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ERRATUM. 

In Vol. XIII., p. 234, It is Incorrectly stated, that the Royal MfllUry Academy at Woolwich Is used for the preparation of Cadeis foT the Eegt Jb4Ic 

Company's service; the institution in question ii solely for the education^of Officers for the Royal Artillery and Engineers. 
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BRAMSHILL IN HAMPSHIRE. 

B^iAMt^iLiM tlie teat of Sir John Cope« BarC.» U a 
large and ancient manskm. situated ia the north-eaat 
part of the county of Hampshire, a little removed 
from the high road leading from London t<» Win- 
chester. Being built on a bold eminence in a spa- 
cious park it presents a very commanding and 
attractive appearance. Large as it is at present, it 
forms but the central part of the building originally 
designed; indeed there is a plainness and abruptness 
about the ends which seem to show that the mansion 
was not intended (o bo compriMd withia its preMnt 
limits. 

. This building ii wwetad ia tha pacidiar ttyb that 
marked the roiga of fnmm tha Vint, in vbooe i^ga 
it was bviUi and aa there have been ao attempte to 
''modernise it/' it still raaaiae aearly ia the aaaio 
state as it wae eeatarlee baek. aad aervee ae a type of 
the prevaiUag aaticmal taste of arcbiteotnre at the 
time of iti erei^ioa^ mhsa maek of our old Gothie 
manner wae relaiaed. with some Italian improreoieats 
tnen aewly iatrodooed. Althoagb the whole edifice 
as at preeeat existiag ibrma bat the central portioa 
of the baildiaf originally designed, yet the centre 
itself baa wings, one oi| each side of the entrance. 
The wiags, or projecting extremities, are rather plain, 
and are constracted of brick, excepting that the nu- 
meroue wiadowa have stone dreaainga. The central 
portioa ia bailt wholly of stoae, and ia very profusely 
decorated. The portal leads to a veetibole or corridor 
of threa diviaioas, enriched with aa open carved 
parapet* Tb» very elaborate omameata which de- 
corate the eaterior of part of the bnilding are a 
mixtura of Grecian and Gothie ; and the whole cen- 
tre is carried ap ia rich compartmenta with pilasters 
from atory to story« and aarmouated by a pediment 
From the pediiaeat ia oontiaaed a bakutrade, perfo- 
rated ia qaalrefoila. The iaterior of this aoble mjin* 
sioB preeeata a soite of apleadid apartments, fully 
equal to the wanta of a aoble or wealthy family. 

BnuashiU was baiH for the highly aocompliabed 
and asaiabk Henry Frederick, Priace of Wales, the 
eldest aoa of King Jaaaee the First; aad his coronet 
still sarmoaniB the pedisAeut ia the middle of the 
building. Bat it appears aever to have beea inhabited 
by the priaee. The earliest oceapaat of whom we have 
a distiact aecoaat wae Edward* eleveath Loid Zoach, 
of whom the foDowiag iaoideat ia rriated. Arch- 
bishop Abbotii, who aaed to go iaio Hanpahire, in 
the sumaaer, for the aake of recreatioD, wae iavited by 
Lord Zoaeh to baat ia hie park at Braauhill, when 
he aceideatally killed thai aoUeaum'a game-keeper, 
by an aifow from a eroee«bow, which he ahot at one 
of the deer. Thie accident threw the archbishop 
into a deep mdaacholy, aad lie ever afterwarda kept 
a monthly fhsl^ ea Tuesday, the day oa which thia 
fatal aecideat happeaed : be alao a^tled aa aanaity 
of tweaty poaade per aaaam oa tho widow of the 
anfortaaate maa. 

In ld2d the Lflvd Zoach Jaet dladed to died; 
and it wae probably of thie noUenma that Falkr 
spoke, ia hie MagUsk WoriUn, whea he mye:-- 
''Next Baeiag, ArmmU. baUt by the laat Lord 
Zouch, ia a bleak aad harrea place, wae a stately 
structamb especially beftve part thereof was defaced 
with a caeaal ire," How much damage thia fire oc- 
casioned, we have ao aieana of knowing. In 1673, 
Bramshill WM the reaidence of Sir Andrew Henley, 
Bart. Aflter thie, bat we do not know exactly at 
what period, Bramshill came into the possession of 
the family of Cope, one of the members of which 
built Holland House Kensington, now the seat of 



Lord Holland. In tbd latter part of the last century 
Bramshiil waa the reeideace of the Rev. Sir Richard 
C(^, B.D„ Barl, aad ie aew oceapied by Sir John 
Cqw, BfNPt. 

Mr, Nash, in his " Mansions of England in the Olden 
Tbns,** has given two representations of Bramshill. 
In one is 4be porch, which presents a superb example 
of the curious admixture of styles in the Architecture 
of the reign of James the First. Ia the other the 
terrace is represented, occupied by a company of 
guests attired in the fashion of Charles the First's 
time, and playing at the now almost obsolete game of 
bowla, ne terrace ie formed by a reeeee extending 
aloag the soath eide of the maneioa, with arcades 
aader the projectiag wiaga» at eaek ead» aad is a 
beaatiftd fbatare of tho ediiee« givh^^ it a etately air 
of graadeaVi 

Theee detaOe will be eaflleieat to eoavey to the 
reader a geaerel idea of Bramshillf bat the ehamc- 
teriatle hutrodaetioa, by Mr. Nash, of a party playing 
at the oaee fashionable game of bowle« oa the terrace 
of Braauihill, will famitfi aa with aa opportaaity to 
give a alight eketch oi that game. 

The game of bowla coaeisted of harllag or mther 
bowliag a ball on a smooth flat aarfaee, each player 
eadeavouring to obtain a certain object, of which we 
shall presently speak. Strutt was able to trace back 
the existence, or rather practice, of thie gaam to the 
thirteenth century. Ia a MS. of that ceatary, in 
the Royal Library, is a drawing ia which are repre- 
seated two small eonee placed upright at a dietaace 
from one another, and the basinese of the player 
seems to be to bowl at them alternately} the eaccess- 
ful caadidate being he who could lay his bowl aearest 
to the mark. In another MS. of the next following 
century ia a representation of three pemons playtpg 
at bowls: they appear to have a small bowl, wjack, 
which serves aa a mark for the direction of the bowls. 

A flat aad smooth plot of grass ie the favoarite site 
for this amusement; or cIm a fiat piece ci groand 
withoat graas, where the latter coald not easily be 
arocared. Uatil the latter ead oi last ceatary b&ipl- 
u^gr09ns were to be foaad ia most coaatry towns of 
any note, aad there were nsaay ia the viciaity of the 
Bietrc^lie. But ae bowGi^ greens wave, to a certain 
extend pablio placea, and aa thia game wae ^ one 
time a favorite sport among the higher claaers, it was 
aataraUy to be expected that move private epote would 
be adected by thoee who were able to pay for them. 
Thia led to the eoaetraetioa of tetsfff e/frye^ whkh, 
beiag covered over, might be aeed whea the weather 
woald aot permit the pareait of the paetime ia the 
opea air. Ladiea were frsqaeat epectatota of the 
spoffta carried oa ia theee iMMrHag^alleya* la an old 
ballad or poem called '' Tie 8qvir0 ofhmitfre^l* one 
of the characters, a king of Haagaiy> promisee his 
daaghter that, for her amaaeowatr 

An himdiedth Imightes, tmJhjr toUe, 
Shell play with bowles ia aleyes oelde. 

Aa theee bowling-alleye oceapied bat little room, 
they became, in time, attached to many plaeee of 
pablic reeort ia aad aear the metropolis) aad geaeral 
complaiats were made, in the aixteeath aad seve^- 
teeath eeaturiee, of the densoralixiag effects too 
frequeatly produced thereby: the bowUag^alkys be- 
came the resort of idle and disselate characters, and 
were the means of promoting a psmicious spirit of 
gambling among ti^ younger ead aiost unwary part 
of the community. 

In playing the game of bowla, the players divide 
themselves into opposite parties. Each player Las 
two bowls, numbered or marked so that he may 
know them from thosCy^^ h}s^y05go|j5nt^ T^e first 
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player throws a small bowl or Jack, to a dista&ee of 

twenty or thirty yards : this is to serre as a roark« 

He thea rolls one of his balls as near to the mark as 

as he can : a second player follows^ and endeavours 

to approach the jack nearer t'ban his predecessor. 

All the other players follow in their turn; or if there 

are only two» they bowl alternately, until all the bo,wls 

are bowled out. As the game advances, there are 

four objects held in view, to one or other of which 

the player directs his attention, according to the cir* 

cumstaaces of the cases Ist, to place his ball as 

near the jack as he can: 2nd, to drive away the 

ball of the adverse player, when it lies between the 

jack and one of his owns drd, to shield^ with his 

ball, one of the other balls of bis own party, in order 

to prevent it from being driven away by that of an 

adverse player: 4th, to strike the jack itself, so as to 

bring it nearer to a ball previouriy thrown by one of 

his party. When all the bowls are throwd, that one 

which is nearest to the jack counts one point, or if 

the same party has two bowk nearer than any one 

thrown by the opposite party, he reckons two points. 

A certain number of |)oints, generally five, constitute 

the game. When the game is played in a bowling* 

aUey instead of a bowling-green, there is a block or 

mark placed at each extremity of the alley; at which 

the bowls are directed. 

Such is the nature of the game of bowls. An old 
writer has described it as *' a pastime in whkh a man 
shall find great art in choosing out his ground, and 
preventing the winding, hanging, and many turning 
advantages of the samci whether it be in open, wilde 
places, or in close allies | and for this sport, the 
chusing of the bowle is the greatest cunning | your 
flat bowies being the best for idlies^ your round 
byazed bowies for open grounds of advantage, and 
your round bowies, like a ball, for green awarlhes 
that are plain and level." 

There are technical terms used in thti game, to 
indicate the kind and merit of the throw, &Ci But 
these we need not explain ^ and we only mention the 
circumstance here to account for some of the words in 
an old poem or address to the game of bowls, called A 
Parallel betwixt Bowling ani Frrfermewt, contained 
in one of the Harkian MS& In these three stanfias, 
the word in italics are, or wsre^ used in the game of 
bowls. 

Frstemsni» Hke a game at b«fiile% 
To feede our hope^ kotfa ^vers playi 
Heere quick it mnns, there scrfi it roales j 
The betteiB make and show the waye 
On upper ground, so G;reat allies 
Doe many eoH on their desire; 
Bome up are fhrcurt and foreed te xise, 
When those SM stept that would sspirsi 

Some whose heate sad zeal exceed. 
Thrive well by fiObt that curb their hastei 
And some that kognish io their speed 
Are oherished by some favovr's bJaste : 
Some rest in others cutting out 
The same by "whom themselves are made ; 
Some fetch a compass faf about. 
And secretly the mafke iimide. 

Some get by fmoeks, and so advance, 
Their forttme by a boydietoug aime; 
And seme, itho have the str eetest cIttCBKSe, 
Thdr ea'mles Mf/ond ^il ibegafo^« 
The forest ootlf are those Uiai ew« 
No thanks io lcMrtiiae*s giddy sway $ 
Such honest men good bowlers are 
Whose own tme Hast cuts ttd way. 

But bowls may now be almost reckoned as • gamt 
of other daysw It was a game iot princes said nobles 
two centuries agO! when given up by them^ it was 
stUl patronized by the middle and humbly classes) 



but Other employments and other games,— the former 
more intellectual, and the latter more athletic^ — have 
almost superseded it at the present day. 



THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

Evert man will admit that example is better than 
precept, most men also are well convinced of the 
great efficacy of example over the manners and 
morals of society, throughout its whole system of 
connections and dependencies. 

But there are few perhaps who see the full extent 
of the obligation such an admission, or such a 
conviction, carries home. It may perhaps be said to 
be the most important of those truths, which a man 
should take everywhere about with him, in the 
manner of those useful editions of works, which are 
called '^pocket editions." In every moment of doubt 
as to the propriety of this or that action, in the daily 
occurrences of his life, let this conviction be ever 
present, warning him of the possible influences which 
it may exercise over the society with which he ia 
connected, and whether such influences will be to 
their advantage, or otherwise, since he becomes in 
this sense the author of good or evil to a great 
portion or perhaps the whole of the circle^ of which 
he forms a part. The more elevated his station— ^e 
more prominent his position, the greater the extent^ 
and more powerful becomes the influence, of his 
example. Inferiors ever ape Uie manners, and too 
often the morals, of those above them. The lady's 
maid ever imitates the worst part of her mistress's 
character — its foibles and its more serious faults. 
My lord's gentleman is too often the fac-simile of 
my lord, in the least amiable part of his character. 
It is a fatal tendency in human nature, to be sooner 
affected by the allurements of vice than the attractions 
of virtue, and hence we can easily perceive how neces- 
sary it must be to strengthen the latter, by all the 
weight and authority that high statioti and prominent 
positions in life, can give to the force of example. 

But every man in this world has a certain sphere 
of action, from which he must necessarily borrow 
much of example, but which also he has the power 
of stimulating to improvement by his own, especially 
in those many instances where a man's conduct ia 
always left to the direction of his own good sense 
and judgment; let him pause therefore and look 
round the world, and observe the paramount authority 
of precedent, in all its doubts and difficulties. Let 
him consider then that every action which he performs 
will in all probability, directly or indirectly, become 
a precedent for others, who eidier know and associate 
with him, or look up to him, perhaps as a guide or a 
master. % 

Therefore when we attentively consider this subject^ 
will it be asserting too much to say, that every 
individual in the great world around us, however 
humble ^is station and circumstances, may, if lie 
chooses, become important and accessory to thj 
promotioh of general improvement, and therefore to 
the best interests of his fellow men, and that nothing 
is more necessary to one who would conduce to this 
end, iban to consider the possible influence of his own 
example, in apparently the most trivial actions of a 
life in which nothing is lost, and in which some of 
the greatest of errors and the most brilliant displays 
o^ virtue, may without doubt be attributed to the 
force of example. 

I Mill J 

tf we would converse pleasingly, we must endeavour to set 
otbeM at ease, and it is not by llatterv that we ean succeed 
in doinf^ io, but by a courf^oUS and kind addresst — Mrs.> 

SAl^DffOED. L^iyiii^eu uy -»^--'*^'*^ -i^i^ 
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GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
I. 



Th' unfruitful rock iuelf, iropregn'd by thee, 

In dark retirement forms the lucid etone : 

The lively diamond drinks thy purest rays. 

Collected light, compact. 

At thee the ruby lights its deepening glow, 

And with a waving radiance inward names* 

From thee the sapphire, solid ether, ukes 

Its hue cerulean ; and of evening tinct. 

The purple streaming amethyst is thine. 

"With thy own smile the yellow topaz burns. 

Mor deeper verdure dyes the robe of spring 

When first she gives it to the southern gale 

Than the green emerald shows. But, all combined. 

Thick through the whitening opal play thy beams ; 

Or, flying several from its surface, form 

A trembling variance of revolving hues 

As the site Tariesin the gaxer's hand.— Tbokson. 

Thb rare and beautiful productions of the mineral 
kingdom thus described by the poet are well deserving 
our attentive consideration. The vegetable world 
displays a multitude of beauteous forms richly arrayed 
in every variety of colour, and widely diffused through- 
out all lands. These invite our attention at every 
step, charming us with their loveliness and infinite 
diversity of appearance. Tliey spring up on the 
surface of tkt earth, flourish for awhile^ and then 
wither away. The sense of pleasure they aflford is, 
like their own existence, an evanescent one, and the 
ease with which they may be obtained tends to make 
us less observant of their wondrous and delicate 
structure. 

I' Gems may be called the flowers of the mineral 
world, for they exhibit greater brilliancy of colouring 
than any other production of the kingdom to which 
they belong and yet the sparkling beauties of many 
of them may rather remind us of the dew-drop on 
the flower than of the flower itself. Unlike our vege- 
table treasures they do not readily present them- 
selves to the eye and hand to be plucked without 
trouble or difficulty. They are not to be discovered 
without much persevering toil, nor to be extracted 
from their hiding place, deep in the solid rock, with- 
out the exercise of patient skill and industry. An 
experienced eye is also wanting to distinguish them 
from the commonest pebbles ; for their beauties are 
hidden by a dull rough covering which requires to 
be ground away with much care, to the form most 
favourable for displaying the brilliancy of the gem 
and for receiving that exquisite polish which enables it 
to reflect, refract, and otherwise modify the light in 
so extraordinary a manner. Precious stones are the 
hardest bodies in nature or art; consequently the 
labour and perseverance required in working them 
are immense, and the unremitting labour of years is 
frequently employed to grind a rough diamond into 
its best form. The difficulty thus experienced, toge- 
ther with the great scarcity of gems, renders them 
extremely valuable : indeed of all the known articles 
they contain the greatest value within the smallest 
bulk, so that a diamond or a ruby, not larger than a 
nut, may be sold for a sum equal to a princely 
fortune. 

From the various names applied by the ancients to 
these bodies, it is often difficult to ascertain what 
particular stone is meant; for they had no better 
mode of distinguishing them than by comparing their 
several colours and markings, and noting their pecu- 
liar lustre or scarcity. Thus they often called the 
same stone by many different names, on account of 
the presence or absence of spota, veins. &c„ or by the 
number and position of such markings. Every 
transparent blue stone they called a sapphire, and the 
mmp of adamas or loadstone was given, by them, both 



to the diamond and to the natural magnet, on the 
supposition that they were in fact the same substance, 
Pliny describes and blends the properties of the 
diamond with the loadstone, except where they were 
too manifestly opposed to each other to admit of such 
a combination. He nevertheless attempto to dis- 
tinguish false from real gems, by a reference to their 
mechanical properties, and speaks of the electric 
property possessed by some stones of attracting Ught 
bodies when rubbed; for instance, he mentions that 
he found carbuncles, some of a purple colour, others 
red, which heated by the sun attracted straw *and 
paper shavings. 

Many superstitious accounta are handed down 
to us from the ancienta, of the extraordinary power 
of gems in effecting the cure of diseases, preventing 
the occurrence of acddento, &c.: nor is it to be 
wondered at that such virtues were attributed to 
these precious substances, at a period when every 
thing tiiat was rare, or highly esteemed, obtained the 
credit of working beneficial resulta, if worn as an 
amulet, or taken as a medicine. 

All Uie treatises containing aecounto of gems, from 
that of St Epiphanlus, to that of the eminent Boyle, 
are devoted either to an explanation of the nature of 
the twelve jewels in the breast-plate of the Jewish 
High Priest, or to the praise of the medical virtues of 
electuaries, confections, &c, made of gems. Boyle 
has a learned treatise on the origin and virtues of 
gems; and he was about the last writer on this 
subject, for the advancing sttfte of science soon 
proved the fallacy of such views. Even supposing 
some of the precious stones to have possessed medi- 
cinal virtues, the ignorance of the ancienta would 
have rendered them, in their case ineffectual. Lapi$ 
loMuli was said to be endowed with wonderful pro- 
perties, and yet we read of the sudden death of many 
to whom a dose of it was administered. From the 
mention of the places in which the so-called lapi$ 
laguli was found, there is no doubt but that blue 
carbonate of copper, which is a deadly poison, was 
mistaken for the true stone. 

The term Gkms has been applied to such mineral 
bodies as are remarkable above all others for their 
hardness, transparency, beauty of polish, or of colour, 
durability, scarcity, and value; but it is extremely 
difficult to decide what precious stones or jewels 
possess all the above properties, in a sufficient degree, 
to entitle them to lAie name of gems, or in other 
words it is very difficult to distinguish between a gem 
and a precious stone. All mineral bodies however 
which are transparent or semi-transparent, whose 
specific gravity is greater than three, that of water 
being tme, and which are harder than quartz or rock- 
crystal, and incapable of being scratched by them, 
may safely be called gems, toge&er with a few others, 
whose rarity or beauty prevento them from being 
excluded, though they scarcely come up to the degree 
of hardness just stated. 

Gems cannot be made to form a distinct mineral 
dass, since in composition and properties they differ 
so much from each other as to be widely separated in 
natural methods of classification, accordingly we do 
not find them placed by themselves, in either of the 
systems of mineralogical arrangements now in general 
use, namely, those of Werner and Hftuy. Daubenton 
classified them according to their colour, but this, 
though the most palpable mode* is one of the worst 
which could have been conceived, for so far is it 
from being constant in one kind of stone, that almost 
every variety of colour is found in substances whose 
properties are essentially the same; this is especially 
the case with the sapphire and topiu^/^/^ 
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The nomenclature of the anci^ts^ with regard to 
their precious 8tone8> was, as we have before stated, 
exceedingly confused, and when a better distinction 
than that of mere cohwr was established, a new 
arrangement of names ^also became necessary. This 
was in part effected;, but the retention of many of 
the old names, and the manner in which they are 
iq>plied by various authors, still occasion much con- 
fusion on the subject. 

Adhering strictly to the definition of gems given 
above, we may reckon the following as stones which 
distinctly merit the appellation. 1. The Diamond; 
2. The Sapphire; the briental Ruby, oriental 
Amethyst, oriental Topaz, and oriental Emerald; 
for all these are really the same mineral differently 
coloured. 3. The Chrysoberyl, which has also 
many other names. 4. The Spinelle, or Ballas 
Ruby. 5. The Zircon Jargon, or Hyacinth, 
though this latter name is applied to several other 
gems. 6. The proper or occidtmtal Topaz, which is of 
many colours, and has received many names. 7. The 
Emerald and Beryl. 8. The Garnet. 9. Quartz, 
the different coloured varieties of which are distin- 
guished as Amethyst, Prase or Chrysoprase, Onyx, 
Sardonyx, Calcedony, Comeiian, &c. 

We purpose to give, in a short course of articles, 
a description of each of these gems, together with a 
notice of such bodies, as have (though inferior in 
hardness to quartz,) been ranked among gems by 
universal consent. We will then briefly consider the 
ingenious modes which have been adopted in the 
fabrication of what are called Artificial Gems. 
We will then enter into some details respecting the 
curious art of the Lapidary; after which we will 
conclude our subject with a notice of the Glyptic art, 
or the art of Seal-engraving. 



SPANISH sheep dogs 

The shepherds of Mont Perdu, in Arragon, are partieulariy 
careful of their flocks, whose docility is remarkable. Not 
less 80 is the good understanding subsisting between the 
sheep and the doffs. The celerity with which the shepherds 
of the Pyrenees draw their scattered flocks around them is 
not more astonishing than the process by which they effect it 
is simple and beautiful. If they are at no great distance from 
him he whistles upon them, and they leave off feeding and 
obey the call; if they are aflair off and scattered, he utters a 
shrill cry, and instantly the flock are seen leaping down the 
rocks and scampering towards him. Having waited until 
thev have mustered round him, the shepherd then sets off 
on his return to his cabin or resting place, his flock following 
him behind like so many well trained hounds. Their fine- 
looking doffs, a couple of which are generally attached to 
each flock, have nobler duties to perform than that of chas- 
ing Ihe flock together and biting the legs of stragglers : 
they protect it from the attacks of the wolves and bears, 
against whose approach they are continually on the watch, 
and to whom they at once offer battle. So well aware are the 
sheep of the fatherly care of these dogs, and that they them- 
selves have nothing to fear from them, that they crowd 
around them, as if they really sought their protection : and 
dogs and sheep may be seen restmg togetner, or trotting 
after the shepherd in the most perfect harmony.— Murray, 
Summer in the Pyrenees. 



Tbbrx are few things so exhilarating to the spirits, espe- 
cially in the season of ardent and buoyant youth, as the 
first visit to a foreign land . Amongst things purely plea- 
surable, it is perhaps one of the most unalloyed gratifica- 
tions which occur in the course of our lire. But, like all 
other pleasures, it may be made, accordingly as we use it, 
a source of present vanity and future regret, or, on the 
other hand, of lasting and solid improvement. Our object 
should be, not to gratify curiosity, and seek mere temporary 
amusement* but to learn and to venerate^— to improve the 
heart and understanding. — Grislxy. 



ACPOUNT OF A REMARKABLE PERSIAN 
IDOL. 




PsRiiA mtcy- be deemed in many respects rather a 
country of the dead than of the living; for every- 
where are scattered the remnants of other days, 
showing the existence of a more flourishing state of 
the nation than that which now exists. But if we may 
judge from the bas-reliefs and other monuments of 
antiquity which still survive the lapse of ages, a state 
of rdigious belief formerly existed of as degrading a 
character as that which now holds a superstitious 
people in ignorance. It seems probable that the bas- 
relief represented above is connected in some way 
with the ancient religion of the country, though to 
what degree is uncertain. We will, however, shortly 
describe the spot from whence it is copied, and 
state the views respecting it of one of our most 
intelligent modem travellers. 

At about two hundred miles south-east of the 
city of Ispahan, the capital of Persia, is a plain called 
Mourgaub, the supposed site of the ancient city of 
Pasai^^adsej and over this plain are scattered numer- 
ous remains of ancient buildings, such as altars, 
temples, tombs, &c. At one part of this plain Sir 
Robert Ker Porter found a spacious marble platform, 
about a hundred feet square, at the corners of which 
are four pillars. Each of these pillars seems to have 
been composed of three stones, surmounted by a 
kind of cornice J and to have been originally about 
fifteen feet in height. The north-eastern side of these 
pillars is hollowed out into a concave form, and on 
the opposite side of each pillar is an inscription near 
the top. In the middle of the area or platform 
marked out by these four pillars, is a much larger one, 
evidently the most important part of the whole. It 
is a perfectly round column, as smooth as if it were 
polished: the length of the shaft is not much less 
than fifty feet, but the lower part of it is totally 
buried in the surrounding rubbish : it is composed of 
four pieces of marble, the lowest of which occupies 
nearly one half of the entire height. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter could not find any vestiges of a wall connect- 
I mg the four comers of ^,pfet|^^^»lM fqft- 
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eluded thai, what^yer might have been the nature of 
the building, it was open to the 8ky> and unprotected 
from the surrounding countr^r. 
i' At some IHtle distance from this is the block of 
marble containing the bas-relief represented in our 
cut; and we have given the description contained iif 
the predeeding paragraph^ in order to explain the 
probable nature of this isolated stone. It appears to 
have been in the centre of a rectangular platform^ as 
is likewise the round column just described > but this 
second platform appears to bare been of larger 
dimensions. The ruins which murk its boundary 
show it to have been a hundred and fifty feet long, 
by eighty-one broad. There are two rows of pedes- 
tals, each composed of four stones^ of a dark Idnd of 
rock found in Persia: they measure from three to 
four feet in every direction^ and our traveller supposes 
that the largest were to supjport an elevated floor, 
while the smallest were intended to sustain columns. 
One only of the bases is formed of white marble, and 
is about six feet square : it was probably intended to 
support the image of the deity of the temple, sup- 
posing this to have been the true character of the spot. 

At a few feet distant from one side of this plat- 
form is an isolated stone, consisting of a block of 
marine about fifteen feet high, and on one surface of 
this block is the bas-relief to which we allude. Sir 
Robert Ker Porter examined this with great minute- 
ness, and describes it fully. The bas-relief consists 
of the figure of a man, clothed in a long garment 
which fits rather closely to the hodj, and reaches 
from the neck to the ankles. His right arm is put 
forward^ half raised from the elbow ) and> as far as 
can be judged from the mutilated atate of its extre* 
mity^ the hand is open and elevvted. The hemd is 
covered with a cap^ close to the skull^ reaching be« 
hind almost to the neck, and showing a small por- 
tion of hair beneath H, There is a circle just over 
the ear j and three lines marked down the back of 
the head seem to indicate braidings. Hi« beard is 
short, bushy, and curled with great regularity,' but 
the face is so much broken that the Ofontour only of 
it can be distinctly traced. From the bend of the 
arm to the bottom of the garment, funs a border of 
roses, carved in a very beautiful style) from which 
flows a waving fringe extending round tlie skirt of 
the dress: the whole being executed wiA great pre- 
cision. * From the shoulders issue four large wings j 
two spreading on each side, reach high above the 
head/ the others open downwards, and nearly touch 
the feet, The chiselling of the feathers is exquisite, 
and eolistitutes, in some respects, the most remttrkable 
feature of the production. From the crown of the 
head project two large horns, supporting a row of 
three balls or eircles, within which are seen smaller 
ones. Three vessels, shaped somewhat like decanters, 
rest upon these balls, and are surmounted by three 
other balls. On each side of these, stand two small 
creatures resembling mummies of the Ibis, but bent at 
the lower extremity. The figure from head to foot 
is about seven feet in height: he stands on a sort 
of pedestal about two feet from the ground 5 and 
above his head, on the block of marble is an in- 
scription in arrow-headed characters*. This inscrip- 
tion is too minute to be introduced into our cut. 

The pillar on which this figure has been sculptured 
has a deep concavity running from top to bottom on 
the side opposite to that which is sculptured, the 
object of which does not easily appear. The pillar has 

• The terra cuneiform, or arrowkeaded, is applied to the character 
in which inscriptions are trritteik on many antiqno remains in Persia. 
It is supposed to have been a written language used in Persia be- 
tween the times of Cyrus and of Alexander. 



suffered much in variona parts, but that whieh con- 
tains the figure is m tolerably good preservation* 

Sir Robert Ker Porter conjectures that, from the 
peculiar appearance of tiiis figure, — ^its vast quad- 
ruple wings,-— its long and richly decorated robe^ — - 
the horns on the head, which have long been held as 
a type of regal strength in the East, and the numerous 
symbols resting on Uie homs^-Hit probably represents 
a superior spirit, perhaps the tutelary genius of the 
country in genend. He farther observes, that, with 
the exception of the mitre, or symbolical head cover- 
ing, ''there is nothing I have ever seen or read of 
which bears so strong a retemblanoe to the whcde of 
the figure on the pillar, aa the ministering or guard- 
ian angels, described under the name of seraphim or 
cherubim, by the different writers in the Bible | and, 
if we are to ascribe these erections to Cyrus, how 
readily may he have found the model of his genii, 
eiUier in the spoil of the temj^ of Jerusalem, whieh 
he saw among the treasures at Babylon, or from the 
Jewish descriptions, in the very word of prophecy 
which mentic^s him by name 5 and which, doubtless, 
would be in the possession of Daniel, and open to 
the eye of the monarch to whom it so immediately 
referred.*' The passages in the Bible from whence a 
comparison may be drawn between what are called 
cherubims and seraphims, and ^le figure described 
by 8ir Robert Ker Porter, are ehiefiy the foUowmg:-**- 

Ezodus XXV. 18, 20. "And thou shalt make two cbe' 
rubims of gold, of beaten work shalt thou make them, 
in the two ends of the mercy-seat And th« cfaeru«- 
bims shall stretch forth their wings on high, covering 
the mercy^seat with their wings, and their foces shall 
lode one to another; toward the mercy-seat shali 
the faces of the cherubims be.*' 

1 Kings vi. 23-27. "And within the oracle, he made 
two oherubims of olive tree, each ten cubits high. 
And five cubits was the one wing of the cherub, and 
five cubits the other wiug of the cherub : from the 
uttermost part of the one wing unto the uttermost 
part of the other, were ten cubits^ And the other 
cherub was ten cubits, and so was it ot the other 
cherub. And he set the cherubims within the inner 
house; and they stretched forth the wings of the 
cherubims, so that the wing of the one touched the 
one wall, and the wiug of the other cherub touched 
the oth«r walL" 

2 Chronicles iii. Id. "The Wings of these 
cherubims spread themselves forth twenty eubitsj 
and they stood on their feet, and their faces were 
inward." 

Isaiah, vi. 1, 2. "In the year that King Uzziah died, 
I saw also tiie Lord sitttug upon i^ throne, hi^ and 
lifted up, and his train filled th« temple. Above it 
stood the seraphims : each one had six wings t with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fiy/' 

If the supposition of Sir Robert Ker Porter be 
correct, it forma a curious instance of the manner in 
which the outward symbols of one form of religion 
came to be adopted by a people, the spirit of whose 
religion was so very different; for the religion of 
Persia was, as may be ' supposed, a species of pagan- 
ism. Cherubim, among tl>e Jews, were only symbols; 
but the sculptured figures of the ancient Persians 
were in all probability idols i and the reader will bear 
in mind the vast difference between tbe two terms. 



It was a clumsy and crael contrivftnoe of tbe jdottarvs to 
use hedge-hogs for clothes-hrushes, and prepare them for it, 
by starving them to death; our method of sweeping chim- 
neys is not more ingenious, and little less inhuman. ^ 

L^iyiu^eu uy ^>_j OSO^lfflUfc- 
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NATURAL HISTORY OP THE MONTHS. 
Vn. July. 

Thek came liot Jaly, boiling like to fire, 

That all hit gameiits he had caat away. 

Upon a lion raging yet with ire 

He boldlv rode, and made him to obey : 

(It was the beast that whilom did forray 

The Neoiftan forast, till the Aai»hitn»DM« 

Him slew, and with his hide did him array :) 

Behind his baeke a sithe, aAd by hit side 

Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide.«-S/SNCM. 

Thb Beasoa which wa have beea fo hog anticipating 
is now fairiy arrived t tunimer is come among ns^ 
and the warmest and richest part of the year is felt 
and seen to be present with us. Die direct influence 
of the snn gradnally diminishes from the period of 
the summer solstice, yet the earth and air have been 
so thoroughly heated during the spring months that 
the diminution of solar influence is m<Mre than com* 
pensated. 

July was originally the flfth month of the year | ft 
continued thirty-six days, and was called by the 
Romans, on account of its numerical station, Qmn' 
iiUa, Its name was altered by Mark Antony to 
Julius, the gentile name of Caius C»sar, the dictator, 
who was born in it. The number of days in this 
month was reduced by Romulus to thirty-one, by 
Numa to thirty, and was again restored to thirty-one 
at the regulation of the calendar by Julius C^sar. 
Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors called this, month Mad- 
manaih, from the meads being in their bloom, and 
Hay-monath, from the business of hay-making, which 
occupies the early part of July, and in northern dis- 
tricts is the chief employment at the dose of the 
month. 

The great proportion of our meadows, however, is 
cleared by the mower's scythe, and inst^td of the 
richly variegated crop they before exhibited, are now 
beginning to shine anew in the livery o^ emerald 
green. The hills and plains meanwhile are changing 
their spring attire for the more sober hues of the 
ripening year. The yellow rye is already looking fit 
for the sickle 5 wheat and barley fields present a sur- 
face that is daily becoming more monotonous and 
more distinctly embrowned, and which, towards the 
end of the month, seems nearly ready for the com- 
mand, ''Thrust in the sickle, and reap, for the harvest 
of the earth is ripe-;" the whitening ears of the oats 
are quivering to the least breath of air; the broad 
leaves of the turnip clothe a portion of the land with 
a mantle of rich dark green; and here and there, 
throughout the landscape, starting up amid the com, 
and intruding painfully on the farmer's sight, may be 
seen the brilliant scarlet poppy, the gay blue-bottle, 
and other gaudy weeds, diversifying indeed the mono- 
tony of the scene, but affording no pleasing indication 
to the cultivators of the soil. 

The foliage of our woods and groves has now 
become darker in its hue, and more impervious to 
the rays of the sun. In the short period of the sum- 
mer, during which, in this climate, we feel the heat 
oppressive, how delightful is the shade afforded at 
mid-noon by broad umbrageous oaks or elms ! how 
delightful the stillness — the peace which nature 
breathes ! how soft and sweet the only sounds which 
break the quiet of such a scene :— - 

The ring-dove's plaint 
Moan'd from the twilight centre of the grovs^ 
While every other woodland lay ib mute. 
Save when the wren flite from her down-ooved nest. 
And from the root-sprigs trills her ditty clear^— 
The grasshopper's oft-paosing chirp— the buzz, 
Angrily shriii, of moss-entangled bee. 
That, soon as loosed, booms with fuU twang awayi--> 



The sodden rushing of the minnow shoal, 
Scared from the shallowB by the passing tread. 
Dimpling the water glides ; with hiere and there 
A glossy fly, skimming in cirdets gay 
The treacherous surfiice, while the quidc-eyed tronl 
Watches his Cime to spring^-OaAHAH b. 
While the animal creation is oppressed with languor, 
the insect tribes fully enjoy this noon- tide radiance; 
and while the flocks and herds seek shelter beneath 
the spreading trees, flies and gnats are disporting 
themselves in the sun-beams, and industrious bees 
are making the blossoms musical with their unceas* 
ing hum. 

Though the increased temperature, together ^th 
the mower's scythe, has deprived us of many of the 
flowers of the preceding month, a new generation has 
sprung up to supply Uieir place. Growing up amid 
rushes and the yellow water-iris, the beautifal willow- 
herb adorns the margin of the stream with its crim- 
son blossoms; while reposing on the surface of the 
water, we sometimes see that most elegant of flowers, 
the white water-lily, beautiful when first budding 
among its undulating leaves, and still more beautiful 
when its snowy petals are half expanded, or fully 
opened to the sun. The hedgerow, though bereaved 
of its clusters of blossoming may, is still attractive 
with the wreaths and snowy flowers of the great 
hind-weed, twining intricately among the crowded 
branches, and with the feathery garlands of wild cle- 
matis, or traveller's joy. Beneath these gay festoons 
of blossom perchance the hollow fox-glove hangs iti 
head, and the tall mullein shoots up its yellow lance, 
attractive to a host of beautiful moths that come out 
in the twilight to feed in its blossoms. There, too« 
the yellow or the white galium (bed^straw) bends its 
weak form, as if sinking beneath its myriad fairy 
flowers, and there hang the bw, weeping, white 
flowers of enchanter's nightshade. In the eom-field, 
besides the corn-cockle, the corn-marigold or ox-eye, 
the blue-bottle, poppy, &c., there is many a beautiful 
little flower, such as the pimpernel, or poor man's 
weather-glass, that astonishes us with the brilliancy 
of its colour or the delicate touches which a close in* 
spection enables us to discover in its tiny blossoms. 
In the green lanes and banks how many more of 
these beautiful productions arrest our notice, and how 
are our senses likewise regaled with the fine odour of 
the meadow-sweet, or the lingering perfume of the 
wood-bine. Here rise the elegant clusters of pink 
star-like flowers which distinguish the centaury, and 
the bristling fortress which protects the blossoms of 
the wild iea$le, one of the most useful, and not the 
least beautiful productions of our hedges. 

Now may be seen, gleaming out from the 
bright green grass of our lately- mown pastures, and 
nourished by the dews and mist that sometimes pre* 
vail during the early part of the day, the smooth- white 
surface of the valued mushroom, or of the larger and 
more remarkable production, called the puff-baU. 
The misty mornings, in which these fungi appear, 
generally follow those hasty and ample showers which 
sometimes come down in hot weather, drenching the 
earth with their sudden torrent, and leaving behind 
them, on their equally sudden departure, a scene of 
sparkling beauty and freshness truly delightful. The 
languid flowers that were bending beneaUi the fervid 
rays of the sun are indeed overloaded with moisture, 
and droop still lower than ever; but their leaves and 
roots drink in the welcome supply, and soon will the 
blossoms look up again in all their beauty. Every 
tree is sparkling with liquid gems, the air is cool and 
refreshing, and the sun shines out with more than his 
usual brilliancy. The landscape assumes a richer, 
livelier hue^ and even the barren downs, which in hot 
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weather are almost without vegetation, look less for- 
lorn. The wild thyme growing there gives out its 
sweet perfume, and the little blue campanula springs 
up among the scanty herbage. This elegant little 
flower, familiar to us all as the bell-flower, or hare- 
bell of Scotland, has-been likened by the poet to the 
small azure butterflies that flutter on the heath, and 
in hue and delicacy of form there is certainly some 
resemblance between them. There is also an elasticity 
in its slender stalk which sets its drooping bells 
almost perpetually in motion, so that it has been 
happily imagined that the fairy queen is soothed on 
''night serene" with "faint sweet tones" of its " soft 
bells pealing." One can- scarcely look at this simple 
flower without going back in thought to the days of 
childhood, and to early rambles over barren downs, 
which, by occasional patches of heath, and gorse, and 
wild thyme, and knots of harebells, were rendered 
interesting and delightful. 

Thon art the flower of memory, 
The pensive soul recallB in thee 

The year's past pleasures; 
, And, led by kindred thought^ will flee 
Till back to careless infancy 

The path she measures. 

In reviewing the floral treasures of this month, we 
must not ' forget that the flower-garden has now re- 
ceived a large accession, and that some of the plants, 
now in their beauty, are well deserving our attention. 
What can be more appropriate than the appearance 
of the jessamine at this season ? The " deep dark 
green" of its unvarnished foliage is a relief to the eye, 
amid the glowing hues of suinmer, While the delicious 
odour of its star-like blossoms is equally refreshing 
to the sense of smell. The clematis, too, is welcome 
with its fragrant shade for our windows or portico, 
and the '* syringa ivory pure." The tall white lilies 
breathe their delicate odour, and at their feet the 
many-coloured larkspurs, the gaudy nasturtium, the 
elegant convolvulus, the rich carnation, clove, and 
pink, and the peerless rose give to the parterre a 
most brilliant and varied effect. 

The orchard and fruit garden now betoken the 
abundance of the future supply. As the heat becomes 
oppressive, we feel the value of such refreshment as 
is afforded us by the ripe strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, and raspberries, now common. Apricots 
look temptingly on the sunny wall, but have not 
enough either of juice or of flavour to make them in 
high esteem. A few early sorts of apple are nearly 
ripe, and cherries begin to be gathered. The hop- 
grounds are noyr displaying their valuable produc- 
tions. Hemp and flax are likewise approaching 
perfection, and will be pulled during the month. The 
manufacture of their tough fibres will soon give em- 
ployment to multitudes of persons, and the transport 
of linen and cordage, and the appropriation of it to 
its several uses, to multitudes besides. 

The heat of the weather drives the feathered song- 
sters to the depth of shady woods and groves. The 
first broods of swallows now begin to congregate, and 
are ever on the wing in pursuit of insects. Thus 
they prepare themselves for the approaching time of 
migration, and, at the same time, are rendering us an 
essential service by their immense consumption of 
flies. Sheep and cattle now leave their sunny pas- 
tures, and feed principally in the cooler parts of the 
day; frogs migrate from the ponds to the covert of 
the high grass; ants leave their nests, and set about 
establishing new colonies, and bees are busily em- 
ployed in expelling from their community the lazy 
drones. What lessons of prudence, industry, and 



perseverance may be learned by considering the 
habits of ants and bees ! 

The refreshment of bathing is now both healthful 
and delightful, and as the time is short in which it 
can be safely used in this country, every opportunity 
should be taken which presents itself, and when it 
can no longer be practised in the open air, some sub- 
stitute should be contrived within doors. 

Bathing, (says Dr. Aikin.) is a delightful amusement at 
this season; and happy is the swimmer, who alone is able 
to enjoy the full pleasure of this healthful exercise. The 
power of habit to improve the natural faculties is in nothing 
more apparent than m the art of swimming. Man, without 

fraptice, is utterly unable to support himself in the water, 
n these northern countries the season for pleasant bathing 
beinff short, few in proportion can swim at all, and to those 
who nave acquired the art, it is a lab<)rious and fatiguing 
exercise. Whereas in the tropical countries, where from 
their very infancy both sexes are continually plunging into 
the water, they become a sort. of amphibious creatures, 
swimming and diving with the utmost ease, and for hours 
together, without intermission. 

When noticing those remarkable .productions of 
this season, the mushroom and the puff-ball, we ought 
to have spoken of that kind called the subterraneous 
puff-ball, or truffle, so much esteemed as a luxury for 
the table. . Truffles grow in clusters, three or four 
inches underground, without any visible root. When 
first dug up their outer skin is white, but it soon 
becomes blackish on exposure to the air. The smell 
of this production resembles hartshorn; its weight 
seldom exceeds three or four ounces. Truffles grow 
plentifuHy in Wiltshire, Hampshiire, and Kent, and 
dogs are trained to hunt for them by the scent, and 
to scmtoh up the ground under which they lie. 

The beginning of the dog-days is usually fixed in 
the calendars on the third of July, and their termi- 
nation on the eleventh of August, as preceding and 
following the rising of CaniciHa, or the Dog-star ; but 
it happeits that this star doee« not now rise till the 
latter end of August, and therefore its influence in 
producing heat must be quite imaginary. 

The heavy rains which so seasonably refresh the 
earth during the summer's drought are connected by 
the superstitious with a legend of Swithin, bishop of 
Winchester, whose story does not belong to . our 
present subject, but whose influence in producing 
forty days' rain, after the 15th of July, is firmly be- 
lieved in by the uninstructed and the credulous. 



SOKNKT TO WORDSWORTR. 

WoxDswoRTH ! great potentate of verse and song, 
Thou'lt grieve, and who so deep as poets mourn I 
Because another Hght* is of its glory shorn, 

Amongst the noble and transcendent throng 

Of dazzling gem-stars, that of right belong 
To Gharity*s gold coronet!— Iliough worn 
Almost in twain be thy life's cord, and torn 

The page, wherein the brightest far among 

Ten thousand thousand hopes is doomed 
To languish 'neath the burden of disease ; 

O be the evening of thy dkys ungloomed 
By bodily su^rings, that torture and decrease 

The brightest functions of the mental sphere, 

The birth-place and the home of joys ^t never sere I 

Penrithj Cumberland, O. B. 

* AUudins to the death of the late lamented Countess uf 
Lonsdale. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THl 1»LE OF CORFU. 



History^ Government, and Legislation. 
The Ionian Islands form a remarkable portion of the 
British colonial possessions. They are situated near 
the entrance to the Adriatic Sea from the Mediterra- 
nean, with Turkey and Greece on the east, and Italy 
and Sicily on the west of th^m^ extending from SG'' 
to 40° south latitude, and from 20° to 23» cast longi- 
tude. 

There are several of these islands; but the more im- 
portant are seven in number, viz., Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Cerigo, Ithaca, Santa Maura, and Paxo, which 
together form the republic of the Seven Ionian Islands. 
Their history is replete with interesting events: we 
shall therefore devote the present paper to a slight 
sketch of their history, and shall describe the islands 
in future papers. 

Corfu was known to the ancient Greeks by the 
name of Corcyra, and was, like the other islands, 
under their dominion : — the history of Corfu is, indeed, 
nearly that of all the islands. The early Grecian 
Anthology is intimately connected with them; -but 
without going so far back, we may say, that the in- 
habitants shared in the numerous wars and changes 
of dynasty which marked the career of the Greeks. 
At one time Corcyra appears to have been a republic, 
and to have fought bravely for its independence. 
During the Peloponnesian war, the Corcyreans joined 
the Athenians against the Spartans. 

After having been under the yok^ of th^ king of 

Vol. XTIL 



Epirus, these islands shared the fate of the other 
Mediterranean powers, in becoming part of the Roman 
Empire. During the domination of Rome, the in- 
habitants were converted to Christianity. From the 
Romans the islands passed to the Eastern Empire, 
and changed hands frequently during the stormy 
events of the dark ages. These we must pass over, 
and come to the times when European governments 
became more firmly settled. 

In 1386, the inhabitants of the islands, feehng 
that they had become the football of contending 
powers, solicited the protection of the then powerful 
state of Venice. This the Venetians were perfectly 
willing to grant, and the agreement was as follows :— 

1. That the Governor sent by the Republic of Venice 
should have supreme control over the civil, political, and 

^' "^."^^ThaT^he Venetian code of laws should replace the 
one in use by the Corcyreans. * „ .-.^ . ♦^ a,. 

3. That the island should be ready at all times to fur- 
nish a contingent number of troops for theservice of Venice, 
^?heneve^ required. ', ,; • *. • u* 

4 That the assembly of nobles alwuld enjoy the right 
of the different employmente, and of repommending persons 
to All them : this, hpw^ver, to be under the sanction of the 

Governor General. , , , , . • n :♦- i»o«« 

5. that the Greek religion should retain all its bene- 
fices and lands; and exercise its vari(*s Amotions without 

molestation. V • ^i ij «••««;« ;•, 

6. That the nobility and peasantry *wmH ^mam in 
full enjoyment of their property and elTects; And that they 
should have the right of arresting for debt. g. ^^^^^ 
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7. That the Venetian Republic pledged its word never 
to surrenderor place the Island of Corcyra under any foreign 
power; and that on all occasions the republic guaranteed to 
protect the islands agatnst any attempffrom tneir enemies. 

The government of the Venetians seems to have 
been very popular among the Islands,, and nothing 
particular occurred to disturb it until 1537^ when the 
Turks, under Barbarossa, besieged Corfu. Pesaro, 
the governor, fortified the ramparts to the best of his 
ability, sent the useless mouths into the interior of 
the island and prepared for a desperate resistance. 
Barbarossa landed his forces near the town of Corfu, 
and opened his batteries with such good effect that 
the Corfiotes were driven from an eminence command* 
ing the town. Several sorties were made, and the 
besiegers saw winter approach without * having 
gained any material advantage. Famine and plague 
also began to make dreadful havoc in their camp *, 
wad, after several ineffectual attempts^ the siege was 
abandoned. 

The islands then remained tolerably unmolested till 
1716, when the Turks under Achmet the Third deter- 
mined to besiege Corfu with 60^000 men. (Through- 
out these details Corfu may be considered as the re- 
presentative, generally^ of all the islands). The 
Venetians and Corfiotes prepared for a vigorous re- 
sistance. On July the 15th the Turkish admiral, 
having twenty-two ships under his command, ap- 
proached Corfu. He was met by the Venetian ad- 
mirals, Pisani and Cornari, whose force consisted of 
two parts, viz., galleys and galliots under Pisani, and 
ships under Cornari. The Turkish admiral was attacked 
and defeated by Pisani. The seraskier endeavoured 
to storm the citadel in a night attack; but the Vene- 
tian general made a counter sally with 2000 resolute 
men, and took the Turks by surprise in the rear, who 
fled, leaving 4000 dead in the trenches. After several 
other unsuccessful attempts, the Turks raised the 
siege, with a loss of 15,000 men, 56 pieces of cannon, 
and all the equipages, provisions, and baggage. 

The islands again remained tolerably quiet for 
about ninety years, when, after a possession of four 
centuries, the Venetians were doomed to lose them in 
the storm arising out of the French Revolution. The 
French army took possession of Corfu in 1797; but 
in 1798 the combined Russian and Turkish fleets 
sailed from Constantinople to expe;Jl them from the 
Adriatic; and after having taken Cerigo, Zante, Cepha- 
lonia, and Santa Maura, conquered Corfu on the 
1st of March, 1799. A constitution was soon after 
organized for the government of the islands, by which 
they were placed under the joint protection of Russia 
and Turkey. It was arranged that Corfu, Zante, 
Cephalonia, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, Cerigo, and 
all the smaller islands situated opposite the western 
coast of Turkey and Greece, should be formed into a 
republic, under the name of the Republic of the Seven 
United Islands, and to be jointly protected by Russia 
and Turkey. 

Soon afterwards, by the intrigues of Bonaparte, 
the islands became solely submissive to Turkey. When 
war broke out between Russia and Turkey, in 1807, 
the ambitious Ali Pasha thought it a fitting opportu- 
nity to seize the Ionian Islands ; but General Berthier, 
with a French force of 17,000 men, arrived at the 
islands and took possession of them, which the French 
retained until 1814. 

When the affairs of Europe were settled in 1815, 
the seven Ionian Islands were declared to be a single, 
free, and independent republic, under the protection 
of England. In 1817 a constitution was granted to 
the islands, setting forth the mode in which they 
were to be s^overned. In AprU, 1819, the final 



arrangement was iiiad« hy a Treaty between England 
and Turkey, in which the latter renounced all claim 
to the islands in the following article : — 

The Islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, SanU Maura, 
Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, known under the name of the 
Seven United Islfinds, as well as the small islands, partly 
inhabited and partly desert, which depend thereon, were 
formerly under the sovereignty of the Sublime Porte, ren- 
dering tribute and receiving protection; but the vicissitudes 
of time have produced changes in this state of things; and 
these islands having fallen into the possession of Great 
Britain, have been placed under the exclusive and immedi- 
ate protection of His Britannic Majesty, in conformity with 
the convention between the four great powers, solely rela- 
ting to the said islands* 

Having thus traced the manner, in which ' the 
islands came under the government or protection of 
Great Britain, we proceed to state the mode in which 
they are governed. The civil government consists of 
a LegUlativi Auembfy, a Senate, and a Judicial Authority. 
Our authority for what follows is Mr. Montgomery 
Martin's valuable History of the Colonies. 

Legislative Assembly, — ^This body consists of forty 
members, including the president) of the forty, eleven 
are integral memWs, and twenty-nine elected from 
the various islands in the following proportion : Corfu 
seven, Cephalonia seven, Zante seven, Santa Maura 
four, Ithaca one, Paxo one, Cerigo one. Each of the 
three last in rotation elects a second. The elections 
and all civil appointments are valid for five years; and 
the session of the parliament of the states is held every 
two years. The votes are vivd voce, and the sittings 
open ; ten members, and the president or vice-presi- 
dent constitute a legal meeting) and conferences with 
the senate, &c., are managed by the eleven integral 
members of the assembly, who form, with their pre- 
sident, the primary council. These eleven integral 
members, in the case of parliament having run its 
full course of five years, consist of the president and 
five members of the old senate, the four regents of 
the larger islands during the last parliament, and one 
of the regents of the smaller islands 5 but in case of a 
dissolution, instead of the regents, the lord high 
commissioner names five members of the late legis- 
lative assembly. 

The Senate. — This forms the executive power, and 
is composed of the president and five senators : the 
senators are elected out of the body of the legislative 
assembly in the following proportion, viz., Corfu one, 
Cephalonia one, Zante one, Santa Maura one, Ithaca, 
Paxo, and Cerigo one. The power of placing a mem- 
ber of the assembly in nomination for a senator rests 
with the president, on an application being made to 
him in writing, signed by four members of that body i 
the president places in nomination any person when 
eight members make a demand. The election takes 
place three days at farthest after the meeting of the 
assembly, and is decided by the plurality of votes, 
the president having a casting vote. The sanction 
of the lord high commissioner is necessary to the 
validity of the election. The senate remains in office 
five years, the president, half that period. The senate 
name& its own ministerial officers, with some excep- 
tions, and has the power of nominating the regents to 
the different islands, the judges, and other officers. 
During the recess of the parliament the senate has 
the power of making regulations which have pro 
tempore the force of laws: it has the power of 
originating laws, as well as disallowing any passed by 
the legislative assembly. 

The Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands 
is appointed by the British Crown. He appoints in 
each island a resident, or representative, who is a field- 
officer of the rep^iments on dutv in the island. The 
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regent, advocate, fiscal, secretary, and architect of 
each island, are appointed by the senate, subject to 
the approbation of the lord high commissioner. The 
municipal administration of each island consists of 
five members, independent of the president, (who is 
the regent.) The electors, or syndUa, of each island, 
choose ten persons, out of whom the regent selects 
five to form the municipal body. 

The Judicial anUhorUy in each island consists of three 
tribunal^ — ^a civil, a criminal, and a commercial; and 
there is a courtof appeal in each island, the judges being 
appointed by the senate, subject to the i4;>proval of the 
lord high commissioner. Besides these courts, there 
are in each island tribunals for the trial of minor 
criminal offences, and for the adjudication of small 
civil suits: these are presided over by justices of the 
peace for the island, appointed by the regent. 

At the seat of government, (Corfu,) there is, in 
addition to the foregoing courts, a superior or high 
court of appeal, denominated the "Supreme Council of 
Justice,** and consisting ot four ordinary members, 
two English and two Greek, and two extraordinary 
members, viz., the lord high commissioner, and the 
president of the senate. Trial by jury does notexist^ 
nor are there any assessors to aid the judges: it 
is understood that Lord Nugent, when lord high 
commissioner, wished to introduce trial by jury into 
the islands; but that circumstances prevented it. 

Before the cession of the islands to England, the 
laws were partly Venetian, partly Greek ; but a new 
code has since been adopted. Among the laws abolished 
was a very singular one relating to property, viz., that 
a purchaser was compelled to restore a property to a 
seller several years after the bargain, for the same price 
at which it was vended, if the vendor tendered the 
original sum. It is said that lawyers are exceedingly 
abundant in the islands, every tenth individaal being 
in some way connected with the legal profession. 

By far the most important production of these 
islands, and to which the attention of the inhabitants 
is moat particularly directed, is currants, — those which 
we receive in a dried form : nearly twenty million 
pounds* weight of currants, valued at 180,000/., are 
yearly exported. The other e3q)orts are olive oil, 
wine, spirits, valonca, salt, and a few other articles. 
The native manufactures are cottons, silks, woollens, 
earthenware, coarse clothing, shoes, hides, cordage, 
hardware, soap, casks, and barrels, &c. The imports 
in the year 1834 amounted to 60 9,9 7 7/.; the exports, 
565,665/. Currants, olive oil, and wine, the staple 
produce of the islands, pay an ad valorem export duty 
of 18 per cent; and soap one of 8 per cent: vessels 
purchased by foreigners 5 or 6 per cent. All other 
articles are export free ; and the import duties are 
generally light. 

These general details will prepare us for a descrip- 
tion of Ihe islands individually, in a few subsequent 
papers. We will conclude this article by quoting a 
remark by Mr. Martin : — 

The importance of these islands to England has reference 
principally to their geographical position, by which they 
are admirably adapted for protecting our trade in the 
eastern parts of Europe, and of extending our commerce as 
soon as Greece becomes more settled and civilized. It 
would be well if trial by jury were introduced into the 
islands, and a free press promoted, and I would suggest 
that the wines bond fide prepared in the Ionian Isles be 
admitted into England, on the same footingas those of the 
Cape of Good Hope or any other colony. There can be no 
doubt that we have effected some good in elevating the 
character of the lonians. By a perseverance in our present 
system, we shall be laying a permanent foundation for the 
extension of the British name and commerce throughout 
eastern Europe. 



GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 

II. 

A PKSCniFTioN of the mode of working the diamond 
has been already given in the seventh volume of this 
Magazine, page 20, and representations have been 
furnished* of the most celebrated diamonds in the 
world. By comparing the very small size of these 
stones with their immense price, it will be evident 
that, of all known substances, diamonds contaii^ the 
greatest value within the smallest bulk. The value 
of precious stones is estimated in a different way from 
that of most other substances. For two ounces or 
gold, for instance, we must pay twice the price for 
one ounce, whether the two ounces be in one piece of 
in several. The case is very different with precious 
stones ; for it is much more rare to meet with stones 
of a large size, than with small ones, and we cannot, 
as in the case of gold, melt, or otherwise join together, 
several pieces. Hence, a diamond, or other gem, of 
two ounces' weight, would be worth much more than 
two similar gems of one ounce each. The mode 
therefore of estimating the value of a diamond of 
moderate size is this. The weight of all gems is ex- 
pressed in carats, one of which is equal to four grains. 
Now, instead of multiplying the weight in carats by 
the price per carat, the number of carats is first 
squared, or multiplied by itself, and then by the value 
of one carat. Hence, if a diamond of one carat were 
worth 21., one of six carats would be worth, not 12/., 
but 721,, that being the product of six multiplied by 
itself, and by 2/. In very large diamonds, however^ 
the price follows no fixed rule, but depends principally 
on the relative wishes of the buyer and seller. 

Of the extreme hardness of the diamond the 
ancients seem to have been well aware, for its name, 
both in Greek and Latin, is expressive of that quality/ 
the word adamas implying invincible hardness. They 
believed that it would yield neither to fi.re nor ham- 
mer, and yet imagined that it could be dissolved by 
goats' blood. As long ago as the year 1 609 it was 
conjectured by Boetius de Boot that the diamond was 
an inflammable substance, and, in 1694, some dia 
monds were burnt in the presence of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, by means of a strong lens. These ex- 
periments appear to have attracted little attention, 
and were apparently unknown to Sir Isaac Newton, 
for he was led to suspect the combustible nature of 
diamonds by observing their very great refracting 
power. The relation which he supposed to exist be- 
tween this refractive power and the inflammability of 
substances was confirmed by the experiments of Dr. 
Brewster on phosphorus and sulphur; and the in- 
vestigations of this celebrated optician on the proper- 
ties of the diamond led him to the conclusion that it 
has originated, like amber, from perhaps vegetable 
matter, which gradually acquires a crystalline form, 
by the influence of time, and the slow action of cor- 
puscular forces. 

One of the most startling and unexpected dis- 
coveries of modern science is, that the diamond is 
composed of nothing but pure carbon, which is the 
name given by chemists to common charcoal, when 
divested of all its impurities. In fact, the purest 
charcoal differs in no respect from the diamond except 
in its state of aggregation -, the diamond being crys- 
tallized, and the charcoal uncrystallized. All the 
attempts, however, to crystallize charcoal artificially, 
and so to produce diamonds, have hitherto failed. 
The more we purify charcoal, the blacker and more 
opaqoe docs it become. In one case, where the heat 
of a powerful galvanic battery was employed, the 
charcoal became to hard as to scratch glass : there 
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seeroSi however^ good reason to believe thkt some 
impurity in the charcoal, and not the charcoal itself, 
was fused] and hence the apparent increase in hard- 
ness. Could it once be really fused, it is probable 
that, like many other bodies, it would crystallize in 
cooling, and thus form the diamond. By the appli- 
cation of intense heat, the diamond can be made to 
bum away in the same manner as charcoal, and to 
form precisely the same gaseous result as would be 
obtained from a piece of pure charcoal of the same 
weight 

Pig. u 




The apparatus employed for exhibiting the results 
of the combustion of the diamond is here shown. It 
consists of a glass globe, having a large aperture; the 
stop-cock, which screws into this cap, has a jet, a, 
rising from it, nearly into the centre of the globe ; 
this is destined to convey a small stream of hydrogen, 
which is ignited by electricity, by means of the con- 
ducting wires, ce; the knot, d, communicating with 
an electrical machine. At the upper part of the jet 
is a little platinum cup, pierced full of holes, which 
serves as a grate to hold the diamonds. In using this 
apparatus, the globe is first exhausted of its air by the 
air-pump, and filled with oxygen gas; a stream of 
hydrogen is then forced in by means of a bladder 
containing this gas, which is ignited at the jet by 
means of an electric spark: the hydrogen flame heats 
the cup and diamonds white-hot: the hydrogen is 
removed, and the diamonds will then bum with a 
strong white heat, converting the oxygen of the globe 
into carbonic acid gas. 

A fabulous account ii given by Pliny of the dis- 
solving of the diamond for the lapidary's use, which 
is sufficient to prove that the ancients were aware of 
the property of its powder or dust for cutting, en- 
graving, and polishing other stones. In fact, they 
carried the art of gem-sculpture to great perfection 
by its means, while they were wholly unacquainted 
with the art of cutting the diamond itself. They 
satisfied themselves with such as were polished 
naturally, and these were valued according to the 
beauty and perfection of their crytallization and 
transparency. Until the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the art of cutting and polishing the diamond was 
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unknown in Europe. It is said to have oeen first 
invented by Louis de Berquin, a native of Bruges, in 
1456. The natural form assumed by the diamond is 
the same as that assumed by the crystals of alum, 
namely, an oetokedron, which consists of two four- 
sided pyramids, joined together base to base. The 
line passing round the common base, separating the 
P3rramids, is called the girdie; and the imaginary line, 
joining the two summits, or points, is called the <ms. 
The cksp of the dress of Charlemagne, 
which is preserved at the Abbey of St. 
Denis to the present time^ contains 
four large uncut diamonds of this 
shape, which must indeed have been 
the only form of diamond known to 
the ancients, since they were unac- 
quainted with the mode of cutting 
&em. 

The first operation in preparing a rough diamond 
is to grind away some or all of the faces or triangular 
surfaces, in such a manner as to reduce the girdle to 
the form of a perfect square. It is also desirable that 
each side of this square should be, as nearly as 
convenient, equal to about half the length of the 
axis. The stone is then fit to be cut into either a 
brilliant, or a rose diamond ; which are almost the 
only forms in which diamonds are now cat. In the 
rose diamond one of the pyramids is cut into a kind 
of dome, covered with triangular facets, and termi- 
nating in a point. This forms the projecting part 
when the diamond is set, and is called the table side. 
The part on the other side of the girdle is called the 
coiiet, and is imbedded in the cavity made to receive 
the stone. In rose diamonds the collet is much more 
shallow and less cut, than the table side ; but, in 
brilliants, the collet is about twice as deep as the 
projecting portion, which latter does not terminate 
in a point, but has an octagonal flat surface called 
the tabie. 

no, Si aosx nixMOxn. 
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Heat is often applied to diamonds with very 
beneficial effect, and is found to dissipate the flaws, 
and coloured specks and veins, which are so common 
in them. Beckmann states that he once saw a 
diamond subjected to heat, in order to the removal of 
a large brown spot which greatly impaired its beauty. 
The effect of the heat was to disperse the matter of 
the spot throughout the whole stone, and cause it to 
assume a rich and equally diffused red colour; and it 
was in consequence sold at a great profit, as a red 
diamond. Another diamond which had a spot 
apparently similar was then treated in the same 
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manner, but in tbis case, tbc impurity spread, and tbe 
whole gem assumed a blackish hue which greatly 
diminished its beauty and value. 

The powder of the diamond is not only the best 
that can be used by the lapidary and gem engraver, 
bat .it is also more economical than emery, or any 
other material for cutting, engraving, and polishing 
hard stones. The extensive use of the diamond to 
glaziers and glass cutters is well known. The 
glazier's diamond is set in a steel socket, and attached 
to a wooden handle, not much larger than a pencil. 
The point of the natural crystal alone is available for 
their use, for it is a remarkable fact, that when dia- 
monds are cut or split they will not answer the same 
purpose ; they will scratch the glass, but it will not 
break along the scratch, as it does when a point of 
the natural crystal is used. 

In that part of the process of engraving called 
etching, an application of the diamond has been made, 
which is of great importance to the art. Steel points 
were formerly used called etching-needles, but these 
BO soon became blunt by friction against the copper, 
that it was impossible to make what are called flat or 
even tints, but the diamond being turned to a coni- 
cal point; or otherwise cut to a proper form, is not 
worn away by the friction of the copper, and con- 
sequently the lines drawn by it are of equal thickness. 
Mr. Lowry the eminent engraver, who made this 
application of the diamond some years ago, caused 
his diamond etching points to be turned in a lathe, 
by holding a thin splinter of diamond against them 
as a chisel. 

THE POLISH JEWS. 

The spread of the Hebrew race throughout Poland 
is one of the most singular phenomena in the history 
of modem nations. From the Black Sea to the 
Baltic, from Riga and Danzig to Odessa, and in every 
intermediate town, the Jews have risen into a degiee 
of weight and influence, as well as predominance in 
point of numbers, to which i^one of the children of 
Israel in any other country can make the slightest 
pretension. There is not a town in the extensive 
tracky to which I refer, in which they have not 
monopolized every avocation connected with trade, 
mechanics, and manufactures, save and except the 
crafts of the smith and carpenter, and no business is 
to be transacted without their intervention, however 
important or trivial The nobleman must employ a 
Jew to sell his grain, and the master of a family can- 
not obtain a steward, servant, cook, or even a teacher 
for his children, excepting through one of the frater- 
nity : he is the land-agent for letting property, the 
collector for getting in moneys, the factor for purchas- 
ing goods and stores, — ^nay, I scarcely overstep the 
truth when I afiirm, that, without the aid of a son of 
Abraham, you can neither dine, nor ride, nor travel, 
nor get a night's lodgings, nor dress yourself. It is 
not long since that the Jews were the exclusive 
farmers of all the duties, mines, and salt-works in 
Poland; and even now they hold the collecting of the 
turnpike and highway rates, and the bridge-tolls, as 
well as the distilleries, almost entirely in their hands. 
Every nobleman in Poland, whether in town or 
country, has an Israelite for his factotum, without 
whom he would be like a human trunk sans arms 
or legs. Even in negociating for the hire of a carriage 
and horses, the proprietor did not dare to deal with 
us but through a Jewish agent 

During the middle ages, when Poland became great 
enough to claim rank among European nations, and 
her conquests^ aflluence, and thirst for civilized 



enjoyments, rendered the cultivation of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce necessary to her social ex- 
istence, there was not any intermediate class between 
the nobleman and peasant, — in fact, no middle rank 
in society capable of supplying the void. In 1 264, 
therefore, Boleslaus, then sovereign of Poland, be- 
thought himself of at once creating such a class^ by 
inviting the Jews to settle among his subjects. Ger« 
many furnished his land with mechanics and dealers, 
and in a few short years it was overspread with them 
as if by magic. 

The character of the two races, however dissimilar 
it was, fitted them for associating together. The Jew 
was uncleanly, and so was the Pole; here, then, there 
was no stumbling-block in the way : the Pole was 
rash and reckless, the Jew peaceable and patient; 
the Pole is fond of exercising power, the Jew bends 
quietly to it; the Pole allows no might or right to 
any but an equal, the Jew contends for no right 
which is not common property; with all this, the 
Pole is generous and extravagant, while none may 
surpass the Jew in profiting by other's foibles; the 
Pole knows nothing of accounts, the Jew has them at 
his fingers* ends; the Pole lives but for the present 
day, and is at sea in the hour of need, while the Jew 
never leaps without looking, and comes tx) the Pole's 
rescue whenever the sky lowers; in fine, the Pole is 
afraid of work, the Jew neither of toil nor trouble. 

The black-eyed daughter of Israel was a mainstay 
of the new community; for many an Esther exercised 
sovereign sway at the court of Warsaw, particularly 
the favourite mistress of Casimir the Great, who gave 
them equality of rights with his own lieges in the 
courts of law, exempted them from public burdens, 
such as supplying men for his asmy, &c., and enacted 
laws to protect them from the caprice and tyranny of 
the landed gentry. In spite of every enactment, 
however, they were then, and have ever since been, 
most cruelly trampled upon by the Polish nobles, 
who treat the Jews on their properties according to 
their sovereign good pleasure; for woe betide the 
caitiff who dare even whisper of calling in the laws to 
his defence. He must pay whatever tax his master 
chooses to impose upon him ; but the latter is dis- 
creet enough to avoid pushing his extortions to such 
an extreme as would drive the Israelite to *' cut and 
run." The law prohibits the noble from whipping or 
manually chastising him ; but the Jew knows his 
master's infirmity of temper, and therefore submits to 
it in humble patience. If the lord pull his beard, he 
gives him full permission to do the same by the first 
countryman he may chance to encounter. 

It was formerly the custom in Poland for noblemen 
to maintain Jews as fools or jesters under their 
roofs ; nor has the custom been entirely done away 
with in the present day. It is a common thing to find 
Jewish fools quartered in the country houses of the 
Polish gentry; nothing comes amiss to these poor 
creatures; they stand in the same relation to the 
household as a pet dog does among ourselves, occupy 
a comer in their master's apartment, and eat at the 
same table, but are the scape-goats on whom every 
member of the family may vent his spleen or jocosity, 
ad libitum, I heard much of such a miserable piece 
of mortality, who was living under a rich Pole's roof 
a few years ago. He had received the high-sounding 
name of Prince John, and whether in moments of 
jest or earnest, was known by no other. He was 
dressed after as elegant a fashion as the master of 
the house, and prodigally feasted by all within 
doors, — a favourite lap-dog could not have been raor6 
daintily crammed. It was his imperative duty to 
swallow whatever was given him, whether it were > 
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sugar to tickle hii palate, or a dose of bitters by way 
of a change. Prince John had his fits of humour like 
his fellow favourites ; sometimes the evil sprite was 
laid by a box of sweetmeats ; at others, driven out by 
what was less palatable — a good whipping. His 
direst foes were to be found in the nursery; for the 
children made him play the part of a horse, an ass, 
or a dancing bear, just mm the frolic of the moment 
called for it: on these occasions he was somewhat 
mercilessly dealt with; but he never went without his 
reward — a jar of syrup, which they insisted upon bis 
emptying under their noses. Sundays were masque- 
rade days to him : they dressed him up one day as 
king of the Hottentots, and on another as Brahma, 
or Jupiter, or Pluto, as the whim seised them. They 
found a hearty seconder in their father, who would 
push his tricks with the prince to a much keener 
extent, — nay, at times, even to blood-shedding. One 
day, for instance, he found Prince John in the yard 
of his mansion, upon returning from the chace, which 
had not afforded him a single shot; his ire was up at 
the disappointment, and needed a vent. "I hope 
your excellency has met with good sport!" exclaimed 
the prince, with a friendly greeting and most obse> 
quious bow. " Begone, execrable wretch !" retorted 
his lord, " I haven't so much as winged a prattling 
pie ! My charge lies yet in the barrel ! But stop a 
bit, caitiff! you're the magpie's twin-brother, and I'll 
have my shot yet. Quick, quick ! mount that tree } 
quick, I say ; or Til send the whole charge into your 
cranium. Climb away : — higher, sirrah ! — ^perch on 
that branch yonder ! — that's the thing ! — Now, chat- 
terer, sit still and hold fast !" He then took sure aim 
at the Jew's legs, and pulled the trigger; down came 
the poor fellow, howling and screaming, prostrate in 
the yard, where his master left him with a loud laugh 
at his feat, and trotted off to his own door, at which 
he dismounted in the best of humours with his sport. 
Prince John was brought home, carefully tended and 
made whole, feasted for some days on sugar-plums 
and honey,' and was quite content to abide his future 
fortunes under the same roof. 

Such scenes are but too characteristic of the temper 
and manners prevalent among the generality of the 
Polish gentry. But in Galicia, the Austrian govern- 
ment have set a curb upon all this tyrannous bearing 
towards the Jewish race, and both master and man 
are the happier for it*.— Letter from Lemherg, by J. 
O. Kohl. 



RESIGNATION. 
I GRANT that we are surrounded by real dangers. I 
pretend not to be above suffering; and I attach no 
merit to becoming the reckless dupe of men or chance. 
But the order of events, which we call by the name 
of chance, is more sage than any that human calcu- 
lation can arrange. The highest philosophy is at the 
■ame time the most simple and practicable. There is 
no error more common than one which is taken for 
profound wisdom. Most men look too deep for the 
springs of events and the motives of action. In 
difficult alternatives we shall be most wise in trusting 
the course of events freely to a higher arm. If we are 
menaced by an evident peril, let us summon all our 
energy, and courageously straggle to ward it off. If 
after all, neither wisdom can evade it, nor bravery 

* The proportion of Jews to the ChrisUan population of Poland 
IB about tea m every nmety-six individuals jthe actual numhers 
^ing 468.646 Jew. and 3.899.863 Christian.. In Wamw? thi 
ro wh metropobs. the proportion is much greater, every fourth indi- 
I^Q^i^K^ l-'*"* ^"i?***^ persuasionj namely. 36.390 Jew., and 



vanquish it, let us see how true wisdom ordains us to 
sustain it. 

it How many are ignorant of the value of resignation^ 
or confound it with weakness ! The courage of resig- 
nation is, perhaps, the most high and rare of all the 
forms of that virtue. Man received the gift directly 
from the Author of his being. His desires, inquietudes, 
misguided opinions, the fruits of an ambitious and in- 
congruous education, have weakened its force in the 
soul. Who can read the anecdote of the American 
wilderness without thrilling emotion? 

An Indian, descending the Niagara river, was 
thrown into the rapids above the sublime cataract. 
The nursling of the desert rowed with an incredible 
vigour at first, in en intense struggle for life. Seeing 
his efforts useless, he dropped his oars, sung his death- 
song, and floated in calmness down the abyss. His 
example is worthy of the imitation of a Christian. 
While there is hope, let us nerve all our foirce to avail 
ourselves of all the chances it suggests. When hope 
ceases, and peril must be braved, wisdom counsels 
calm resignation. 

In regard to unconquerable evils, the true doctrine 
is not vain resistance, but profound submission. It 
conceals the outline of what we have to suffer as with 
a veil. It hastens to bring us Jthe fruit of consoling 
time. It opens our eyes to a clearer view of the pos- 
sessions which remain to us. It precedes hope, as 
twilight ushers in the day. D. 

FIRST STEAM TRIP ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
AND le^ARTHQUAKE, IN 1811. 

Wkrb there no other visible proofs that man, who is 
of few days and full of trouble, only fulfils the inten- 
tion of his Creator, in extending his thoughts to the 
vast and the infinite, whether as it respects space or 
time, we might presume this from the objects that 
solicit his contemplation being in so many instances 
placed far beyond the sphere of his necessities. 
Ancient monuments, of more or less remote antiquity, 
prompt i^culatioBS and inquiries which do not in 
the least concern his bodily wants or enjoyments, but 
prodigiously enlarge the range of his thoughts — the 
labours that ensure to him food and clothing, might 
be conducted under a sky filled with one uniform 
brightness during the day, and presenting one dusky 
and unbroken pall at night— but then the sun, and 
the moon, and the stars, all in apparent motion from 
east to west, and some having various other motions 
which the fixed stars make more distinguishable ; all 
these prove that man was made for contemplation 
as well as toil, and tempt his mind to expatiate in 
an immensity beyond and above the narrow limits of 
his daily occupations. 

But it. is not mere contemplation that is thus ex- 
cited. Other appearances excite wonder, and awe, 
and fear — ^thus arousing the conscience and teaching 
humility to the natural pride of man. Of this we 
have a remarkable instance in the contemporaneous 
occurrence in North America, about thirty years ago, 
of the first voyage of a steamer on the Mississippi — 
an event calculated to produce a feeling of exultation 
at the triumph of human art over natural obstacles — 
and of that most fearful of ail interruptions to the or- 
dinary course of nature— -an earthquake. 

From Mr. C. J. Latrobe's Rambler in North AtM' 
rica we gather the following facts, and have thrown 
them into a shorter statement than Mr. L*s. 

The success of steam navigation on the Hudson 
naturally suggested its practicability on the western 
rivers of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt of New 
York, pursuant to «n agreement with Phancelior 
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Livingston and Mr. Vvlton, surveyed these rivers 
from Pittsburg to New Orleans, in 1809. His report 
was favourable, and nnder his direction, the first 
boat was built and launched on the Ohio, at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1^11. Being intended to ply between 
Natchez and New Orleans, whose name it bore, it 
leflt Pittsburg, without teight or passengers. Mr. R. 
and his young family, Mr. Baker, the engineer, 
Andrew Jack, the pilot, and six hands, with a few 
domestics, formed her whole burden. Mr. R., having 
discovered two beds of coal, on his previous survey, 
about 120 miles below Louisville rapids, he now took 
tools to work them, in order that by a supply of coal 
be might save delays to the boat in getting wood, 
there &ing as yet no wood-yards for that purpose. 

Late on the fourth night they safely reached Louis- 
ville, — a distance of above 700 miles. Many settlers, 
who had never heard of the invention, were filled 
with fear and wonder at the strange shape and mar- 
vellous fleetness of the boat ; and it is said that on its 
arrival before Louisville by clear moonlight, multi- 
tudes ran from their beds to ascertain what was the 
cause of the extraordinary sound made by the esca- 
ping steam on the engine being stopped. It is said 
that some thought that the splendid comet of that 
year must have Allien into the Ohio. The lowness of 
the water at the rapids, detained the boat for three 
weeks in the upper part of the Ohio, but in the last 
week of November, as the waters rose, it resumed its 
voyage. 

On arriving at the first of the two beds of coal 
which they had by this time bought from the 
government, they found a quantity quarried to hand 
by some unknown depredators, and were employed 
in conveying it on board, when they learned for the 
first time from some of the squatters about the place, 
that strange noises had been heard the day before 
and that there had been an earthquake. 

The next day they resumed their voyage* The air 
grew oppressively hot, and was misty, still, and dull. 
The sun shone like a glowing ball of copper, shedding 
a lurid twilight on the stream. As evening drew on, 
again add again a rushing sound and loud splash drew 
their attention to the shore, large portions of which 
were torn from the land, and fell into the river. All 
was so still in the intervals that you might have heard 
a pin drop on the deck. Little was said by the awe- 
struck voyagers, and the crew were the more alarmed 
as it was about this time that the great comet of 
1811 disappeared from the sky. 

The second day from their taking in the coal all 
the above portentous Signs continued and increased. 
The pilot was in despair at finding the channels every- 
where altered, and numberless trees with their roots 
upwards lying where formeriy he had known deep 
water. The trees on the banks wa^ed and nodded 
without a wind. Yet the voyagers had no choice but 
to proceed. Towards night-fall they were at a loss 
for shelter. They had usually brought-to under the 
shore, but how to do this where the banks were 
everywhere seen disappearing? A large island in 
mid-channel, known to the pilot, and by him thought 
a better alternative, was sought for in vain ; it, too, 
had been completely engulphed. At length, as the 
night closed in, they found an islet, and, ronnding- 
to, there they moored the boat. There they lay, 
keeping watch on deck, and listening during the long 
autumn night, to the horrible' roar and gurgle of the 
waters, and hearing from time to time the commotion 
made by the masses of earth and trees, as they slid 
downwards and were swallowed up by the stream. 
Tlie mother of the party, who had lately had a child, 
was free uently awakened from her restless slumber I 



j by shocks of an earthquake communicated from the 
I island to the bows of the boat. As the day broke, 
after this long and anxious night, they found they 
were near where the Ohio enters the Mississippi, and 
although the shores and channels were so changed 
as not to be recognised, about noon they reached 
New Madrid, a small town on the latter of these 
rivers. There they found the utmost distress and 
fearj part of the people had fled to the higher 
grounds; others prayed to be received on board, for 
the earth was gaping on all sides, and the houses 
were hourly falling around them. 

They found the Mississippi as they advanced, though 
at all times a fearful stream, unusually swollen, 
muddy, and full of trees; and though they neither 
felt nor saw signs of any more earthquakes, it was 
not without many days more of much peril that they 
at last reached Natchez, to the great astonishment of 
all, the escape of the boat having been thought im- * 
possible* 

Such was the first steam voyage on the Ohio 
and Mississippi. 



CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

Thb habit of castle-building, as it is called, in which 
so many pereons are accustomed to employ their 
vacant and solitary hours, is yet far from being either 
an innocent or a safe exercise of the mind. To 
be constantly dwelling on imaginary pictures of 
grandeur or felicity, feeding the vanity and infiaming 
the desires with visions of prosperity which circuni- 
stances forbid us to realize, has an obvious tendency 
to make us restless and dissatisfied in the station 
assigned to us by Providence, and envious of the 
superior advantages of those above us. Indeed, if we 
look narrowly to the sources from which this habit 
proceeds, and the dispositions of mind with which it 
is connected, we shall need nothing more to convince 
us how utterly repugnant it is to the humble, self- 
denying, and unworldly spirit of the true Christian. 
For in the first place, in the great majority of cases 
the root from which these vain imaginations spring, 
the aliment on which they feed, and the fruit which 
they nourish to a monstrous growth, is pride. The 
dreams of the castle-builder are dreams of self-exalta« 
tion and self-applause : the tower which in imagination 
he builds up to Heaven, is designed for his own eleva- 
tion and glory. Self-flattering^isions of this sort are 
well designated by Bishop Taylor as "fancies of 
vanity, and secret whispers of the devil of pride.** 
''Some fantastic spirits,'* he says, " will walk alone, 
and dream waking of greatnesses, of palaces, of excel- 
lent orations, full theatres, loud applauses, sudden 
advancement, great fortunes, and so will spend an 
hour with imaginative pleasure ; all their employment 
being nothing but fumes of pride, and secret indefi- 
nite desires and significations of what their heart 
wishes*.** 

Let the dreams of the castle-builder, however, be 
not so immediately ministering to pride and vain-glory, 
upon what objects at best will they be employed, and 
in what direction will they be turned? To riches, 
power, luxury, worldly pleasures, sensual enjoyments^ 
and the like. Such are the objects on which they in- 
variably dwell, and such are the appetites and affec- 
tions which they must powerfully tend to stimulate 
and inflame. How unsuitable then is such an empioy- 
pnent of the thoughts to one whose profession it 
is and whose constant aim it ought to be to " se|^ his 
affections on things above, not on things ot the eartlii' 
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to mortify the pride of life and the love of this world, 
and to have his conversation in Heaven ! It is to the 
young especially, whose ardent hopes and lively imagi- 
nations particularly expose them to the dangers of an 
unbridled exercise of the fancy, and to fond and 
glittering dreams of worldly prosperity, that the 
apostle addresses the emphatic warning to be sober- 
minded*. What disposition of mind can be conceived 
more totally opposed to that which inspires the wild 
visions of the castle-builder? ^ Pophron, 



THE MOUNTAIN ASH, (Sorbus aucuparia.) 



This graceful tree, known also as the Quicken tree, 
and in the north of England as the Rowan tree, 
must not be confounded with the common Ash, 
(Fraxinus excelsior,) which is a very diflFerent and a 
far more valuable tree, and has already been described 
in Saturday Magazine, Vol. IX., p. 228. 

The mountain ash is a slow growing tree, and does 
not attain sufficient bulk to make its timber valuable, 
neither is the wood durable enough to answer those 
purposes for which the common ash is employed. It 
is properly a species of the service or sorb, and in the 
north, where it is permitted to grow at pleasure, it 
attains a much greater height than here, where it is 
looked upon chiefly as an ornamental tree for shrub- 
beries and plantations. These it enlivens in spring 
by the elegant lightness of its foliage, and the 
abundance of its fragrant blossoms, and in autumn 
by the beauty of its red berries, which remain on the 
tree during the whole winter. 

In former days, when the superstitious belief in 
witchcraft prevailed, the wood of this tree was sup- 
posed to be a preservative against its effects; and 
even to the present hour in some remote districts of 
the north, the virtues of the Wiggen tree (as the 
mountain ash is there called,) are still highly cele- 
brated. When the influence of some "auld witch'* is 
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maliciously exerted in the dairy, and many a weary 
hour has been spent in the operation of chumiug, 
without producing the desired effect, the remedy is 
said to be found in procuring a churn-staff made of 
the wiggen tree, which dispels the charm, and 
effectually frees the dairy from the interference of the 
witch. If the cattle are found tied together in the 
stables and cowhouses, or the cows are found to have 
been previously milked, or any other mischief to have 
been carried on, the prevention of further ills is 
sought for by supplying the utensils about the farm- 
yard with handles formed of the Wiggen tree. The 
blessing of undisturbed repose is scarcely expected 
without the aid of this never failing antidote to witch- 
ery. A branch of the wiggen tree is often suspended 
at the bed*8 head to prevent the witches from exerting 
their power by filling the mind with horrible images 
during sleep. The doorways of buildings are decorated 
in the like manner when there is any suspicion of 
danger from the influence of these imaginary beings. 

In speaking of the ornamental appearance of the 
mountain ash, Gilpin says : — *' In the Scottish High- 
lands it becomes a considerable tree. There, on some 
rocky mountains covered with dark pines and waving 
birch, which cast a solemn gloom o'er the lake below, 
a few mountain ashes joined in a clump, and mixing 
with them, have a fine effect. In summer the light 
green tint of their foliage, and in autumn the glowing 
berries, which hang clustering on them, contrast 
beautifully with the deeper green of the pines ; and if 
they are happily blended, and not in too large a pro- 
portion, they add some of the most picturesque 
fUmiture with which the sides of these rugged moun- 
tains are invested.** 

This tree will thrive in almost any soil, but flourishes 
most in hilly situations. The beautiful scarlet berries 
with which it is loaded afford a welcome supply to 
thrushes and many other birds, whose favourite food 
they form. These berries are bruised in water, fer- 
mented, and made into a pleasant drink by the inhabit- 
ants of the north of Europe 3 and when dried and 
powdered, they likewise afford them bread. Each 
berry contains three seeds, imbedded in pulp of a 
bitterish taste. The flower which preceded it is white 
and fragrant It stands in the twelfth class and third 
order of Linnaeus, and contains about twenty stamens 
and three pistils. An infusion of the berries is com- 
monly drunk in Wales, and forms an acid liquor 
somewhat resembling perry. An ardent spirit may 
likewise be distilled from them. 

Forming as it does one of the characteristics of 
Scottish scenery, the mountain ash or rowan is not 
forgotten by the poets of that land. Grahame thus 
contrasts the richer offerings of the south with the 
scanty products of his native country : — 

What, though the elnsterinff vine there hardly tempts 
The traveller's hand; thou^ birds of dazzling plume 
Perch on the loaded boughs. Give me thy woods, 
(Exolaims the banished man,) thy barren woods, 
Poor Scotland I sweeter there the reddening haw. 
The sloe, or rowan s bitter bunch, than here 
The purple grape : dearer the red-breast's note 
That mourns the &ding year in Scotia's vales. 
Than Philomel s, where spriug is ever new : 
More dear to me the red-breaj5t*8 sober suit, 
So like a withered leaflet, than the glare 
Of gaudy wings, that mske the iris dim. 
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TOGLAKABAD. 



Within a few miles of the city of Delhi*, in India, 
stand the remains of a once populous and important 
town, named Toglakabad, or Tughlickabad« It was a 
fortified town with a strong citadel, situated in the 
territories assigned to the Mogul in the province of 
Delhi, and named from its founder the Emperor 
Tughlik. A few miserable huts contain all the 
present inhabitants of Tughlickabad ; but the mde, 
massy, and stupendous ruins of its walls, palaces, and 
subterranean apartments, still attract the curiosity of 
travellers. Within a separate irregular fortification, 
connected with the town by a causeway, stands the 
mausoleum of the Emperor Tughlik Shah, (who 
reigned about a.d. 1321,) built of gigantic blocks of 
granite, in the form of a truncated pyramid, the walls 
converging as they ascend. 

Toglakabad appears to have been intended as a 
sort of citadel for the defence of the imperial city of 
Delhi, and to have arisen out of the disturbed state 
of Hindostan at an early period of its history. In the 
year 1317 (717 of the Hegira) Mubarick the First 
ascended the throne of Delhi, through the instru- 
mentality of some of his military officers. These 
^ See Saturday Magasine, Vol. X., pp. 130, 186^ 
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supporters he put to death after he had gained the 
imperial dignity,— a species of gratitude not at all 
uncommon in oriental countries : it is not improbable 
that monarchs, who hold the sceptre by so loose a 
tenure, apprehend that those who have power to 
put them on the throne may also be able to remove 
them from it. Mubarick disgusted many of the 
nobles of his court by heaping honours and re- 
wards on slaves and persons of the lowest degree. ^ 
Among others, Hassan, one of his slaves, the son of a 
seller of rags in Guzerat, received the title of 
Chusero, and, through the king's partiality for him, 
became the greatest man in the empire : he was 
appointed to ^e command of the army, and at the 
same time to the office of vizier; without possessing 
any of the talents necessary for those offices. The 
king then entered on a series of wars, which, being 
generally successful, enabled him to heap favours on « 
his favourite Chusero. These favours so increased the ^ 
influence and the ambition of this minion, that he . 
began to have designs against the throne, and tarn- r 
pered with the officers of the army to gain them over 
to his purpose; this they refused to do, and they 
informed the emperor of th^j|e8Jggs^^f^huaero^ut^ 
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the latter CMitHved to gajn cred«VM» ior ^ falae tele» 
by «Nd^ he wbb pardoned and tlK 4»ffi(»« puaisbed. 
Ch9Mio> tiQivever, «iierw»r4i atiopeoAed, ^ tjic aid 4of 
a band of hired ruffians, in murdering the canperor 
and all hia supporters, and then mounting thg^ dMiaiie 
4>f Delhi under the title of the £fiif»eror Chuseqou 

These scenes excited disgust in the mind of Ghajd, 
^toveamor of Lahore, who, bestif restate and w«ll- 
intentioned, resolved to do his utmost to get rid Qf A 
cruel usurper, who, as well as the J»aa wboaa ke bad 
just murdered, had no legitiaMte ligbt to ibe (tbxoocu 
He collected around basi «y ibeomraba aad ckiA 
who had resolution enough to oppoae tbe t^rraat, aad 
marched with a powerful army towards IMhL Tbe 
usurper with his army caiae out to meet them, amd 
was utteriy defeated, taken, and slain. Ghazi then 
entered Delhi, where the omrahs and mi^trates of 
the city came to meet him. He then inquired 
wheUier there were yet living any descendants of the 
legitimate line of princes whom Mubarick and Chu- 
sero had aet aside; and if not, desired them to chocMC 
a king to govern them in future. They answered 
with cme voice that none of the royal family w«re 
left alive^ and then at once proceeded to choose him. 
as emperor; and he accordingly, in the year 1321, 
ascended the throne c^ Delhi by tbe title of Tuglick 
the First 

Tuglick exerted his utmost powera to repair tbe 
mischief which had fallen on this empire during tbe 
preceding reigns ; he r^aired tbe palaces «nd fortifica- 
tions, fi.>uuded others, and encouraged induatry and 
ci»ramerce ; men of genius «nd learAing were called to 
court; iiiatitutes of law and f^oARemmeHSt were esta- 
bli^ed aud founded; mud a b^ter ^wtem «if goveim- 
meirt pursued. Suusi after bis acoesaiua, be fcui»d it 
nec<*>>fiary to aend aa army to bri^g Ao ^iHneianoe » 
revolted chief, Liddordeo, tbe fHOUiae <of Jjfriwkilj mad 
the conduct of tisia army w»a j^unen ftp Santk^ ^ibe 
emperor'a eldeat «ob. Tbrangh 4te imrndf^vf ^ 
some ^ tbe omeaba, ftbaa ««jpeditiaii If iad <if ipcceaag 
but, in A few aaootha Afterwfwda, fmaftbcr anmy was 
colltusted, jmd deapandMd Ho J«inWl. Tbia ^aty tsas 
then 'besiqged «nd <aken, nnd l^iddesdeo iM»d -i^ boa 
family, tugetber with tbetr idqpbaoata, ^aaaatte^ suM 
effects, were aeot to ISkatbi. Ti)e ^^y^^'^ir* swociMted 
th^^m in a eitudel wbiub ike bad bfuk ^oar CldU^, 
called Tughiikabad, Knd ^is ^a tbe £rat mention 
which is made in the history of Hmdostan of the 
place represented in our frontispiece. We do not 
jiropose to continue the details of the history; having 
shown what were the circumstances under which, and 
by jN'hom, tbe city of Xuglakabad* was buUt ia tbe 
year J 323. 

The amiable Bishop Hebar appeajs^ from tbe 

following extract from his Journal, .to have contem- 

pla^d a visit to Tqglakabad, but to have been unable 

to fulfil bis intention: "January 3.— ^Xbis morjui^g 

early I ^ent off my tents and bi^ggage to f nmrpfldahsd, 

a little town about fifteep miles from -Delhi, and in 

the afternoon followed them on horseback, isscoirted 

by five of SkinncjT js iionse, :and accompanied by ifr. 

Lusbington and Dr. Smith. We juiased by Humai- 

oou s tomb, and thenee through a dreary countiy, 

full of jruins, along a atony and broken road, marked 

aut at ci^ual distances of about a mile and a bajf, by 

solid circular atone .obeliaki^ 'crosa minara,' erected 
« 
* *nkeerthogca|iby of iladiaii aaaiM b oxcssdingly confuMd and 

unceruiin.; there are half a dagta .differeat modes of mlUag tbe 
name of ihe city which we call Toglakabad, and it is difficult to say 
which is the right one. We may mention, as another and still more 
striking iosUnfie of this, the nama of tienflhis Khan, the Asiatic 
conqueror ■ not only Are there tenor twelve different modes of apeUiag 
thm name (such as Chengiskan, Gengiskhan, ficc). but we have 
actually known the same author spsil it teiiaa dJmrsat ways ia 
differsat^am pt iheiSBia valun^ 



during Ui^ y n ip pu M mi Ume§ 4si tke sippij^ of Delhi. 
Half waf lo Fmtrefadabad w^ pafffjrd Cbc |;igai2tic ruins 
of Toghl4p3ibad, on a hiN about a coss* to our right. 
I rei^tted that we could not see them nearer; but 
Ike Bt9gfi WM of sufficient length for o^r Ipcaep, fod 
€bs few •easasning hours of daylight, without this 
addition. Mr. Elliot described them as chiefly inte- 

Wfight o£ tbe ft^iaey employed in them.** 

fWfSB Mbjor Affcbcr, b4n^ver, we obtain more 
4flfeai on tbe a<itygt, ile a^w that the new city of 
Ocdhi 9mi ike old ioft, #f Tofltlf tbaoi, form a conti- 
JUMtioa of eacb otibar, ^athmditig aere^ car eight miles. 
Tng/kwkwbmA be deaai^^ «a me oiAef^rndeat sights 
he ever wkneasad, aiifctaii^' aotjaiag Aior« than the 
deaertoi tmsaa of « boge AMteeaa, tbe rearing and 
biiildaag of wiaicb oiast keve coat linltnifi* time and 
labour, tbe beholder la atrack with aiwe at tbe 
coloaaal ffeaiiaiiia^ vbicb aeam raHber die work of 
«<TitaM** than of m^em. Tbe CArooflB£eK>ence of the 
fort ia ton five to six niiea: <i»e citadel is very high 
•nd ooouRasdii^j and to atdd to tbe otrosgtb of the 
wbole» « lai|^ i^wrae on one aide can eaaily be inun- 
dated. Tbe kii^ a toNHb ie outaide Ibe fort, and 
forasa n lortified at^^woxk ; ibe cotniiranicatitw is by a 
atone causeway, arcbed. ^Tbe wonder/' aaya Major 
Arcber, ^k cscited bow men could put such 
enonnona blodca of stone togetber, and faabion them 
into inir praportkina, when aaaiated so limitedly by 
art« tbru«gb the aid of anechanica : bow they ma- 
naged is A aeoret wbiob will doubtless rest with the 
MivefiKUMi, iar tbetr deacendanta are as blessedly 
^pkonant <!f any 4iaofal adence as men neied he" 
Onr frfiBfiifwnrr^ which conveys a good idea of the 
j-ttiaa we bave nttempted to describe, is 
^oMn «he audnable /ndMia Viem of Captain 
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aar^n mu maoM trbrkop. 
--^LnlapiMiiisignnift slawal^ «« 4ha fceen Addsin their luxu- 
riant xictboaas auiat lovar be, to toe aye^if iaith and devo* 
^i€Ni*b«!i^4tt«iavaD masespi: did we accustom ourselves to 
aasseiale ^wifib ^beir beautv ^e suiwEimendiag providence 
of God, as well ai the subordinate art and labour of man, 
they would possess an interest and a loveliness which the 
mare laver of nature never knew. The sweetest landscape 
i^ improved b^ the presence of animated objects, which im- 
part a liveliness, an interest, as it were, an existence, to the 
whole. What ioefeased foroe and interest are added to it 
by the preseaoB,ai« to apeak, of tbe living God! 

Shall wa be sa selfish ^ to ascribe the beauty of our 
cultivated And ricfalvnUdan fiakls to the mere assistant 
labours of our own fallen rac% unto wbom aU heycod the 
original curse of barrenness is mercy? Not unto us, not unto 
US, O Lord, but unto thy name be all the praise. Yea ! we 
win praise Ibee for thy goodness, and declare the wonders 
wtbiah JboU'doest 4or the children of men. 

if Me.aoeustom>attaebaa.toauob meditations as these,— 
if we view the 4iaatb.asithe Locda, andttbs fulness thereof— 
if we ^ev every .good gi& and every parfeot gift as coming 
down from above,-^we shall find *' good in everything ;" we 
sball find more to occupy our minds amid the green fields, 
despite their solitude and stillness, than in the crowded city ; 
each path wHl lead as 4o pleasure, to instruction, to God ; 
the rolling year will be full Qr*H.i» ; the wide theatre of Che 
wecld aull )be to our minds tbut jpae anii»fsal hoase of 
prayer, one varied and beauteous temple of ^im who dwell- 
etb not Ljp temples made with hands; .and all .the cauctlBss 
creations of his bounty, all those kindly fruits of the earth 
given and preserved to our use, and in due time to be 
enjoyed by us, will constantly admonish us, as they rise into 
strength and beauty, to give thaaks unto tlie Lord.for he is 
^ed ; for bis roemy andiiretb Cor aver*— -PAX.ijr a IWaye 
Lecture on the Lit^p 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE EDICT OF 
NANTES. 

In readhig detaite of tlK kislmrj of the rmnmm 
iMchanicttl tiid mfcn ttfa c fflf ani» W9 ht t p m mikp 
find iMntion itisde of tlie Miw^etHUn §fik0 Sdmi if 
Nante$, m ht\ng a meatti b^ wluak IIm fefakr coavaa 
of lrad« was mufcli diitwiKd aiicl twnci ittto nsir 
cbatonel*. It maf bi intcftatiiif to fascial i Bad ara^ 
particularly of a Protealant itf a u li j i, to kaow aoBw. 
thing df tb« liatiur*, tlia ob|acl, aad tba efleet of teil 
«dict 

Th« .MM of Nimie0Wn a aott of act a# pariia* 
BMit tiAMad »a IlMM 1« 15M»aiMl tba M iv mi i k m ^ 
tU Emti tf Nmm tma tiie wHbdiawal of thai act 
111 1685; th« object, la botii Inaiaaees, bciaf af a 
religioua aaiift«. Tbc FMtcaiaata af Vranee, dariof 
•ad aoon aftcff tbc thne of Lwtbcr, were calhvd b^ 
tb« general ttaina of j/aygjw^t, tba origia of whicb 
term is rather o acclUw ai aad ia a recent 
oil Paris*, wc baire gH^ca tbc ootlioca of tbc 
pcrsecutioaa wbicb tbc Pvoleataata aaicred froas tba 
Roniisb party, parti<«iilarly tbc bonrid eirat biunm as 
tbc MttHttere tf Bt Bartkoknum, Tbc Edict cf 
If antes was intended in some respects as a termina- 
tion ai this series of iajmicS and persccntioifr, and 
took effect abont twenty-six years after tbc date of 
the massacre. Wbeb tbc weab and erwel Henry tba 
Tbirdj who waa a tnere pnppct In tbc baada of the 
crafty aild still more crtiel Catherine da Mcdiciay 
died, tbc crown df France devolved Wpon Henry. 
king of Navatte, who theft took tbc tiila of King 
Henry the Foniih. He was originally a Proteatant, 
and however state policy nay have led bin to the 
culpable weakness of changiiig bis profession of iaitb 
two or three times daring his reigUi there seems 
reason to believe that be always remained, at hearty 
a Protestant But be this as it may, in 1598 be 
passed or granted tbc Edict of Nantes, by wbicb the 
Hngnenots or Piotestanta bad their civil righta 
secured to tbem ; the free exercise of their religion 
was confirmed to them; tbcy were to have eqnal claims 
with the Roman Catholics to all oflBces aad dignltiea} 
and they were left in po8S«issi6ii df certain fortresses 
which had been sccnrcd to them. 

The cflTect of this edict was, that ^« Protestants 
mnch increased in power and influence in France^ 
and Protestantism might have taken deep root In 
the country; but, unhappily, Henry the Fourtb was 
succeeded by Louis the Thirteenth, a man in every 
way his inferior. Under the influence of an ambitioua 
favourite and of a crafty confessor, Louia began to 
renew that narrow system of bttoleranee of whiob the 
Protestants had so long been the victims. Along 
series of civil contests followed, whicb ended in the 
complete subjection of the Protestants to Louis, or 
rather to his minister, Richelieu, at the siege of 
Ruchellc in 1629. For some years after this period, 
the ProtestaoU, though not possessed of any political 
or civil power, were allowed to i^erforiti the offices of 
their reltgion undisturbed. But wheu Louis the 
Fourteenth had been some years on the throne, and 
had exchanged a life of volaptuousness and profligacy 
for one of gloomy bigotry, he recommenced the per- 
secution of the Protestants. Under the fallacioua 
and most unchristian idea that Protestants were to be 
made Romanists at the poittt of the sword, be com* 
menced a terrible series of oppressive and cruel acts. 
In 1681 he deprived them of most of their civil righU, 
and on the death of his minister, Colbert, who had 
opposed these violent measures^ he proceeded to still 
greater extremities. Bodies d[ dragoons were sent 

a Saturday MagaMine, Vol, XV., p. S50. 



nto^ file softtbevn provincco, wnere the Protestanta 
were most oumcroua, to eompd the unhappy inhabit* 
ants to abjure tbefr fidtb; and, to prevent the 
emigratimt of tbe svffii^ers, tite frontiers were guarded 
wytfa Ae ubnost vigthmce. But notwithstanding this 
strict wsicb, more iban f^re hundred thousand Pro- 
testanta contrived to escape fhmi f^rance, resolved 
rntber to expatriate themselves than to renounce 
tberr faitb: thie waa about ene-balf of tbe whol^ 
number or Irotestanta in France. 

It Is not dHRcuK to perceive the effect of thfi 
nathlesa persec u tion eif tbe Protestants: we see rn it 
a wise and just ordinatton of Frovidettce, by whicb 
those who embrue their bands In the blood of their 
feHow-creatures to compel an abandonment of their 
fbitb, bring down on their ow» beads unforeseen and 
irremediable evils. France lost half a million of hef 
best artisans, and the Protestant countries of Europe, 
particularly England, Holland, and Brandenburg, 
gafned a large accession of skilled labour, which soon 
had a most material influence on the manufacturing 
interests of these countries. Weavers, and others 
connected more or less with the manufacture of 
tapestry, were very numerous among the emigrants, 
and they carried the secrets of their trades to tbe 
other countries which we have mentioned. 

The grounds on which the Protestants gradually 
found their position to be insupportable in Franca 
were Bumerous and most vexatious. Every speciea 
of fisvonr waa lavisbed upon converts, such aa 
exemption from taxes, eafyanebisement from parental 
authority (if the parents persisted in remaining Frthi 
teatants), advancement in professions, in public ser- 
vice, and in military rank ; while, on the other hand, 
disabilitiea of every kind were multiplied for those 
who adhered to the Protealant faith ; all placea of 
bevour and profit wefu closed agaiast them 3 and 
tliose who had previously held such offices were 
compelled to resign tbem. Tbe fVotestaats were 
next excluded flrom every kind of trade, and from the 
profession of law and medicine. All peasiona aad 
dignities were withdrawn frofn tbem; their names 
were erased from the books of the universities, and 
from the list of tbe royal household; and they 
were forbiddcB to farn« ^be revenue, or to serve the 
king in any capacity whatever. The ebambera of 
parliameat, established for tbe maintenance of tba 
Edict of Nantes, were suppressed. The Protestant 
clergy were vexed and humiliated by many restrictions 
of a most harassing character; their synods were 
made less fVequent, and the subjects of discussion 
limited In number | their charitable funds were 
applied to Roman Catholic purposes; they were 
forbidden to feach the languages, philosophy, or 
theology ; and the flourishing college of Sedan waa 
suppressed, together with other schools and colleges. 
The Protestants inhabiting the towns were obliged to 
abstain from secular employments on the festivals of 
the Roman Catholic church : they were also compelled 
to salute the host, and to perform many similar 
offices repugnant to the principles of a Protestant. 
When they retired into the country, and attended 
worship according to the form of their church, in the 
castles of the nobles of their own persuasion, the 
court limited their number, and disputed the right 
of the nobles to that feudal rank to which the liberty 
of Worship in their own castles was attached. The 
clergymen were next forbidden to preach, and were 
discharged from their offices. 

Is it surprising, then, that this series of cruel per- 
secution should have led to the abandonment of 
home and country? and can we refrain from ex- 
pressing admiration at tbe flrmness whicb induoed 
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^ Proteatanhr rather io goto foreign lands than to 
%ive up their cherished faith I The consequences of 
these unrighteous proceedings on the part of the 
French court were, as we have said, highly detrimental 
to the true interests and the real prosperity of the 
French nation, by the prodigious emigration it 
occasioned among the Protestants, who sought, in 
various parts of £urope, that religious liberty, and 
that humane treatment, which in their mother^coun- 
try was so cruelly refused them. Those among them 
whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded so 
closely as to prevent their flight, were exposed to the 
brutal rage of an unrelenting soldiery, and were 
assailed by every form of barbarous, persecution that 
might tend to subdue their courage, exhaust their 
patience, and thus engage them to a feigned and 
external profession of Popery, which in their con- 
sciences they beheld with the utmost aversion and 
disgust. The inhabitants of Cevennes, who were 
roused to attempt something in their own defence, 
nfterwards addressed a letter to the Dauphin, setting 
forth the reasons which had compelled them to resort 
to arms. After speaking of the persecution which 
preceded the revocation, they proceed : — 

AfUr. they had done ui all thetie mischiefs, the Edict of 
Mantes was repealed. In the execution of the revocation 
of this edict, they demolished our churches, and banibl^d 
our ministers out of the kingdom for ever, continuing to 
US a thouftand mischiefs, under divers pretences'. Afl these 
dreadful forms of persecution astonished the Cevennois, 
who ha& none to comfort them. Fear.cauKed some of them 
to hide themselves in woods and dens; ai)d others endea- 
voured to flee out of the kingdohiy.th'at they might set their 
lives and consciences at liberty/ according to the precept of 
tho Gos^l, **U they persecute you in one city, flee unto 
another.* But the passages were so well guarded to 
hinder the flight of these poor people, that the greater part 
of them were taken and sent to the galleys. They that 
fled from the city were also taken and locked up in prisons, 
which were sopn filled with these perseciited Protestants. 

They proceed to ^H^ ith^t while they were in con- 
cealment, performiqg'.diyJQe worship, in accordance 
with the institutes of Protestantism,—- 

The priest and friars, having notice of it, caused yet more 
dragoons and other troops to be sent into the Cevennes, 
which they placed in ambuscade, in the places through 
which those that were of the assemblies were to pass on 
their return. They seized them and cast them into prison ; 
oondemned some of both .sexes to be hanged^ and others to 
be carried away, the men to the galleys, Uie women to the 
nunneries. And if'ltl^y happened to find the nlace where 
they were assen^bled, they fired upon them without mercy, 
and without distinction of sex or age. 

These remarks it may be well to illustrate by one 
well-authenticated instance ^ and we will avail our- 
selves, for that purpose, of an interesting little work, 
published a few years ago, on the subject of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. A small band of 
Protestants, with their pastor, M. d*Algue, met in a 
secret spot for the performance of Divine service, 
having previous^ placed some of their body at all 
the avenues, to secure themselves against surprise. 
One of those to whom they had confided this office 
quitted his post, and hastened to St. Etienne, where 
he broke faith with his companions, and gave infor- 
mation of the assembly to the king*s troops. An 
officer and twenty men put themselves under the 
guidance of this unworthy person, who conducted 
them to the place of meeting. They found the assem- 
bly engaged in celebrating the Lord*s Supper ^ and 
into the midst of this peaceful scene of Christian 
communion the soldiers rushed with fury, making a 
discharge which at once threw many to the ground. 
Then drawing their swords, they struck indiscriminately 
at all they met, whether men, women, or children, 
killing Bome^ and WQ^uding great numbers. They 



afterwards pursued all who had lied on their approach 
to hide themselves among the rocks, and treated such 
as they could find in a similar manner. Among 
those who had taken flight, there were many who, 
finding they were pursued by the soldiers, threw 
themselves into the river which crossed their way, 
hoping to find the fording-plaae and to pass in safetyi 
but as it was night, the greater part were unable to 
discover the ford, and were therd>y carried away by 
the current and drowned. M. d' Algne, their pastor, 
favoured by the darkness, escaped on this occasion, 
but was taken some time after, together with his 
friend, the Sieur Roques, one of the elders of the 
church of Caderles. They had both remained finn 
to their religion, and had been compeUed to seek con- 
cealment, by wandering about in the forest* for 
eighteen or twenty months. They were at lengtb. 
arrested, and brought to trial : the crimes of which 
they were accused were, the having kept themselves 
concealed for a long time, that they might not be 
obliged to change their religion ; and having assisted 
at many Protestant assemblies, and performed in thena 
the functions of ministers. They pleaded guilty to 
all these charges, with cheerfulness and readiness, a» 
being charges at which they should feel glory rather 
thao ^hame. They were condemned to death, bat 
.offered life* if they would irecant: this they scorned to 
do; and' both perished on the scaffold. 
' It was, then, by such means as these that Louis 
the Fourteenth attempted to root out Protestantism 
firom the land of France. During the subsequent 
wars in which he was engaged, he gradually relaxed 
the laws against the Protestanta; but he could not 
undo the serious injury already done to the country 
by the expatriation of such a vast body of industrious 
artisans, through the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; and there are many acute persons who 
think that this unrighteous proceeding was one of the. 
numerous causes that led, many years afterwards, to 
the French Revolution, by exciting, in the minds oi 
the French people, a hatred of the Jesuita.and priests, 
through whose influence, principally, the revocation 
was brought about. 

TO A FRIEND IN SOailOW. 

Oh I we long have loved and ofien met with bosoms beating 

light, [bright^ 

When the Spring that burst around us was smilixig fiur and. 

When the bark of hope bore gaily down the glittering stream 

of life, [Btrifew 

Nor coming elonds foretold of its ooiirse throngh storme and 
Oh ! we long have loved, and often met — bat ne'er till now 

in eorrow, [furrow; 

For Gaxe along onr floweiy path at length has drawn hia 
I thought of all that we had been when I kissed thy pallid 

checdc, (oould not speak. 

And thy trembling form, that grief had changed, I saw, and 
Yes ! we long have loved in sunshine, but ne'er tiU now I 

knew 
How deep affection's root 'neath the shade of sorrow grew; 
For friendship, in the bloom and spring of life begun, 
A lovelier tint shall wear in the Aatumn*s mellowing sun. 
With interchange of deeper thought, with holier wishes 

fired, Linapired, 

E'en the chilling breath of Winter shall seem with warmth 
And while the brightness of our morning fiules to evening'a 

gray, 
We have a beacon sure beyond, to light our sinking day<-J. F. 

All amusements which consist in inflicting pain upon 
animals, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, &c„ are purely 
wicked. God never gave us power over animaU for such 
purposes* I can scarcely conceive of a more revolting exhi- 
bition of human nature, than is seen when men assemble to 
witness the misery which brutes inflict upon each other. 
Surely nothing can tend more directly to harden men in 
worse than brutal ferocity.— WAYj,ANPr> ^^.^^I^ 

L^iyiu^eu uy "v^U V^ V>^Vt Iv^ 
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There is no pause 
To the huge labodts o. that Arsenal 
"Whose foot the Tamar laves. There science lays 
The solid keel, and on it rears a frame 
Endurins, fair, maftnificentl The woods 
Of Europe, Asia. Africa, devote 
Their mightiest foliage to raise the vast. 
The thunder-bearing structure; till, at last. 
By genius nobly formed, the finished ship 
Is ready for th' impressive launch. The day 
Arrives ; the Atlantic tide is swelling high 
To place her on its bosom. 0*er her decks 
The streamers wave all gallantly, around 
Enlivening music floats, while monads crowd 
TV here the bold vessel on her rapid plane 
Sits proudly. Hark! the intrepid artisans 
Bemove her last supports ;— a orfeathless pause 
Holds the vast multitude;— a moment she 
Remains upon her slope,— then starts,— an now. 
Rushing sublimely to the flashinf? deep. 
Amid the ohouts of thousands she descendst 
Then rises buovantly, a graceful pile. 
To float supinely on the blue Hamoate, 
Till England the winged miracle shall send 
To bear ner dreaded banner round the globe.—CAREXNOTON. 

Carringtok, born and bred in the immediate vicinity 
of Devonport, thns speaks of the bnilding and launch- 
ing of those stopendons machines which are the pride 
of a maritime country like our own: nor is it sur- 
prising that a tone of enthusiasm should pervade the 
description; for there are but few productions of man 
more wonderful and admirable than a large ship^ com- 
pletely rigged and fitted for sea. 

Plymouth and Devonport are situated at the south- 
west comer of the county of Devon. Pljrmouth has 
long been an important town, — indeed it was so before 
Devonport was in existence, — ^but when Pljonouth 
became a great naval station, and when all the neces- 
sary arrangements were made for building ships in 
the neighbourhood, the docks became gradually sur- 
rounded by houses, the residences of those employed 
therein ; and thus a little town sprang up, which ob- 
tained the name of Plymouth Dock. But so rapidly 
did its population and its importance increase, that in 



1824 his Majesty King Greorge the Fourth gave to the 
town the name of Devonport, as it seamed no longer 
fitting that it should continue to appear as a mere 
appanage to Plymouth; It thus appears that the two 
towns of Plymouth and Devonport are so intimately 
united and connected ^at it would not be easy to 
treat of either one separately. We propose, therefore, 
in three or four articles, to notice, Ist, the general 
position of the two towns with respect to the British 
Channel; 2nd, the most important events in their 
history; 3rd, the Government establishments con- 
nected more or less with the Royal Navy; and 4 th, the 
principal objects (not naval) which usually attract the 
attention of the visitor in these towns. 

In looking at a map of that part of the British 
Channel contiguous to Devonshire and Cornwall, we 
see that a small arm of the sea, or bily, separates the 
coast line of the two counties. This bay may be con- 
sidered as the mouth of the river Tamar, which, as we 
stated in two articles relating to it*, separates the two 
counties nearly throughout its whole length. Or it 
might perhaps^be more correet to say, that it is a small 
bay into which the rivers Tamar and Plym empty 
themselves. This bay is termed Plsrmouth Sound. 
From the Mewstone, at its eastern margin, to Penlee 
Point, at the western, is a distance of about three 
miles and a half; and the depth of the bay, from north 
to south, is about four miles. Across the Sound, at 
about a mile from the entrance, is the celebrated 
Breakwater, a description of which was given in the 
first volume of the Saturday Magaiine, The object of 
this stupendous undertaking was to afford a shelter to 
the ships in the Sound and harbour from the storms 
which frequently rage in the British Channel. 

Beginning at the Mewstone, a solitary rock at the 
eastern margin of the sound, we proceed along 
the eastern shore to the north-east comer of the 
Sound. Here we find a body of water called the 
y c. * See Saturday Magatme, Vol. XVI., pp. 153, 1' 
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Catwater, wbicb may be deetiied tb« moutb cf tb« 
river Plym. The entrance to the Catwater is de- 
fended by Mount Batten, on the south-east, and by 
Plymouth Citadel, on the north-west. Having crossed 
the Catwater, we enter a sort of creek or basin called 
Sutton Pool. Round this pool the town of Plymouth 
is built, and the pool may be deemed the trading port 
for Plymouth. We are now at the north part of Ply- 
mouth Sound; and, proceeding westward from Sutton 
Poo], a disUnce of a mile brings us to Mill Bay« another 
indentation of the Sound $ and the whole shore from 
Sutton Pool to Mill Bay is occupied by a fine open 
parade called the Hoe, Mill Bay is separated from 
another arm of the seai called Stonehouse Creek, by a 
long narrow neck of land, endibg In a point of land 
called Devils t'oint. A tiarfoW iitfait^ called CHmble 
or Cremil Passage^ separates DevlFs t^oint ft-om Mount 
EdgecumbCi which brings us to ttle western side of 
Plymouth Sound. Mount Edgecumbe is a hill, with 
a private mansion on Its brow, and is deemed one of 
the most lovely spots in England. At about an equal 
distance from the Hcie, Devil's Point, and Mount 
Edgecumbe, Is a little island in the midst of the Sound, 
called Drake's liland. Passing from Mount Edge- 
cumbe towal^ds the south-westj we arrive at Cawsand 
Bay I And hairing crossed this^ we gain Penlee Point at 
the western extremity of Plymouth Sound. We have 
thus skirted Plymouth Bound from the Mewstone 
to Penlee Point, a distance of about ten or twelve 
miles, without recikoning the indentations, creeks, kc. 

We have said that at the north-west corner of the 
Sound a strait, called Crimble Passage, separates 
Devil's Point from Mount Edgecumbe. This strait 
is the entrance to the Hamoaze, one of the finest 
royal harbours in England. On entering the Hamoaze 
the towns of Stonehouse, Devonport, and Stoke 
Damerel are seen on the right. Stonehouse occupies 
the neck of land which separates Mill Bay from Stone- 
house Creek. Devonport is to the north-west of 
Stonehouse Creek, and occupies the most conspicu- 
ous part of the Hamoaze; and Stoke Damerel is 
situated to the north-east of Devonport. From a 
little village, forming a northern suburb of Devonport, 
and called Morice Town, is a ferry across a narrow 
part of the Hamoaze to Torpoint, on the Cornish side; 
and a succession of creeks lead roondi in a tortuous 
line, from Torpoint to Mount Edgecumbe, the point 
from whenee we started. We have now skirted Ply- 
mouth Sonnd and the Hamoaze, and noticed the 
relative positions of Plymouth and Devonport, both 
with regard to each other and to the surronnding 
objects. This will prepare us for a slight sketch of 
the rise and history of the two towns* 

Plymouth was anciently called Sutton (j.e^ aouth 
town), but it appears to have been known by the 
fiame of Plymouth as long back as 1383. It is de- 
scribed by Leland iw having been, in the reign of 
Henry the Second, a " mere thing as an inhabitation 
for fischars;'* but by the year 1254, it had become of 
so much importance that a market was established 
here. The important position of Plymouth occasioned 
it to be often attacked by the French ; and we read 
that it was assaulted five several times during the four- 
teenth century. The inhabitants, therefore, in the early 
part of the following century, petitioned for the means 
of defending their town from danger} they described 
Plymouth as a great port for the harbour of vessels. 
After waiting thirty years they obtained certain privi- 
leges, among which was the grant of a toll on all mer- 
chandize, to enable them to build walls and towers and 
other (iet'ences for the town. 

Leiaud visited Plymouth in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and from him we learn that ''the mouth of 



the gnlpb when the sbippes of Plymouth lyith is 
waullid on eche side, and chained over in tyme of 
necessities on the south-west side of the mouth Is a 
block-house, and on a rocky hill hard-by it is a strong 
castle quadrate, having on each corner a great round 
tower. It seemeth to be no very old peace of worke." 
Before this period Plymouth had become of note, 
both as a town and as a port. It returned members 
to Parliament in the reign of Edward the First. 
Hawkins, Drake, and Gilbert, three celebrated navi. 
gators, were at different times among the members 
returned fmp Plymouth. The town received an act of 
incorporation in 1489$ and even sixty years before 
this, the population is supposed to have amounted to 
10,000. 

Considered as a porti Plymotitlt was oflen a atartinc;- 
point for many naval expeditions. Edward the Black 
I^rince sailed from thence, in 1355, on the successful 
expedition which terminated in the victory of Puictiers | 
and on his return, he landed at Plymouth, with the 
French king and the Dauphin as his prisoners. The 
Earls of Warwick, Clarence, Pembroke, and Oxford 
landed here with a force, during the troubles of the 
York and Lancaster factions. Catherine of Arragon 
landed here, on her arrival in England. The various 
exploratory and naval expeditions of Frobisher, Drake, 
Gilbert^ Cumberiand, Hawkins, Carlitle^ Gtenville, 
and Cavendish, sailed from Plymouth. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth the inhabitants 
complained of the injury done to the harbour by the 
rubbish brought from the Comidh tin-mines ana 
works. It was sUted that at one time ships of 800 
tons could enter the harbour at low watei'; but that 
at the time the inhabitants made the complaint, ships 
of 100 tons could scarcely enter. In consequence 
of these representations, an act was passed in 1531^ 
imposing heavy penblties on the proprietors of tin- 
works who neglected %c comply with certain orders 
issued. It appears that this act was not pi^ductive 
of the desired effect; for another act was subsequently 
passed, to clear the harbour by other means. . 

The Spanish Armada appeared off Plythduth in 
1588, when Don Medina, the Spanish Admiral, in the 
confidence of conquest, is ftaid to have selected Mount 
Edgecombe for his future residence. The port of Ply. 
mouth equipped seven ships and one fly-boat against 
this formidable fleet, being a greater number than was 
furnished by any port except London. 

During the whole of the civil war Plymouth was in 
the hands of th« Parlii^meht, who retained it even at 
the time when all the rest of the west of England 
was in the poiwssion of the royal forces. The town 
and the surrounding fortifications were commanded 
by. the Earls of Ruthven and Stamford and Sir Alex- 
ander Carew. In September, 1643^ Cfilonel Digby and 
the Roj^alists commenced a blockade at Plymouth} 
and a few weeks afterwards Prince Maurice advanced 
with his whole army, and laid formal siege to the 
town, taking up his posititmfe at Plympton, Plymstock, 
Cawsand, and other places in the neighbourhood. 
Cohmel James Wardlaw, the Governor of Plymouth, 
took possessioh of Drake's Island and the fort upon 
it, with the cafttle and magazine, then under the charge 
of the mayor, and entrusted them to approved par- 
liamentary officers. All the inhabitants of the towti 
were then required to take a vow and protestation to 
defend the towtis of Plymouth and Stonehouse, the 
fort and the island, to the uttermost, and this protest- 
ation was sent up« and registered in parliament. After 
several attempts to gain the ti>wn, the Royalists were 
forced to, raise the siege and to retire. 

On the following April hostilities recommenced, and 
a constant but unsuccessful series of attempts were 

L^igitized by v^nO ^^^^.t.^ 
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made on the town by tbe Royalists. It was attacked 
by Sir Richard Grenviile ia April ; again by the same 
officer a few days afterwards ^ a third time by him in 
July; by Prince Maurice soon after this; and by the 
king in person, September tb^ 9cb, 1644. The town 
refused to surrender to the king ; and he therefore 
left it, and commanded Sir Richard Grenviile to main- 
tain a strict blockade. From September, 1644, till 
January, 1646, this blockade was continued, repeated 
attempts being made in the interim to gain possession 
of the town. But nothing could induce the townsmen 
to yield, and on the 10th of January they saw them- 
selves relieved from the blockading army. 

During all tbes« contests Drake s or St. Nicholas* 
Island, was always deemed an important part of the 
fortification of Plymouth. A chapel was early built 
on it : this was afterwards ordered to be fortified, for 
we meet, in the proceedings of the Privy Council, 
1548, with a letter, the purport of which was to 

Marvelle oftbeir {i^.the inhabitanto of Plymouth) unwilling- 
ness to proeede in the fortifyinge of St. MichaeUe*s chappelle 
to be made a bulwarke, and when they allege the pluekynge 
do\vu of that chappelle to the foundacion, they were answered, 
the same beinge made upp againe with a wall of turfe, 
should neither be of less efecte or strength, nor yet of such 
great coste as they intended, and therefore eftsones the lords 
desired them like good subjectes to goe in hande with that 
worke accord inglie, as they naight tl;^rtby be esteemed that 
they tender the kinges Ma*^^ pleasure, and their owne 
sureties and defence i^ieft^stsu 

From the time of the Restoration there were no 
historical events of any importance which need detain 
tis, with respect to Plymouth. We shall therefore 
here quit this part of the subject; and in our next 
{mper speak of the rise of tbe dock- yard on the east- 
ern bank of the Hamoaxe, and the consequent growth 
of the now important town of Devonport : we shall 
then be ia a proper condition to understand the 
nnmerons Government cfitablisbmeots situated at 
Plymouth and Deyonport. 



GARDEN HERBS. No. VI. 
Parsley, (^^fficm). 

This useful and well-known herb has a peculiarity 
which distinguishes it from all other vegetables, and 
that is, the length of time which its seed requires to 
remain ih the ground before it shows any sign of 
vegetation. It is observed that pld seed comes up 
earlier than new ; but it generally remains six weeks 
in the ground before the young plants appear. The 
seed does not begin to vegetate under Ibrty or some- 
. times even fifty days. 

This plant is biennial, or of two years' continuance, 
and is very hardy, easily resisting cold and heat. It 
is said to be a native of S^irdiuia, and to have been 
introduced from thence about the middle of the six- 
teenth century; but this account seems to be disproved 
by Pliny*s description of Sardinia parsley, which he 
states to be of venomous quality. However this may 
be, parsley is now so completely naturalized in 
various parts of England and Scotland as to excite a 
doubt whether it may not be indigenous to our soil. 
This plant was not unknown to the Greeks, but is 
said to have received its distinctive name (peirosdmum) 
from Dioscorides, on account of its supposed medi- 
cinal qualities. The Romans esteemed it highly for 
culinary purposes; for Pliny tells us that it was in 
great request with all classes of people, who took it in 
large bunches in their pottage; and that there was 
not a salad or sauce sent to table without it; sud that 
all persons were pleased to have their wami £ontA 
with this hff^ht 



Gerard spells it parsete, pan^iy, aod parsley, and 
says it is " delightful to the taste, and agreeable to 
the stomacke.** His description of the two species 
common in our gardens is so good that we adopt it: 

** The leaves of garden parsely are of a beautiful frrsens 
colour, consisting of many little ones, fastened together, 
divided most commonly in three part$, and also snipt round 
about the edges; the stalke is above one cubit high, slender, 
something chamfered, (channelled,) on the top whereof 
stand spoked rundles, bringing forth very fine little flowers, 
and afterwards small seeds, somewhat of a ftery taste: the 
root is long and vEite, and good to be eaten. There is 
another gaiden parsley, in taste and vertue like unto the 
precedent: the only difference is, that this plant bringetb 
forth leaves very admirably crisped or curled like fans of 
curled feathers, whence it is called Apium crispum sine 
muUifidum, curFd parsely. It is sown in beds in gardens; 
it groweth both in hot and cold places, so that the ground 
be either by nature moist, or be often-times watered: for 
it prospereth in moist places, and is delighted with wat^;*. 
and therefore it naturally coraeth up near to fountains and 
spnngs. Fuchsins writeth that it w found growing of itself 
in many fenny places in Germany. The leaves are Very 
pleasant in sauces and broths.*' 

Parsley has a fusiform root, like thst of the radish 
or carroty and there is a variety of it, extensively cul- 
tivated in Holland, which has large roots, similar to 
those of the. carrot, and which is brought to market 
in bundles for sale in the same manner as that vege^ 
table. This species is largely used by the Dutch in 
their favourite dish, "water souche/* being boiled 
with what are called Dntch plaice, or flounders. It 
is likewise considered to be of great service in drop* 
sies, and many other complaints, and U therefons 
highly esteemed by the Dutch. 

The small smooth-leaved parsley, described by 
Gerard, was the first known in this country. It is 
now little cultivated; for the better flavour, as well 
as the more handsome appearsnce of the curled sort, 
has caused that species to be generally preferred. 
There is also another reason for banishing smooth*' 
leaved parsley from our gardens, which is its nesr 
resemblance to a poisonous weed, called fool's parsley^ 
or lesser hemlock, {jEthusa eynaphim,) freonently in«- 
festing our gardens and fields. So much do these 
planu resemble each other, that, were tbey growing 
together, they might be made use of indiscriminately^ 
and produce moch ipischiet There ib certainly a 
slight difference both in the form and colour of the 
leaf, but not sufficient to attract the notice of an un* 
observant person, neither would the peculiar odour 
of the fools parsley, which differs very much from 
that of the true, be discovered when mixed with the 
latter herb. There is no danger of the plants being 
confounded when they are in blossom ; for any one 
who has noticed the flowers of both wil) be readily 
struck with the singular appendage to the blossom oi 
the fooFs parsley, as being altogether different to that 
of the cultivated sort. Under every partial umbel 
of blossoms in the fool's parsley hang three long, 
narrow, sharp-pointed leaflets, commonly termed the 
beard, which have a very curious appearance, and 
present a great contrast to the delicate involncrum of 
the trve parsley, which consists of a few short leaflets, 
as fine as hairs. 

Ancient authors tell us, ^let when fish became 
sickly in ponds or stews, it was a common practice 
to throw parsley into the water, which greatly revived 
them. This herb is also prescribed as an excellent 
remedy for the rot in sheep, provided they are fed 
.with it twice a week, fur two or three hours each 
time. This specific has been tried m Hampshire and 
in Buckinghamshire, with some success, and large 
quantities of the herb have been raised for the pur- 
jcff? tf d\fff r^fft-tWT^i ItseultnrewBsreconunended ^ 
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and encouraged some years ago by the society for the 
encouragement of arts. The fondness of hares and 
rabbits for parsley, however, and the invitation which 
is held out to them to visit and overran the farms 
^here this herb is extensively K^^wn, seems to be an 
obstacle to its general cultivation. In addition to 
the virtues which this herb is said to possess in curing 
several of the diseases with which sheep are visited, 
it also adds to their value, by improving the flavour 
of the mutton. 

The medicinal uses of parsley are not many. Like 
most other herbs, its qualities were either>exaggerated 
by ancient writers, or the more simple way of living 
in former times rendered these humble remedies more 
efficacious than we find them to be at present A 
decoction of the leaves is said to be a good sudorific; 
the seeds are commended as carminative and diuretic; 
the root, as aperient. Tragus states that the seeds, 
steeped in white-wine, with anise and .carraway seeds, 
and boiled with an equal weight of the roots, are good 
for the dropsy, the jaundice, and other complaints. 
The distilled water of parsley partakes of the virtues 
of the plant, and contains a small portion of essential 
oil. 

Parsley is sown early in the spring, and generally 
in drills round the borders of the kitchen garden. By 
taking care that only a third part of the crop shall be 
cut at one time, a succession may be kept up, and 
the parsley will be the stronger and better for every 
cutting, and more capable of resisting severe weather^ 
than If allowed to remain from a summer's growth. 
The better way, however, to get a supply all the year 
round is to prepare a bed in good clean ground, and 
sow the parsley in drills, in the usual manner, keep- 
ing it cut in succession as it is required, and when 
severe frost sets in, covering the bed with straw or 
peas-haulm till after the thaw takes place. By taking 
this precaution, we may obtain fresh growing parsley 
at any period of the year, and have our soups fla- 
voured, and our cold meats garnished as usual with 
this much-admired herb. When the crop of parsley 
has failed, either from the severity of the weather, or 
some other cause, it will be convenient to have a 
resource in the dried form. This herb cannot be 
dried in the same way as others ; but it may be made 
brittle by being placed in a tinned roasting-screen 
close to a krge fire, when it should be rubbed fine, 
and put in glass bottles for use. Pttrsley should be 
largely used where onions are employed in seasoning, 
as it helps to qualify both the smell and taste of that 
strong root. 



SPREAD OF BRITISH MANVFACTtJRES. 

I HAT note a remarkable fact, to show how much we and 
the Afghans are mutually interested in making the Indus a 
cheap channel of trade. Syud Keramut Ali, in 1834, got from 
merchants with whom he was intimate, musters of all the 
manufactured *' Russian goods** imported via Bokhara, and 
were then selling at the usual good profit in the Cabbul, 
bazaar. I lately gave a set of these to a gentleman 
interested in our trade with the East, when he ascertained 
from an experienced merchant, to whom they were for- 
warded, that more than two-thirds of them were of Glas- 
gow and Manchester make.— CoifOLLY*s Joumey io the 
North of India, 



Ir you do good with pain, says Saint Chrysostom^ the pain 

flies off and the good remains. 



The voluptuary confesses that, were it not for the fear of 
being kugbed at, it were worth while, even on the score of 
pleasure, to be virtuous. 

If it is dangerous to be convinced* it is dangerous to listan. 



AtJRORA. 

O'er yon beetling clifFs afar 
Wheels the Sau his golden car; 
Bashful Twilight flits away 
From the radkat orb of day; 
liO I Aurora starts from sleep, 
Blushing yet her rest to keep; 
And fair Nature, Earth to biess» 
Smiles in all her loveliness I 

*Ti9 the mild and soothing hour 

When, their downy slumber breakings 
(Ere the world resumes its power,) 

Health and fnnocence are waking; 
Buoyant trip their ninible feet 
. From the greea embowered retreat; 
Up the mountain 8 steepy side 
Swift the beauteous maidens glide; 
Clearer lustre, from the Kkies, 
Quickens in their gladdened eyes, • 
And a purer bloom they wear 
From the kiss of mountain air ; - 
Where they tread, the flowrets a^^ 
Scatter dew-drops in their way, 
Dearer each than burnished gem 
On a regal diadem. 
Yes, wlien lovely flowrets bendiag^ 

Weep the lucid tears of ^om, 
Monarohs, all their jewels blending. 

Cannot thus their crowns adem 1— 

Hark I the happy skylarks sing, 
Light of hearty and light of winj^; 
TheirB the biisk and blithesome miiaima 
That attunes the soul to pleasure 
As they dance olQng the sky, 
In tlieir spirit s ecstacy ; 
See, yon Ungering warbler floats 

O cr her couch of purple 4ieather, 
Trilling short some sweet fond notes; 

Now, she links them all together: 
For her kindled eyes are turning 
Where the suns new lamp is burning; 
Iiouder now her song, and sweeter. 
And her flight ib braver, fleeter, 
High in heaven s supreme dominion 

Carolling the olouds among, 
While her light and trembling pinion 

Beats the measure of her song. 

Where are Guilt, and Pride, and Power, 
At tlus mild and soothing hour I 
Interest, too, whose selfiSi mood 
Chains the heart, and chills the blood f 
Where is Folly's giddy throng, 
Who the festive rites prolong. 
Or the mazy dance entwine 
Bound the foot of Fashions shrine t 
— Grutlt has slunk to sleopless bed; 
Pride has bowed his fevered head; 
Sealed is yet the Tyrant's sight 
From the scathing glance of light ; 
And the Miser s sordid brain 
Dreams his treasure o*er again : 
They that quaff wine^s maddening bowl 
Foige the fetters of the soul ; 
They that dance the hours away. 

Night of all her balm beguiling, 
list not to the lark's sweet Uiy, 

When the rosy Mom is smiling. 

Bev. T. a. Hollavd. 

The pith of conversation does not consist in exhibiting 
vour own superior knowledge on matters of small importance* 
but in enlarging, improving, and correcting the information 
you possess, by the authority of others. — Scott. 

He mourns the dead who lives as they desire. 
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THE BANIAN-TREE. 



*TwAi a fiur scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade, amid the wood ; 
Aad 4o the midst an aged Banian grew. 

It was a goodly sight to see 

That venerable tree, 
for o'er the lawn, irregularly spread. 
Fifty straight columns prop its lofty head; 

And many a long depending shoot. 

Seeking to strike its root. 
Straight, like a plummet, grew towards the gronnd, 
Soine on the lower boughs, which crost their way. 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 

Of gentle motion swung; 
Others, of younger growth, uamov'd were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern's fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 
Nor weeds nor briers defbrm'dthe natural floor; 
And through the leafy cope which bower'd it o'er 

Came gleams of chequerM light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart s first impulse would be prayer.— Southit. 



The Banian-tree, one of the most beantifnl produc- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom, is known botanically 
by the name of Ficus Indica, or the Indian fig-tree. It 
is a native of most parts of India, both on the main- 
land and also on the islands ; but it appears to exist 
in the greatest perfection about the villages in the Cir- 
car mountains. The botanical features of the tree are 
chiefly these: — The leaves are ovate, heart-shaped, 
three-ribbed, and entire; when young, downy on both 
sides, but much smoother when. aged: they are from five 
to six inches long, and from three to four broad ; and 
at the top of the leaf- stalk, on the under side, is a broad 
smooth gland. The fruit of the tree (figs), when ripe, 
grow in pairs from the axils of the leaves; they are 
Vol. XVII. 



downy, and about the size and colour of a middle- 
sized red cherry. The wood of the tree is white, 
light, porous, and of but little value. 

But one of the chief characteristics of the banian- 
tree, and one which draws towards it the attention 
and admiration of most travellers in the East, is the 
stupendous size which it attains. Roxburgh tells us 
that he has seen a banian-tree full five hundred yards 
round the circumference of the branches, and a hun- 
dred feet high, the principal trunk being more than 
twenty-five feet high beneath the branches, and 
eight or nine feet in diameter. Mr. Hodges, in his 
IVavels in India, says :— 

At the entrance to tlie town of Banglepoor, I made a 
drawing of a banian-tree. This is one of those curious pro- 
ductions iu nature which cannot fail to excite the attention 
of the traveller. The branches of this tree, having shoots 
depending from them, and taking root again, produce, and 
become the parents of others. These trees in many instances 
cover such an extent of ground, that hundreds of people 
may take shelter under one of them from the scorching ravs 
of the sun. 

The boughs of the banian-tree grow horizontally 
from the stem, and extend so far that, in the ordinary 
process of nature, they would be unable to support 
themselves. To supply this support, small fibrous 
shoots fall perpendicularly from them, and take root 
as soon as they reach the ground, thus propping the 
parent bough ; while the lateral branches continue 
to throw out new sprouts, from which other fibres 
drop, until, in the course of years, one tree forms by , 
itself a sort of little forest. The perpendicular stems 
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put forth DO slioots, and vary ia circumferencfs t$qtt^ 
a few lS)cl||8 tp t.i{|^^ qp tei) fea|, 9«fipre tl^y rea^h 
tkt |»Qi»n4 t^y *#F^ VfMTf ^^^iblt aufi a^em to dftim^ 
firom tl|a paraiit boiig^liWie «hc%rt thick thougs. 

The Author of the Oriental Annual speaks of a 
banian-tree which he saw under very remarkable cir« 
evmatances. A piece of sculpture had been originally 
flxad under the shadow of this tree. Around this 
the tree had twisted its strong and sinewy arms, lifted 
it completely from the pedestal, and carried it up in 
its growth, throwing round it a frame formed by its 
own picturesque and Convoluted branches; thus ren- 
dering It a natural curiosity veil worth beboldiiig. 
Another banian-tree which the same writer, in com* 
pany with Mr. DanieU, met with, had twq stems of 
fiearly equal circumference, forming a junction at the 
root with two large arms bfanching laterally from 
them. From these ' arms pumeroua strong fib res 
depended I and there are also hoinaontnl shoots 
throwA out in all directions, and covering a very large 
apaca with thick and vtrdani foliage. This tn^e 
afforded daily ahalter to aneii and cattle, to pilgrims 
and travellera, whn at times congregated in great 
Mumhera beneath iu braochea,. |l appearad to l|e io 
the full vigour of it* ipatnrily, aa po part of il hiid 
Imuo to decay. 

Mr. Cordiner has alao home iritnasa to the beauty 
uf the banian-tree, and hiw, in bis accooot of Gey)on, 
given many intereating details conceroing it. He 
says that a fhll-growo leaf of the tree ia five inehea 
long, three and a half droad, and has o foot-stalk 
upwarda of one inch in length: they grow alter- 
nately on each aide of the branches, but nut opposite 
io one another. The anbatanceof the figs which form 
tbe fmit consists of a graat number of seeds of dimi- 
nutive siaa. These 4gs grow without any sta1h», ad- 
hering closely« in alternate poaitions, all around the 
smaller brnnckM* They afbrd food for monkeys, and 
for a variaty of tba (batbered rnoa i but they are not 
aweal to the tgsl^i m4 ara aearcely tver eaten by 
the natives.^ 

Tbe perpendicular stems, which we have h^fprp aaid 
drup from the broad horizontal arms, are covered 
with bark having a silvery appearance. They put forth 
no shou^} and when they first leave the tree they are 
of a brownish hue, as flexible as hemp, and wave in 
the air like ropes. After entering the earth they be- 
come atfitionary, and are to be found of various ages 
about the same tree. As they at first draw their 
aouris^iment from the tree» it is probable thai they 
•fterwards help to supply sap to the old parent stem. 
The following description of a tree which Mr. 
Cordiner aaw ahowa it to have been fully equal to 
those of whicb we have bafore spoken:— 

Round the tree is a circle of low brickwork, ninety feet 
in diameter. The parent trunk measures twenty-ei^ht feet 
in cireumference, and is of a light-brown colour. The tree 
has no appearance of decay, but seems flourishing, in the 
prime of life, in ftill Ttgour. Thirty-seven descended stems 
are firmly rooted in the ground, and a considerahle number 
of small fibres appear like loose ropes waving in the wind. 
Of the former, some measure only two inches and a half, 
others eleven feet in circumference; and they have de- 
scended from the height of from thirty to fifty feet. Imme- 
diately on the fibres reaching the ground, the gardener 
surrounds them with a hillock of earth, which at once gives 
them Armnetis, and assists their growth. The only thing 
to he regretted in the situation of thi« tree is that other trees 
surround it so closely, that it cannot be seen perfectly at 
one view. Four avenues lead to it in the form of a cross, and 
there is plenty of room to walk round it in all directions ; 
but when the wliole of the tree can be setMi, the spectator is 
too near to make a full drawing of it, or to enjjv completely 
tbe mamtificeiice which it exhibits. Li>rd and Lady 
VTiUiam Bentinok, sooq after their arrival at Madras in iao3^ 



visited this tree, and were entertained by the i^|{|^niaa pxo- 
iNrietor ^i ^ elegant braa^fa^ ^^A$lf id bougbft, 

Milfoo, in his fwdiH i^M^ ^ufl^ H) ^% banian* 
ireci when he speaks of 

The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day to Indian known, 
In Malabar or Deccan. spreads her anas, 
Brancbing so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended -twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade. 
High over-arohed. and echoing walks between. 
There ofl the Indian herdsman, shunning heati 
Bhelters in cool, and tends his pasturingberds 
At loop holes out through thickest shade. 
The banian-tree haa been sometimes confounded 
with another species of the fig-tree, the A'ca« re/iyiora. 
The latter has obtained iU name from the religious 
veneration in which it is held by the Hindoos, on the 
ground that their Qod, Viahnu, is fabled to have beea 
bom under its branchea. The fVcas reliffioaa, (called 
by the Hindooa the pippul-tree,) ia much cultivated 
near dwellings, for the sake of the agreeable shade 
which ita wide-apreading branches afford. The leaves 
aire used by the Araba for tanning leather j and they are 

firefarred by the silk-worm before all other kinds of 
bod^ except tbe mulberry-leaf. 



POMESDAY BOOK. 
DoifnsnAY Book is perhapa the most i«markable 
literary work existing in England, whether we regard 
the data at which it was written, or the nature of its 
contents. Pomesday Book consists of two volumes, 
lihicb are deposited, among some other records of 
the Exehequer in the Chapter House at Westminster, 
and preserved with great care and circumspection. 
The volnmea are of unequal size. The larger one is 
a ^dio« containing 389 donUa pages of vellum, on 
each oif which are two coluninv n^irlv written in a 
email character, but very neat and Qiivtinct. The 
smaller volupie ia in quarto, and consists of 450 
double pages of vellum, with only one column on 
each page. The hand writing in this volume ia 
larger and stronger than in the other, the descriptions 
more minute, and the eraaures not so nuiperous : it 
is likewise in better preservation* and leaa soiled, 
probably owing to ita having been less tbe object of 
curiosity or consultation. Both the volumes are 
bound up in thick wooden covers, secured with plates 
of brass. So much for the volumes themselves : now 
for their contents. 

Domesday Book was a register, ordered to be 
prepared by William the Conqueror, of all the pos- 
sessions in England, — their extent, value, owners' 
names, &c. The first volume containa a sort of 
topographical description of thirty-one counties; 
the other volume contains three more ; the northern 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Durham, being only partially described. 
This description or survey was, fiir the time when it 
was made, exceedingly minute and exact. It contains 
an account of the subdivisions of the counties, under the 
old namea of wapentakes, rapes, laths, hundreds, &e, : 
an account of cities, towns, villas, boroughs, mamirs, 
castles, &c., with the quantity of ground belonging to 
each manor, designated by the now almost obsolete 
names of measure, hides, caruoates, virgates, half-hides, 
bovuies, os^ganga, leucm, ^utraniena, &c : — the value 
of each manor, 1st, in the time of Edward the 
Ccmfessor, 2nd* when William gained the throne, 
drd, at the time of making the Domesday survey : — 
what and how much arable land, paisture, meadow 
and wood land there was i how many men occupied 
each estate, and of what condition they were, whether 
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freemen, socmen, villains, bordars, freedmen, cot-» 
tagers, serfs, tradesmen, labourers. Englishmen, 
Norntians, &c: — the number of hogs, goats, sheep, 
horses, asses, oxen, cows, calves, colts, sCocks of bees, 
&c.; together with the number of mills, fish-ponds, 
fisheries, marshes, vineyards, &c., on each manor : — 
an account of the rents, tributes, census, services, 
tolls, customs, homage, and ^hat works were to be 
done for the lords of the manors. lii ftevefal cocth- 
ties also was noted down an account of what goods, 
chattels, and treasure ^ach person possessed, what 
were his debts^ and how much was owing to him. 

A work of such extraordinary extent and minute- 
ness must have Quired a well arranged system to 
put it into ezecotioB. The plan which William 
adopted was this. Men of the greatest discretion, 
whose talents were familiitr to him, and in whom he 
could confide, were sent into every comity throughoiit 
England with authority to ftummoa and impanel 
juries in every hundred, lath, and wapentake $ the 
jury to be composed of all orders of freetnen, from 
the great barons downwards. These juries were 
bound by oath to connmunicate to Uie commissioners, 
by verdict or presentment, every particular relative 
to the estates, manors, Ite., contained in that hun- 
dred, lath, or wapentake, tbt commissioners having 
received the iitqniiitions, they wete transmitted to the 
king, and shortly afterward! arranged in systematic 
order, the landa of ^^ach tenant being entered sepa- 
rately from those of others, and classed under their 
respective heads : the Hrhoie detail waa then writteti 
in Domesday Book and deposited in the king*s 
treasury. Every retnm said statemetit had to be 
made on the oath of the sheriib of each county, the 
lords of each manor, the presbyters of every church, 
the reeves of every hundred, and the bailiff and six 
villains of every village. In some cases the jurors 
were required to' state not only the value of a manor 
at the time of Edward the Confessor, at the time of 
the assumption of the crown by William, and at the 
time of the survey, but also whether any advance 
could be made in its then present value. This survey 
was made about the year lObO. 

Although it is probable that the juries did not 
always honestly give the true value of the manors 
and property on which they reported, yet Domesday 
Bouk became an authority of the very first order. 
For a considerable time subsequent to its preparation; 
Domesday Book was considered as the only fountain 
of titles to estates, and no one was allowed to make 
a claim beyond it. 

Different opinions have beea expressed as to the 
real object which William hail in view in ordering 
and carrying suck a vast undertaking. Ingulphus^ 
a contemporary of the Conqueror, says that William, 
on his return to England, after having subdued 
Scotland, obliged every individual of the realm to do 
homage and swear fealty to him in London, and that 
he immediately afterwards began the survey, in order 
to ascertain the number and the condition of his 
subjects. A Saxon chronicle tells us that the survey 
was made in order that the king mig&t obtain exact 
knowledge of bid demesne lands, and what the amount 
of that branch of the revenue which arose from kkUiffe 
(a sort of land-tax) ought to be. Matthew of West- 
minster states thfat the object of the kifig was to 
discover, by means of the survey, tbe nnmerical 
strength of the kingdom, the nutnber of men in each 
county, and what forces he had to depend upon in 
cases of emergency. Agard gives it as his opinion 
that William, finding tho land-tax called Danegeld to 
be assessed and paid hi an uncertain and unequal 
puDtatxit, nflde. n general eurYey of the kingdom^ in 



order that he might be apprized of the particular 
sum which each town, village, and hamlet was bound 
to pay, and to exact it accordingly. 

Domesday Book was merely in MS. until the last 
century, when, in 1767, in consequence of an address 
from the House of Lords, George the Third ordered 
it to be printed. The work was intrusted to Mr. 
Abraham Farley, a literary gentleman who was well 
acquainted with the nature and contents of the Work, 
and under whose care it at length appeared, after 
having been more than ten years in passing through 
the press. It was printed as nearly as possible to 
resemble the original, in a kind of Normati-Latia 
language. Since that time an elaborate intriiddctioiii 
indexesi &c., have been prepafed by Sir Henry filll% 
under the authority 6f the Royal Record Gomtitission ) 
but the ^ork does not exist in a cMnplete kitm fit the 
English language. A translation was comftienced 
about thirty years agd, by the Rev. WilHatn Bawd*, 
wen, of Hooten Pagnell^ Torkshire : H (Uroceeded III 
IM far ai Yorkshire, Derby, Nottingham, Ilui1an(i 
Lincoln, Middlesex, Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, 
and Gloucester, and this then stopped. PcrtUottn 6f 
the Domesday Bdc^ have however been translated 
and introduced into many of our best country his- 
tories, siteh ae Ntcbols's teieeittrihiti, Dugdale*! 
Warwiekshirei Hitftchin*s DorMakiri, Warner's 
tismpshifif. Bray and Manning's iStetr^, Cltitterbuck's 
Hert/^dshire, &c. In these several #orke that 
portioti of Domesday ha* been translated i^hich 
treated of the eouiitry to which the htstory related. 

Domesday Iras not by any tteuttt the only name 
given to thie ittiportalit record, ft Is called by 
different authors, mtd at different times, Rotulus 
WvUcniit, ScripHtra TkBaamri ttegia. Liber de Wintonia, 
Liber Regis, Liber JudiciariMS, Censuaiie Anglic, Anglim 
Notitia et Lustratio, and Rotulus Regis. It is re* 
marked in the introduction published by the com- 
missioners, that the names of the hundreds in the 
respective counties have tmdergone H great change 
since the survey Ivas made. Lincolnshire ik divided 
into thirty Wapentakes, or frttndredsi yet there are 
only about nineteen which bear anything like the 
names in Domesday which they do at present ; and 
in Warwickshire there is not <io# ode rematnhig out 
of the ten there set down. In Leicestershfife, indeed, 
they have remained nearly the same, also in Cam- 
bridgeshire. In Bedfordshire the ttamcs of the 
hundreds have beeti altered comparatively ft few 
instances, but in many cased the manors have been 
transformed from one hundred to another. The 
same may be said of Berkshh-e, and probably of a 
very large portion of the countiee In general. 
Buckinghamshire, when the sOrvey Of Domesday 
was taken, was divided into eighteen htmdrede, and 
there, are now only eight which compose Separate 

districts. 

II- -- - •-• ^^ 

SVICIDB. 

When an the blAndishments of I^e sre gone, 
Hie coward sneaks to death; the brave live en. 

BoTAirr has one advi^ntage over many other nwlM and 
neoessary studies, that oven its first beginmnfts are pteasing 
and profitable, though pursued to ever so small an exient: 
the objects with which it is conversant are in themiselves 
charming, and thev become doubly so to thoto who contem- 
plate them with the additional sense, as it were, «hich 
science gives : the pursuit of these objeiets is an exercise no 
less healthfhl to the body, than the observation of their laws 
and eharacten is to the toiad. — Sir J. £• Svirn. 



Iif particular arts, beware of that affectation of speaking 
technically, by which ignorance is oAen disguised and^ 
knowledge' diigtaced* i^iym^eu uy ^^^-^ v^ ^^^ -^^ ix^ 
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Having in a preceding paper endeavoured to convey 
to the reader Isome general idea of the Ionian Islands 
taken collectively^ we shall on the present occasion 
direct our notice to the principal on« of the group, 
viz., Corfu. 

Corfu is about thirty-five miles in length, and its 
greatest breadth about twelve. It is within a hundred 
miles of the south-east coast of Italy, near Otranto, 
and is at one point within two miles of the Turkish 
province of Albania, from which it is separated by a 
strait or channel. The island is rather mountainous: 
a chain of mountains runs throughout from north to 
south, which in one spot reaches an elevation of 
2000 feet ; and there is a cross chain running from 
east to west, which reaches a height of 3500 feet, 
from the summit of which a magnificent panoramic 
view is obtained, embracing Macedonia, the Adriatic, 
the Mediterranean, and sometimes even Italy. 

The city or town of Corfu is built on an irregular 
promontory, sloping to the N.W., which juts out 
nearly from the central part of the island on its east- 
em shore. The town is walled, and has been rendered 
a place of great strength, from the number and 
position of the outworks. The citadel, or old fort, 
was built at the extremity of the promontory : this 
promontory was by nature peninsular, but it has been 
completely separated from the mainland by a military 
work, or ditch, about 150 yards in length, 80 in 
breadth, and 40 deep. The sea enters at the north- 
ern mouth of this ditch; but at the southern end 
there is a wall which cuts o£f the communication. 
The communication with the esplanade is by a draw- 
bridge. Within the citadel, whose circumference is 
180 yards, are the old palace, an armoury, (now used 



as an English chapel and school,) barrack, artillerjr 
stores, an hospital, Mveral houses, (formerly private 
property, but now occupied by officers connected with, 
the government or the army,) and one or two churches, 
of the Greek religion. 

The esplanade is a piece of ground about 450 yards 
in length and 180 in width. It has no buildings on 
the south side; but the new palace and the old hos- 
pital are situated on the northern side. This espla- 
nade forms the parade for the troops, (of whom there: 
are generally 3000 in the island, half of whom are at. 
Corfu,) and its situation is beautiful : looking from, 
the town the citadel it in front, the mountains of 
Albania in the distance, and the sea to the right and 
left. A carriage drive has been formed round it, and. 
it has become a place of common resort for the in- 
habitants and the garrison. 

The town, exclusive of the esplanade, is about a: 
mile and three quarters in circumference : it is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the island by a strong double 
wall, which bounds it on the west: the northern and* 
southern boundaries consist of a single wall, along; 
the margin of the sea. 

The town is, in proportion to its size (says Mr. Goodison)». 
one of the meanest in construction of any in the Mediter- 
ranean. The streets are miserably dirty, narrow lanes, 
which, upon the occupation of the place by the British, were- 
nearly impassable from the olTal of butchers* stalls, an(i 
litter of the venders of vegetables, who had been allowed tO' 
establish themselves promiscuously throughoat the town.. 
There are but two streets which might be considered habit- 
able, (besides that which fronts the esplanade,) by a person 
used to the comfort and cleanliness of a wejl-regulated Eu- 
ropean town. These are parallel with the two centre main 
streets, one at each side, and in one is the Church of St.. 
Speridion. The houses are built in the Venetian manner^ 
the lowermost storv supporting the rest upon pilasters con-^ 
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nected by arches, which fbrm a sort of piazia at each aide, 
Dearly through the whole of the principal streets. Tliis 
method of building is well suited to a hot and rainy climate, 
as it affords shelter both from sun and rain. 

There have been, however, many improvements made 
through the influence of the British residents^within 
the last few years. 

The Senate- House is a plain square building. 
There are many churches in the town, of which tha 
of St. Speridion is the best. It contains the relics of 
the saint and the shrine in which they are deposited, 
which is richly ornamented with precious stones. 
The interior is decorated with chandelier-lamps and 
candlesticks of solid gold and silver, the fashion and 
size being according to the taste or devotion of the 
donor. So great is the accumulation of wealth from 
the contributions of rich devotees, that it has been 
found necessary to place a sentry upon this church; 
for it must be understood that the English interfere 
as little as possible with the national religion (the 
Greek Church) of the lonians. 

In connexion with this church, we may describe 
the festival of St. Speridion, from the accounts of 
Sauveur, Goodison, and others. Eight days previous 
to the ceremony, the doors, windows, and steeple of 
the church are ornamented with festoons of laurel and 
myrtle. On the eve of the festival, the shrine which 
contains the body of the saint is exposed to the vene- 
rating gaze of the people. The shrine is of ebony, 
embossed with silver, and enriched with precious 
stones. The 'front is enclosed with glass, through 
which is seen the saint in an upright position, dressed 
in his robes : over the shrine is supported a beautiful 
silk canopy. The head of the government* attends 
the procession, with the military staff, and a large 
proportion of the garrison under arms; a military 
band precedes it. The procession first moves to- 
wards the citadel, where a royal salute is fired from 
each battery. They then make the round of the 
esplanade, and proceed along the wall at the harbour 
side, where a salute is fired by each ship of war, 
decorated with her flags. In the streets through 
which the procession moves the houses are all 
ornamented with their drapery suspended from the 
windows. The ceremony is often interrupted by the 
sick, who are brought out upon this occasion to be 
placed under the shrine, in the full confidence of a 
cure. In all public calamities, the relics of the saint 
are exposed with the most religious confidence. 
There is a circumstance mentioned by Mr. Goodison, 
which shows the superstition of the people in its true 
light. In the month of December, 1815, there was a 
festival in the church of St. Speridion, which was 
numerously attended by persons from all parts of the 
island ; some of whom, from the district of Leftimo, 
returning home, died of the plague, which had at that 
time made its appearance in the island. This very 
circumstance exalted still higher St. Speridion in the 
estimation of the townspeople, who failed not to at- 
tribute to his interposition their escape from this 
powerful malady; as it was suspected, and not with- 
out reason, that some of those persons from Leftimo 
were, whilst in the town, actually infected with the 
contagion. 

The Church of St Speridion enjoys the revenues of 
some lands which pious individuals have bestowed for 

* As the procewion was origioally described several yean ago, we 
would fain nope that official participation in such a scene has since 
that been abolished. W hetner such has been the case recently we 
do not know. Mr. Montgomery Martin, writing in 1834, makes the 
following remark :->" This absurdity ought to-be done away with, 
in granting full toleration and protection to every form of religion, 
there i» no necessity for the head of the government and the represen- 
Utiveof our sovereign being made a participator in a heathenish 
tyBtcm of idolatry^ which degrades man below the level of brutes." 



its support The devotion of the islanders affords a 
very considerable produce : the mariner and the ar- 
tisan believe that they ensure the success of their 
speculation in sacrificing a part to St. Speridion: no 
boat leaves the port in which the saint has not an 
interest in the profits of the voyage. 

As a last instance of the debasing charac'ter of the 
Greek church, as professed by these islanders, we 
may mention the ceremony of excommunication* 
According to Mr. Goodison, one of the most lucrative 
sources of profit to the priests, and at the same time 
one of the most powerful means of retaining the 
people in their stupid credulity, are the excommuni- 
cations which a Greek, for the smallest sum, may 
hurl against his neighbour. The latter has it also in 
his power to retaliate by another excommunication, 
which renders null that of his adversary. The same 
priest performs both parts with equal zeal. These 
thunderbolts of the Greek church are administered in 
public, in the street, and opposite the house of him 
who is to be excommunicated. If the party have 
means enough, he secures the service of the chief 
priest himself, who comes at the head of his clergy to 
pronounce the anathema. He proceeds to the house 
of the individual in a habit of mourning, a black wax 
candle in his hand, and preceded by a large crucifix 
and a black banner; his suite all likewise clothed in 
black. The imprecations are accompanied with 
violent gestures. From that moment the person ex- 
communicated is excluded from every church, and 
deprived of the prayers of the faithful. He cannot 
be restored to his rights, except by a counter excom- 
munication, and if he have not the means of paying 
the expense, it often happens that he is driven to the 
last excess, and revenges himself upon his adversary 
by assassinating him. 

One of the out-door amusements of the inhabitants 
of Corfu is called the chiosira publico: it is somewhat 
similar to the old knightly custom of tilting at the 
ring, and generally takes place in summer. A long 
line of strong woodwork is erected on the esplanade j 
about two-thirds of the way a string is drawn across 
the top of two elevated posts, and from it is suspended 
a ring. The ring is divided into a certain number of 
circles, and the candidate who hits nearest and fairest 
in the inner one wins the prize, which is sometimes a 
sword of great value, or something of equal amount. 
Seats are erected on each side the course for the ac- 
commodation of the spectators; in front of the rin^ 
are seated the judges. This ceremony is attended 
by all the principal inhabitants, together with a vast 
concourse of the lower orders. Those competitors 
who engage in the affair are gaily dressed, and attended 
by esquires ; their horses are likewise richly capa- 
risoned : the lances of the competitors are about six 
feet long, having at the end a sharp steel point. 

Dancing is a ^vourite amusement with the Corfiotes, 
and their national dance is supposed to be the same 
with the ancient Pyrrhic dance. A circle is formed 
by men and women joining handkerchiefs; the circle 
opens, and the leading.person goes through the evo- 
lution of the dance, which consists of forming and 
re-forming the circle, — sometimes completely, — again 
only to half its extent, — and sometimes it double* 
back on itself; very often the leader passes through 
the middle of the waving line, under the uplifted 
hands of the dancers, and is followed by the whole 
train. After a variety of movements of this descrip- 
tion, the first leader is succeeded by another. During- 
the whole continuance of this performance, the leader 
alone is the active person. 

The poorer classes of Corfiotes generally sleep on 
maU on the floor, but in most houses there is to he 
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fbilnd sk good bed, staffed ^ith wt)o1, hair, or fetraw, 
and placed either on a regalar bedstead, or on boards 
and tressels. In lieu of blankets, a counterpane, 
thickly quilted and stuffed with wool, forms a very 
Tlsual and very comfortable substitute. The Greek 
females pride themselves on the elegance of their 
beds: they are covered with silk and embroidered 
cbunterpanes, and with ornamental pillows, according 
to the means of the owner. The generality of the 
middle, and the whole of the lower, order of people, 
sleep in their ordinary clothes, and rarely» change 
their personal or bed linen oftener than once a 
month : this affords a sad contrast to the silk and 
etnbroidered counterpanes, Stc. j but we may presume 
that the latter are confined to the higher classes. 
The furniture of the humbler dwellings consists of a 
few chairs, tables, a chest of drawers, a copper cooking 
kettle, and a few earthen pots and pans. 

The dress of the peasantry consists chiefly of a 
white capote of thick felt, (the principal ingredient in 
which is goats* hair^) or coarse shaggy woollen cloth 
in summer, and of an additional article of the same 
material in cold or wet weather. The capot is very 
rarely taken off. The under dress is a woollen vest, 
large breeches of coarse cotton, called thorake, with 
cloth leggings, and a coarse sandal of undressed hide, 
secured by thongs, or a shoe of half.dressed leather, 
scarcely less rude. This is the national dress of the 
aboriginal peasantry; but the settlers, whether Alba- 
nians, Moreotes, or others, retain some traces of their 
native costume, such as the red skullcap, the turban, 
&c. A girdle or zone, of silk or cotton, is almost 
invariably worn round the waist by both sexes. The 
better classes wear a double-breasted vest, usually 
made of blue or maroon-coluured velvet, with a double 
row of hanging gold or silver buttons, descending from 
the shoulder to the waist, generally bordered with 
broad gold lace^ and fastened with a sash of coloured 
silk: Cossack trousers, cut short at the knee, or the 
white Albanian kilt or petticoat, white stockings, and 
buckled shoes, complete the dress. The hair is worn 
floating on the shoulders by the men, and by the 
women plaited and hanging down to the heels, and a 
handkerchief on the head. 

The women are loaded with as much clothes of 
coarse cotton, silk, or brocade, as they can procure j 
and are passionately fond of every species of orna- 
ment, especially necklaces, earrings, and girdle bucklea. 
The vesu are made, like those of the men, of rich 
velvet, ornamented with gold lace, and flowing open- 
beneath is worn a cestus or girdle, fastened in front 
by a clasp of gold or silver (we are here speaking of 
the higher cla«s of females). Many of the women 
tinge the nails and tips of the fingers of a pink colour^ 
and the practice of inserting powdered antimony along 
the edges of the eyelids is very common, especially 
among such as come from the islands of the Archi- 
pelago. 

The preceding details relate principally to the city 
of Corfu, the only large town in the island. There 
are about 100 small villages, averaging from 300 to 
400 inhabitants each. The total population on the 
island is about 34,000 males, and 29.000 females 
Of the whole 63,000, about 16,000 are eneaffed in 
agriculture, 2000 in manufactures, and 2000 in com- 
merce, the remainder being government officers, 
military force, professional men, and gentry. There 
IS at Corfu a public University, and an ecclesiastical 
seminary for the education of young men intended 
for the priesthood of the Greek church. There is 
also a secondary school, mainuined at the public 
expense, for general instruction } as well as central 
district, and village schools. . There is no periodical ; FKtt. 



publication in the Isknd, except thd Gbvemment 
newspaper at Corfu, which is printed half in Italian* 
and half in Romaic Greek* 



^AREWISLL TO BtlTGHTON. 

HsALTH-^ving Brighton, with thy breezy Dowu^ 
I love thee best of all the British towns 
That crowd our sea-girt isle, and grace her eosst. 
Brighton, I love thee best, I owe thee most! 
1 soQi^t thee not gay l>*aBhion*s haunts to tluvng, 
Far higher plessurcs prompt my grateful song; 
Thy bold, bright sea, with every freshening w«v% 
New strength imparted, and new vigour gave; 
But not alone to mortal sense confined, 
Bich intellectual stores attract the mind. — 
Of thy fair olifis along the eastern Ime 
I soaght Devotion*s pure and holy shrine. 
God*8 hallowed words in memory still 1 hear, 
In tones wliich long must dwell upon the earr-* 
(May ear, obedient to a high control. 
Return them back, to graft them on the soul.) 
Each proud imagination, each vain thought. 
Has sueh abashed when such a preacher tanght, 
*Tis Heaven's authority. — Who would deny 
The ChritHan humble, — thoagh his ^^le* high! 
What fthongh his speech, to royal ears addressed^ 
Gained wilBng entrsnee to a royal breast, 
Ko prophet he to "prophecy smooth things,'* 
Mocking the presence of the King of Kings— 
Unawed by courtly frowns, (if such there are,) 
Or courtly plaudits, more ensnaring far.— > 
God's lows nncfaangeable, — His will fupreteS^ 
**The truth m Jesus'* is his oonatant thetha 
The meanest of his flock his eqaal earoi 
Claims equal interest in the good man s prayer. 
His voice impressive conscience can awake. 
And selfish feelings to their centre shake,— 
Can wing the heart with penitential tears, 
Awake, and yet assuage such moum^*s feam. 
Then when the soul oast down shall sad eonlbsi 
Its burthen great, and its own nothingness^ 
He bids the humbled spirit upward gase. 
With eye of faith and words of holy praise. 
He paints the chiistian hope, and well t ween 
Can peace instil, and hope and joy serene,— 
Tluit hope eternal, — ^'^ peace which passeth sho^,** 
Which, meteor Uke, no mortal hope oan k&ow« 
Then, when the sofk>ned qnrit inly feels 
The Joys which Christianity reveals, 
He teaches how, to sliow its heavenly birth^ 
And jtrove its fruits, it must descend on tfarM.--< 
That true religion sanctifies above. 
And closely knits the bonds of human love. 
And God, to make " his perfect work ' appear, 
Demands our gratitude and our obedtenoe hent 

Buch were his words— his precepts high and pujre, 
(Oh! may they ever in each heart endure!) 
And thus revered, prosperity increase, — 
Brighton fiwewett 1— Be thine health, jcy, and peace I 
E, F. W. 

Tt is not In the hey-day of health and enJoyment,«^{t is not 
in the morning sunshine of his vernal day, that man can be 
expected feelingly to remember his latter end* and to fix his 
heart upon eternity. But in after-life many eaufos operate 
to wean as from the world t grief softens the heart; sickness 
searches it ; the blossoms of hope are shed; death cuts down 
the flower of the affections ; the disappointed man turns his 
thoughts toward a state of existence where his wiser desires 
may be fixed with the certainty ef faith; the successful man 
feels that the objects which he has ardently pursued fail to 
satisfy the cravings of an immortal spirit; the wicked man 
turneth away fVom his wiekedaess, that he may save his 
soul alive. — SouTfimir. 



I CAN suppose an inhabitant of the primeval world so much 
occupied as to sigh over the shortness of life, and to find at 
the end of many centuries, that they had all slipped through 
his fingersy and were passwi away tike a shadow^-^^^ow 
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CONSroERATIONi; ON ilOMB« 

men A tlEICOlf DXLlTBmSD IK VBB BNOLIsa OHAFU 
AT ROMS. 

If the feelingn I haTe wished to excite have been awakened 
within you it must already have occurred to you that we 
who are here assembled may in a still more special sense 
be said to have come out ipto the wilderness to see a pro- 
phet. We may have had no such purpose : we may have 
Deen unconscious what we were doing. But what is Rome ? 
Is she a reed shaken by the wind? she who has stood the 
assault of five and twenty centuries, who has conquered, 
and has been conquered, aind again has conquered her con- 
querors, and made them bow down before her. Is {the 
clothed in soft raiment? Nature indeed has clothed her in 
its beauty; Art has clothed her in its beauties: Time hM 
fused and blended them together; and majc^iio 9nd soleqin 
is the garb of the city so mil of years, so rich in the memo- 
ries of bygone generations. But vgin and most frivolous 
were the thought, if any have come hither in search of 
hixarios. Let them go to Baiaa; this is no place for them. 
Tiiey, on the other hand, who have oome out into the wilder- 
Besa to see a prophet may tarry here. For where upon 
earth is there any spot, Jerusalem alone excepted, in winch 
the power of the Lord has been manifested, as it has been 
in this fateftil oitv?— in this monumental mass, which 
neither the ferocity nor the cupidity of man has yet been 
able to sweep away, and in contending against which Time 
seerat to have been curtailed of its all-eflPacing power, — in 
this vast indestructible tomb of her who once was the 
Mistress of the World. When other mighty cities have 
fallen, thev have fallen ntterly: the dominion of d^ath 
0¥6r them has been total: the very ground on which some 
•f them stood has become a prey to the elements: the 
penerations that won and rejoiced in their glory live only, 
if at all, in the scanty and shadowy reoords of history. But 
when Home had fallen, she rose again. When her carnal 
empire had been stripped off from her, she eame forth as 
the queen of a spiritual empire: and within her walls the 
dead seem still to subsist side by side with the living, in 
awful and most indistinguishable eomraunion. So that here 
tiie most trivial can hardly escape being struck with some 
lessons of serious thought, such as hear the mind from the 
present into the past, and through the past into the future. 
Even they can hardly fail to discern some of the truths 
which are here written in characters of {j^i^antic size, legible 
even to the most short-sighted, intelligiiile even to the 
dullest. For who can fkil to perceive here how strong and 
mighty man is, feeble as he ipay appear outwardly, when 
the Lord of Hosts is bearing him oiiward? how strength- 
less and impotent, on the other hand, although armed with 
all the power and skill of the earth, when the Lord of 
Hostf is against him? Where else h^s the Lord shown 
Bueh strength with His arm? Where else has he so scat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of their hearts? \Vhere 
else has ne so put down the mighty from theif aeat? and 
se eialted those that were of low degree? Where else do 
we read so plainly that it is the Lord who givetli the 
Ttetory, and that it is the Lord who taHeth it away? 
Where else do we see to palpably, that, f ven in thjs world, 
despite of the violence and wiles of its prince, $ha| wl^iph 
it ntorallT the best is in the end also the strongest, — that 
virtue, like knowledge, is power,-»that moral energy in n 
people is indispensable^ not only to win an empire, but to 
keep it.— and tnat luxury ^nd vice enfeeble the arm, until 
the sceptre drops ftom its grasp? Of what place on the 
whole globe may it he said with such truth, that, so far at 
least as regards natural religion, it is a prophet, yea, and 
more than a prophet. 

At the same time, my brethren, before I conclude, I 
must remind you, that, tbouah among men fxtrn of women 
there had not risen a greater than John the B^piis$^ notwith^ 
Mtanding he that icot lea^t in the kingdom af heaiven was 
greater than he. Though among the works of men's hands 
and minds none is greater, even in the sense we have been 
considering, none fitter to impress us with deep and mo- 
mentous truths, tlian this eity, in which all the might of the 
heathen world was concentrated and consummated, and all 
the fruits of its genius were stored up, yet the least ef those 
truths which we draw exclusively from the Gospel is 
deeper and more momentous than all that come from this 
or any other natiu^l source. This city may tell ns of the 
terrors of the Lord; but it cannot tell us of His mercies. 
It may display His power; but it cannot display His love. 
It may teach tts to fear Him as mu Owmnum; kut it cannot 



teach us to love Him as our Father. It may show us the 
ways of destruction; bqt it cannot show us the ways of 
salvation. For this higher doctrine there is but One 
Teacher and Guide, even He who came down from the 
right hand of the Father, and divested Himself of His ter^ 
rors, and arrayed Himself in meny, and emptied Himself 
of Hii power, and showed Himself as the pure Spirit of 
Love, and put on the form of a Servant, appearing amongst 
us as our Brother, that He might lead us to look up to His 
Father as ours, and offered up His precious body en the 
cross, to check the progress of destruction, and to purchase 
the salviition of fiU bueb as would follow His gracious guid- 
ance. Before Him therefore, the Captain of our Salvation, 
let us now and ever cast down our hearts and minds) and 
whatever power, whatever talent, whatever knowledge, what- 
ever wisdom we may receive as our portion in this world* 
whatever of noble and solemn feelinii it n^ay awaken, let us 
Uy them meekly and devoutly at His feet, and tmjpkf 
them faithlUlly and diligently in His service. 

ITks Vietery ef Faith, and Ptker S^rnunu; By Jvuus CuAStss 
H^us, now Archdeacon of Lewes.] 



OBSERVANCE OF THE BABBATR. 

The iiqportanee of the religious observance of the Sabbath 
is Kcldom sufficiently estimated. The violation of this duty 
by the Young is one of the most decided marks of incipient 
mon^l degenerficy. Religious restraint is fast losing its hold 
upon that young man, wno> having been educated in the fear 
of God, begins to spend the Sabbath in idleness or in 
amusement. And so also of communities. The desecration 
of the Sabbath is one of those evident indications of that 
criminal recklessness, that insane love of pleasure, and thut 
subjection to the government of appetite and passion whicii 
forebodes that the ** beginning of the end'* of social happt* 
ness. and of true national prosperity, has arrived. 

Henoe we see ho^* imperative is the duty of parents, and 
of legislators, on this subject. The head of every ihmily is 
obliged, by the command of God. not only to honour this day 
himself, but to use all the means in his power to secure the 
observance of it by all those committed to his charge. Ho 
is thus not only promoting his own, but his ohildrena 
happiness ; for nothing is a more sure antagonist force to aU 
the allurements of vice, as nothing tends more strongly ta 
fix in the minds of the young a conviction of the existenee 
and attributes of God, than the solemn keeping of this day* 
And hence, also» legislators are false to their trust, whtv 
either by the enactment of laws, or by their example, dimi- 
nish, in the least degree, in the minds of a people, the re- 
verence due to that day which God has set apart fhr 
Himself. — Wayi-awd a Elements of Moral Sd^uce. 



Ln us turn to the oontemplation of Nature, ever new, ever 
abundant in inexhaustible variety. Whether we scrutinize 
the damp recesses of woods in the wintry months, when 
the numerous tribes of mosses are displaying their minute 
but highly interesting structure ; whether we walk forth ii| 
the eariy spring, when the <ruby tints of the hawthorn-bush 
give the flrat sign of its approaching vegetation, or a little 
after, when the violet welcomes us with its scent, and the 
primrose with its beauty ; whether we contemplate in suo- 
eession all the profuse treasures of the summer, or the more 
hidden secrets of Nature at the season when fruits and 
seeds are forming ; the most familiar objects, like old friends^ 
will always afford us something to study and to admire in 
iheir character, while new discoveries will a'Aaken a trained 
new ideas. The >ellow blossoms of the nioniiiig, that fold 
up their delicate leaves as the day advances ; others that 
court and sustain the full blaze of noon; and the pale night? 
seented tribe, which expand and diffuse their very sweet 
fragrance, towards evening, will all please in their turn. 

Though sprmg is the season of hope and novelty, to a 
naturalist more especially, yet the wise provisions and 
abundant resources of Nature, in the close of the year, will 
yield an observing mind no Icks pleasure, than the rich va- 
riety of her autuinnal tints affords to the admirers of her 
external charms. The more we study the works of the 
Creator, the more wisdom, beauty, and harmony become 
manifest, even to our limited apprehensions : and while we 
admire, it is impossible not to adore. 

8ofl roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowen. 
In niagled clouds, to Him, whose »un exalts, 
Whose breath perfnnes yon, and whose pencil paints. 

Sir J. K. Switr's Introduction to Boti 
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NOTES ON SHBEP. 

DIFFERENT NAMES OF SHEEP ACCORDING 
TO THEIR AGES. 

It is a very general custom in England to calculate the age 
of sheep from the shearing-season, as for instance, the 
chief flocks in the United Kingdoms are lamhed between 
the end of January and March, and shorn in June and July. 
Our owners estimate the ages of their flocks from the latter 
period, as may be seen from the following terms by which 
the ages of sheep are calculated. 

During the time the lambs run with their dams, the 
male is called either a " tup lamb,** or '* ram lamb.*' From 
the period of his being weaned, to the shearing season, he is 
classed under different denominations, such as a *' tup hog/* 
or *' teg hog,** and when deprived of his fleece be is very 
generally distinguished by the term " shearling tup, shear- 
ling hog, or shearling teg.** After being shorn a second 
time, he is called a '* two- shear tup, two-shear hog, or two- 
shear teg,** and when a year older be bears the above names, 
with the addition of another year to his age. The ewes 
are called " ewe-lambs*' until weaned, and after that period 
** shearling ewes, two-shear ewes, and three and four-shear 
ewes,** &c,' 

IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 

The true philanthropist and real patriot will be disposed 
to encourage the emigration to our grazing colonies of 
young, healthy, and useful persons, incapable of earning a 
competent livelihood at home. But he will not stop here. 
He will extend his benevolence a step further, and endeavour 
to see that early instruction, adapted to their respective 
callings, is instilled into the minds of our field labourers. 
It is to be feared that generally speaking the plan of rural 
education in England is defective, and 1 became the more 
convinced that this was the case from a oircumstance which 
fell under my own observation. 

Some time ago I was requested by a mercantile house in 
AuKtrulia to send out to them a party of shepherds, for the 
management of flocks. I accordingly procured sixteen 
from Kent, Wilts, and Norfolk, well recommended, no more 
than half of whom could read and' write. On inouiry I 
learnt that the uneducated parties, when boys, had been 
occupied in tending flocks, which prevented them from 
receiving any instruction. Surely in an age like this, 
when in large towns institutions are established to instruct 
the mechanical classes, some method might be adopted to 
diffuse useful knowledge among our peasantry I 

We hear of schools for farmers being established on the 
European continent, and although tliis mode of tuition in 
England miflrht not perhaps produce the effect desired, 
nevertheless 1 humbly conceive tha object in view might be 
attained by some other expedient, and it would be to the 
honour and the credit of our leading agriculturists to have 
one devised. They themselves would eventually reap the 
benefit. A httle public spirit is all that is wanting to 
reniove what truly may be called a national calamity, if not 
a disgrace. Let us therefore begin systematically, and see 
that suitable pocket-books, or manuals, are placed in the 
hands of the several classes of our unletterea peasants. 

To have poor children taught to read and write ought to 
he the bounden duty of the parish overseer, and no parent 
should be allowed to avail himself of the personal services 
of any junior member of his family untU this has been 
accomplished. Thanks to the generous and benevcdent 
dispositions of our resident nobility and gentry, in no 
village, or rural district of the kingdom, oan poverty be 
pleaded as an excuse for the omission. 

When a peasant-boy, for example, has made sufficient 
progress in the first rudiments, and is called upon to earn his 
livelihood in the open air, either by means of field-hus- 
bandr}-, or tending sheep, he ought to have a portable and 
strongly -bound tract put in bis hand, written in a plain 
and elementary manner, on agriculture and tlie manage- 
ment of sheep, and containing lists of the ordinary fruit and 
forest trees, descriptious of the best methods of draining 
land, and an enumeration of the seasons for sowing, modes 
of planting and grafting, &c.» accompanied by instructive 
plates. 

This manual ought also to treat of the common diseases 
among cattle, horses, and sheep^ to which might be added a 
plate, representing the shurt-jointed, clean-legged, bony and 
compact cart-horse, of which there are a few fine specimens 
still remaining in Suffolk and Norfolk. Correct drawings 
of this kind would familiamo the ey« to » breed of hones 



unfortunately much out of fkshion in England, bat still 
.extremely aorvicealile overy whore. It might also comprise 
general views and practical results concerning the earth's 
surface, showing the best modes of quarrying, of discrimi- 
nating the nature of soils, and improving them for agricul* 
tural purposes. 

A work of this kind would be extremely serviceable to 
the young peasant, and assist him in his progress through 
life. As a stimulus, suitable rewards should be offered to 
him for such improvement as he may make in that branch 
of industrv to which his application is directed. It were 
indeed to oe wished that some of our patriotic noblemen, or 
benevolent corporations, would carry out the suggestion 
here offered* A mixed elementary and practical tuition, 
undertaken on a plan similar to the one here insinuated, 
besides being beneficial at home, would be attended with tho 
best consequences in our grazing colonies. 

UTILITY OF SHEXP. 

WiRB it not for sheep, a large portion of the hilly districts 
of the United Kingdom would have remained barren wastes 
—unproductive and uncultivated. The steepest asoenu 
and most mounuinous districts are ^reversed by this little 
animal, who there feeds without the aid of culture, or the 
support of .man, whilst flocks fertilize and improve the land 
on which they pasture, and thus augment iu produce, at the 
same time that the enlightened and scientific agriculturist, 
through the operation of folding, conveys by their aid 
manure to land inaccessible to a dung-cart, and thus causes 
them to become fruitful, and yield an increase of grain for 
the use and benefit of the human nee. 

Again, the experienced agriculturist applies the services 
of sheep, at certain seasons of the year, to early corn crops 
when in too forward a state. At such periods these useful 
animals are commonly turned into those fields which 
appear too luxuriant, and by nipping the too early plants, 
check their growth, whilst their little feet break and pul- 
verize the cl(&8 of earth4 and by gentle pressure jcon tribute 
to the defence of the tender roots from the winter s frost. 
Their manure also serves to fertilize the land, by causing 
the plants to fructify, and the produce to increase. Such 
are the uses and advantages of sheepi as applied to agricul- 
ture. 

SHXEP-8HEARING. 

During the operation of shearing an amusing scene is 
presented to the admirers of nature and the lovers of pastoral 
scenery, bv witnessing the ewes, when deprived of their 
fleeces and restored to their lambs. The former bleat plain- 
tively and as if fully sensible of the ii^ury sustained, 
while the latter, responding to the call of their dams, 
hesitate to approach on beholding them in so new and 
strange a form. This scene is thus admirably described in 
CuTisa's Animal Kingdom. 

** He who, in shearing-time, when the lambs are put up 
sepanteljr from the ewes, witnesses the correct knowledge 
these animals have of each others voices; the particular 
bleating of the mother, just escaped from the shears, and the 
responsive cail of the lamb, skipping at the same moment 
of time to meet her; its startling attitude at the first sight of 
her altered appearance, and the re-assured gambol at her 
repeated voice and well-known smell ; he who observes them, 
at these moments, will not refuse them as great a share of 
intelligence as their ancient subjugation, extreme delicacv» 
and consequent habitual dependance on man*s will, allow. * 
CFrom Sovtuzy's Tr9atm on She§p,2 



DUELLING. 
• • . . • Repntaiion! — that's man's idol. 
Set up against God, the maker of nil laws. 
Who hath commanded us we should not IdD, 
And yet we say we must, for reputation ! 
What honest man can either fear Iiis own^ 
Or else will hurt another's reputation f 
Fear to do base and unworthy things is valour; 
If they be done to us, to sufier them 
Is valour too. 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKEE, WEST STRAND. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF PARIS, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

PART THE FOURTH. 




RUE ST. AKTOXKE AND THS BASTILLE^ AS THET APPEASED IN THE 8IXTEEKTH CEKTURT. 



FORMATION OF TH£ CATHOLIC LBAGUR. 

In the Supplement for December, we brought down our 
sketch of the history of Paris to that dreadful period when 
Protestants were doomed to suffer a heavy persecution for 
the conscientious worship of the Almighty in the principles 
of the Reformed Church. Wo now resume our sketch, 
and shall rapidly review the principal events in which 
Paris was concerned, from the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
to about the year 1 780. 

Charles the Ninth, the weak and wicked prinee under 
whose reign the massacre was perpetrated, died in 1572, 
in dreadful agonies of body and mind, — the victim at once 
of a slow fever, and of the yet more terrible infliction of 
stinging remorse. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Henry the Third, who reigned about sixteen years. Edu- 
cated in the same school, placed in similar circumstances, 
directed by the same councils as his brother, he seemed 
likely to hold the same conduct, and to entertain the same 
principles. But although he was as great a persecutor, as 
perfidious and as superstitious as Charles, he was not so 
sanguinary; but delighted more in scenes of licentious 
debauchery. He was, to a considerable extent, a tool in 
the hands of Rome and Spain ; and he readily consented 
to continue the persecution of the Protestants, provided his 
own private pleasures were not interfered with. 

But five years of warring against the Protestants pro- 
duced no definite results ; and. weary of the contest, Henry 
consented to a kind of treaty, Dy whiohliberty of conscience 
and the publie exercise of religion were granted to the 
Protestants, but with the restriotioDy tlukt they were not to 

Voi. XVIL 



preach within two leagues of Paris, nor in any other part 
where the Court might be: eight towns were also given up 
to them. This concession alarmed the Catholic party; and 
Rome, Spain, and the Guises formed the Catholic League^ 
an association whose object was to uphold Catholic power 
against all attempts of the Protestants. As one of the 
articles of this league was* that the Catholics were to be in 
future entirely dependent on the chief of the league, and 
were to execute whatever he commanded, the king thought 
proper te become himself the chief of it, in order to keep 
some authority over an Association which might else prove 
dangerous to him. The result of this combination, or asso* 
ciation, was, that the contest with the Catholics recom- 
menced, and did not terminate as long as the king lived. 
But the members of the league were worthy of each other, 
and showed how little mutual dependence was placed: the 
Duke of Guise soon showed hostility to the king, — was 
assassinated by his order,— and the king himself was finally 
assassinated, in 1588, by a monk, nam^ Jacques Clement, 
instigated, as is supposed, by the leaguers. 

The Capuchins were first established in Paris in this 
reign. The Court of Rome, alarmed at the progress of 
Protestantism, determined to multiply the number of its 
emissaries. Paris was already surcharged with monasteries 
and monks, convents fbr both sexes, and religious commu- 
nities of every name and kind. To these were added 
Jesuits and Capuchins; the former of whom undertook to 
gain spiritual power over the higher orders, and the latter 
over the poor and humble. The Capuchins afterwards 
became some of the most zealous agenuof the Papal ^w«v>f 
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while the Jesuits added a great deal of subtle sagacity to 
their zeal. 

DAY OF TBB BABftlOADaL 

The eity of Paris, during this reign, suffeied naqy 
of those vicissitudes which influenced France eeuerally; 
but there was one day, called the Da^f qfthe Barrteades^ 
in which Paris showed the great power which a dense 
population, suddenly excited, can manifest in political 
turmoils. We have mentioned that Henry the Third 
joined the leaguers, in order to shield hirosolf from their 
f)ower ; but it appears that the Duke of Guise had some- 
thing more than the support of the Catholic cause in view ; 
for although Henry was a zealous Catholic, there was a 
never-ceasing hostility on the part of the duke. In truth, 
he aimed at dethroning the king, and assuming the reins 
of regal power himself. Guise contrived to gain the good- 
will of the Parisians, and to draw down odium on the king. 
He se far succeeded in this plan as to determine on a bold 
proceeding on the 12th of May, 1588. On the morning of 
that day, the king, aware that there was a plot in operation, 
surrounded himself with 4000 Swiss guards, who placed 
themselves in the Place de Grdve ; while 2000 more occu- 
pied the different bridges of Paris. This was done quite 
ear^T in the morning, and by four o*clock, parties of the 
poj^ulace were seen assembling, and a cry of " To arms'* was 
raised. Chains were speedily stretched across the ends of 
the streets* while a party of armed students and artisans, 
headed by the Duke of Brissac, one of the chiefs of the 
league, tore op the pavement, and with the stones, together 
with earth trodden hard in casks* constructed a barricade 
in the Place Maubert, in the south-west quarter of the 
town. By noon of the same day, similar barricades were 
erected in all the principal streets, the effect of which was 
to cut 0§ the communication of the royal troops from one 
part of the city to the other. These barricades were de- 
fendf^q by parties of musqueteers; whik the inhabitants 
were stationed at the rgofs and windows of the houses to 
fire, or to. hur( stones at the lotdierii beneath. Tl^ soldiers 
aitflimpted to disperse the sssemblages of armed citizens; 
but they were almost everywhere beaten back and defeated. 

The king had ^ow no course to pursue tnan to treat 
with the Duke of Guise, th^ acknowledged head of tba 
assailants. Tiie duke undertook to^ stop the carnase which 
thq people were making amonff the soldiers. He rode 
among the peoplot and k^is ox&t^ to that ^fost were in- 
stantly obeyed, amid cries of *'6u{se for everP GKtiie 
intended tu make use of hb^ newly-gained advantage on 
the fullowing momtng ; hut, during the tdfj^U the king 
contrived to escape from, the t^ojiivr^ 4ai4 Ifft^^^ Tk^M 
ended the *' day of the barri^adea.** 

filBOB OF PARIS BY HENBT OF M AV^IQUb 

The death of the king, which we have said was the work 
of Jacques Clement, occurred at St. Cloud, while Henry, 
together with Henrv of Navarre, were laying plans for 
besieging Paris. When the king was dead, Henry of 
Kavarre caused himself te be proclaimed king, under the 
title of Heniy the Fourth. His claim to the throne rested 
on the following grounds. He was the grandson of the 
King of Navarre, a country which, at that time, had not 
yet been united to France. He therefore inherited the 
throne of Navarre ; and having married the sister of Charles 
the Ninth, claimed, on the death of Henry the Third, the 
French crown, as being the nearest relative to the deceased 
king. This claim appears to have been just; but it was 
Bot so deemed, for interest* sake, by the bigoted Catholics 
who then held sway in Franccf. Henry of Navarre had 
supported the cause of the Huguenots, or Protestants, with 
great vi^rour, and had naturally earned the deadly hatred 
of the Catholics on that account As he was at St. Cloud 
when the king died, the Catholics, or leaguers, were 
tesolved not to permit him to enter Paris* but to set up one 
ef their own party as king. 

Henry of Navarre, whom we shall now call Henry the 
Fourth, collected together all his trpops in ordet to take by 
force the city which resisted his demands. On Uie 3lst of 
October, he appeared with bis army before Paris, and im- 
mediately began to secure the fauxbourg^ or suburb of 
8t. Germain^. In doing so, much unnecessary and cruel 
shedding of blood tarnished the reputation of Henry's 
army. One of the divisions of his troops enclosed a crowd 
of the inhabitants of St Germains, in the market-place, 
and massacred 400 of them, in a space of ground less thax\ 
200 paeea ia exteat The unfortim«tes inide no attempt 



to defend themselves ; and the General said that at last he 
became weary of merely striking them to tHe ground, and 
declared that he would kill no more of them. 

After a highly discreditable soene of pillage, the troops 
of Henry retired from Paris, in order to lay siege to 
Etampes. But in the May of the following vear, (1589,) he 
again presented himself hofore the walls of t^aris, and then 
oommenced a siege whieb, m the exquisite misery suffered 
by the humbler classes of the besieged, has been rarely ex- 
celled in the history of nations. We must detail this siege 
somewhat fully. 

Henry determined to starve out the city, instead of 
assaulting it; and for that purpose blockaded it on every 
side, in order that no provisions should be conveyed into the 
city. His first operation, therefore, was to gain possession 
of all the fauxbourgs that surrounded the city walls. He 
divided his army into ten portions, and at twelve o'clock at 
midnight, on the 8th of May, these ten divisions attacked 
simultaneously the ten fauxbourgs, which at that time 
formed the suburbs of the city, and soon conquered the 
whole. Henry was thua enabled to bring his forces close 
up to the barriers or ^ates of the city, and thus to prevent 
the entrance of provisions. 

The leaders of the besieged were, however, resolved to 
hold out to the last, although the prospect before them was 
terrible ; for they had not more than a fortnight's provisions 
within the walls. But as Henry drew off a portion of his 
army for a time, in order to take possession of Nantes, the 
Parisians succeeded in obtaining some additional provisions. 
A message was sent to demand succour from tlie Duke of 
Parma; and when Henry's army had completely hemmed 
in the city, a census of the population and an inventory of 
the provisions were taken, when it was found that there 
were 200,000 human beings within the walls, together with 
enough whe%t for one month's consumption, and 1500 hogs- 
heads of oats. Never, perhaps, did a month's provisions 
appear a more cherished treasure. 

The ecclesiastical authorities of the oity now exerted all 
the well known authority of the priesthood of the Romish 
faith to keep in subjection those of the Parisians who were 
disposed to murmur at the prospect before them. They 
preached sermons, in which they inveighed most outra- 
l^ously against the h»etic besieeer (for it must be borne 
va, mind that a large share of the hostility of the clergy and 
nobles against Henry wm due to the difierence of religion 
between him and them« although he had previously made 
a show of eonversion) ; and they called down the vengeance 
of Heaven on ail who should dare to consider his claims as 
w^tl-fouQded* The priests also adopted the expedient of 
tfeadins from their pulpita fojrged letters, purporting to 
come ItviB ^^ PvA^t de Hayenne, and announcing ap- 
proaching s'uccour. Spectacles and processions of various 
kinds were devised, in order to distract the attention of ibe 
people from their own sulTerings. On one occasion, a sort 
of military review of ecclesiastios took place. The Bishop 
of Senlis walked at the head of the procession, followed by 
ecclesiastics walking four and four. Then followed the 
four mendicant orders, the Capuchins, the friars minims, 
and an assemblage of studenu. The chiefs of the religious 
orders carried each one a crucifix in the leflt hand and a 
halberd in the right; while others among them carried 
arquebusses, daggers, and other kinds of arms. Many of 
them wore helmeu and corslets. A Scotch ecclesiastic, 
named Hamilton, acted as Serjeant, marshalled them in 
order, stopped them when a hymn was to be sung, and 
then ordered them to march again. 

But all this vain trilling was of little vorth to the poor 
snflferers whom hunger began to attack. When the com- 
mon stock of provisions was exhausted, the religious houses, 
which were found to be plentifully provided, wei« ordered 
. to share their provisions with the rest When even this 
store was gone, alarm seized on all. Henry had now so 
completely invested the city, that not the smallest quantity 
, of food could be conveyed into it The people urged the 
^ authorities to submit; but the latter, firm in their refusal, 
imprisoned, hanged, and even threw into the river, those 
' who advised surrender; and a decree was passed, making 
it a crime punishable with death even to allude to such a 
step. 

When the grain was all eaten, all the cats and dogs 
contained in the city .were ordered to be killed, and cooked 
for the food of the poor; this was done in public kitchens, 
established in various parts of the city, where the meat was 
boiled in large cauldrons, and distributed every day. This 
supply, togefiier with 20(Lh9WSS^«W44SP.WJI^ antf mules, 
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lasted nbout a fortnli^bt Tbe poor bad tbbn recourse to 
tbe skins of all tbese animals, whicb tbey devoured ; to rtits 
and nice, wbenever tbey could be captured; and bVeh to 
the bones of the heads of door^, bruised into a kind of pulp. 
But those who devoured such food were fbund to survive 
but a short time; so that what with those, and otbbrs wbo 
died of positive starvation, two or three hundred persons 
were found lying dead in tbe streets tevery morning : a 
consequence of whibfa was^ that pestHencO became added to 
their other sorrows. 

V7hen the siege bad lasted about six weObl, sotne bf tbe 
poor contrived, one dark nijg^bt, to slide down from the w^ll 
into the moat, and, throwing tb^mselves iit Benry*! feet, 
conjured htm to allow them to leave tbe city. He was 
moved with their piteous tale, and, on tbd followihf^ day, 
allowed 3000 of the poorest inhabitants to leave the place. 
But as the Guise party resolutely refused to Surrender, the 
relief to tbe besieged was but temporary. The citizens 
petitioned the governor — but in vain; and When the popu- 
lace became clamorous, vast numbers of them were 
Instantly hanged, in order to intimidate tbe rest. By this 
time, not a cat, i dog, a blade of grass, or an ear of corn 
was to be found in the place, and the sufferers actually 
pounded slates, and baked them for food: nay, even graves 
were rifled, and the dead iKMlies ground and baked in a 
similar manner. One more incident, and we must dose 
tbis seene of horrors: two children having died, tbe starving 
mother saltik! their bodies, and, with a female servant 
subsisted on f hem fbr sevekal days. 

When the siege had lasted three months, one hundred 
thifuscmd persons had perished from hunger and disease, 
being one-half of tbe entire population. Henry himself 
was sickened at the thought of such a devastation, and 
occasionally permitted provision to be carried in ; but as the 
leaguers, notwithstanding the scenes around them, still 
refused to yield, the Parisians found themselves again 
hemmed in, and reduced to despair. But their periml of 
suffering now approached aii end. The Duke of Parma, 
whose assistance had been so long looked for, approached 
the neighbourhood on August 30. and Henry immediately 
departed with his army from before Paris in order to give 
him battle. '* At the dawn of day,*" says a French historian, 
** the sentinel perceived that tbe city was deserted by the 
enemy. Immediately cries of joy were heard along the 
walls. The inhabitants, aroused by tbese cries, could 
scarcely credit such unhoped-for good fortune : they ran to 
the ramparts to assure themselves with their own eyes that 
such was tbe fact A Te Deum was immediately sung, tbe 
preacher, Panigarole, delivered a sermon, and arranged a 
grand procession. But the famishing inhabitanU left this 
procession, and rah out iuto tbe neighbouring fields and 
Tillages in search of grass and herbage/* 

BBIOH OF HBNItf QUATItB--BDf0t 09 llA)nM-u> 
lOUIS THE THIRTEENTH. 

It was ibur years after this before Henry the Fourth 
gained possession of Paris; in which interval he solemnly 
abjured the Protestant &ith. But this did not aatisfy the 
leaguersi who were obviously more influeneed by political 
than religious feelings. He ultimately gained pc^essioti 
of Paris by givinf^r the governor. Count de Brtssae, • bribe 
of nearly two million livres. Henry and his troops entered 
8ecretl)r by the aid of the govem«'« and immediately took 
possession of the regal palace. The populaee verv soon 
became favourable, for it was not so much they, as the 
leaders of the Cathoiie party, who had been se hostile to 
Henry. 

We cannot follow minutely the course of evente which 
succeeded Henry's entry into Paris. We may merely ob- 
serve, that so deadly was the hatred of the Catholic party 
toward him, that be was in constant fear of his itti».-*a cir- 
cumstance sufficient to embitter tbe existenee of any man. 
No le«s than seventeen distinct attempte at assassinatteo 
were planned during his reign, and in these coiispiraciesi 
monks, priesu, cardinals, and legates, flgured so cotuipieQ* 
ously as to show how deadly was the hostility of the Romisb 
party to hi m. The eighteenth attempt was successful. He 
received intimation that an attempt was to be made on his 
life, and he was in a state of anxtons suspense respeeting 
it. At length, May U-, 1610. he was riding Qrotn tbe Louvre 
to the Arsenal, when the street through which he passed 
was blocked up with vehicles. His carriage was forced to 
stop ; and aa he was atooping to address the Due d*£pernon 
on the opposite seat* a monk stepped up «s the wheal of 
the carriage, and stabbed him through tne open window of 
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tb6 earrfttgt^. This teonlc^S nkm6 wks Aavaittac, and he 
Afterwards died by horrible tortures. 

f I i^ difficult tb view wUb a lenient eye the manner in 
#bicb Henry mbde religion the tool of bis political proceed- 
ings. But putting motives but of the question, the Protes- 
tant tau^e gainM )cibhsiderftbly durin<f his rei^n. On the 
13th of April, 1598, he passed the celebrated Edict bj 
iVanfef.tvhicbrie-established in a solid a^id efiective muhner 
all the fbvours which had been granted to the rieformed, 
and added more which had not been thought of before, par- 
ticularly that of allowing them a free admission to all.em- 
ployments of trust, profit, and honour, establishing chambehs 
in which the members of the two religions were equal, and 
the permitting their children to be educated witnout re- 
straint in any of the universities. 

Henry was succeeded by Louis the Thirteenth, under 
the regency oF the queen-mother, Mary de Medicis. 
DuWng the minority of the king there were repeated cabab 
bet\^een the queeii-regent and the ambitious nobles; but 
^hen, in 1617, he came of age, and resumed the regal au- 
thority, he chose as his counsellor tbe talented and ambitious 
Cardinal Rihbelieu. The political events of this reign we 
cannot detail, but we must mention that religious wars broke 
out and distracted France. Notwithstanding the Edict of 
Nantes, tbe Catholic party renewed hostilities against the 
Protestants, and after many sanguinary scenes, the edict 
was confirmed in 1621. But this treaty did not last long, 
for hostilities broke out again; and it wto not till 1628 than 
the religious wars which had distracted France werd ter- 
minated. In one of the oontesto during Louis the Thitw 
teenth*s reign, the town of Negreplisse was besieged, and 
after having been token, it was resolved to make a terrible 
example o^ tbe inhabitanto, who had refhsed to surrender 
on any terms. — the inhabitants were a// massacred, with- 
out distinction of sex, age, or rank 1 The wars in which the 
Protestanto and Catholics of France had been engaged forse 
many years, had cost 1,000.000 of human lives. U0,000,000 
livres of money, and the destruction of 9 cities, 400 villagesy 
2000 churches, 2000 monasteries, and 10.000 houses. The 
ultimate result of these terrible oontlicts was, that the Pre 
testant religion was admitted on a kind of sufierance inte 
France, but possessed of but little intluente. There were 
no particular attacks made on the righu and Ireedum of 
conscience of Prptestentey until that most di««astrous one 
under Louis tbe Fourteenth: a persecution which rubbed 
France of some of ita moat valuable sufagecta. This wiU 
presently occupy our attentioB. 

dTiii wabci of tRs ModdviBn. 

Louis the Thirteenth, and his great minister Richelie«| 
both died in 1643, and the throne passed to his son Louis 
the Fourteenth. As the young king was, however, only 
five years of age, the kingdom was governed during bis 
minority by his moUier, Anne of Austria, widow of Louie 
the Thirteenth. France was in a very couvul-ted stete^ 
The eottrt and the parliament espoused different interests^ 
asd a long series ef cabals followed. In these Paris had 
ite share, as on all similar occasions. Anne had token to 
her eovBsel the aide bat profligato Cardinal Maxarin; and 
there now arete two parties, the court |»rty, headed by 
Maxsrin and the queen-rogenl, and the Frondtste, er the 
Frtmde, who comprised by far the larger portion of the pap* 
liament, and ef the inhabitanta of Pans. The appellatioB 
Fronde it said to have been derived from frondenre er 
sUngers^ and to denote that the party could oTerthro# 
Masarin with the same ease as David slew Goliah. The 
following narration wiU %hoii the manner in whicb the 
Fronde eahibited their power. _ ^ 

On the 26th of August 1648^ Peter Broussel, one of the 
councillors of the parliament, and a distinguished member 
of the froad^ was arrested by command of Masann, and 
oonveyed to prison. Broussel bad bO ingratiaied hiinsel. 
with the people generallv, that be was oalled Father of the 
FeopU^ and Patriureh ef the Fronde, and his deieiitioa 
excited a greet ferment. A try of rescue was almost iin- 
mediately raised among the residents of the neighbourhood. 
Thin cry soon spread te every part of the city, the inhalw- 
(ants flew to arms, the chains were stretched acro;*s the 
ends of the street, the pavements were torn up and formed 
into barricades, and everything showed a probable renj«nl 
of the "day of the barricades' before d«»cribed. VY lien 
Masarin hiird the uews of the disturbed state of Pan. 
he ordered troops.to occupy the bridges which t^epurate the 
eity into two pJru, so as to eut off the communicttiion iiom 
one to the oSer. But the multitude* who had providt-l 
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themselves witb weaponi from evety aTailable toarce, 
attacked the troops with so much vigour and firmness, 
that the latter were obliged to quit two of tbe bridges, and 
could only succeed in maintaining one of them, the Pont 
Royal. The reason for this defeat was to be found in the 
circumstance, that the people bad so barricaded the passages 
from one part of the city to another, that the soldiers were 
almost deprived of the power of acting vigorously. 

At this period Cardinal Retz presented himself on the 
scene. He was at that time called Coadjutor de Retz, that 
18, coadjutor or assistant to the Archbishop of Paris, with 
the right of succession to that see. He appeared, in his 
clerical robes, before the people on one of the bridges, and 
harangued them, exhorting them to return to their homes. 
The reply to this exhortation was, that Broussers liberty 
was what they sought, and that they would not abandon 
their arms until they had obtained it This answer induced 
Retz to go to the queen-regent, and by stating the position 
of the metropolis, to advise her to yield to the popular de- 
mand. This appeal was for a long time as ineffectual to 
ber as it had been to the people; but a further view of the 
ease showed the propriety of not pushing matters to ex- 
tremities. Marshal de Meillerai was therefore sent out to 
tell the populace, that when they had laid down their arms, 
and had dispersed, Broussel should be liberated. But the 
Marshal having unluckily adopted the expedient of advan- 
cing toward them with a drawn sword, and shouting *' Vive 
le Roi;** the people, thinking his intentions hostile, attacked 
bim, upon which he instantly shot one man dead. He then 

Salloped to another street, but so many persons had assem- 
led, that he thought it prudent to return to the palace, 
bavinff done more harm than good in his mission. Soon 
after this, the populace returned to their own houses, but 
trith the intent of asing redoubled vigour on the following 
day. 

Before the people had begun to assemble on the morning 
of the twenty-seventh, two companies of Swiss guards 
marched to secure one of the city gates. This immediately 
excited the people, who seised their arms, attacked the 
troops, killea many of them, and put the rest to fliffht. 
About the same time, the chancellor Seguier received orders 
from court to proceed to the parliament, and forbid any dis- 
cussion respectinff the subiect then under agitation, a 
tvrannical proceedmg which did not fail to excite still ftirther 
tne resentment of Uie populace. Having tried in vain to 

5 ass some of the barricades in bis way to the Palais de 
ustice (where the sittings of the parliament were held), 
the chancellor was proceeding along the Quay des Augus- 
tins ; when the people attacked him, and forced him to take 
refuge in the Hotel de Luynes, situated on that quay. But 
they did not leave him in quiet: beating in the outer door, 
they searched for him in all the apartments, and were just 
•about to set fire to the bouse, when a party of military came 
up, and succeeded in conveying him safely in a coach to- 
wards the Palais, but not without a fierce contest; for the 
mob pursued the soldiers, fired on them, and killed several; 
and souie »hots which were fired at the carriage killed two 
gent emen sitting near the chancellor, and wounded his 
daughter, the Duchess de Sully. 

All these events were soon known in every corner of 
Paris ; the people flew to arms ; and by ten o'clock, there 
were no fewer than two hundred barricades constructed in 
different parts. Flags and banners were hoisted on these 
barricades, and behind each of them was posted a band of 
armed citizens, ready to dispute the passage of the military. 
Still the regent and the minister remained obstinately bent 
on maintaining their position. The parliament proceeded 
in a body to the Palais, and requested the liberation of 
Broussel, as the only means of restoring peace to the city. 
All their importunities were vain: the regent remained 
unmoved, and the parliament retired as they came. But 
while thev were proceeding to the Palais de Justice, a mob 
orator aavanped, but without any violence or coarseness, 
and demanded of the president whether he had brought 
back Broussel. The president replied that he bad not, 
and that they were returning back to the parliament house 
to deliberate on their future plans. "No,*' said the man, 
''you must return to tne Palais, and bring Broussel with 
you : without him you shall not pass." Others of the mob 
were more intemperate ; seized the president by the beard, 
and threatened to set the Palais on fire, and stab the 
regent and Mazarin. The president and members were 
therefore forced to return to the Palais; and after an 
ineffectual attempt to prevail on the regent, » council was 
bpld^ at which Ifazarin expressed the necessity of yielding 



to the wishes of the people. Broussel was then liberated^ 
and was received with every demonstration of joy by the 
people; after which they returned to their homes; and the 
ohams and barricades were removed from the streets by 
order of parliament.— Thus ended the "Barricade of the 
Fronde.** 

A long series of contests ensued, during the minority 
of Louis the Fourteenth, between the court party on the 
one hand, and the magistracy and parliament on the other. 
The queen regent, and her minister Mazarin, showed a 
strong disposition to usurp more than the recognized regal 
authority; while the parliament were equally resolved to 
resist any encroachments on the public Uberty. 

During these turmoils, a circumstance occurred whicb 
shows how much moral dignity and firmness are felt by 
the hot and violent. The discontent and hostilitv between 
parties had risen to such a height, that some of the Fronde 
were thinking of calling in foreign aid, to put down the 
regent and Mazarin. But the more moderate of the 
magistrates and of the parliament, disgusted at the 
attempts to ruin the best interests of the country by such 
means, resolved nobly to forego their claims on the court 
party, rather than adopt such a step. The president, 
Moll, therefore signed a sort of treaty or compact with the 
court, by which the evils of foreign interference were 
avoided. But great was the indignation of the populace, 
and of the seditious leaders, at this compact: the leaders 
were perplexed, and hardly knew how to assent to such a 
course. It became Mol6 s duty to announce the treaty to 
the parliament, and it required all his firmness to do so. 
A ferocious crowd, crying ''Treason I No peace t No Ma- 
zarin !'* surrounded the house of parliament, and the throng 
within the wells were nearly as violent as those without; 
for the number was small of those who took Mold's saga- 
cious view of the evils of civil discord. M0I6 stood up, and 
read the treaty, .amid the clamorous opposition of the 
assembly. The prince of Conti, one of the nobles of what 
was called the popular cause, exclaimed against a peace 
concluded without his knowledge and that of his friends. 
*' You are the cause of it,** retorted M0I6, " for whilst we 
were at Ruel, you were treating with the enemies of France; 
you were inviting the Austnans, the Spaniards, and the 
enemies of France, to invade the kingaom.**— "It is not 
without the consent of several members of the parliament 
that we took this step,** replied the prince, without denying 
the charge. " Name them!** exclaimed M0I6 firmly, *' name 
the traitors, that we may proceed to try and judge them.** 
The firmness of the president at once awed the nobles, and 
won over the minority of the assembled magistrates to sup- 
port him. The only hope of the favourers of sedition was 
in the rabble, who, excited and incensed, had penetrated 
into the passages and corridors of the house. Some, with 
poniards and arms, demanded the head of the president :— 
" Give us up the Grande Barbe f'\long beard, for this they 
called him.) Mol£ heard them with unshaken courage. 
Those around him besought him to escape by a private pas- 
sage. " Justice never skulks,** replied Mol^ *< nor will I, its 
representative. I may perish, but will never commit an act 
of cowardice which would give hardihood to tl^e mob.** In 
accordance with this moral firmness, M0I6 walked fearlessly 
down the principal staircase, through the mob, who were 
awed and subdued by his magnanimity, and allowed him 
to pass unhurt. De Retz, one of the most powerful of the 
opposing nobles, has recorded, " that he could perceive in 
tlie countenance of M0I6, while threatened by the fury of 
the multitude, not a movement that did not indicate im- 
perturbable firmness, and at the same time a presence and 
elevatioa of mind greater than firmness, and almost super- 
natural.** 

8IBOB OF PARIS BT O0ia>£ 

Perhaps at no other period in French history were the 
contests for power so varied and so changeable as at the 

Eiriod of which we are speaking. The queen-regent (for 
ouis the Fourteenth was not yet old enough to assume the 
r^ins of government) had disgusted all parties by her per- 
tinacious retention of Mazarin, who bad been an Italian 
monk, in the ministry. The prince of Cond£, and other 
members of royal blood, formed one party; M0I6, and the 
moderate parliamentarians formed another; the violent 
members, together with the lower classes, formed a third ; 
while De Retz intrigued with all in succession, as best 
served his own interest. It was during the existence of 
this state of things, that Paris was besieged by the prince 
of Cond^ Marshtf Tar^i^^; p^ ^^^^ ^ firtf\Se to 
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retire from several parts of the eity, so thai he resolTed to 
make the Fauxbonrg St. Antoine the soeue of hie attack. 
On the 2n(1 of July, 1652, Cond6 was stationed with his 
forces in the principal street of the ikuxboorg, having^ the 
town, with its gates shut against him, on the one extremity 
of his line, and the royal army under Turenne at the other. 
Masarin and the young Louis the Fourteenth were on the 
height which now contain the Cemetery of Pdre la Chaise, 
spectators of the ensuing action, the young monarch heine 
most anxious to witness the defeat of the prince who had 
rebelled against him. The gate of St Antoine was imme- 
diately under the Bastile, the guns from whieh commanded 
the three ropds diverging from the gate. Thig position, 
into which Conde had been induced to throw himself by a 
miscalculation of his opponents* movemente, was such that 
it seemed hardly possible he could escape beine cut to 
pieces. The contest commenced by a triple attack, made 
against him by divisions of the royal army, headed by three 
personal enemies of his. The attack from the left was 
defeated by the princes valour; and he then turned his 
attention to the central street, where the attack was led on 
by Turenne in person, and a fierce encounter ensued. 
Turenne was afterwards asked, " Did you see Cond6 during 
the action ?** — '* 1 must have seen a dozen Cond6s," was the 
reply; *' he multiplied himself/' The contest on the right 
was no less severe: the nobles of the princess party were 
nearly all slain, among the rest La Rochefoucauld, the 
celebrated author of the Maxim*. Cond6, beaten at 
every point, now made a circuit round the city, endeavouring 
to obtain an entrance at some one of the gates. He was 
refused entrance at all of them, except at the last and trying 
moment, when the gate of St Antoine suddenly opened 
and admitted him, and a fire of guns from the Bastile drove 
the royal troops from the three roads which had been the 
scene of their attacks. This unexpected succour came 
through the aid of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, daughter 
of the Duke of Orleans. An attachment existed between 
her and Cond6 ; and when she knew of the distressed state 
of the latter, she went assisted by an enraged populace, 
who were Irritated at seeing a rash but generous prince 
sacrificed to Mazarin, to the municipal officers, and assisted 
in obtaining from them the order for opening the gate of 
St. Antoine. She herself directed the firing of the guns, 
and is said to have applied the first match with her own 
hand.— More than three thousand men perished in this 
unhappy encounter. 

Of all the miseries that afflict humanity, few are more 
dreadful than civil war, where brother fights against brother, 
and father against son,— forgetting kin and country in the 
heat of partv strife. The situation of Paris and its environs 
was miserable in the extreme. The armies of Turenne 
and of Cond6 alternately poured their infliction on the un- 
offending peasantry. It was represented to the parliament 
by one of the city authorities, that the excesses of the 
soldiers were so great and the devastation so public, that 
all the houses and farms in the vicinity of Paris had been 
ruined and rendered totally useless. The soldiers, not con- 
tent with provisions, had pillaged the furniture and farming 
implements, seizing the cattle, and demolishing the houses, 
in order to obtain the materials of which they were built 
Laporte, a contemporary writer, says, '* The miserv of the 
people was distressing ; and in every place through which 
the court passed, the poor peasants ran there for shelter, 
thinking themselves there in security, from the outrages of 
the soldiery. They also conducted their starving cattle 
there, not daring to let them graze in the meadows. 
When their cattle died, they died themselves, for they had 
then nothing ta subsist on but the charity of the court 
which was but limited, each one thinking of himself first 
Thev had no covering from the heat of the day, or the cold 
winds of night but beneath sheds and awnings. When 
mothers di^, their children died soon afterwards; and I 
saw, upon the Pont de Melon, whero we went some time 
afier, three dead children lying upon their dead mother. 
All these miseries sensibly touched the queen-regent : she 
even, as it was said at St Germains, sighed over them, and 
said that those who had caused them would have an awful 
account to render to God ;— forgetting that she herself was 
the principal cause.'* There is a simplicity in this narration 
which speaks much for its truth. 

SPLENDOUR AND JPOMP OP LOUIS'S COURT. 

At length the time arrived when Louis the Fourteenth, 
having gained his majority, commenced governing in his 
own right; an event which was looked upon with great joy 



by the people, who had been harassed by the ambition of 
contending parties. Bat he was a man little worthy of the 
love of his subjects. He had been educated in the school 
of Mazarin, and was heard to declare that he preferred 
Turkish despotism to European forma of government He 
insulted on the justice-seat those who presumed to decide 
against his wishes; and he insulted the cause of morality 
and virtue by the unblushing and unconcerned licentious- 
ness of his life. But still he possessed many qualities 
which have seldom failed to prove attractive to the French 
nation : he loved military renown, and conducted sieges and 
battles with a degree of sumptuous array that has raroly 
been equalled. All bis court used to accompany him in his 
campaigns ; and the latter became a sort of national show or 
holiday. Louis's ostentation was excessive. France had 
never seen a court so brilliant and costly. The language and 
the dresses of all at court were regulated by strict etiquette,— 
laws which, as it has been said, ** silenced the affections, 
stifled the natural sentiments, and induced dissimulation.'* 
The palaces of his predecessors were not magnificent enough 
for Louis ; he enlarged them, — repaired the old ones, and 
built new. The expense of constructing the palace of 
Versailles alone, is said to have amounted to more than 
1.200,000 livros, and to have occupied from 20,000 to 30,000 
workmen. The most extravagant projects were formed, for 
embellishing Versailles. At one time the river Loire, at 
another the Bievre, at a third the Euro, was proposed to 
be conducted by artificial canals to Versailles. The last- 
mentioned river was to be brought from a distance of eight 
leagues; and superb aqueducts, almost equal to those of the 
Romans, were commenced. A regular camp was formed 
near the scene of operation, flrom which no one was suffered 
to go out under heavy penalties ; nor was any one permitted 
to speak of the maladies and deaths which occurred among 
the workmen, from the intensity of their work, and tho 
exhalation of the soil. But a war whfch broke out caused 
these works to be abandoned, and they were never after- 
wards resumed, the money squandered on them being thus 
rendered useless. All his ministers seemed to vie with each 
other in pouring the incense of flattery into his ear. The 
provost of the merchants at Paris also lent himself to the 
same object and that too, at the public expense; for he 
established an annual gratuity or pension of 440 livres to 
the rector of the University, on condition that he would, 
every year on the fifteenth of May, pronounce a panegyric 
on Louis the Fourteenth. 

BETOCATION OV THB EDICT OV MANTES. 

But there is a blot more serious than all these on the 
fame of Louis the Fourteenth : we allude to his treatment 
ef the Protestants. The reader will remember that the 
Edict of Nantes, notwithstanding some subsequent changes, 
still guaranteed something like liberty of conscience to the 
Protestant inhabitants of France. The Ck>urt of Rome, 
constant in its project of exterminating the Protestants, 
watched all favourable opportunities ror doing so, and 
availed itself of them. The confessors of Louis, who were 
all Jesuits, and his minister Louvois, who befriended the 
Jesuits on account of their accommodating religion and 
relaxed morals, combined together to induce Louis to 
revoke the Edict of Nantes, an edict which was considered 
a kind of Magna Charta by the Protestants. La Chaise, a 
Jesuit confessor to Louis, when he was on the point of 
death, said to the monarch— -*' Do not again take a Jesuit 
for your confessor: — ask me no questions respecting it 
for I cannot answer them.** The Jesuit probably, in his 
last moments, spoke from a sincere feeling of what was the 
future interest of the king. But his words were slighted ; 
for Louis took into that ofiice Le Tellier, one of the most 
crafty and cruel of the order. 

The first attempts of the Jesuits were to draw away 
children from their obedience to their Protestant parents, 
in order that they might be educated in the Catholic faith; 
and thus sow the seeds of discord between the various 
members of a family. This was at first done secretly ; but 
in 1661 a law was made, by which boys at fourteen and 
girls at twelve years of age were considered capable of 
being converted (although it bad hitherto been decreed that 
they were unable to judge of religious matters at this age). 
Children were encouraged by the Jesuits, with the aid of 
caresses and money, to profess Catholicism, and that once 
done, they were retained in it by violence. The next step 
was to decree that the chiidren, thus pretendedly converted, 
might marry without the consent of their parents, and that ^ 
they should not be disinherited for so domg. Those ehil- 
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di«n wbo, after this mock eonvoraion, ventured to tetam to 
the faith of their fathers, were first punished by imprison- 
ment, then by being sent to the galleys, and subsequently 
by confiscation of their property. 

A cruel state of domestic war was constantly kept up 
between parents and their children; for»by two successive 
orders in council, parents were obliged to support their con- 
verted children, and were tbrcod to pension or salary them, 
according as they grew up; thus embittering some of the 
most cherished feelings of the human heart; for how could 
a child love and respect his parents, when he was taught 
to hold himself superior to them ? These iniquitous steps 
were soon fallowed by others. In 1664, an order was issued, 
discharging converted persons from all liability for their 
debts to Protestants. Gradually those offices which had 
been considered by the Edict of Nantes open to the Pro- 
testants were given to Catholics only. Priests who could 
be gained over from Protestantism to Catholicism were 
loaded with benefits; while those who adhered to their 
faith were by degrees oppreHsed in various wavs; at first 
mean and paltry, and afterwards more serious. For twenty- 
five years these persecutions gradually augmented.; and, 
in order to give some idea of their nature, we will first 
speak of the treatment adopted towards the Protestant 
clergy, and afterwards to the Protestant laity. The attacks 
against the liberty of the clergy proceeded somewhat in the 
following order:— They were first forbidden to deliberate 
in their synods, unless a royal judge was present It was 
interdicted to them to sing psalms, except in the temple, or 
to bear the name of pastors. They were then denied the 
privilege of preaching each in more than one place, and 
were forbidden to wear robes. The next step was to prevent 
the ministers of one province fh^m corresponding with those 
of another. Afterwards it was declared unlawful for them 
to sing psalms in their churches while a Catholic proces- 
sion was passing near, or to preach while the bishop or 
archbishop was visiting the diocese. Another decree inter- 
dicted any increase in the number of ministers. If a Pro- 
testant pastor received a convert from Catholicism, the 
former was condemned to perpetual banishment. Another 
royal edict ordered that no minister should preach more 
than three years; and that he should not preach within six 
leagues of any church which had for any reason been 
destroyed. Lastly, on October 22, 1685, the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked, and all the Protestant ministers in 
France were ordered to leave it in a fortnight; any one 
returning being liable to sentence of death, and a reward of 
5500 livres being offered to any one who should discover a 
Protestant priest in France. 

Meanwhile the Protestant laity experienced a TMl share of 
tbo bitter persecution of the court. (For most rT chese apts 
were committed by the court and the Jesuits: the parlia- 
ment had but little power at that time.) It was customary 
at that time for manufacturers and artisans to receive 
certain piivileges tnd monopolies betbra they could pursue 
their avocations. About 1664 these privileges began to be 
denied to Protestants, by which their talents and their 
industry were paralyzed. The next step was to ibrbid jus- 
tices, Ikrmers-general, excise superintendants, &c., to give 
any sabordinate offices to Protestants. This was followed 
by an ordinance decreeing that all Protestants holding legal 
offices should instantly yield them up. The weavers, hatters, 
embroiderers, and other artisans, of the Protestant religion, 
were forbidden to take apprentices ; and Catholics were like- 
wise forbidden to take Protestant apprentices. The next 
thing attacked was the privilege of Catholics and Protest- 
ants marrying together, and, aflerwards, the privilege of 
Protestants marrying at all, under a penalty of 3000 livres. 
All persons of the Protestant persuasion holding any otfices 
whatever were ordered to give them up. The booksellers 
and printers were next attacked by being forbidden to con- 
tinue their employments, under pain of confiscation of all 
their goods. This was followed by a similar edict against 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and all members of the 
medical profession, who, if Protestants, were forbidden to 
exercise their profesaion. The edicts then proceeded to 
higher jjround. and expelled Protestant members of parlia- 
ment from their seat?*. Protestant academies and schools 
were gradually mown down in a similar way :— first, nothing 
but readiu;:, writing, and arithmetic were to be taught^ 
tlicn, that there should be but one school and one school- 
nia-ier in eacti town; then, that the Protestant churches 
bhuuld be the only school-rooms; and, lastly, that the 
schools and colleges should be abolished altogether. Even 
hospitals and cemeteries did not escape this unhallowed 



perseeation: tht liospttils wlifeh the Protestants had es 
tablished in Puis were suppressed, and the furniture and 
funds given to the Hdtel Diea (the principal hospital in 
Paris); and what wtss stitt more cruel, Catholics were for- 
bidden to teeeire sick Protestanu into their bouses. Several 
attempts ^re made by miscreants^ excited, as is supposed, 
by othevt, Co destroy the Protestant cemeteries. 

The work df omivtsrsidn (if it may be called such) pro- 
ceeded all this time. The king gave up part of his revenue 
for the express purpose ef (mying converts. A regular 
market price was fixed, averaging about six livres p^r 
head, for those Whe eonsented to change their fttith :— " the 
eenverto themselves Were pleased with thiii golden elo- 
queneev less learned than that of Bossuet but much mora 
persuasive." We may readily believe that those who thus 
sold their religion (br a tritte had no great respect for it But 
it was a far different and more distressing sight to see 
tender infknts inveigled away. We have said that fourteen 
years of age for bovs and twelve f6r girls were deemed an 
age when they might be converted: this period was after- 
wards altered to seven years in each sex, and subsequently 
to fivet so that, at five years of age, a child might be taken 
forcibly from its Protestant parents, placed into the hands 
of Catholics, and the parents obliged to pay a regular sum 
for its support When a person, whether adult or child, 
had once consented to this sort of conversion, they were for 
ever after bound to the Catholic religion under dreadful 
penalties : if they obtained the name of relapses, they were 
condemned to the galleys. 

The finishing stroke to this series of persecution was 
directed against the churches themselves. Beveral attempts 
had been made by the most brutal of the populace to fire 
the Protestant churches ; but it was not till the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked that it became legal so to do. 8ix 
hundred Protestant churches were demolished, and the 
Protestants then repeated their prayers and sang their 
hymns in fields, and in holes and comers. They had 
neither pastors nor ehumhes, and could only exercise their 
religion by stealth. ** Why, it may be asked,** says Du- 
laure, in his Histoire de Parh, ^ why did not these unfor- 
tunates flee fhsm an ungratefhl country, a cruel government, 
which had for so many vears heaped constantly-accumulat- 
ing oppression on them ? Why, when they bad been robbed 
of their liberty, of their rights, when they had been excluded 
from employments, and from the exercise of their talents 
and industry, — when their children had been torn fh>m 
them, and taught to detest their parents ;— why, when 
strife had been excited between the members of the same 
family, — ^when a despotie control over their toonsciences, 
and an absolute empire over their thoughts, had arisen,-* 
when, finally, everything that an imagination fruitful in 
wickedness could devise had been hurled against them, — 
why, it may be asked, did they not escape by flight fVom so 
many outrages, persecutions, and sufferings ?*' The answer 
to this question is, that the v remained in the country, bound 
to it by ties of home and kmdred, until nature could bear 
no more ; and then they emigrated to other countries ; 
and it was not until more than 100,000 of the most intelli- 
gent and industrious citizens had taken refVige in fbreign 
land% that Louis perceived his error, and fbund out that 
the financiid resources of the country were suffering through 
a series of acts which he had intended should only influ- 
ence the religion of his subjects. England received an 
immense number of the expatriated French, chiefly silk- 
manufacturers ; as did the north of Germany ; and these 
two countries derived a benefit from the circumstance, only 
equallecVby the loss which the French nation sustained. 

UANNEItS OF THB PARISIANS IN THB SRVSNXBENTa 
CENTURY. 

It fVequently hapports that the manners and the tone of 
moral feeling among a people can be gathered from pictures 
painted about the perioa of which we are speaking. Du- 
laure has instanced an engraving which he thinks strik- 
ingly illustrates many of the Parisian customs and Tollies in 
the time of Louis the Fourteenth. Thie print represents a 
view of the Pont Neuf. On one part of the bridge (which 
contained houses) were duellists fighting in open day: 
some of the combatants are wounded, and lie extended on 
the ground ; while others are fighting with fury — the pas- 
sers-by looking on with indifference. At another part are 
numerous beggars, the women with chtldren in their arms, 
and the men running, with their bats in their hands, by the 
doors of some splendid car^^ages which are passing along, 
soliciting alms. Further "on ara" siibn some robbers, who 
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appear to bave booty with them. Near iho statue of Henry 
the Fourth is a mountebank* surrounded with (gazers ; and 
not far from them are men quarrelling and fighting. On 
the opposite side of the wav is a dentist, mounted on a 
stage, exercising his avocation, surrounded by a crowd : a 
woman and a child are lifting the cloak of one of the spec- 
tators, and putting their hands in his pockets. Vendors of 
wine and of provisions are seen at their stalls ; and near 
them is a person who has been robbed, drawing his sword 
on the robber, and the watch just coming to interfere. In 
the middle of the street are seen soldiers, armed with hel-. 
mets, cuirasses, and long pikes. 

There exists also a lonsi: letter, written about the same 
period by a foreigner residing in France, a few extracts 
from which will as«iist in conveying some notion of Parts 
and the Parisians at the termination of the seventeenth cen- 
tury :— " It is scarcely too much to say that all Paris is one 
huire hotel: everywhere may be seen public-houses, tavern^, 
and hotels: kitchens are steaming at all hours, because the 
people eat at all hours. The tables are abundantly sup- 
plied : the Parisians drink out of small glasses, but very 
frequently; and they never drink without inviting their 
companions to do the same. The common people are seldom 
intoxicated, except on saints* days, when they do no work. 
There are no people in the world more industrious, but 
who possess so little, because they spend their all on their 
back and their belly; and vet they are always content. 
There are many persons wiko, when they go from home, 
neglect to close their doors, for they scorn robbers; all their 
patrimony being on their backs. The females are very 
fond of cherishing little puppies, whom they treat with the 
utmost tenderness : the more ugly these dogs are, the more 
are they prized. The women have the privilege of going 
masked whenever they please, that they may conceal them- 
selves : with a mask of black velvet on their faces they will 
go to church (as if to conceal themselves from God) just as 
they would to a ball or to the theatre. • . . The tailors 
of Paris have more trouble to invent than to cut out ; for if 
a dress lasts longer than the life of a flower, it becomes out 
of fashion : it thus arises that there are large numbers of 
dealers who live by buying and selling cast-off clothes : and 
persons can, at a small expense, exchange their own dress 
for another. . • . Politeness is more studied in France 
than in any other country : persons of quality exhibit it 
with much taste; citizens mingle affectation with it; and the 
oommon people acquit themselves with some mixture of 
coarseness. There are masters who teac^h the art of polite- 
ness. . . . Luxury and good living might be two bene- 
fits rather than evils, if it were only the rich who lived 
splendidly ; but emulation has made the same taste pass to 
others, to whom it is ruinous. It would thus seem that 
Paris is approaching continually towards its end, if it be 
true, as an ancient has said, that * Excessive expense is a 
sure sign of a dying city.* But it is probable that now, 
when lacqueys and cooks begin to wear scarlet and plumes, 
and that gold and silver are become common upon their 
clothes, we shall see this excessive luxury terminate, there 
being nothing which makes gilded robes so much despised 
by the rich as to see them on the persons of the low-born. 
... If you ever go to Paris, take care never to go into a 
shop where they sell trinkets or useless things. The dealer 
gives you a description of all his merchandize, and talks so 
fast and so much, and so flatters you, that he induces you 
insensibly to purchase something. When you enter his 
shop, he begins by showing you everything tnat you do not 
want, and afterwards that which you do want, and he talks 
you over, so that you spend all your money in purchasing 
things for more than they are worth. It is by these means 
that he pays himself for the assiduity and the continual 
trouble which he takes in uselessly showing, a hundred 
times a day, his merchandize to those inquisitive persons 
who wish to se^ all without purchasing any .... 
Everything may be bought at Paris, except the art of keep- 
ing a secret: xiip French say that that is the business of a 
confessor." With many of the vices incident to a great 
city still remaining amongst them, the Parisians have since 
wiped off many of those hiotson tbeir character. 

00NTE8TB DURINQ TBB MmOBITr OF IiOUIS FirTEENTE. 

In the year 1715, l^ouia the Fourteenth sank into the 
grave, worn out with old age, sickness, and domestic troubles, 
and was succeeded by his great-grandson, under the title 
of Louis the Fifteenth. It happened unfortunately for 
France, that Louis the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Pifteenthy «U cama tf the ^ww^ imfiag thm ffiooritya 



thus making necessary the appointment of regents. This 
is generally a misfortune; for in a country governed on 
monarchial principles, the name, the position, and the 
prerogative of a king have weight with his subjects; but a 
regency is apt to be swayed by contests of an ambitious 
character, frequently for those who had wished to obtain 
the appointment of regent. We thus find that Mary de 
Medicis, widow of Henry the Fourth, was, with her Italian 
councillors, continually embroiled during the minority of 
Louis the Thirteenth; and that Anne of Austria, widow of 
the last-named monarch, was, under the guidance of 
Mazarin, eqnally involved in stormy disputes during; the 
minority of Louis the Fourteenth: lastly, on the death of 
that monarch, the Duke of Orleans, his nephew, was 
appointed regent during the minority of Louis the Fifteenth. 
This last appointment was fully as much contested and 
envied as the preceding. The Jesuits, by whom Louis the 
Fourteenth had been surrounded nearly all his Hie, wished 
to retain the power which they had acquired by instilling 
the same despotic ideas into the young king's mind as had 
influenced the mind of the old monarch; and for this 
purpose they had persuaded Louis the Fourteenth, in his 
last moments, to make a will by which he declared that the 
Due de Maine, one of his illegitimate sons, should be 
appointed regent during the minority of Louis the Fifteenth, 
since the Jesuits had influence over bim. On the other 
hand, the nobles of France had been greatly humbled by 
Louis the Fourteenth, and, thirsting to regain their power, 
they looked forward to the Duke of Orleans, an ardent and 
ambitious prince of the blood royal, to lead them back to 
their ancient power and prosperity : they therefore looked 
with hope at the probable appointment of the duke to the 
regency. On the day after the death of the old monarch, 
therefore, the parliament assembled, to' hear the will read, 
the opposing parties looking with anxiety for the fulfilment 
of their wishes. The will being read, it was found that a 
council of regency was appointed, the members of which 
consisted of the old ministers. The Duke of Orleans was 
appointed its president; but the majority of the members, 
with the Duke of Maine at their head, were in the Jesuit 
interest: moreover, the latter was to have the care of the 
young king's person. The parliament, who disliked the 
Jesuit supremacy, without hesitation declared these provi- 
sions null, broke the testament of Louis the Fourteenth ere 
he was cold in his coflin, and proclaimed the Duke of 
Orleans regent. 

There now ensued a series of contests between the Jesuits 
on the one hand, and the regent on the other, which ended 
in the ascendancy of the latter; and Orleans then began to 
examine into the state of the kingdom. The financial' 
condition of the country was very deplorable . the expensive 
wars of the preceding reign, and the expulsion of the 
industrious Protestants, had reduced the uational exchequer 
to the lowest ebb. Various schemes were proposed to get 
rid of the difliculties. One of the ministers proposed a 
national bankruptcy, by which all those who had lent 
money to govcrjnment would lose it; but the iniquity of 
such a transaction was too glaring to permit its adoption. 
Instead of this, the coin was called in, and a new coinage 
issued, the weight of each piece being one fifth less than 
the former weight, which nfth passed into the national 
treasury. A fter this, one of the most extraordinary schemes' 
that ever disturbed the brains of a nation was seized 
on with avidity by all parties as a means of recruiting the na- 
tional treasury : this was the celebrated Mississippi scheme, 
of which we shall shortly give an account in a separate 
article. 

REIGNS OF LOinS THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH, AND 
GRADUAL APPROACH OF THE REVOLUTION. • 

When Louis the Fifteenth attained an age which qualified 
him for the performance of regal duties he entered on the 
kingly power. Bat here commenced a striking illustration 
ot the evils which follow from weakness of character. Louis 
had been educated 'inder the care of an amiable, but mild 
and weak man ; and as there was a natural timidity in the 
youtig king s character, that timidity was aggravated rather 
than alleviated by a somewhat similar character in his 
tutor. It has been said by an historian of France — '* Diffi- 
dence is the great bane of the privately educated, especially 
when they are afterwards to mingle with persons not on an 
equality with them. It matters not whether they descend 
or ascend : Louis the Fitteenth could no more set himself 
at his ease in the company of his courtiers, than an upstart 
cvold have done in the same soeiety, Baahf ulness beoomes 
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irresolution in one born to influence and to act ; and %hh 
apparently venial quality was the ehief cause of all the 
crimes and follies of tiie reign." The Regent Orleans 
hud mingled the most Ucenlioiis conduet and profligate 
manners with a t^ood deal of energy and spirit ia political 
affairs. But Louis the Fifteenth allowed his Weakness 
of character to be worked upon by his dissolute courtiers; 
his bad traits were brought out; his good ones wereiUifled; 
and in process of time he became one of the most con- 
temptible monarchs that ever sat upon an European throne. 
His dissolute life fully equalled that of the regent ; but the 
latter, in addition to political affairs, occupied a portion of his 
time in cultivating science and the fine arts : Louis the 
Fifteenth, not content with shaking off the burden of politics, 
and transferring it to any crafty minister who was willing to 
accept it, occupied some of 'his spare time in making pastry , 
and soups in a kitchen which he had built for him^lf. 
This unworthy state of things was one of the causes wlucli 
led to the French revolution. Right-thinking and moral 
men, however much they might reverence monardsytQould 
not shut their eyes and ears to the iniquitous procee^ngs 
of the courts of Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth rfnd 
a dissatisfied feeling was thereby engendered. This f^eliW, 
as frequentlv happens, fell heavily on- one who did uot 
deserve it; for Louis the Sixteenth, who was a mil4' and 
amiable, though not a talented monarch) wail doonied to 
suffer for the errors of his predecessors. We shall htt«# 
hereafter to mention some of the other causes that led to 
the revolution ; but we wished on the praaent oocatton to 



say a word on the impossibility of a monarch leading an m- 
moral lifewUiioataoiwing the^seed^ of evii^both to himself 
and to his subjects. ^ 

There were no p^iti^lcv#ritiKin this leigpn which parti- 
cularly affected the city of Paris. Constant wars were 
being carried on against various states of Europe, some- 
times to the advantage, but more frequently to the disad- 
vantage of France. These, however, do not form any part 
of our present subject. On the 10th of May, 1774, Louis 
the Fifteenth died, his death having been accelerated by 
his dissolute life ; and he was succeeded by his grandson, 
Louis the Sixteenth, then about twenty years of age. His 
father had, unlike his grandfather, been a man of pious 
and moral character, and the young Louis was bred up in 
an abhorrence of vice and immorality. But a storm was 
lowering which his virtues could not dispel. He had not 
been one year seated on the throne before complaints and 
disturbances arose, which continued with but little inter- 
mission, until a brutal rabble brought him to the scaffold. 
The eventful history of the late years of his reign, in which 
the city of Paris played a conspicuous part, will form part 
of the subject of another Supplement, in which we shall 
endeavjQur to give a rapid glance at both the revolutions 
which France has since that time undergone. 

The population of Paris, about the beginning of the last 
century, is supposed to have amounted to rather more than 
half a million. By the year 1 760 it had reached 570,000. 
By the end of the reign of Louis the Sixteenth it is supposed 
that the population amounted to 6 30,00 0« 
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THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: 
In )i f(i^iAer niihibei' of the Saturday Magazine* we 
have given an oatline of the nature of the tournaments 
which used to occur in England in the ** olden time." 
But there occasionally happened, in foreign countries, 
meetings between sovereigns, where tournaments on 
a most magnificent scale were carried on. One 
of the most celebrated of these is known by the name 
of the Field tfthe Cloth of Gold, alluding to the gor- 
geous display made at a meeting of Henry the Eighth 
of England, with Francis the First of France, at a 
particular spot in the latter country. As this meet- 
ing is characteristic of the manners of the times, we 
shall describe it somewhat minutely. 

The occasion which led to it was this. The thrones 
of England, France, and Germany, were occupied by 
three powerful monarchs, Henry the Eighth, Francis 
the First, and Charles the Fifth. The two latter 
seemed likely soon to come to hostilities about some 
claims which both put forth for the kingdom of Naples ; 
and each one was anxious to obtain the friendship of 
Henry the Eighth. Cardinal Wolsey was then in the 
zenith of his power, and each of the foreign monarchs 
tried to win him over to their respective interests. 
So far as means are left of judging, it appears that 
Henry was most inclined to favour Francis, while 
Wolttey was best disposed towards Charles. But be 
this as it may, after Charles had come to England to 
pay a friendly visit to Henry, the latter went to 
accept an invitation from Francis, where they were 
to sign a treaty of amity together. 

Francis settled his court, for the occasion, at Ardres, 
while Henry took up his station at Gutnes, no great 
distance fnim the former. Francis caused some 
splendid buildings to be erected in and near Ardres for 
the reception of his distingushed guest. One of these 
was a wooden building in the form of an amphitheatre, 
with three stages of chambers and galleries one above 
the other, the whole covered with silk. There were 
also provided a number of tents and pavilions, some 
formed of cloth of gold, and others of gold, silver, 
and silken damask. On the top of the king's pavilion 
was a figure of St. Michael, all in gold. 

Henry's camp, if it may be so called, at Gutnes, 
consisted of but one building, but it was a large and 
f qlendid one. It was built of wood, in the form of a 
pnare, and covered with silk and other gorgeous 
materials: an open court was in the centre of the 
building, in which were fountains flowing with wine. 
A chapel was also erected there, and every conve- 
nience for receiving distingaished guests from Ardres. 

The meeting of the two kings was a matter of 
great ceremony. In order that neither one should 
descend too much from his dignity, it was decided 
that the meeting should take place midway between 
their two encampments. A splendid tent was erected 
at the appointed spot, and the ministers of the two 
kings, Wolsey and Robertet, met there with the 
papers which the two kings were to sign, respecting 
the treaty, &c. The monarehs came attended by 
splendid retinue?. With Francis came the Due de 
B«)urbon, the Grand Admiralf some gentlemen es- 
quires, and three hundred archers. Henry came 
attended by the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, some 
esquires, and ftiur hundred archers. 

The respective cavalcades advanced up to barriers 
erected for the purpose ; here the whole of the inferior 
attendants remained, and the two monarehs advanced 
on horseback to meet each other. After a cour- 
teous greeting, they dismounted gave their horses to 
attendants, and walked together into the pavilion. 
After many farther courtesies they sat down, and 
* Sss Sttturday Mmguine, Vol. XIV., p. 7U \ 



each one read ;« the articles of agreement hetweea 
them, rfenry then began io 'speak, and said, "I 
Henry, king of England i" — he stopped: his an- 
cestors had been accustomed for centuries to call 
themselves, with more presumption than truth, '' kings 
of England and France;** but the indecorous effect 
of such a claim on the present occasion presented 
itself to his mind. He therefore added, " I will not 
continue the title in your presence, for it would be an 
untruth.** The two kings then sighed the articles, 
which was in fact the principal national business that 
they had to transact, and took leave of each other, 
returning to their respective suites. The two caval- 
cades then returned, the one to Ardres and the other 
to Gutnes, in the same order as they came. 

The next day messengers were sent from Henry to 
Francis, to arrange the manner and times of visiting 
each other, how that the kings should one day enter- 
tain the queens, and another day the queens entertain 
the kings. — how that the King of England should 
visit the Queen of France at Ardres, and the King of 
France visit the Queen of England at GutneS. There 
were many parts of these propositions in which Henry 
arranged for mutual pledges for the good faith of the 
monarehs towards each other. These proposals sur- 
prised and somewhat hurt Francis, who had much of 
the spirit of chivalric honour about him. He there- 
fore resolved to pay his brother monarch a visit in 
such a way as should disarm anything like suspicion. 

He rose early next morning, took a gentleman and 
a page with him, mounted a horse caparisoned as 
plaii^y as possible, and rode over to Gutnes. When 
be arrived there he found all the places carefully 
guarded with archers, who were astonished to see him 
come so undefended. He demanded to be admitted 
to his brother monarch, and was immediately allowed 
to pass, although informed at the same time that 
Henry was not yet risen. Francis passed on to Henry*s 
chamber, opened the door, and stood before him. 
Henry was in bed, and was astounded to see his 
visitor. He knew, however, how to appreciate 
generous confidence, although he had not himself 
shown it in the first instance. He said to Francis, 
" My brother, you have paid me a better compliment 
than ever one man paid to another, and have shown 
me the great trust which I ought to put in you : I 
surrender myself your prisoner from this hour, and 
plight my faith to you.** He then took a costly 
necklace, worth fifteen thousand angels f from his 
neck, and put it round the neck of Francis, request- 
ing him to wear the token for the love of his prisoner. 
Francis thereupon drew forth a bracelet, worth thirty 
thousand angels, and fastened it round Henry*s arm. 
Henry then rose, and Francis insisted on performing 
his toilet for him, saying that he would want no other 
valet that morning. Shortly afterwards Francis 
mounted his horse, and returned to Ardres. 

On the road he met many of bis nobles, who had 
come in search of him, and one of them said, " Sire, 
you have acted unwisely to do as you have done; and 
I am very glad to see you again, and give to the 
devil him who counselled you to the act.*' Francis 
replied that nobody had counselled him, and iudeed 
that there was not a man in the kingdom who would 
so have counselled him. 

If Henry had been delighted with Francis's 
frank demeanour, his retinue were still more so: they 
could hardly believe that he would have placed him- 
self in their hands in a totally defenceless condition. 
On the following morning Henry determined to copy 
the demeanour of his brother monarch. He went 

* The angel was a gold coin, which, la the time^ -H^iiiqr the 
Eighth, was worth eight shiUingi. O, 
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over alone to Ardres, and ntarned, in every way, the 
compliment paid him by Francis. 

When these mutual courtesies were rendered, the 
jousts and tonmaments commenced, and continued 
for eight days. They were particularly splendid, and 
were performed both on horse and on foot. The 
French and English knights took with them each ten 
or a dozen men at arms, so that there were in the whole 
three hundred armed men engaged. The place where 
they jousted was barricaded, and the archers of eah 
party guarded the entrance to the enclosed lists. The 
monarchs, nobles, and knights then encountered each 
other, in the approved manner of the chivalrous ages ; 
and the old chroniclers of both countries expatiate 
with delight on the feats performed. Holinshed tells 
ns, — '' On the eleventh of June, the two queens of 
England and France came to the campe, where either 
saluted other right honorablie, and went into a stage 
for them prepared. At the houre assigned, the two 
kings, armed at all peeces, mounted on horssebacke, 
and with their companies* entered the field ; the French 
king on a courser barbed, covered with purple sattin, 
broched with gold, and embrodered with corbin's 
fethers, round aud buckled -, the fether was blacke and 
hatched with gold: on his head-peece he bare a 
sleeve. All the parteners of the French kings 
ohalenge were in like apparell, everie thing correspon- 
dent in cloath of silke embrodered. On his person 
were attendant on horssebacke noble persons, and on 
foot foure persons, all apparelled in purple sattin." 

The dress of Henry and his knights are then des- 
cribed; but these we will pass over, in order to detail 
the events of the day: — " Thus with honor and noble 
courage these two noble kings with their companies 
entered into the field, and Uiem presented unto tHe 
queenes. After reverence doone, they rode round 
about the tilt, and so tooke their places appointed.*' 
The knights who were to take part in the tilting were 
then severally introduced to the two queens, before 
whom they made their reverence : they were dressed 
in velvet, satin, plumes, and other gorgeous materials. 
The French king tilted with one of the English noble- 
men, and " did valientlie and brake spears mightilie.** 

It was then Henry's turn : — ** Then ran the king 
of England to Monsienr GrandviUe with great vigor; 
so that the speares brake in the kings hande to the 
vautplate all to shivers. And at the second course he 
gave the said Monsieur Grandville such a stroke, that 
the charnell of his head-peece, although the same was 
verie strong, was broken in such wise that he might 
run no more, whereby the king wanted three courses. 
Then ran the Duke de Yandosme, and met his coun- 
terpart right noblie, and brake speares right valient- 
lie. The noble Duke of Suffolke chained his course^ 
and met right valientlie his counterpart, and fur- 
nished the five courses right noblie togither like good 
men of armes. And when all parties of the chalenge 
had right valientlie furnished their courses, they ran 
again the two noble kings, who did so valientlie, that 
the beholders had great joy; after which courses the 
heralds cried, '' Desarm^ev*' and the trumpets sounded 
to lodging.*' 

Such was one day*s feats, and the other days were 
spent in a similar manner. In the evenings, the 
kings and knights went to visit the queens in 
their pavilion, and gaiety and splendor everywhere 
reigned : on one of the evenings the queen of France 
prepared a masque for the entertainment of her 
guests. But these costly festivals, which Hall, Holin- 
shed, Fleurange, and other chroniclers describe at 
full length, we must pass oven 

When the tiltii^ was over for the day, French and 
BngUsh wiestkn used to^ exhibit their prowess befose 



the rojRl visitors; and the French king (perhaps from 
courtesy) gave the prize to the English wrestlers. 
Archery then succeeded, at which Henry himself 
joined, and showed great skill. 

When the whole entertainment was nearly at an 
end, Henry one evening took Francis by the collar 
and said, '* My brother, I should like to have a wrest- 
ling-bout with you," and made one or two attempts to 
throw him; but Francis, who was a strong man, 
fairly threw him to the ground. 

On the last day a grand banquet was provided, at 
which all the visitors on both sides were present. 
After which, grand mass was sung by Cardinal 
Wolsey, in a little chapel built for the purpose : all 
the French and English singers assisted in the perform- 
ance. The cardinal then blessed the two kings, and 
heralds proclaimed peace between them, which was to 
be ratified by a marriage between the son of Francis 
and the daughter of Henry. 

Holinshed gives rather a droll account of the hum- 
bler visitors to the show. — "During this triumph, much 
people of Picardie and West Flanders drew to Guinea, 
to see the king of England and his honor, to whom 
vittels of the court were given in plentie: the conduit 
of the gate did run wine alwaies. There were vaga- 
bonds, plowmen, labourers^ and of the bragerie, 
wagoners and beggers, that for drunkennesse laie in 
routs and heaps. So great resort came thither, that 
knights and ladies, who were come to see the noble- 
nesses were faine to lie in hale and straw, and held 
them thereof highlie pleased." 

The history of the next few years showed how 
hollow was the foundation on which all these pageants 
were built. Not only did the son and daughter of 
the respective monarchs not marry each other, but 
in the very next year, Henry the Eighth joined some 
of the continental powers in hostility to Francis, and 
wars succeeded wars with great rapidity. As a 
political event therefore, the " field of the cloth of 
gold" was of small importance ; but it is valuable as 
furnishing illustrations of the manners and customs of 
the age. 



THE EXTRAORDINARY CASE OP JOHN 
CARTER. 

In the year 1589 there was published by Henry 
Goltzius, a German engraver, a series of twelve heads, 
representing the Twelve Apostles, under each of which 
is a sentence of the Creed, in conformity with the 
well-known tradition that that compendium of the 
Christian faith was the joint work of those first mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel; each of whom is said to have 
contributed a certain portion. This tradition is not 
of a very early date, and the story is on many accounts 
incredible; although the substance of that Creed may 
well endure the strictest scrutiny, its articles being 
" gathered together," according to the words of St. 
Austin, *' from those places where they lie scattered 
throughout the Holy Scriptures." There is nothing 
remarkable in relation to this set of heads; but the 
circumstances under which one of the series (the head 
of St. John) has recently been copied, and that too 
in a most beautiful manner^ are well worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Three years ago the individual by whom the copy 
was executed had never so much as thought of making 
a drawing. Many persons will be ready to think 
that there is nothing very wonderful in this, for that 
much may be done in three years; but they will pro- 
bably alter their opinion before they come to the end 
of our narrative. 

John Carter, the person of yWbom we are sj^Mgi 
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is the 8on of a labouring man, who is still living at 
Coggeshall, in Essex. After having been taught to 
read and write at the parish school, he was put to 
learn the trade of silk-weaving, and, although not a 
steady lad, was esteemed in due time to be a good 
workman. At the age of twenty he married; bnt 
unhappily he did not give up his former bad habits, 
being frequently intoxicated, and very rarely seen at 
church. 

One Saturday night, in May, 1836, he had been 
drinking at the ale-house with seven or eight other 
young men, as much inclined for mischief as himself, 
when one of them proposed that the whole party 
should go up to the plantations of Osgood Hanbury, 
Esq., of Holfield Grange, to rob the rooks* nests. In 
this, reprehensible employment they were engaged 
until near one o'clock on Sunday morning, when Car- 
ter, having climbed to the top of a fir-tree, attempted 
to reach another, which, in the darkness of the night, 
appeared to be within bis reach ; he jumped, missed 
his hold, and fell to the ground. Happily for him 
the branches broke his fall, or he would, in all pro- 
bability, have been killed on the spot; the height of 
the tree being not less than forty feet His com- 
panions carried him home in a state of insensibility, 
and apparently dying, to his wife, who had gone to 
bed ill, and, as usual, in no small anxiety about her 
unsteady husband. Hearing the noise below, and 
thinking that he had come home in liquor, she came 
down, and, as may be easily imagined, was overcome 
by the spectacle which presented itself. He was 
lying on a. hurdle, and one of his companions was 
sitting by his side ; the others having left him. Every- 
thing was done for him that could be done ; but it 
was late on Sunday afternoon before he recovered his 
senses; and then his first thought was that he should 
certainly die, and should have to render up his 
account to his offended Maker, with all his sins upon 
his head. A week of intense pain, without a moment*s 
sleep, served to increase his alarm; but by degrees 
his bodily sufferings were mitigated, and there ap- 
peared to be some reason to think that his life might 
be spared, at all events for a time. As the inflam- 
mation and swelling subsided, it became evident that 
he had sustained some injury in the spine, which had 
entirely deprived him of the use of his limbs, and, 
indeed, of every muscle of his body, and of adl sen- 
sation, below the collar-bone. For twelve months he 
lay motionless upon his bed; but the time was not 
lost; for, by the blessing of God upon the endeavours 
of the worthy and benevolent clergyman of the parish, 
aided by some excellent neighbours, and a supply of 
good books, he was brought to a sense of the sinful- 
ness of his former life, and to an earnest, and, as is 
hoped, effectual inquiry after the means of pardon 
and salvation, through repentance, faith, and renewed 
obedience. He is now a devout attendant at church, 
and at the holy communion, whenever the weather 
is such as to allow of his being drawn thither on a 
S(urt of couch upon which he is moved. 

About a year after the accident, his wife saw, and 
borrowed for him, a little book which gave an account 
of a young woman, who, having lost the use of her 
hands, amused herself by drawing with her mouth : 
he determined to try to do the same. At first he 
copied butterflies in water-colours; but soon adopted 
a better style. His kind patrons, the family of Mr. 
Hanbury, supplied him with Bewick's Birds, and 
other engravings of the same description; and he 
soon learned to sketch them very accurately with a 
camd's-hair brush and Indian ink. Inclined towards 
the right side, with his paper and copy fixed to his 
drawing desk^ which is placed in a convenient position 



on the bed, almost perpendicularly before his face» 
and with his hair-pencil between his teeth, he can 
produce, by means of the motion of his neck, assisted 
occasionally by the lips, the most delicate and beau- 
tifully-turned strbkes. He has just begun to try a 
new subject, the human foce; and his first attempt in 
this way was the head of St John, of which we have 
been speaking. 

As far as regards his bodily state, there has been 
no appearance of any alteration lately ; and if he should 
be spared for any length of time, and should pursue 
his present course of improvement, he may one day 
become no mean proficient in an art, which seems to 
require, as an essential qualification, that which he 
does not in the smallest degree possess— the free use 
of the hands. He lives upon a parish allowance; his 
weak state of health preventing any further applica- 
tion to his new employment than is sufficient to pro« 
cure for him some few additional comforts, or, as they 
may be well called in his case, necessaries. 

[We were desiroui of presenting our retAen with an engrsTing 
liram C«rter*« eopy of the old print, but foond it impoesible to 
eonrey, by meMie of itercotype plates and the steam-oresi^ any 
oonect idea of the elaborate and minute execution, and the sin- 
gulariy soft and beautiful effect of his camel-hair pencil drawing. ] 



THE IONIAN ISLANDS. IH. 

ZA2fTB AMD PaXO. 

Ws resume ouf notice of the Ionian Islands with a 
description of Zante. 

Zante is an idand situated about ten miles distant 
from Cephalonia, and fifreen miles from the nearest 
point of the l^brea. It is about twenty-four miles 
long, and about twalve miles broad. Its shape is that 
of an irregular oval, indented with a deep bay at its 
south-east extremity. The western coast of Zantte 
exhibits a range of limestone hills, forming steep cliffs 
to the sea; while the eastern coast is opposite the 
Morea, and contains a harbour, within which is situ- 
ated the town of Zante. There is a pier, on which a 
landing is effected by those who visit the town; and 
this pier is often a scene of the bustle which distin- 
guishes a port at which traders arrive from various 
countries. "It was crowded," says Dr. Holland^ 
''with an assemblage of people, singular in their inter- 
mixture and appearance. In one spot was seen a 
group of Zantiotes, uniting the Venetian with the 
Greek in their external costume and manner; and 
in another place a body of soldiers of the Greek regi*- 
ment, their dress at this time little altered from its 
national character, and their aspect as little fashioned 
into the military mould of European troops. In 
other parts of the area, the red-faced English soldier 
curiously contrasted with the natives of the country 
in the feature and expression of his countenance, as 
well as in his military dress; and, in addition to 
these, Corsican and Calabrian soldiers, sailors from 
various parts of the Mediterranean, and a few Greek 
merchants, habited in the £uhion of continental Greece. 
This singular national mixture is found in many of 
the Mediterranean ports." 

The circumference of the island is sixty miles, the 
greater part consisting of an extensive plain, stretch- 
ing from north to south, and about six or eight 
miles broad, and bounded both on the east and west 
by hills. There are two bays, one on the east, and 
the other on the south, and the least distance of the 
island from the mainland of Greece is about twelve 
miles. The great plain of Zante, enclosed between 
the hiUs, is the principal source of support to the 
inhabitants, from the fei[tj^,^'which distinguishes it. 



Looking down upon tl^' fSain^ firom any of the 
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ORAKD PIAZZA, AT ZAKTE. 



sarrounding eminences, it has the aspect of one con- 
tinned vineyard, with a few intervals of land occupied 
in tillage or pasturage. Numerous villages and 
country houses are scattered over the plain, sur- 
rounded by gardens, or by groves of olive, orange, 
and other fruit-trees. The sides of the hills, which 
form its boundary, present everywhere mingled 
scenery of wood and cultivation, diversified with deep 
valleys which afford an infinite variety of surface. 
The hills, whicU rise to ten or twelve hundred feet 
high, present a limit to the plain, which harmonizes 
well with the other parts of the scenery. 

The greater part of the island seems to be composed 
of calcareous rocks, while gypsum appears on various 
parts of the surface, forming many projecting points : 
near a vill^e in the centre of the island it appears* in 
low, round eminences, bare of vegetation, and present- 
ing a aingular aspect, from the partial lustre of the 
exposed surface. But no part of the mineral forma- 
tion of Zante is so remarkable as the pitch wells, 
which are situated about ten miles from the town, and 
which have been celebrated since the time of Herodo- 
tus. A small tract of marshy land, stretching down 
to the sea, and surrounded on other sides by low 
eminences of limestone, or a bituminous shale, is the 
immediate locality of the springs : they are found in 
three or four different places of the mora^, appearing 
like small pools, the sides and bottonui of which are 
thickly lined with petroleum in a viscid state, and by 
agitation easily raised in large flakes to the surface. 
The most remarkable of these pools is one which is 
circular in form, about fifty feet in circumference, 
and a few feet in depth, in which the petroleum 
has accumulated to a considerable quantity. The 
water of the spring, which is doubtless the means 
of conveying the mineral upwards to the surface, 
forms a small stream from the pool, sensibly impreg- 
nated with bituminous matter, which It pat^ially 
deposits as it flows through the morass: the other 
pools are of similar character. The petroleum is 
generally collected once in the year, and the average 
quantity obtained from the springs is said to be 
about a hundred barrels : it Is chiefly used for the 
caulking of vessels. The pitch is collected by draw- 
ing it from the pools on a bdugh of myrtle, or other 
shrubs attached to a pole, precisely in the same way 



as the classical writer describes it to have been done 
twp thousand years ago. 

The island is very subjec to earthquakes, two or 
three often occurring in one month; and in the 
summer of 1811, for thirty or forty successive days, 
several shocks were felt each day. Fissures in the 
castle wall and the principal buildings bear evidence 
of the frequency of these visitations. They are gene- 
rally preceded by a peculiar heaviness and sulphureous 
character in the atmosphere, and are followed by 
showers of rain. 

We must now briefly notice the town and its inha- 
bitants. The town of Zante stretches along the 
eastern shore for about a mile and a half, but is 
nowhere so much as half a mile in breadth. The build- 
ings are chiefly in the Italian style, and the interior of 
the town everywhere shows great neatness. The streets 
are generally narrow; the houses in the principal 
streets (which are usually of stone) four or five stories 
in height. Many churches appear in diff^erent parts of 
the town and its environs; a few of them having 
steeples, the remainder with the elevated facade, 
which is seen in the catholic churches in Sicily and 
Spain. There is an aspect of dulness given to the 
streets by the close-barred lattices which cover most 
of the windows, projecting forwards in such a manner 
as to form a sort of triangular box, through the bars 
of which a female figute may now and then be seen 
by those passing below. The principal street runs 
parallel to the shore, and is lined with piazzas and 
shops. 

The castle stands on a hill 330 feet high: it was 
built by the Venetians, and is very large, including, 
besides barracks and store-houses, many detached 
private buildings, with gardens annexed to them. 
Since Zante came into the possession of the English, 
much labour has been bestowed both upon the castle 
and the fortification. 

The inhabitants of Zante form a sort of interme- 
diate link between the Greeks and the Italians ; fbr 
while the proximity of the island to Greece, and its 
early union with it, have tended to give it a Grecian 
character, the long dominion of the Venetians over 
these islands,and theirconstant commercial intercourse 
with them, have tended to impart Italian manners to 
the Zantiotea. Mr. Dodwell says that the state of 
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society is rather en a low footing in the island. The 
nobility, chiefly coants of Venetian creation, though 
not inferior to that of the principal towns in Sicily, yet 
in general are men of little refinement, and in their 
modes of life scarcely equal to the middle classes of 
English society. 

The Zantiotes profess the religion of the Greek 
Church, and adhere rigidly to it; and though the 
Catholic worship is tolerated, and there is a Catholic 
establishment in the island, the two parties do not 
seem to have very friendly feelings towards each 
other. In the spring of the year the Zantiotes cele- 
brate the festival of All Saints : a large proportion of 
the population assemble among the olive -groves near 
the town, where they amuse themselves with dancing, 
music, feasting, &c. 

Female society is said by Dr. Holland to be hardly 
found at Zante, in the sense in which we are accus- 
tomed to use the term. The ancient usages of the 
country still confine the women, in great measure, to 
their own houses, and equally limit their education to 
the most trifling and common-place attainments. 

But the English have had possession of Zante 
several years since the period when Dr. Holland 
visited it, and we may now reasonably expect that 
many improvements have followed the ameliorating 
'effect of constant intercourse with a highly civilized 
and enlightened nation. Religion, commerce, and the 
presence of educated persons rarely fail to impart a 
humanizing and elevating feature to the society of a 
place previously occupying a humble position in those 
respects. The population of Zante is about 20,000 
males, and 18,000 females. About 9000 of the in- 
habitants are engaged in agriculture. 
Paxo. 

This island, the smallest of the septinsular- group, 
is situated between Corfu and Santa Maura, from the 
former of which it is distant only seven miles. It is 
twelve miles in circumference, and contains an area 
of about twenty-seven square miles : it is of an oval 
shape, and composed of a single mountain, which pro- 
bably at one period formed part of Corfu. Port Gai 
affords good anchorage for a few vessels ; but there is 
an inner harbour, formed by an island, almost in con- 
tact with the other, having a circular battery com- 
manding the town, which is scattered in an irregular 
manner on the beach. 

There are about eleven thousand acres of the soil 
in cultivation for olives, to produce oil; indeed the 
island, from the nature of its soil, is chiefly calculated 
for the growth of the olive. The olive flowers in 
April, and the fruit is ripe in October : it is not plucked 
when ripe, but is allowed to fall on the bare ground, 
a process which often lasts till April. The trees are 
neither regularly pruned, nor trenched, and they are 
thickly planted. It is said that the produce of the 
olive-trees, thus thickly planted, brings more money 
to the proprietor, than if they were thinned, and the 
ground they occupy otherwise cultivated. 

The machines employed in the manufacture or 
pressure of the oil are, according to Mr. Martin, of 
the rudest construction. The olives are pressed 
under a perpendicular stone wheel, which revolves in 
a large-sized horizontal stone, of a circular form, 
somewhat hollowed in the centre. A horse or mule 
sets the machinery in motion, and a peasant runs be- 
fore, and shovels the olives under the approaching 
wheel, the action of which is necessarily confined to 
a limited space, while its power is very insignificant. 
The bruised mass is then transferred to a bag made of 
rushes or mat, which is subjected to a heavy pressure : 
this pressure is increased by means of a screw, worked 
by two men at irregular intervals) for the labour is ao 



violent, that they cannot possibly continue long at it. 
They slip two strong bars, after the manner of a cap- 
stan, and then with a shout, or simultaneous cry, they 
urge them forward by a simultaneous movement, the 
effect of which is marked by a quantity of oil oozing 
through the mat, and falling into a hole cut in the 
ground for its reception. After the interval of forty 
or fifty seconds, the labourers dart forward again with 
similar violence, and with a bodily effort which must 
strain their whole frame. The quantity of oil that 
two expert labourers can express in a day is esti- 
mated at ten or twelve jars, of rather more than three 
gallons each. Mn Martin in a note observes: — " Sir 
Edward Baynes informs me that he is now, (Septem- 
ber, 1833,) sending out to Corfu a steam-engine, with 
hydraulic presses, for the squeezing of the olives, and 
with four pair of stones attached, for the grinding of 
corn. Such an effort to set a good example to the 
islanders is highly praiseworthy ; the more so as Sir 
Edward isexpending 4000/ in carrying the meritorious 
project into effect, without any expectation of profit.** 

This may be a fitting occasion on which to say a 
few words respecting the culture of the other staple 
production of the islands, — curranit. Currants are 
the fruit of a small vine of delicate nature, the cul- 
tivation of which requires much care. Six or seven 
years elapse, after a plantation has been made, before 
it yields a crop. In the beginning of October, the 
earth about the roots of the plant is loosened, and 
gathered up in small heaps, away from the vine, which 
is pruned in March ; after which the ground is again 
laid down smooth around the plant, which grows low, 
and is supported by sticks. The crops are liable to 
injury in spring, from the blight called the " brina,*' 
and rainy weather at the harvest-season produces 
great mischief. The currants are gathered towards 
September, and, after being carefully picked, are 
thrown singly upon a stone-fioor, exposed to the sun 
in the open air. The drying process occupies a fort^ 
night, if the weather is not favourable. A heavy 
shower or thunderstorm (no unfrequent occurrence 
at that season), not only interrupts it, but sometimes 
causes fermentation : the fruit is, in that case, fit only 
to be given to animals. Should it escape these risks^ 
it is deposited in magazines called " seragiie,*' until 
purchased. The "seragliente,** or warehouse-keeper, 
delivers to the depositor a paper acknowledging the 
receipt of the quantity delivered, which passes cur- 
rently in exchange from hand to hand till the time 
of export. Under the old Venetian government, the 
liberty of traffic in this produce was exceedingly re- 
stricted. In Zante five persons, chosen out of the 
council of nobles, assembled in presence of tlie prO' 
veditore, regulated what should be the price; and 
those who wished to purchase were under the neces- 
sity of declaring to the government the quantity they 
desired. This system was abolished when the islands 
came under British rule; but parliament, in 1829, 
laid the enormous duty of 44«. Ad, per cwt. on their 
importation into England, — ^that is, five times the 
price of the currants at the island. Since then we 
believe the duties have been lighteaed. 

Paxo is so small an island that we need not dwell 
in detail respecting it, reserving our ^ace for Cepha« 
Ionia, Santa Maura, &c. We will merely say that 
the inhabitants are rather above 5000 in, number, of 
whom about 250 are engaged in agriculture* 200 in 
manufactures, and 100 in commerce. 

To the southward, or' rather south-east of Paxo, is 
a still smaller island, called Antipaxo, chiefly inhabited 
by fishermen. While the Venetians held sway, this 
island was a notorious retreat for pirates, who ievkd 
aevere cootributiou oa all who fell witfaiAUieir power. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 

VIIL AUGT78T. 

Ibb eighth was Aagust, heing rich array'd 

In garment all of gold downe to the ground : 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely mayd 

Forth by the lily hand, the which was crown'd 

AVith eares of come, and full bar hand was fouad* 

That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 

Liv*d here on earth, and plenty made abound; 

But after wron^ was lov*d, and justice solde. 

She left the unnghteous world and was to heaven extol'd. 

Sfensbr. 

If the earlier months of the year have delighted us 
*with their freshness and beauty, and have given to 
onr ears and eyes a lovely profusion of melody 
and flowers, the present, in its more sober colouring 
and more subdued tones, induces a sense of quiet 
enjoyment and of grateful feeling, almost sufficient 
to atone for the loss of the brilliant spring. How 
can we look out on the scenery which August presents 
to us — the rich fields of wavy corn, ripe for the 
sickle, the trees laden with various fruits, the plen- 
teousness with which the year is crowned — without 
feeling our minds elevated towards the Giver of all 
good— whose ** bounty un confined*' thus 

Spreads a solemn feast for all that lives. 
This month is at its commencement usually calm 
and hot. The full influence of the sun is poured 
forth on the productions of the earth, and they are 
rapidly advancing to maturity beneath his rays. 
According to the backwardness or forwardness of the 
season must necessarily commence the gathering in 
of the fruits of the earth; but this is especially the 
harvest month, and the busiest season of the year; 
and now do we usually witness the interesting scene 
of multitudes of persons engaged in the task of reap- 
ing and bringing home the corn. This spectacle of 
pleasing industry is chiefly to be enjoyed in an open 
and extended country, where the different employ- 
ments of those that wield the sickle or load the wain 
can be easily described. Every fair day is diligently 
employed, sdl hands are at work, and a most laudable 
^eal is often shown by the labourers to make the most 
of the favourable opportunity, and secure the precious 
grain, ere it becomes over-ripe and falls from the ear, 
or ere the attacks of birds, or the fall of heavy rains, 
shall have diminished its quantity or lessened its 
value. To this unwearied labour the reaper is like- 
wise stimulated by the hope of reward. The increase 
of wages, which he receives at this period, is of high 
importance to him, as enabling him to discharge 
debts unavoidably contracted, or to add some article 
of necessity or of comfort to his little store, or to lay 
by something for his support in the time of sickness 
or old age. His wife and children perhaps are glean- 
ing in an adjacent field, and by their persevering in- 
dustry are still further increasing the supply. As 
much as a sack of corn is sometimes tbus obtained, 
which affords many a comfortable meal to the house- 
hold, with the pleasing reflection that to their own 
industry they owe thi^s seasonable help. It is a cus- 
tom with some villagers to present cakes, made of 
the first floar which is ground from this wheat, to 
the owner of the lands where they have been kindly 
permitted to glean. The custom of gleaning is of 
ancient date. We find provision made for the gleaners 
among the Jewish people by the following command — 
" When ye reap the harvest of your land thou shalt 
. not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field 
when thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather any 
gleanings of thy harvest; thou shalt leave them to 
the poor and to the stranger/' An interesting picture 



of a harvest-field is presented to us in the bodk of 
Ruth, where the command above quoted seems to have 
been the principle which guided the operations of the 
field. A modern writer has the following sketch 
of the varying scenes which enliven the country at 
our reaping-time : — 

The sun-burnt reapers, entering the field leisurely at 
early morning with their reaphooks resting on their right 
shoulders, and their beer-kegs swinging to their left hands, 
while they pause for a while to look about them before they 
begin their work.*— The same, when they are scattered over 
the field: some stooping to the ground over the prostrate 
corn, others lifting up the heavy sheaves and supporting 
them against one another, while the rest are plying their busy 
sickles, before which the brave crop seems to retreat re- 
luctantly, like a half-defeated army.^Again, the same 
collected into one group and resting to refresh themselves* 
while the lightening keg passes from one to another silently* 
and the rude clasp-knife lids the coarse meal to the ruddy 
lips. — Lastly, the piled-up wain, moving along heavily 
among the lessening sheaves, and swaying from side to 
side as it moves : while a few, whose share of the work is 
already done. He about here and there in the shade, and 
watch the completion of the day's labours. 

There is often a delicious coolness in the evening 
air during this month, conveying to the sense the 
perfume of the remaining sweet-scented flowers, and 
of the ripe fruits which are now abundant, and afford- 
ing a welcome refreshment after the heat of the day. 
Resting beneath the leafy canopy of some old tree* 
we look around and observe the change which has 
come over the face of nature since la^ month. How 
different the appearance of the trees and fields ! The 
former have neither the brightness of early spring* 
nor the full unifortn richness of summer, but a deep 
dark hue which forms as it were the groundwork to 
a lively embroidery composed of the new foliage of 
midsummer. These bright «young shoots, gleaming 
in the sunshine with all the freshness of spring, have a 
very enlivening effect. The fields are partly deprived 
of their rich produce ; and the cleared barren patches 
already speak of the decline of the year. Then there 
are the withered, melancholy-looking bean crops, and 
the dark-leaved turnips; both of which however are 
very valuable to the farmer. In a short time, these, as 
well as the field pease, will be gathered in, and then, 
when all the different crops are secured, and 
Bams are stored. 
And groamng staddles bend beneath their load* 
comes the rural festival of harvest- home; a festival 
which has been observed in almost all ages and coun- 
tries, and which among the Jews was a joyful season 
of gratitude and praise to the God of the harvest. 
The remembrance of His goodness, who continues 
to send us ''rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons* 
filling our hearts with food and gladness," is, unhap- 
pily, too little entertained in festivals of this descrip- 
tion at the present day : on the contrary, the express 
commands of this gracious Bejng are often set at 
defiance, and drunkenness and revelry take the place 
of cheerfulness and gratitude. 

In those parts of the country where the hop is 
extensively cultivated, (Kent, Sussex, and Worcester- 
shire,) a very lively scene is now going on. Vast 
numbers of persons are engaged in picking hops 
during this month, great expedition being required in 
the work, when once the hops have arrived at matu- 
rity. Labourers are fetched in waggons from a con-' 
siderable distance to assist the inhabitants in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the place of cultivation; 
and when the season is over, they are sent back to 
their homes in the same manner. The bop is some- 
times planted in gardens, for the purpose of covering 
verandahs, &c., and its rapid and ornamental growth^ 
makes it one of the prettiest coverings imaginable. 
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We occationally tee its light flowers hangings out 
from the common hedgerow, and the phmt, when 
thus growing wild, is eaten by sheep and cows, and 
its early shoots gathered by cottagers, and used as 
asparagus. 

The flowers of our gardens, towards the close of 
this month, are not the flowers of summer. The 
china-aster, the French and African marigold, and 
even the Michaelmas- daisy, begin to open their buds, 
so that we are surrounded by an autumn wreath 
before there has been any token in the state of the 
weather of sumraer*s departure. Conspicuous above 
all stands the noble holyoak, which is now occasion- 
ally permitted to re-occupy a station in our gardens, 
from which, by some unaccountable caprice, it has 
long been banished. The cottage garden has been 
enlivened by it, and well do we remember the pic- 
turesque effect of its rich blossoms, contrasting with 
the white- washed wall and the low roof of a humble 
dwelling, which formed a remote, but distinct object 
in one of our favourite views. Often have our steps 
been arrested as we trod an avenue, formed on the 
one side by a sudden green slope and tall hedgerow, 
lind on the other by trees of the willow and white 
poplar, whose leaves quivered to the cool breath of 
a streamlet wandering near;— often have we paused 
to admire the gradually narrowing lines of the path 
before us, the graceful bend at which it led to the 
village, whose vicinity was sufficiently indicated by 
the partial view of its embattled tow^r, and not un- 
frequently by 

The music of the village bells. 
Falling at intervals upon the ear; 
and often has our eye rested with pleasure on the 
rose-coloured blossoms of the holyoak, in the cottage 
garden, just at the bend of the- road. The reason for 
banishing this beautiful flower from more finished 
parterres may be, that its size and brilliancy are apt 
to eclipse the lesser beauties of the garden; but on 
this principle we might also banish the showy and 
fashionable dahlia, which is now the object of so 
much attention. If the holyoak is despised, the 
passion-flower, which blossoms in this month, is 
greatly esteemed and admired. Its curious and ele- 
gant structure is indeed well worthy our observation, 
and the plant, being a graceful creeper, is often per- 
mitted to stray across the windows or lattice- work of 
country dwellings. The number of garden flowers is, 
however, on the decline, and the hedges and lanes 
are losing many of their brightest ornaments. The 
beautiful family of ferns now begins to attract atten- 
tion. The finely- divided winged leaves of some of 
the species atone for their inconspicuous flowers, and 
the regular arrangement of the seeds on the back of 
the leaves is very remarkable. 

The fruit garden is now in its full beauty : 

The sunny trail 
Presents the downy peach, the shining plum, 
The ruddy fragrant nectarine, and dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 

Most of these luxuries are now in their prime, just 
ready to be plucked, and not over-ripe and decaying. 
Several sorts of apple are now ripe, while the inferior 
fruits, currants, gooseberries, &c., have long been 
ready. 

The song of birds is very little heard during this 
month. The persevering lark indeed keeps up his 
music in the skies, but the great proportion of our 
singing-birds retire to the depth of woods and groves, 
and are comparatively silent. Before the middle of 
the month, without any apparent cause, and before 
we have had anything like an approach to cold 
weather, the largest of the swallow tribe, the swift, or 



long- wing, suddenly' disappears, thus affording the 
earliest indication of the departure of summer itself. 
Rooks too begin to return to their nest trees, and 
house-swallows and martens congregate together in 
flocks, as if consulting about their future flight. 
Young broods of goldfinches are still seen, and the 
clear voice of the robin is heard as usual in the quiet 
of the evening. Swarms of winged ants are occa- 
sionally observed, so that the whole air about us is 
speckled with these little emigrants. Glow-worms 
may also be observed in abundance during this 
month, acting as the planets of the rural scene. 
This insect will not bear inspection when its lustre is 
lost by the light of day, nor will the luminous insects 
of other countries excite any admiration as they are 
seen in the collections of the naturalist. The beauty 
consists in the phosphorescent light alone, and some 
of the foreign insects carry it in a sort of snout, 
which, when unilluminated is almost ugly in its 
appearance. ' Some of the later butterflies now come 
out, and flies and moths seem more than ever to 
abound.' The goat-sucker, or fern-owl, utters its 
jarring note, and flies about oak-trees, after sunset, 
in pursuit of moths. That tormentiDg insect, the 
gad-fly, now irritates horses and cattle by its per; 
severing attacks, and causes them to perform those 
strange freaks and curvetings which are often 
mistaken for the expressions of their pleasure. 

The operations of the gardener during this month 
include, among other employments, the protection of 
wall-fruit by nets &c. ; the rembvid pr regulation of 
summer shoots in vine, peach, and nectarine-trees; 
the sowing for winter crops of spinach, cabbage, 
onions, lettuce, cauliflower; sowing seeds of bulbous 
plants in the flower-garden,— ^tulips, hyacinths, crown- 
imperials; planting autumnal-flowering bulbs and 
herbaceous plants, and the removal of decaying 
flower-stalks, &c. Mignionette intended to flower in 
the winter should now : be planted in pots, and 
freq^ently watered. As this is generally the driest 
month of the year, considerable labour is required 
to keep the garden well watered. The soil is dry 
and parched to a considerable depth; the paths 
cleave asunder; the vegetation on lawns and pastures 
becomes dried up, and everything testifies to the 
unmitigated strength of the sun*s rays. Thrice hi^py 
he who can escape the noontide fervour amid the 
poetry of the woods and glades. 

TO TRANQUILLITY. 

Art thou reposing near thy native brooks, 
Or in some haunt beloved, mid forest diades. 
Or whispering poet*8 themes in favourite gladsS| 
* Thou of the peaceful nuen ! who in the nooks, 

Which Nature calls her own, 4ost love to dwell ; 
To hear (Eolian notes which zephyrs play 
Upon their leafy harps ; while Freedom*s lay, 

Or Love's soft melody, which young birds tell. 

Echo, in half-notes on her mimic shell, 
Repeats to thee ; and many a distant flood 

Joins in the eonoert, with its deep-voiced swell. 
Inspiring peace, Uie mind's beatitude : 

'While happiness, to thee so truly dear, * 

The mien of sadness wears, but never knows a tear. 



It is an instinct in our nature to follow the tract pomted 
out by a few leaders ; we are gregarious animals in a 
moral as well as a physieal sense, and we are addicted to 
routine, because it is always easier to follow the opinions of 
others, than to reason and judge for themselves. — Dtu Paris. 
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PEOORESSIVE CHANGES OF THE FROO, FROM THE SPAWN TO THE TADPOLU STATE. 




THE FEOO. 



Poor being! wherefore dosl thou fly T 
Why seek lo shun my gazing eye 

An(^ palpitate with fear ? 
Indulge a passing traveller's sight 
And leap not on in vain affright, 

No cruel foe is hire. 

I would but pause awhile to vievt^ 
• Thy dappled coat of many a hue. 
Thy rapid bound suri'ey; 
And see how well thy limbs can glide 
Along the sedge-crowned streamlet's side, 
1 hen journey on my way. 

After iht descent of those warm showers which 
frequently refresh the earth in the month of July, 
a very singular phenomenon is often observed by 
those who pnrsue their way through meadows and 
Vol. XVII. 



lanes soon after the rain has ceased. Myriads of 
young frogs are to be seen leaping about in all 
directions; their appearance is so sudden and mi - 
expected that it would almost seem that they had 
dropped from the clouds; while their very small 
size convinces the observer that they have but 
recently emerged from the tadpole state. This re- 
markable sight has given rise to the common super- 
stition that frogs do indeed fall in showers from the. 
clouds ; and we find the extravagant idea maintained 
by some theorists^ who aBirm that the action of a 
violent wind is sufficient to elevate the spawn of frogs 
and the eggs of snails to the regions of the air, whence 
the creature in its J)erfected state is again returned 
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toihe eiirtli itttb« manner above mentioned. The 
impossibility of this, ou account of the specific gravity 
of the eggs and spawn, is entirely overlooked by those 
who entertain the absurd opinion. 

Frogs are placed by naturalists in the lowest rank 
in the animal kingdom, and that, not so. much on 
account of their aquatic habits, which in some mea- 
sure assimilate them with fishes, as on account of 
their structure, which differs in some respects from 
that of all other animals. The classification of all- 
animals into such as breathe the free air, and such 
as breathe through the medium of water, does not 
bold good with respect to the order of reptiles to 
which frogs belong. In the case of all other animals, 
each has its proper element to which it especially 
belongs, and out of which it cannot exist for any con- 
siderable time. Many of the inhabitants of the air 
find their appropriate food in the water, and some of 
the water animals pass a portion of their time in the 
air, but the degree in which they are able to do this, 
though different in diiferent speciesi has yet ita 
limits, and the animal, whether in its embrvo stats« 
or arrived at maturity, cannot be exposed to the 
wrong element, beyond a oertain period of time, with- 
out the extinction of the vital principle within it. 
The eggs of aquatic reptiles in general are, therefore, 
placed where they may be hatched in their proper 
element, the air : — ^they are deposited in holes in the 
sand, &c., beyond the reach of the water, and there 
left to be developed by the action of the sun*s rays. 
But with the common frog, and other reptiles of the 
order we are now speaking of, the case is very differ- 
ent The spawn of these animals, which consists of a 
large heap, or clustered mass of transparent eggs, in 
each of which the round black globule of the embryo 
may be seen, is deposited in pools and ditches where 
the water is shallow, and where the full influence of 
. the sun and atmosphere may be felt to the bottom. 
There the eggs float on the water, having one side 
exposed to the air, and thus they abide tbe vioisaitudes 
of the seasons, without any shelter ttom inclement 
weather. At one time they are ffoxen into a solid 
mass, at another they are pelted with heavy rain, 
apparently without receiving the leaal ii^ury. The 
same pool which has perhaps remained iVonen for a 
considerable time, long enough we ahoutd have 
thought to destroy effectually the living firlndple of 
the spawn, is yet, on the return of summer, ewarmlng 
with tadpoles, or frogs in the firit etagee of their 
existence. No other vertehrated imimalai eave thoae 
of this family, are found to leave their eggs wholly 
unprotected, and exposed to the action of the weather, 
nor are any other animals posseseed like Ihem of 
what may be termed a double life. In the caae of 
the common frog it is perhaps mors correct to say, 
that it has two lives in succession ; but in that of 
some others of this family, where the breathing pro- 
cesses are retained in both kinds, i.e., where the ani* 
mal is qualified to pass at pleasure its whole life in 
the water, or its whole life in the air, the creature 
is distinct from all others, and merits the term am- 
phibiout, to its fullest extent. Indeed this term is 
not strictly true in its application to any other ani- 
mals than the several species of frogs just referred to. 

Most of our readers must be well acquainted with 
the form of the tadpole. The disproportionate size 
of the head, and the length of the tail, in this little 
creature, give it a very curious appearance. The 
bead is furnished with jaws, or mandibles, which are 
employed in nibbling animal or vegetable matters. 
These mandibles are furnished with extremely minute 
teeth, or denticulations, with which they may be even 
heard to PUaw the edges of the leaves on which they 



feed. The tadpole ie also furnished with a -small 
kind of tubular sphincter or sucker, beneath the 
lower jaW, by means of which it hangs at pleasure to 
the under surface of aquatic plants, &c. The tail is 
the only organ of motion, and in order to make any 
progress in the water the tadpole is obliged to eicert 
it with great velocity. While in this state, the animal 
breathes water only, being incapable of existence in 
the air. 

The vast numbers of these creatures brought out 
by the warmth of a July sun, might seem at first 
sight unnecessary and unaccountable ; but there is 
reason to believe that tadpoles perform an important 
part in purifying the ponds and ditches where they 
abound horn such substances, animal as well as 
vegetable, as would otherwise accumulate, become 
putrid, and corrupt the atmosphere in the vicinity. 
While they are thus acting their part in the economy 
of nature, their own num^rs become reduced to the 
necessary limits, by the attacks of different aquatic 
birds frequenting the ponds and marshes, dabbling in 
the shallow pools, and gaining part of their subsistence 
from the small fishes, tadpoles, &c., abounding there. 

When the appointed time arrives for the change of 
the tadpole from being a breather of water to 
becoming a breather of air, the new members which 
it requires are gradually added, and the old ones 
shed, or absorbed. At this time tadpoles may be 
seen with feet partially developed, while yet the swim- 
ming tail adheres, and thus the imperfect animal has 
a strange and ambiguous appearance, partaking of the 
form of the frog and lizard. The tail however soon 
begins to decrease, at first gradually, and at length 
so rapidly as to become quite obliterated in a day or 
two. The celebrated Lord Bacon displays an un- 
accountable degree of ignorance as to the formation 
of the frog, and its gradual progress from the tad- 
pole state, to that of the complete animal. In his 
Naturai History he mentions as a peculiar and ex- 
traordinary circumstance, that young frogs and toads 
have sometimes been observed with tails, and that the 
years in which such phenomena have been remarked, 
have proved more than commonly pestilential and 
unhealthy; from whence he draws the conclusion, 
that the appearance of such tailed animals " argueth 
a great disposition to putrefaction in the soile and 
aire.'* When the lungs of the tadpole are fully 
developed, the character of the land animal predomi- 
nates. During the tadpole state the system of cir- 
culation had been that of a fish. The heart had but 
one auricle and one ventricle 5 it was merely a 
branchial heart, sending the blood to the gills by its 
contractions. The systematic circulation was per- 
formed by the arteries alone, and had little force or 
velocity, and consequently little heat. But when the 
gills disappeared, the arterial branches by which the 
blood was conveyed to them also became absorbed, 
only two remaining which were directed to the two lungs. 
A portion of the blood* which the heart propels is 
carried to the lungs, while the remainder is em- 
ployed in the systematic circulation, without being 
acted on by air. As the action of the air on the 
blood appears to be the grand source of energy to the 
system of the whole animal, it is natural that frogs, 
in whom the portion of blood subjected to its influence 
is very small, should be the cold, enduring creatures 
that we find them to be. The slowness of circulation 
in these animals, with the transparency of their skins, 
has rendered it possible to make some very interesting 
observations on the passage of the blood from the 
arteries to the veins. By means of a microscope of 
high power, this delicate process may be seen through 
the integument which covers the web of a frog*s foot. 
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Arteries and veins have no communication with each 
other at their remote extremities, except by means 
of those capillaries, which are so small as to be in- 
visible to the naked eye; hence the interest which is 
attached to the observation in question. 

The frog is not in possession of the same sort of 
apparatus for working the lungs as other animals. 
It has neither ribs nor breast-bone, and therefore the 
thorax does not act in breathing) it receives air 
through the nostrils, but an effort is required to send 
the air into the lungs. This is performed by means 
of the tongue, which is first raised to close the nos- 
trils, and then turned gradually backwards so as to 
force the air all contained in the mouth to the cells 
of the lungs. This constitutes one respiration, and 
as the tongue is removed, the air again enters the 
nostrils, while the muscles of the abdomen contract 
and expel the air which has performed its office. 
Thus the frog respires without any assistance from 
the mouth; indeed if the mouth were kept forcibly 
open, respiration could no longer proceed, and the 
animal would as certainly die of suffocation, as would 
the higher animals if the mouth and nostrils were 
kept shut 

The muscular power of the frog U made evident 
to us by the prodigious leaps which it is able to 
make. These leaps sometimes raise it in the air 
to twenty times its own height, and convey it, at one 
bound, over a space fifty times the length of its own 
body. The mechanism which gives such power to 
its lower limbs also constitutes the frog an excellent 
swimmer, and in this situation the action of the limbs 
bears a x^markable similarity to that of man when so 
employed. 

The skin of frogs is smooth, without scales, hair, 
or any other appendage, and by means of its pores it 
absorbs and evaporates fluids very rapidly. By this 
means it is supposed that the air contained in water 
is made subservient to the res^ration of the animal. 
Dr. Townsott found that a frog will sometimes absorb 
in half an hour half its own weight of water, and in 
a few hours nearly its entire weight. When the ani- 
mal so filled was placed in a dry, warm situation, it 
gave off this fluid almost as rapidly as it had accnmu* 
lated it He is of opinion that the frog tribe never 
drink, but are supplied by the process of absorption. 
When kept in a comparatively dry situation, frogs 
become thin and meagre, but their plumpness is 
quickly restored when they have the^ power of re- 
newing their supply of moisture. 

These harmless creatures subsist on insects, larvn, 
&c., and are therefore beneficial in gardens. For the 
readier obtaining of their prey, the structure of the 
tongue in these animals is extremely well calculated, 
being so situated, that the root is attached to the fore 
rather than the hind part of the mouth; and when at 
rest, lies backwards, as if the animal were swallowing 
the tip. By this means, the creature is enabled to 
throw it out to some distance from the mouth, which 
is done with great celerity, and the prey is secured 
and swallowed with an instantaneous motion, so quick 
that the eye can scarcely follow it They doae out 
the cold season in holes of the earth, or at the bottom 
of the water. They are not in the least degree in* 
jurious to man ; they have no weapons either of of- 
fence or defence; and though their croakings are by 
no means pleasing to the ear, and their forms are not 
such as we can call beautiful, yet the peculiarity of 
their structure, and the use they are of, both in the 
tadpole sUte and in their after form, must render 
them interesting to the naturalist, and worthy his 
especial notice. The wood*cut at the head of this 
irtick represents the animal hi all its appearanees. 



from the spawn to the complete frog. The largest 
figure represents a frog of about four years old, in 
the act of securing its prey. A frog of five or six 
years old is considerably larger than ^e animal here 
represented. At the age of five or six, it may be said 
to have attained its full size, and it is supposed to 
live at least twelve or fifteen years. 



• PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT. 
11. 

It was in the reign of William the Third that a 
Royal Dock was established at Plymouth, or rather 
in the parish of Stoke Damarell, in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth, and it is from this period that we may 
date the rise of the town now called Devonport 
The various buildings in and near this town belong- 
ing to the Royal Navy have been in a progressive 
state of improvement from the time of William the 
Third to the present day. 

The Dockyard at Devonport is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Hamoase, or harbour, and is 
separated from the town by a lofty wall i it includes 
an extent of seventy acres of ground* On entsr- 
ing the gates, the first building seen is the Warden's 
house, and near this is the Dockyard Chapel : the 
latter was built by government for the use of those 
living in the yard, but it is also open to the inhabit- 
ants of Devonport: the chaplain receives, in addition 
to a stipend from government, twopence per month 
from the pay of each of the officers and seamen 
belonging to ships laid up in ordinary. Near the 
chapel are the Military Guard House, the Navy Pay 
Office, the Surgery, and a large reservoir. The 
new North Dock, constructed in 1789, is two hundred 
and forty feet long, eighty-five broad, and twenty- 
nine deep, and is said to be the largest in England : 
ships are occasionally taken into this dock with 
their masts and rig^ng complete. Near this is a 
smithery, a stupendous building, two hundred and 
ten feet square, containing forty-eight forgesi Several 
hundred anchors, some weighing Hre tons each, are 
sometimes to be seen piled up on the wharf in front of 
this building. Near the smfthery are the plumber*s^ 
bricklayer's, and stone-mason's shops. 

There are various other docks besides that one 
of which we have spoken: one is called the North 
Dock; another the Double Dock; and a third is the 
dock constructed in the reign of William the Third, 
and now used principally for repairing frigates. 
Near the last-mentioned dock is the basin constructed 
at the same time : it is a large excavation, commu« 
nioating with the harbour by means of an opening 
about seventy feet wide : it is of an oblong shape, and 
contains the boats and launches belonging to the 
yard. Near this basin is a kiln, for steaming suoh 
planks as are required to assume a curved form, 
saw-pits, and pump-houses, containing machiaexjr 
for dirawing the water from the docks. 

The Ri^ng-house is a splendid building, fdof 
hundred and eighty feet in length, and three stories 
high: it forms one side of a quadrani^, the area of 
which is entirely composed of stone and iron, and is 
called the ^'combustible storehouse." Vessels used 
formerly to be built in the open ahri but they are 
now built in spots covered with immense rooh. 
Near these building places, or ''sh'ps,'* as they are 
called, is the Mast Pond, which is a large piece of 
water, enclosed from the harbour by a strong wall, 
ten feet thick, paved at the top with granite: in 
this pond or basin masts and spars are deposited, 
in order to prevent them from beiag in^lured by> 
expommtothesoii. -yu-.u uy ^^^^.^ 
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The Rope-houfies are buildings on the same 
magnificent scale as the other parts of the establish- 
ment : they consist of two limestone buildings, twelve 
hundred feet long, parallel to each other, and two 
stories high. Cables are macfe here one hundred 
fathoms in length, and measuring twenty-five inches 
in circumference : a cable of this size weighs upwards 
of 11 G cwt. and costs about four hundred pounds. 

Among other objects worthy of notice are, — ^a 
Mould Loft, in which are deposited and prepared 
moulds or plans of ships intended to be built j the 
Camber, a canal sixty feet wide, stretching far up 
into the interior of the yard — the stores intended to 
be used in the yard, are here unloaded from vessels 
by means of immense cranes; a Graving Slip, a 
place in which the copper sheathing of small vessels 
is cleaned; a depot for rigging and sails; two 
large oblong edifices, separated by a flight of steps, 
and standing in front of the four southern docks : 
these buildings are devoted to offices, and artificer's 
workshops. 

Such is a brief description of the Dockyard. In 
an excellent Guide to Plymouth and Devonport, written 
by a son of the poet Garrington, arc the following 
remarks :-— 

A person unacquainted with the economy of our dock- 
yards, and particularly with that of Plymouth, is apt to 
associate the ideas of bustle— -of deafening clamour — of 
confused masses of wood, iron, &c.,— of workmen eternally 
jostling and tliwarting each other — of walls and buildings 
blackened with sulphurous vapours — of pitch, tar, varnish, 
paint, chips, shavings, dirt, everywhere offending the eye, 
and almost debarring access to vessels in the docks. He 
is, on enterinfr the Plymouth dockyard, pleasantly un- 
deceived. At first he does not see even the ships in dock, 
nor the storehouses, and, unless some extraordinary opera- 
tion, such OS that of raising a vessel, is going on, he does 
not even hear, or scarcelv hears, the sound of a hammer. 
The broad avenue from the dockyard gates has not a chip 
on its surface — it is as clean as the indefatigable broom 
can make it There, with an aspect of simple grandeur, 
rises the dockyard chapel: the guard-house is near it, with 
the sentinel slowly pacing in front; a few passengers, 
perhaps officers of the navy or of the establishment, or 
naply a party permitted to view the yard, are passing near 
it. An air of serenity, of order, of cleanliness, pervades the 
whole spot. It is not till the stranger or visitor has passed 
*'the Row'* (the houses in which the principal officers 
reside,) and has descended one or two flights of steps that 
lead to the area where the docks are excavated, and where 
the sheds, storehouses, &c, are erected, that he is sensible 
of the presence of business. But here a thousand acts 
are going on-— the most remarkable operations are perform- 
ing;— the eye of skill,— the arm of industry— all that 
consummate ingenuity and undaunted labour can produce, 
are there ;'the mighty machine before us is the scene of 
the most' complicated duties — yet there is no confusion: — 
•very one is at his post, and the spectator is compelled to 
admire the arrangements which have produced such 
important results. 

Besides the numerous buildings forming collectively 
the Dockyard, there are other Government establish- 
ments in and near Devonport. One of these is the 
Gunwharf, lying to the north of the Dockyard, and 
built more than a century ago. This wharf encloses 
nearly five acres of ground, and consists principally 
of storehouses. The principal buildings ■ are two 
spacious storehouses, three stories high, in which arc 
deposited an immense number of muskets, pistols, 
cutlasses, and other weapons, ranged along the walls. 
There are also storehouses of powder, shot, gun- 
carriages, &c. The space between the building is occu- 
pied by piles of cannon and pyramids of cannon-shot. 

Near a suburb, called Morice Town, is the Keyham 
Powder Magazine, the principal dep6t for gunpowder 
for the supply of the ships, garrison, &c. The Maga- 
zine consists of several detached edifices^ surrounded 



by a high wall, and guarded with the utmost care 
from explosions, &c. Some years back, in addition 
to this magazine, five line-of-battle ships were fitted 
up as floating magazines, and kept supplied with 
forty thousand barrels of powder, and several million 
ball-cartridges, besides other ammunition. 

In immediate correspondence with the Magazine 
is the Laboratory, a collection of workshops, composed 
of about twenty detached buildings, surrounded by a 
lofty wall. These workshops are occupied by smiths, 
harness-makers, and other artificers, who are em- 
ployed in making ball-cartridges for troops and field- 
pieces, and in various other duties connected with 
the fitting out of a military expedition. In relation 
to these powder magazines or depdts, the following 
circumstance has been narrated : — On the 26th 
of June, 1810, at two o'clock, a.m., twelve French 
prisoners escaped from the Genereux prison-ship, 
in Hamoaze, and making themselves masters of 
the Union powder-hoy, which was lying about eighty 
yards from the magazine pier-head, got under way 
for France. She was laden with about three hun- 
dred barrels of powder, belonging to His Majesty's 
ship Defiance. The Frenchmen overpowered the 
watchman, named Gill, and conveyed him to France, 
where he was detained a prisoner till the peace. 
Although some of the sentinels and watchmen saw 
the Union proceed down the harbour, they had not 
the least suspicion, until five o'clock, of her being 
navigated by any but her own crew. A report of the 
circumstance was communicated to the officers at 
Keyham Point, who suspected the real state of the 
transaction, and immediately reported the affair to 
Admiral Young (then Port Admiral,) who despatched 
cruizers in pursuit without success, as they stretched 
off mid-channel, while the sloop shaped her course 
close alongshore till night, when she bore away, and 
safely reached Morlaix, in France. 

The Military Hospital is situated near Stoke 
Church, and contains accommodation for five hundred 
patients. This noble edifice is built of grey marble, 
and comprises four large square buildings, similar in 
size and form, and connected by a piazza of forty- 
one arches, supporting a terrace in front of the ward 
windows for the use of convalescents. There is a 
commodious landing place on the bank of Stonehouse 
Creek, at which patients from transports and the 
distant parts of the garrison are disembarked. 

The Royal Marine Barracks at Stonehouse are a 
handsome range of buildings, forming a rectangle, in 
the midst of which is a spacious parade. On the 
south side are two entrance-gatea and a guard -house. 
These banacks are calculated to contain about a 
thousand men. The mess apartments are commo- 
dious and well fitted up. At a short distance from 
these Barracks are the Long Room Barracks. These 
consist of several insulated buildings, chiefly of wood, 
which will hold about nine hundred men. 

The Dockyard possesses a diving-bell, which has 
been much used in the various submarine excavations 
carried on in the neighbourhood. It is made of cast- 
iron, and weighs about forty-two hundredweight 
It is six feet long, four feet broad, and five high ; and 
has a capacity of one hundred and twenty cubic feet. 
To admit light to the interior, it is provided with 
twelve convex lenses inserted in the top, each eight 
inches in diameter. When the bell is sunk in clear 
water, even to a considerable depth, the light admitted 
through the lenses is sufficient to enable the diver to 
read the smallest print. An air hole is made at the 
top, and from thence a leathern hose leads to the 
vessel or barge above. An air-pump on board the 
vesael forces down a supply of fresh air to the bell: 
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this air is admitted to the bell by a peculiar kind of 
valve*. 

Oae of the most magnificent of the Government 
buildings is the New Victualling Office, recently erected 
on the tongue of land called Devil's Point. This ex- 
tensive range comprises the long storehouse, — the 
brewing establishment, — ^the mill and bakehouse, — 
the slaughterhouse, &c, — ^the Melville storehouse, — 
the cooperage, — and the private dwelling-houses of 
the officers, superintendent, &c. The purpose of 
all these buildings may be partially guessed from 
their names : everything that has reference to the 
food and drink of the seamen, employed in the 
ships fitted out at Plymouth and Devonport, comes 
under the cognizance of the officers of this estab- 
lishment. The long storehouse contains a sub- 
stantial range of buildings, of plain architecture, three 
stories in height, with a quay in front, two hundred 
and fifty feet long, and fifty feet broad. The brewing 
establishment forms three sides of a square, measuring 
two hundred and fifty feet by two hundred, and has 
a granite arcade, of five arohes in width and two 
in depth, in the central part of the front facing the 
water. The mill and baking establishment form a 
perfect square, the water front and flank of which 
correspond with those of the brewhouse. The 
Melville storehouse is also a perfect square. The 
cooperage and the slaughterhouses are on the same 
large and extensive scale as the other buildings. 
Many of these buildings are roofed with iron, and 
the lateral inclinations with slate. 

The entire premises of the Victualling Yard com- 
prise an extent of thirteen acres : the site was pre- 
pared in a singular manner : seven acres of ground 
were excavated, and the materials thus produced from 
the excavation were thrown into the sea^ by which 
the other six acres were, as it were, stolen from the 
sea. The mass of hard limestone rock thus cut from 

>» See also Saturday Magatine, Vol. XIV. p. 95, 145, 199. 



one part of the site, and employed to form the other 
part, amounted to the enormous quantity of 300,000 
tons. There are three entrances to the pile of build- 
ings, the principal of which is in magnificent style, 
the whole formed of granite. As part of the building 
may be almost said to be built on the sea, it was 
necessary to erect a strong sea wall between the quay 
and the sea. This quay is 1500 feet long. The 
doors, window-frames, internal columns^ girders^ 
lintels, &c., are of cast-iron. 

Another building at Stonehouse is the Royal Naval 
Hospital, opened in the year 1762 for the reception 
of sick and wounded seameii and marines. The 
Governor is a Post-Captain in the Navy. The hospi- 
tal stands on a pleasant ascent, rising from Stone- 
house Creek. The area ot the whole is about twenty- 
four acres, thirteen of which are occupied by a lawn 
where the convalescent patients may take exercise. 
The hospital consists of ten buildings, surrounding an 
extensive quadrangle, each building containing six 
wards, and every ward capable of receiving sixteen^ 
or, in cases of emergency, twenty patients ; so that 
twelve hundred sick men can be received here at once. 
In order to prevent as much as possible the liability 
of infection or contagion spreading from one part to 
another, the ten buildings are entirely separated from 
one another, and communication can be had from 
one to another only by means of a piazza, surrounding 
the whole building. Besides these principal buildings, 
there are a chapel, the dispenser's apartments, a dis- 
pensary^ an operating room, cooking rooms, victual- 
ling rooms, and other apartments. Hot, cold, and 
shower-baths, a wash-house, drying-ground, &c, are 
at a short distance from the main part of the build- 
ing. In the first fifteen years of the present century 
no fewer that 48,452 seamen and marines, Wounded 
or ill, were received into this admirable establishment, 
a great proportion of whom returned cured to the 
service as effective men. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF TBS FORGET-ME-NOT, 

ffiCOWINO THB PAINS AND PKNALTIBS OP POPULAAITT. 

The hlne-ejed Forget-fM-noi, beautiful flower. 
Half-wooed and hidf-stolen I brought from her bower. 
By the bright river^s brink, where she nestled so low, 
That the water o*er stem and o'er leaflet might flow : 
As if, like Naitsissus, she foolishly tried 
To gase on her own gentle fiuse in the tide. 

Half inclined, half reluctant, the flower bade adieu 
To the friends left behind in the dell where she grew. 
And a few shining drops from the river spray flung, 
like tears of regret on hor azure eyes hung; 
But I kissed them away, as a lover had done. 
In joy that my fair river-beauty I*d won. 

And then swiftly I hied to my lone desk awav, 
Lest my flower should droop, grow dim, and decay; 
For methought I once more would pourtray the soft hue 
Of that smooth vivid green, and that delicate blue : 
And while o'er the semblance I silently bent, 
My hir sister sighed forth this touching lament :-* 
Alaal it ia a weary thing 

To have such great renown; 
Ten thousand butls my praises sing, 

Through city, shir^. and town. 
From scribblers that earn pence a line, 

To those that win a pound. 
None think their poesy will shine. 

Till it my praise resound. 
And Misses, in those curious book* 

Called '' albums,'* and so forth. 
Paint a blue marigold, whose looks 

Prochum her none of earth; 
On which the parson, if he's young, 

Or doctor, if he*s handsome. 
Must perpetrate a doleful song : 

OhI will no fairy ransom 
My face from such a libel vilef 

And clear my reputation, 
60 slurred by treachery and gnile^ 

From such an imputation. 
As that 1 set the twaddlers on 

To so berhyme and snint met 
As I'm a flower, they know no more 

Of me, — than those who paint me. 
The human beauties of the land, 

Must sit for days and hours. 
To let'the painter's mimic hand 

Each feature scan ;-— but Jlow^» 
They think may just be drawn 

Ab ignorance may like them ; 
Leaves snipt and shaped like gauze or lawn, 

As whim or fancy strikes them. 
£*en *< botanists" mistake my form. 

That's seen by brook and fountain*, 
For my rough cousin^sf who's clad warm. 

To dwell on moor and mountain. 
But this I d pardon, if the bards' 

And poetasters' chorus 
Were silenced once, — ^we'll give rawarda 

To all who'll no more bore us* 
That silly lover tumbling down 

And drowning in the Rhine, 
First set the jingle-makers on; 

And then that book of thine, 
O Ackermann I like fingerposl^ 

Directed nymphs to me, 
And e*er since then, the bozsdog hmHi 

Have dinned ineeasantly. 
O ye fair ladies of Pamassufl, 

(Although ye are old«fashione4,) 
If ever in your flights ye pass vs. 

List to our prayer ImpMsieBedf 
And find anptber vietim bod 

To serve your svpcrfieial 
Tot'riea— Hwould do in wax» w iroe^ 

Or cambric artifleial. 
Give it a name that nioely heads 

An elegy or sonnet. 
And the whole clan "of X. Y. Z/s 

Will start arhyming on it — L. A. TwaM LKY. 

4( Myosotis paluBtru. f Myosotis Alpestris 



YlOLSTi. 

Spring flowers, how I love thems flowers that come only in 
the Spring. 'If the season is mild, you may And, in Novem- 
ber eveu, a stray wall-flower, or polyanthus in the garden; 
or a weakly primrose in the hedge; but the snow-drop and 
crocus in the neat border, and the violet on the sunny bank; 
if you find these, it must be Spring, And talking of violets, 
here we are, in the beautiful lane where we find so many; 
white violets mostly, and such large ones, and so sweet. I 
always think of that lane when I see a bunch of violets: the 
green moss, and the snail^shells, brown and yellow, that we 
picked up there, and the sprays of blackthorn, leafless, but 
studded with their delicate blossoms; all is present to my 
raind. Long years after this, in the crowded market of the 
neighbouring city, I would seek out the neat farmers* wives, 
who came from our village, and its neighbourhood ; and as I 
purchased their sweet violets, could almost fancy I knew the 
very lanes where thev had been gathered. How pleasantly 
in the very heart of tbe city, and on its busiest day, does the 
farmer's wife in her accustomed place, remind you of coun* 
try scenes I There she stands, with her various goods nicely 
arranged ; the fowls so white and plump, the snowy pail with 
its store of butter, each delicate half-pound wrapped round 
with the cool dock leaf; the eggs, the cream-cheese, the large 
red apples, and the violets. Who will buy them? A penny 
a bunch I Surely they are worth it for the memories they 
bring ; besides, as tibe mother pleasantly observes, ** It is the 
children's money.** In the gray twilight, along the quiet 
hedge-rows, they went plucking one liter another, till the 
early evening closed in, and they hastened home with the 
treasure. Who will boy them? Some mother perhaps 
will take a bunch of them to her sick child, and in her quiet 
chamber help those weak hands to arrange them in the 
glass. Some young sempstress will oome,-r8he and her 
companions were wondering yesterday as they bent over 
their weary work, wondering whether the violets were come; 
and she is planning a kind surprise by taking them a 
bunch. Here comes a smart footman ; his mistress fhncies 
some violets, and she will place them on her elegant chiffo- 
nier, in the opal vase, beside the Indian box, and amid the 
gay confusion of cut glass, and embniderj.-^RiCQUeeHoHi 
^Childhood, 



THE BROMPTON STOCK. 

Wr cannot forbear relating the laughable and beneficial 
efi*ect the sight and name of this flower had on the spirits 
of an acquaintance, with whom we were making a tour in 
Normandy, in the first summer after the return of the Bour- 
bon family to the throne of France. He had been induced 
to join a small party, and to leave his home, for the first 
time, to visit the opposite coast; but so truly British were 
his habits, that nothing oould please or satisfy him. The 
soup was meagre, the pottage was acid, the peas were 
sweet, the wine was sour, the oolfee was bitter, the girls 
were brown, their eyes too black, their caps too high, 
their petticoats too short, their language an unintelligible 
jargon, their houses old, their inns dirty, the country too 
open, the roads too straight: in short, he saw everything 
with such discontented eyes as to render the party uncom- 
fortable, until good fortune led us to a rustic inn, where ih 
a small garden were growing several fine stocks, which he 
affirmed were the first good things he had ever seen since 
he \e(t Sussex, and on hearing rhdtesse acknowledge them 
as Giroflier d€ Bromptan, he insisted on halting at her 
house, where he treated the party withuii dijeunS d la four" 
cheite, and left the village with a sprig of the Brampton 
stock in his button-bole, his eyes sparkling with champagne 
and good humour, whieh lasted for the remainder of the 
journey, during which time he often said, ** Thanks to the 
Brompton stock.**— PaiLLirs* Flora Hutotiea. 



It \% to exquisite and bMottfVil thing In omr natore^ that 
when the heart is'touelied and sofUDed by Mme tranquil 
happiness or afl^tieotto Ibeliiif, the memory of the dead 
oomes over It most powerfully and irresistibly* It would 
almost teem at though oar better thoughts and sympathies 
were ebarmst in virtue of which the eoul is enabled to hold 
some vague and mystorioiif intercourse with the spirits of 
those whom we dearty loved in life. 

Alas I how often and how long may those patient cgagels 
hover above us, watching for the spell which is so seldom 
uttered, and so soon forgotten,-— Piounb. 
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THE WHITE WAX INSECT OF CHINA. 

(Cicada litnbata,) 

The production of substances bearing resemblance 
more or less to the nature of wax or tallow is 
attended with some remarkable circumstances, arising 
from the great differences in the sources from whence 
they are derived :— thus, tallow is a coarse inflamma- 
ble substance derived from animal fat; spermaceti is 
derived from a liquid found in a cavity in the head of 
the sperm whale; wax, that is, the substance com- 
monly known by that name, is the product of the bee. 
Every nation and almost every tribe, excepting those 
in the lowest grade of civilisation, is acquainted with 
some substance analogous in some respects either to 
wax or tallow } but thos« which are known to the 
Chinese are but little known to English readers, and 
we will therefore briefly detail their nature and pro- 
perties. 

The substances to which we allude are, Igt, a spe- 
cies of wax produced by an insect found in various 
parts of the Chinese empire; and 2nd, a kind of 
tallow collected from the branches of a tree also com- 
mon in that country. This remarkable insect, and 
the plant on which it is represented in our cut, claim 
our notice, both on account of the singular manner in 
which the inilammable substances to which we allude 
are produced by them, and of the importance of those 
substances in domestic economy. There is no abso- 
lute connexion between the tree and the insect, as 
represented above 5 but we have classed them together 
as a matter of convenience, on account of the simi- 
larity between their products. — ^The larva state of the 
insect is here depicted as well as the more perfect form, 
since it is in the former stage of its existence that the 
white wax is produced. 

It is natural to suppose that such remarkable produc- 
tions would attract the attention of the comparatively 
few travellers and naturalists who have managed to 
gain admission into China. Such was the case ; and we 
accordingly find that observations were made on their 
nature and growth by those learned Europeans residing 
in China whose object was to promote arts and sciences 
as well as to disseminate the truths of the Christian 
religion. Du Halde and the other early writers on 
China, describe the insect and the tree in a cursory 
matiner; but Sir George Staunton, in his very valuable 
work on China, enters into the description at greater 
length . It appears that accident led him to the observa- 
tion of some swarms of uncommon insects, busily em- 
ployed upon some small branches of a shrub, not at 
that time either in fruit or in flower, but presenting 
an appearance somewhat similar to that of the privet 
TheseJnsects, each not much exceeding the sl2e of a 
common fly, were of a curious structure, having pec- 
tinated appendages rising in a curve, bending towards 
the head, not unlike the form of the tail feathers of 
the common fowl, but in an opposite direction. Every 
part of the insect appeared to Sir G. Staunton to be 
perfectly white, or at least to be completely covered 
with a white powder. The stems of the particular 
shrub frequented by those insects was found to be 
entirely whitened by a substance or powder strewed 
upon them, the same in nature, apparently, as that 
with which the body of the insect was covered. 

Such is the substance of the information which the 
last-mentioned writer gives us respecting the wax- 
insect. From the Accurate figures and description 
which his volume contains, it is evident that the 
creature which produces this white wax is an imper- 
fect insect, or technically speaking the pupa of an 
insect, which in its mature state is furnished with 
wings. Gordon in his History a/ China, when speak- 



ing of these wax-producing insects, says that there are 
in the plains of Houquang vast numbers of little worms, 
which produce wax in the same manner as bees do 
honey; but we must here understand "worms** to 
mean insects not yet arrived at maturity, on the same 
principle that the larva of the Bomhyx mori, although 
belonging to the moth tribe when perfect, is called a 
silk-te^orm. 

Having thus spoken of the views of some of the 
writers on Chinese subjects respecting this insect, we 
will proceed to describe its nature and growtb more 
particularly. The insect was determined by Stohl, a 
Dutch physician, to be the pupa of the Cicada /tm- 
hata. 

The insects are white when young, and it is at that 
period they form the wax. When they become old, 
they attain a blackish chesnut colour, and form little 
pelotons on the branches of trees. These pelotons, 
when first formed, are about the' size of a grain of 
millet; but towards the beginning of the spring they 
spread and enlarge in their dimensions; they are 
attached to the branches somewhat in the manner of 
bunches of grapes, and give to the tree on which they 
are deposited the appearance, at first sight, of being 
loaded with fruit. The natives gather these pelotons 
about the month of April or May, and having wrapped 
them jup in the leaves of the Yo (a kind of grass with 
broad leaves), suspend them from the trees. When 
the warm Midsummer weather arrives, the pelotons 
open by the influence of the heat, the insects emerge 
from them, crawl about on the leaves and stalks, and 
deposit the wax for which they are valued. 

This wax, which is called by the Chinese Tchangpe 
/a, is, when deposited on the leaves and branches, some- 
what similar to a white grease ; but it speedily hard- 
ens, and then assumes more the character of wax« 
When in a fit state, it is scraped from the branches 
of the trees, generally in the autumnal months, an<t 
collected in a vessel : this vessel is then exposed to 
heat, the wax is melted, and strained. By pouring 
the melted wax into cold water, it is made to coagulate 
into a pasty form, and is then easily formed into 
cakes. In its prepared form the wax is found to be 
very white and glossy; and when mixed with oil, and 
made into candles, is said to be much superior to the 
wax of bees for that purpose; indeed it is said by 
Sir G. Staunton, that the white substance not only 
coagulates into wax, but will cause oleaginous subr 
stances to coagulate likewise, so as to be formed into 
candles; for, if one part of this wax be dissolved in 
three parts of heated olive oil, the whole, when cold^ 
will coagulate into amass, possessing a degree of firm- 
ness nearly equal to that of bees* -wax. Chi Tchin, i^ 
Chinese writer, states, that it was not until the 
dynasty of Yuen that the wax made b^ these insects 
began to be known in China; but that as soon as its 
properties became known, persons of all ranks began 
to use it, both in medicine and in domestic economy. 
The medicinal virtues of the wax are spoken of in high 
terms by many of the Chinese physicians, particularly 
by one named Tchi-hen. It is said to be a drug 
deemed absolutely necessary to Chinese surgeons, on 
account of its tendency to make flesh wounds close, 
to stop the effusion of blood, to appease pain, to unite 
dissevered nerves, and to assist in the adjustment of 
a dislocated bone : — how far an European practitioner 
would be willing to depend on the wax for all these 
valuable qualities we do not know; but we must con- 
fess that this enumeration of curative properties too 
much resembles the style of Culpeper and old Gerard 
to seem worthy of implicit belief. There is, however, 
no doubt that this wax is very valuable as a material 
of which candles may be made, whatever be its proper- 
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ties in a medicinal point of view. The wax-producing 
insects are found in most of the south-east provinces 
of China, as well as in Cochin China, but the most 
valuable are found in the provinces of Sc-tchuen and 
Yumau, and from the territories of Hen-tcheou and 
Yung-tcheou. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey an idea of the 
white wax of China, and its mode of production, we 
will proceed briefly to describe the tallow principally 
employed by the natives. This tallow is a vegetable 
production, growing on the Croton sebi/erum, the 
poplar-leaved croton, or tallowtree. This tree is 
about the height of a large cherry-tree, and it is from 
the fruit of the tree that the substance in question is 
derived. The fruit is. enclosed in a kind of shell, 
called by the Chinese Yen-kieu, which, when suffi- 
ciently ripe, opens in the middle, somewhat in 
the manner of a chesnut: when exposed by this 
means, the fruit displays itself in the form of 
white kernels, about the size of a small hazel 
nut. iThe kernels have many of the properties 
of tallow, and are used to make candles in the 
following manner: — the kernels are mixed with a 
small proportion of common oil, and melted : from 
this melted matter the candles are made nearly in the 
same manner as in Europe; and as the tallow is rather 
too soft to remain in a coherent state, the candles are 
dipped in a vessel containing the insect wax in a 
melted state, whereby they become coated with a 
crust of wax which preserves the tallow from too 
rapidly melting. The above is the substance of what 
Du Halde says on the subject; and in addition thereto 
other writers inform us that the fruit, in its external 
appearance, bears some resemblance to the berries 
of the ivy ; that the capsule, when it opens after ripen- 
ing, separates into two, and sometimes three divisions; 
that each kernel is attached by a separate footstalk, 
and is covered with a fleshy substance of a snowy 
whiteness, which contrasts beautifully with the purple 
tint presented by the leaves of the tree at that period ; 
and that the fleshy substance is separated from the 
central kernel by crushing and then boiling in water. 
It is said by some writers that the candles made from 
this substance are firmer, and more free from offensive 
odour, than those made of European tallow; but 
that they are not equal to candles made of wax or 
spermaceti. The higher classes in China use candles 
made of the insect wax, which yield a clear light 
without smoke ; but this substance is too scarce and 
costly to be used by the middle or humble classes. 

It is said that the tallow-tree is now cultivated in the 
West Indies, where it thrives well and produces fruit; 
and hopes are entertained that, by proper management^ 
its cultivation may become very advantageous. 

Lieutenant Moodie^ in his Journal of a Residence in 
South Africa, speaks of a peculiar kind of wax ber- 
ries, which grow in great abundance upon small 
bushes in the sand hills near the African shore, and 
yield a substance partaking of the nature of wax 
and tallow, which is mixed with common tallow, and 
used by the colonists for making candles. The berry 
is about the size of a pea, and is covered with a 
bluish powder. They are gathered by spreading a 
skin on the sand, and beating the bushes on which 
the berries grow, with a stick. When a sufficient 
quantity of the berries is collected by this means, they 
are boiled in a large quantity of water, and the wax is 
skimmed off as it rises to the surface. The wax when 
all skimmed off, is poured into flat vessels and allowed 
to cool, when it becomes hard and brittle, and yields a 
metallic sound when struck. The cakes thus formed 
are of a deep green colour, and are sold for the same 
price as common tallow. The berries which produce I 



this tallow are a favourite article of food for the wild 
pigs, which are numerous in Southern Africa. 




EARLY-RISINO. 

Next to temperance, a quiet conscience, a cheerful mind, 
and active habits, I place early rising, as a means of health 
and happiness. I have hardly words for the estimate 
I form of that sluggard, male or female, that has formed the 
habit of wasting the early prime of day in bed. Putting 
out of the question the positive loss of life, and that too of 
the most inspiring and beautiful part of each day, when all 
the voices of nature invite man from his bed; leaving out of 
the calculation, that longevity has been almost invariably 
attended by early rising; to me, to late hours in bed present 
an index to character, and an omen of the ultimate hopes 
of the person who indulges in this habit There is no 
mark so clear of a tendency to self-indulgence. It denotes 
an inert and feeble mind, infirm of purpose, and incapable 
of that elastic vigor of will which enables the possessor to 
accomplish what bis reason ordains. The subject of this 
unfortunate habit cannot but have felt self-reproach, and a 
purpose to spring from his repose' with the freshness of 
dawn. If the mere indolent luxury of another hour of lan- 
guid indulgence is allowed to overrule this better purpose, it 
argues a general weakness of character, which promises no 
high attainment or distinction. These are never awarded 
by fortune to any trait but vi^^or, promptness, and decision* 
Viewing the habit of late rising, in many of its aspects, it 
would seem as if no being, that has any claim to rationality, 
could be found in the allowed habit of sacrificing a tenth* 
and that the freshest portion of life, at the expense of health, 
and the curtailing of the remainder, for any pleasure Uiat 
his indulgence could confer. — Flint. 

LONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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HALT OF A BOOR S FAMILT. 



The Boors, or Dtitch Farmers. 

I>r a short accouDt of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, contained in this work, (Vol. X., pp. 4 1 and 2\7,) 
we reserved for some future time an account of the 
manners and customs of the natives, and the natural 
history of the country. We are now about to redeem 
the pledge made to our readers, and propose, in a 
short series of illustrated articles, to offer some 
further information respecting this interesting and 
remarkable portion of the globe. 

The HotUniot race is separated from all nations of 
the globe, and easily distinguishable from them, by 
the peculiarity of the language spoken by its people, 
and the singular clapping noise accompanying their 
pronunciation. To this race are referable the Bush- 
men, Namaquas, Korahs, and Hottentots proper of 
Cape Colony. The more civilized race of Kaffers 
includes the Bichuanas, Dammaras, Tambookis, Kaff* 
ers proper, and probably all the tribes on the eastern 
side of the continent as far as Dalagoa Bay. 

In giving an account of some of these tribes, we 
propose, I St, to describe the Dutch colonists; 2nd, the 
Bushmen-, drd, Korah*s dwelling in the heart of the 
Bushmen's country; 4th, Ka£fers; 5th, Bichuanas. 

There are many inconveniences attending the situ- 
ation fixed on for the chief town of the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The inland traffic connected 
with it is carried on with much risk and difficulty, 
both on account of its remote position at the extreme 
corner of the country, and of the miserable state of 
the roads by which it is approached; while the bar- 
renness and deficiency of pasturage in the tract of 

Vol. XVn. 



land lying around Cape Town exposes the boors, or 
Dutch farmers, trading there to the most serious 
inconvenience. Those boors who reside at a distance 
of five or six hundred miles from Cape Town gene- 
rally make but one journey thither in the course of 
the year; and on such occasions the vehicles which 
convey them have much the appearance of a house, 
containing, in addition to the principal members of 
the family, goats, sheep, dogs, monkeys, poultry, &c. 
For the sake of affording means of protection during 
their journey, a musket or two and ammunition are 
provided, which are also made use of to procure game 
for their subsistence by the way. The appearance of 
the wagon bearing this motley group, drawn by a 
team of eight, ten, or even sixteen oxen, with the im- 
moderately long whip of the driver, and the naked 
figure of the little Hottentot leading the foremost 
pair, is to a stranger in the country both novel and 
amusing. The driving seat is considered an honour- 
able post ; but the oflSce of leading the oxen is looked 
upon as degrading to any but a Hottentot or slave. 

Between Cape Town and the cultivated districts 
lie the extensive sandy plains, commonly called the 
Cape Downs. These plains are traversed by number- 
less roads and wheel-tracks in every direction : the 
soil is composed of loose white sand on a substratum 
of clay, supporting only a few stunted shrubs and 
rushes. A few solitary huts are scattered here and 
there, the habitations of Hottentots, who gain their 
living by collecting fire-wood, or tending such cattle 
as are kept on this miserable pasture. 

On account of the general barrenness of the country, . 
the boors often stop but a single day at Cape Tewn« 
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A f ^er having xiome the distance of perhaps twenty fluys' 
jourHey, ibey crcAs the barren heath Jiilt deseribedi 
and frequently utiyoke» or onispan, as It is called, at 
Salt River, to-be ready to enter thetoWn fttda)r-break 
the next morning. By this means they are oftetl en- 
abled to sell the produce they have brought With 
theiri, and to make the purchases they may require, 
during the day, and immediately set out on their retuirll 
from this inhospitable neighbourhood. Our frontis- 
piece represents the halting of one of these parties, and 
their arrangei^ents for a season of temporary repose. 

The dwellings of several of these Dutch farmers 
were visited by Mr. Burchell, who has given a par- 
ticular account of their appearance and arrangements. 
Among the more opulent he met with much hospi- 
tality and a considerable display of thfeir tesoureet, 
but even in the lowest class, there was ever a readi- 
ness to open the door to the hungry and benighted 
stranger. In the family of a farmer of the middle 
class, whose dwelling did not indicate much of nfflu^ 
ence or comfort, but whose fkmily appeared contented 
and happy, the same traveller took up his nbode ibr ft 
day or two, and made the observations from which We 
extract the Following particulAl*s. The eituAtloil oF 
this farmt&r*s dwelling Was bleftk end exposed, fttud 
there was not much display of ert or cultlvetion 
arouttd it tt was situated on ft Wide flftt, botittded 
by rocky mounUins. One large room, having ft mud 
floor and ft single glared window, whose broken )[Mme» 
dispia^reJ the scarcity of glass in that quftrter, formed 
the principal pftrt of the house. Al one (end wen6 the 
bed-rooms, and al the other ft very deep ftnd Wide 
fire-place, exactly resembling that of ftn English farm- 
house. Over this fire stood ft largft iHinldtDtt of boil- 
ing soap. (We may here remark that the boors often 
find it better economy to consume their sheep in 
their own families, and convert the fat into soap, 
which is sold at their annual visit to Cape Tbwn, than 
to sell the animals at the low price which they are 
able to obtain for them). A door in the back wall ot 
the apartment opened into the kitchen. A small win- 
dow near the fire-place, was at the season of our 
traveller's visit kept constantly closed with a wooden 
shut^r, to exclude the cold wind, as it had neither 
sash nor glass. Nea^ the glazed window stood a 
small table, and on it a little old-fkshioned coffee-urn, 
an article in continual employment. On each side of 
the table were stationed two homely-looking chairs 
for the use of the master and mistress. A few chairs 
and benches, with a large family dining-table, were 
ranged in order round the room. On a shelf lay a 
large Bible, and a few other books. 

A black slave and a Hottentot girl assisted in the 
domestic duties, while the more laborious work of the 
waft 'performed by a man-slave and a few Hotten- 
tots, xha daughters of the farmer, three in number, 
irere imder the tuition of an itinerant tutor, or meester, 
as he was called, who had been for several months an 
inmate of the family. This person could make himself 
imderstood both in English and French, and appeared 
fully equal to the task of completing the education of a 
hoor*s family. He was a Hollander by birth, and 
had passed the last twenty*nine years of his life in the 
colony. Schoolmasters of this description are dis- 
persed everywhere throughout the country. In many 
instances their abilities ere of too low. an order to 
allow of their getting a living by the same occupation 
in their nfttive country. Ttiey generally traverse a 
great portion of the colony, for their usual stay at 
each house is only from six to twelve months, and in 
this time they must engage to complete the education 
of their pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Iht head of this family employed his farm onlr la 



reftring cattle^ for the purchase of which he was visited 
at certain periods bv ft person called a 9lagter*i knegt 
(butcher's man.) This slagter's knegt is a person com- 
missioned by a butcher in Cape Town to travel into the 
grazing districts, and buy up the number of sheep or 
oxen he may require ; for which the man pays the grd- 
£ier, not in money, but in small notes of hand, called 
slagter's brief, previously signed by his em plover, and 
the validity of which is certified at the ftscars office. 
They are considered as good as cash, into which the 
grazier converts them, whenever he takes them to 
town, or they are sometimes negotiated in payment 
with his neighbours. 

Since the English have had possession of the land, 
the wealth and prosperity of the country have greatly 
increased, and the condition of the Dutch farmers is 
much bettered. The costume of the better classes of 
this race now consists of articles entirely of English 
manuffteture, while in former times their general 
attire was such as is now to be seen among the poorest 
ela^s, ftnd Hottentots, where the men's jackets and 
even the women*s gowns and petticoats are made of 
sheep-leather* The tanning process is performed by 
ftffixing the skin of ft xebra, or other animal, to a frame 
supported by fbur stakes, and allowing the middle of 
the skin to fall down, so as to fbrm a capacious basin, 
or ttMning-fmU This basin is filled with a liquid, con- 
taining ft quftntity of bftrk from the acacia, or from 
some othet of those trees which afibrd the tanning 
principle, and In It are immersed the sheep-skins, pre- 
fionsly deprived of hftir fbr thftt purpose. 

There Is ft enstom among the boors, which, however, 
is now gradttftlly weftHng away, of halting on a Journey 
and dismounting to salute the passing stranger. This 
practice is supposed to have taken its rise from the 
pleasure felt by the early settlers at the sight of a white 
man tn those distant places c^ banishment from the 
Worlds ft drcttttittftnee which in former days was ex- 
tremely rare. Seldom visiting or visited, they felt that 
a Christenmensch (a Christian) should never be passed 
without salutation. But as population increases this 
sentiment is weakened, and the custom derived from 
it is less frequently observed, or if performed is rather 
the act of ceremony than the token of neighbourly 
feeling and mutual good wilL 

Next the termination of the inhabited parts of Cape 
Colony lies a wide and sandy region, known as the 
great Karro, which is the Hottentot word for dry, arid. 
Portions of this desert afford sustenance for sheep 
and horses, which constitute the chief support of the 
boors residing there. The dwellings of these men are 
of a humbler description than that which we have 
spoken of above ^ being nothing more than small, low 
huts, rudely thatched, with reed and sedge, and very 
meanly furnished. The space immediately around the 
dwelling is called the werf, and beyond this are placed 
the sheep-folds, hedged in with branches of thorn. The 
flocks of these farmers usually consist of from two to 
five thousand sheep, but even those possessed of the 
latter number can scarcely he said to be affluent. 
As very little corn is grown on the district, the 
inhabitants live almost entirely on mutton. Three 
meals of mutton are generally consumed each day, 
and that in most cases without the addition of 
bread, which is considered a very great rarity. The 
sheep are driven to a considerable distance in search 
of pasturage, and consume, like locusts, every blade 
of grass and leafy twig they can find. Their return 
at night is said to be an interesting sight, streaming 
from all quarters, like an inundation over the ridges 
and low hills, or moving in a compact body, like an 
invading army, driven forwards only by two or three 
Hottentots and a few dogs* '^t^u uy -^_^ ^.^ ^^^^^ 
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MANNA. 

And when the dew that lay was gone up, behold upon the face of 
the wilderness there lay a Bmall round thiug, a$ small as the hoar 
frost upon the ground. 

And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one to another, 
It is manna: for they wist not what it was. And Moses said unto 
them, This is the bread which the Lord hath given you to eat. 

Exodus xvi., 14, 15. 

Thb history of the children of Israel during their 
forty years' wanderings in the wilderness, from the 
period of their departure from Egypt till their settle- 
ment in the promised land» forms a most interesting 
and instructive portion of the sacred writings, as 
exhibiting on the one hand the forbearance and long- 
suffering of the Almighty towards the nation which 
He had appointed to preserve and diffuse the light of 
true religion in the world; and, on the other^ the 
selfishness and discontent of the human heart, as 
shown in the mnrmurings, and repinings, and lookings 
back to the luxuries of Egypt, of this people, so lately 
redeemed from a state of slavery and bondage. 

The miraculous manner in which the vast multi- 
tude was sustained during the protracted journey is 
not the least remarkable of the events recorded. The 
fall of manna was continued throughout the year 
for the whole period of forty years, and an assem- 
bly greater than was ever perhaps collected together 
in one camp for so long a period before or since, was 
fed in this extraordinary manner. When recapitu- 
lating these events at the termination of their wander- 
ings, Moses thus calls on Israel to keep them grate- 
fully in mind: — 

And thou shalt remember all the way vbich the Lord 
thy God led thee these forty years in the wilderness^ to 
humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what was in thy 
heart, whether thou wouldest keep his oommandments or no. 

And he humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and 
fed thee with manna which thou knewest not, neither did 
thy fathers know; that he might make thee know that 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of Uie Lord doth man live« — 
Deut. viii., 2, S. 

This manna, which was a small white grain, the size 
of coriander-seed, fell every morning with the dew, 
(except on the Sabbath days,) from Friday, June 5 th, 
A.M. 2513, to Wednesday, May 5th, 2553» or 1451 
years before Christ. 

Bearing in mind the peculiar oircumstances con- 
nected with this manna, t.e., that it formed an article 
of wholesome and substantial food for upwards of two 
millions of persons ; that it fell, not for a few months 
of the year only, but in all seasons, before the eyes 
of a vast njimber of witoesses, who, together with 
their descendants, were commanded to keep the 
miracle perpetually in mind, and to lay up a portion 
of the manna as a memento to succeeding generations, 
so that we find " the golden pot that had manna'* 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews as one of the 
sacred things contained in the ark of the covenant, — 
bearing these things in mind, it will be interesting to 
review the accounts given by travellers of the natural 
production now called manna, in the countries of 
Southern Europe, and more especially of that which 
is found in Syria, Arabia, and Persia., 

Manna is the common name for the thick, clammy, 
and sweet juice which oozes from certain trees and 
shrubs growing in the south of Europe, and concretes 
on the bark. This juice sometimes exudes sponta- 
neously, but the best European manna is obtained by 
incisions made in the trees. The manna common in 
our druggists' shops is obtained from a species of 
ash, growing abundantly in Calabria and Sicily, 
which is of smaller size than our common ash, seldom 
exceeding thirty feet in height, and is denser and 



closer in its foliage." The exudation from this tree, 
in its purest state, is j^vUcdfiake manna, and is received 
in long pieces of a pale buff colour, light, dry, and 
friable, and bearing the impression of the branches 
on which it had concreted. It has a peculiar and 
somewhat disagreeable odour, with a sweet and nau« 
seous taste. It is perfectly soluble in water, and ia 
alcohol. When boiled in alcohol, and allowed to 
cool, a deposit of sugar is obtained, which has been 
termed mannite, and which differs from common sugay « 
in not being susceptible of fermentation. 

But the European manna is inferior to the Oriental, 
which is gathered partly from the Oriental oak, and 
partly from a shrub, which is called in Persia Terea* 
gabin, or Terendscbabin. The manna gathered about 
Ispahan is described by Gmelin as consisting of grains 
like coriander-seeds, as white as snow. The peasants 
gather it at sunrise, holding a sieve under the branch, 
while they beat it with a stick to make the grain fall t 
if the gathering be deferred to a later hour, no manna 
can be obtained, because, as the sun becomes hol^ it 
melts, 

Niebuhr, in his Description of Arabia, informs us 
that manna is obtained from the ash in the neigh- 
bourhood of Diarbckir. The time for gatherine it is 
in July or August. There are three ways of obtain* 
ing this manna, and the quality varies according to 
the means employed. The best manna is collected 
in cloths, into which it is shaken from the branches 
of the tree at sunrise. The next sort consists of that 
which has melted in the sun, and again becomes hard, 
so that additional layers have been added daily, and 
the leaves become thickly covered. These leaves are 
carried home, and thrown into hot water, when the 
manna settles on the surface of the water like oil, and 
hardens into cakes. The third and worst sort is 
obtained by those who do not like the trouble of the 
last process, and consists of the leaves and manna 
pounded up together. The same traveller also de- 
scribes the ipanna of Ispahan, before alluded to, and 
considers it more nearly to resemble the manna of 
the Israelites than any other, adding, however, '» But 
if the children of Israel gathered manna throughout 
the whole ye|ir, with the exception of the Sabbath, 
(Exod. xvi.i 22, 23,) this did not happen merely in 
a natural manner, because the Terendschabin is only 
gathered during a few months." 

In the manna of Ispahan, however, there is still this 
difference to that described by Moses ; — that it merely 
oozes out of the 3tem, branches, and leaves of certain 
plants, and does not fall upon the ground so as to 
resemble hoar-frost. 

Should we not be induced, (says Oedmann,) to return to 
the old opinion, that manna falh with the dew ? J^et it bs 
supposed that the great heat of Arabia sxpels a quantity 
of sweet juices from different kinds of shrubs and trees 
growing there, as rhamnus^ dats-ttees, &c. ; that these ex- 
halations float or rise in the air as long as their speoifis 
gravity is less than tha( of the atmosphere ; that they are 
condensed by the coolness of the liight, and bv the laws of 
gravitation fall with the dew, or more probably form with 
the dew one eommon substance. They must, therefore, 
when they fall in quantities, eonsist of a clammy and 
honey-like substanee, which asquiies more solidity by ths 
coldness of the night; whss, aflsr the fall of this c)ammy 
dew, the watery parts evaporate, the sweet and heavier 
manna remains behind like hoar-frost, or sugar ; but when 
the rays of the sun begin to have more power, these grains 
melt likewise. 

The opinion above quoted seems fully verifiied bjr 
the observation of travellers. In travelling through 
Palestine, Shaw found the dew to possess a clampiy 
sweetness, so that it adhered to his dress, and tp the 
bridle and saddle. Felix Fabri relates a similar 
occurrence J and Forskal wa^jgfqigaed \^\^ ©pgj^"^ 

0*t l"~"^ 
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at Tor, that manna falls on the roof of their convent. 
It 18 also recorded in public papers, that in the year 
1793, at Vizzine, in Sicily, the weather being very 
fine, a dark cloud came over from the south, and 
dissolved into rain. The drops, which were very fine, 
consisted of a tough saccharine fiuid, which at length 
hardened, and became similar to gum-mastich. The 
cpuntry people, who ate of it, found it very agreeable, 
and it had a similar effect on them to the manna used 
in medicine. 

Travellers, who have visited the neighbourhood of 
Mount Sinai, give a similar description of the manna 
found there. It falls in the months of August and 
September, and hangs in drops on leaves, twigs, grass, 
and stones. If gathered early, it remains hard and in 
distinct pieces, like coriander- seeds; but at a later 
part of the day, it runs together like pitch. In 
taste it resembles honey, and, when eaten, sticJcs to 
the teeth. This manna does not fall every year 3 for 
irhen Sinai was visited by Eurman, a learned Swede^ 
in 1712, there had been none for two years. 

Burckhardt considers the manna obtained from 
the tamarisk, or tar/a, to come the nearest to the 
scriptural account. This substance is called by the 
Arabs ''mana.'" it exudes from the thorns of the 
tamarisk, and falls on the leaves and twigs, which are 
always found beneath the tree. It is very similar to 
the different kinds of manna already described, and 
is highly prized by the Bedouins in that part of Arabia, 
itf which it is found. They separate it carefully from 
the leaves, &c., among which it is found, boil it 
through a coarse piece of cloth, and put it in leather 
akina. Thus they preserve it till the following year, 
using it in the same way as honey, and pouring it 
over their unleavened bread. If eaten in any consi- 
derable quantity, it is slightly purgative. When kept 
in a cool place, it hardens, but never sufficiently so 
to be pounded, as we find was the case with the 
manna of the Israelites. • (Numbers, xi. 8.) " And 
the people^went about, and gathered it, and ground 
it in mills, or bfeat it in a mortar, and baked it in 
pans, and made cakes of it." 

We must here mention one other description of 
manna given by Rauwolff. It is of a kind which he 
found to be commonly used in the neighbourhood of 
Mosul, and which the inhabitants said they received 
from Armenia. It was sent to them in pieces as large 
as a man*s fist, was of a brown colour, much firmer 
than that of Calabria but not so sweet. It was also 
less laxative, and was therefore wholesome, as well 
as pleasant to eat. Numerous small red grains were 
found in this substance, but they did not affect the 
taste of the manna, and the inhabitants ate large 
pieces of it in the morning "in the same way,*' says 
our author^ "as the country people of Algan, in the 
mountains, do cheese.*' 

In all these accounts of the manna of different 
countries, we find some points of resemblance to that 
of the Scriptures. The manna of the neighbourhood of 
Mount Sinai in particular, falling as we are informed 
it does with the dew, and resembling in form 
and taste that which Mosea likens unto coriander- 
seed, and of which he says " the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey /' (Exod. xvi., 31,) seems 
almoHt like the same substance, yet we do not find it 
even hinted by travellers that the quality or quantity 
of this manna is such as to make it a means of sub- 
aistence for those who are passing through the desert. 
We must also remember that ordinary manna is found 
only during apart of the year, and that that which has 
been observed in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai 
has been of short continuance, small in quantity, and 
QQisessing the usual laxative properties of this sub- 



stance. And in such a barren region as that " waste 
howling wilderness,*' it is not likely that there should 
have been found, at any period, a sufficient number 
of trees and shrubs yielding their juices to the sun 
to have supplied even for a few weeks the marvellous 
shower, which so much excited the astonishment of 
the children of Israel. Neither is it to be supposed 
that the circumstance, if of ordinary occurrence in 
the Efist, would have made so great an impression on 
their minds, nor that they would have been at a loss 
for a name by which to distinguish the manna. That 
the people knew not what to call this newly-found 
substance is evident by the marginal reading of the 
16th chapter of Exodus and the 15th verse, where we 

find that the Hebrew words KIH |D rendered in our 

translation // is manna, literally mean What is this? 
The substance has obtained its name from the sound 
of those Hebrew words, which is man-hoo. 

The vast quantity of manna received by the Israel- 
ites, its descent at all seasons of the year, the double 
portion given on the sixth day, the absence of it on 
the seventh, the circumstances attending the infringe- 
ment of the command to leave none of it (except on 
the eve of the Sabbath) until the morning, &c., were 
all distinctly miraculous, whether we suppose the 
manna to have been a natural production of the land 
through which the Israelites were travelling, or a new 
substance brought into existence for the supply of 
their immediate vfants. This manna may therefore 
be called ''a peculiar thing/* and the miracle by 
which the wants of the children of Israel was sup- 
plied is in no way heightened by supposing that the 
substance was literally " rained down from heaven," 
which expression very often simply means from the 
atmosphere, or from the region of the air. 

In a nature so unsearchable as that of God, and a scheme 
so vast as that of His universal government, there must 
be many things which creatures of our limited faculties 
cannot approach towards comprehending, and merely from 
want of comprehending, may fancy to be full of incredi- 
bilities, which, could we but know more, or would we but 
remember that we know so little, would instantly vanish. 
In matters, therefore, which we understand so very imper- 
fectly, to set up human imagination against divine authority ; 
to rely on crude notions, that things are impossible, which 
proper testimony shows to be true in fact; or that God 
cannot be, or do, what, by His own declarations, He is, and 
hath done, betrays a disposition widely distant from the 
modesty which becomes us. — Archdisho^ Seckkr. 



TO THE FLOWER FOROET-ME-NOT. 
'* I muM on the works of Thy bands.'*— Psaui caain, I. 

Thou sweet little flower with the bright blue oye^ 
That peopcst from the bank so modestly. 
Thou art come from a source invisible. 
And thou hast some important words to telL 

Thou art come like the ''still small voice" of Him 
"Who whispers His truth in the evening dim ; 
Who shines in the stars of the azure sky*, 
And gems the dark world with piety. 

Thou art come as a warning to wandering souls, 
Who are careless of time, as it swiftly rolls. 
And forgetful of Godf, Who upholds their lot, 
But Who whispers in thee — ^Forget me not. 

Thou art come as a gift from a friend tincere. 

Whose dwelling is fixed in the heavenly sphere 

But Whose Spirit is with us in every spot. 

And the voice of Whose works is — Forget me no 

Thou art come to repeat an atmranee of love 

From that changeless Friend I in the mansions abovo : 

To the soul that loves Christ in sincerity 

His goodness dechires— / wiU mt forget ihee%, ^T. C 

♦ )*9ahn x:-x. I. t Ibid ix. 17. X Prov. xviii. 24. i Uai. x\\\. 15. 
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HEDINGHAM CASTLE, ESSEX, 

Hedtnoham 18 the name of two parishes in Essex, 
the one called Sible Hedingham, the other Casile Hed- 
ingham, which together occupy a very rich and plea- 
sant part of the country. Of these two parishes, — 
especially that which contains the castle represented 
in our frontispiece, — we propose to give a brief account. 
' Sible Hedingham is a small parish, chiefly distin- 
guished for producing some of the best Essex hops. 
It contains a village known by the same name as the 
parish, the trade of which is chiefly dependent on 
agricultural pursuits, in purchasing the produce of the 
neighbouring grounds, and providing various necessa- 
ries for the farmers and their labourers. The parish 
is divided into six manors, the records of which 
ascend to an early period in the history of England ^ 
indeed the same may be said of most of the manors 
of Essex, for the situation of the county at the south- 
east corner of England, caused it to be one of the 
early points of attack, in the various invasions of the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, 
and the particular parts taken by the resident gentry 
on these several occasions considerably influenced the 
possessorship of the estates. One of the manors in 
Sible Hedingham, that of Preyers, was in the posses- 
sion of seventeen * freemen previous to the Norman 
Conquest : it then passed to the De Veres, earls of 
Oxford, and subsequently to other families. Another 
manor was in the possession of a freeman in the time 
of Edward'lhe Confessor. The other manors are not 
traced to so early a date. The church of Sible Hed- 
ingham is a handsome and spacious building, provided 
with a nave, north and south aisles, and a square 
tower containing five bells. The nave and the aisles are 
separated by plain massive pillars, supporting gothic 
arches. The church is believed to have been built about 
the time of Edward the Third. — ^The whole parish 



contains between two and three thousand inha* 
bitants. 

Castle Hedingham adjoins the parish jast named. 
The church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is an ancient 
gothic building, with an embattled brick parapet ^ and 
from the architectural peculiarities which it presents, 
it is supposed to have been built during the reign or 
King John. It has lofty and spacious aisles and nave, 
with circular and octi^onal pillars of stone, support- 
ing gothic arches : the ceiling is formed of wood, and 
ornamented with curious carvings. The lofty tower 
was rebuilt in 1616, the expense being partly defrayed 
by the produce-money of four of the bells of the 
tower, which were sold for that purpose. There is a 
spacious chance], separated from the nave and aisles 
by a lofty carved wooden screen : there were at . one 
time a number of stalls here, but these have been since 
removed to another part of the church. 

There was formerly a nunnery in this parish, for 
black veiled nuns of the Benedictine order, founded 
by the Earl and Countess of Oxford, about seven or 
eight centuries ago, — the countess herself being the 
first prioress. The establishment continued under the 
patronage of this family till its dissolution; part of 
the buildings have since been converted into a farm- 
house. There was also in early times an hospital, 
founded by one of the Earls of Oxford in the time of 
Henry the Third, for the aid of poor, distressed, and 
impotent persons, and also, in accordance with the 
manners of the times, for the offering up of prayers 
for the souls of the founder, his wife, their ancestors, 
and their heirs. It had a chapel, and several chaplains 
to perform Divine service, and a cemetery also belonged 
to it. 

But by far the most important establishment or 
building ever existing in this parish, the castle — to 
which indeed the parish owes its name — remains to 
be described. This ancient c^|fi^^gtia5^^^snjaLe^i«>^ 
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nence^ which is helieved to be partly of artificial form- 
ation. The most prevalent opinion is that it was built 
somewhere between the years 1088 and 1107, and 
the principal features in its construction, according to 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Majendie, and other writers, are as 
follows : — 

At the bottom, the walls are from eleven feet six 
inches to twelve feet six inches in thickness j and 
at the top from nine to ten feet. The eastern 
wall is thicker than any of the others, for the pur- 
pose, as is supposed, of being better able to resist 
the' stormy east winds which are very prevalent in 
that part of the county. The form of the cattle 
is square; the east and west sides measiiring about 
fifty-five feet each, and the north and south about 
sixty-two feet each. The height from the ground to 
the top of the turrets is about a hundred and ten hei. 
There are at present only two of these turrets, but 
there were originally four, the two others, as well as 
the battlement and parapet walls of those now re- 
maining, having long since been swept away. The 
castle was built of flints and stones, imbedded in fluid 
mortar,-^the outer surface being everywhere coated 
with squared and neatly dressed stonest 
! The original entrance to the castle is on the western 
side, from which a flight of stairs leads to the principal 
door of the first story* At the sides of this entrance 
are still to be seen the grooves where once were en- 
closed the ancient portcullis or temporary barrier so 
often used in ancient castles. A circular staircase is 
situated near the entrance, leading up to the higher 
stories, and down to the lower. There are five stories 
in the building, all constructed so as to leave them as 
secure as possible from external attack. The ground 
door is very massive, being without windows, and re- 
ceiving no light but from loop-holes, just large enough 
to admit of offensive missiles being hurled from within. 
Bach story has more window-light, and more decora- 
tion, than the floor beneath it, being more out of the 
way of danger; thus, the ground story, as we have 
said, has nothing but loop-holes, the next story has 
real windows, the third has double windows, by which 
a larger amount of air and light could be admitted, 
and the upper story has the largest and most deco- 
rated windows of all. The story next above the 
entrance story is the armoury, or hall of audience and 
ceremony, a noble apartment, thirty-eight feet by 
thirty-one, exclusive of the place occupied by a gallery 
which runs round it, and is twenty-eight feet high. 
This was the apartment in which the ancient barona 
used to receive the homage of their feudal tenants, 
and to receive their visitors in all the pomp and cere- 
mony of the times. Near the loop-holes and windows 
of the difierent stories there are* recesses within the 
wall, supposed to have been sleeping-places for the 
soldiers. 

This castle was contained within a ballium, or inner 
court, of «bout three acres in extent; and within the 
ballium were several towers and other buildings, which 
were erected by one of the Earls of Oxford, soon after 
the battle of Bosworth field. These were mostly 
destroyed in the year 1592; and the whole building 
was brought to a ruinous condition during the first 
Dutch war, in 1666, to prevent the town being 
troubled with the prisoners taken in the sea engage- 
ments, and the soldiers that would have been appointed 
as their guard, both of whom would have proved 
unwelcome guests. Since that thne the castle has 
remained pretty nearly in its .present state. 

We have mentioned the Earls of Oxford in the 
former part of this article ; they were indeed con- 
nected with the Castle of Hedingham from a very 
eariy period. William the Ckmqueror gave the lord- 



ship of Hedingham to Alberic de Vere, ancestor of 
the Earls of Oxford. This Alberic was one of William's 
favourite generals, and received thirteen other lord- 
ships in Essex, besides that of Hedingham. 

His son was Great Chamberlain of England during 
the time of Henry the First, and also one of the chief 
justices. The third Alberic espoused the cause of 
Queen Maud, and was rewarded with large grants, as 
well as honourable offices. During the reign of King 
John, Hedingham Castle, which was the baronial 
residenoe of the De Veres, was beseiged and taken in 
1210, and afterwards taken and retaken two or three 
times. After the aucoession of three or four Earls of 
Oxford, the eastle fell into the possession of Robert, 
Earl of Oxford, who in 1385 was created Marquis of 
Dublin, and afterwards Duke of Ireland, by Richard 
the Second. ** These extraordinary instances of the 
king's favour,** saya Mr. Wright, "were highly dis- 
pleasing to many of the nobles, who considered this 
court rovourite to be a person altogether unworthy of 
hia or the nation's regard. He was, indeed, hated as 
one of those who, becoming his favourites, gave evil 
counsel to the king. The chronicles of those times 
inform us, that this nobleman was remarkable for 
nothing but lewdness and oowardieei to escape from 
his enemies, he fled into foreign countries, put away 
bis duchess, who was oaa of the royal family, and 
married a servant girL'* 

The thirteentli Barl of Oxfbrd was put into the 
possession of the oastle, which had been taken away 
from his (hther (brhis adherence to the I^incaster fac- 
tion. He, however, anxious to revenge on the York- 
ists the injuries which his father had received from 
them, fought against them at the battle of Barnet, and 
being defeated was forced to flee. At a subsequent 
period he joined the Bail of Richmond, and was in- 
strumental in gaining the battle of Bosworth field. As 
this battle enabled the Earl of Richmond to ascend 
the English throne, with the title of Henry the Seventh, 
the Earl of Oxford reaped a large share of honour, and 
was enabled to retire to Hedingham Castle in peaceful 
opulence, where he lived in great splendour. There is 
a story told by many of our historians, which places 
the cupidity and meanness of this sovereign towards 
his general in a striking light* The Earl of Oxford 
on one oceasion gave a magnifioent entertainment to 
the king. When the king departed, the earl's servants 
made a double row to line the passage through which 
the king was to pass,— «11 the servants being in splen- 
did liveries. The king called the earl to him and said, 
*' My lord, I have heard much of your hospitality, 
but I see it is greater than the speech: these hand* 
some gentlemen and yeomen, which I see on both 
sides of me, are sure your menial servants.*' The 
earl aroiled, and answered, ** If it may please your 
grace, that were not for mine ease, they are most of 
them my retainers, that are come to do me service at 
such a time as this, and chiefly to see your grace." 
The king started a little, and said, '' By my faith, my 
lord, I thank you for your good cheer, but I may not 
have my laws broken in my sight. My attorney must 
speak with you." There was a law in operation at 
that time respecting the number of retainers that 
might be kept by a baron, and it was to this law that 
the king alluded. The expreeeioa of disapprobatioa 
respecting the infringement of a law was not in itself 
bad; but under the circumstances of the case it was 
particularly ungracious, and was rendered doubly 
worse by the king consenting to receive a large sum of 
money to hush the matter up. 

The castle continued, century after century, to re- 
main tn the poesessioa of the De Veres, Earis of 
Oxfoid, wm 1708, wlieB,^^J^^y tte\»Ugli^«* 
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without male issue. After a few subsequent changes, 
the castle was sold, in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, to the Ashurst family, from whom it has passed 
to two or three other families. 

There are but few castles in England which, like 
Hedingham, can boast of having been in one family 
almost uninterraptedly for 600 years. 



TRADESMEN'S TOKENS. 
Thb name of lekens has been given to a remarkable 
kind of coin, issued in bygone times by corporate 
bodies and by private tradesmen, in Uea of the 
current coin of the realm. The circumstances which 
gave rise to those tc^ns we may briefly detail. 

Copper eoinage was extremely scarce in the earlier 
portions of English history, and great embarrass- 
ment consequently resulted to these who had dealings 
90 a small scale; for (here was no coin of smaller 
value than those made of silver, and those were in- 
conveniently proportioned to the wants of retail 
dealers. It is supposed by some antiquaries, that 
the/arihmjf originally meant u/ourthing, and was one 
fourth of the silver penny, cut into quarters for that 
purpose. Stowe says that ''the penny was wont to 
have a double cross, with a crest, in such sort that the 
same might be easily broken in the midst, or into 
four quarters,*' and it is supposed that the ancient 
country custom of breaking love-money, as a pledge of 
fidelity is elucidative of the ease with which the coins 
were broken in two. But still one -fourth of a penny 
was far too valuable a coin to serve the purposes of 
retail dealers, at a time when men worked for a 
penny a day ; and this gave rise to numerous counter- 
feit coins, " known by the various names of maile, 
black maile, Nuremburg tokens, crokards, turneys, 
dotkins, galley-pieces, staldings, pollards, &c.:** these 
were fabricated principally by the Jews, and passed 
current among retail dealers, as a substitute for the 
government coin. Edward the Third, and succeeding 
sovereigns, issued severe edicts against this practice, 
but with without effect, for the exigencies of trade 
seem to have required the use of such coins. 

King Edward the First appears, from the evidence 
of an old poem, which has obtained some notice 
among numismaticians, to have struck proper far- 
things i but these were still of silver, and were con- 
sequently of too high a value for humble traders-— 
Edward did smite penny, bAlf)^imy, farthing ; 
The cross passes the bond of i2ll, throughout the ring ; 
The Kind's side, wherein his name was written. 
The crosse side, what city it was incoyned and smitten. 
To poor man, ne' to priest, the penny frayes nothing. 
Men give God aye the least ; they feast him with a &rthing. 
A thousand, two hundred, forcscore years and mo', 
Ott ikjM money men wondered, when it first b^gan to goe. 

It appears there was no legal coin made of copper 
or brass until the time of King James ; Queen Eliza- 
beth contemplated such a coinage, but it was not put 
into operation during her reign. '* The use of private 
tokens, for money, which were stamped by inferior 
tradesmen, such as grocers, vintners, chandlers, ale- 
house keepers, 8cc. was at this time (1572 — 3) grown 
to such excess as to be the subject of frequent com- 
plaints. They were made of lead, tin, latten, and 
even of leather. Of these base materials were formed 
farthings and halfpence, to the great derogation of 
princely honour and dignity, and at great loss to 
the poor, since they were only to be repaid to the 
same shop from whence they where first received. 
Of this abase the queen was very sensible, as also 
that there was a great want of farthings and half- 
pence. To remedy these wants and disorders; pro- 
posals were made to her for coining farthings.and 



halfpence of base silver, seven ounces, sixteen grains, 
fine ; and four ounces, thirteen pennyweights, eight 
grains, alloy, the weight six grains and twelve gra us; 
but the queen would by no means give ear to emba- 
sing the coins again*.*' 

It was estimated by Sir Robert Cotton that in and 
about London there were, shortly before the introduc- 
tion of legal farthings, no fewer than three thousand 
retailers of food and small wares, who used leaden or 
copper tokens, made at their own expense, in an annual 
quantity, to the value of 5/. sterling each ; of which 
not one tenth part remained at the year's end. In 
the cities of Bristol, Oxford, Worcester, and numerous 
others, the same plan was adopted, not only by 
private individuals, but by corporate bodies likewise. 
The principle on which these tokens were issued was 
this: — that the person who issued them would at 
any time receive them back, at the same value which 
he issued them -, so that as long as a person's com- 
mercial reputation was good, his tokens were deemed 
safe coin, although not a legal tender. Suppose that 
A, a baker, issued tokens, which he paid to B, a 
corn-dealer; that the latter paid them to C, a farmer, 
and so on : if the last holder paid these coins back 
to A again, they would be received by him at their 
original value. These tokens were therefore what 
we may perhaps term metallic bills of exchange for 
very small sums. 

It was to give something like a legal sanction to 
small coins, that an issue of royal farthing tokens was 
made on the IDth of May, 1613. These were not 
strictly farthings, as we now understand the word, be- 
cause the public were not obliged to use them, nor to 
discontinue the use of their own tokens ; they were 
merely farthing tokene, which the holders could ex- 
change for other coin when they pleased, and in which 
government payment of small fractional sums were 
made These tokens were not very favourably re- 
ceived ; but they continued to be used, together with 
tradesmen's tokens, throughout the reign of James 
the First, the commonwealth, Charles the First, and 
Charles the Second, down to the year 1672; when 
the king^s copper coinage, superseding private mints, 
became duly Ituthorized, and has been continued 
ever since. From that time tradesmen's tokens 
gradually fell into disuse, and have not since been 
resumed, except for a short period about forty years 
ago, when, probably owing to some scarcity in the 
legal copper coinage, various substitutes, under the 
names of provincial coins and pocket-pieces, were struck. 
These, however, lasted but for a short time; and tokens 
are now either disregarded altogether, or are trea- 
sured by the medallist and antiquarian. 

The subject of these tokens, furnishes a lesson, that 
however trifling a matter may appear at first sight, a 
judicious thinker will succeed in drawing some useful 
information. Pilkington has spoken of these trades- 
men's tokens as being utterly unworthy a moment's 
notice from any one, and even carries his remarks to 
a silly extent by observing : — *' I will venture to say 
that their workmanship is always utterly contemp- 
tible, and that not one purpose of taste, information, 
or curiosity, can be drawn from them. It needs 
hardly be added that they are recommended to the 
supreme scorn of the reader, who may justly regard 
the studying or collecting of them, along with the 
admiration of counters, as beneath any man of 
taste." 

Now it has recently been shown that the above 
remark is as untrue as it is sweeping. In a very 
clever paper in the Numismatic Journal for 1836, 
a writer gives some curious views of the state of 
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society, two hundred years ago, in the town of Bed- 
ford, which he has been able to arrive at solely through 
the means of several tradesmen's tokens, struck and 
issued by persons living at that time in Bedford. He 
has been able to determine that families, which must 
at that time have been of respectable standing, are 
not only now unknown in Bedford, but that the very 
names are lost, and has been further able to gather 
many interesting particulars, of which it is probable 
there is no other evidence whatever existing. The 
writer, after speaking of the value of medals for the 
elucidation of history, says : 

We resolved to reduce that system to a more confined 
object, by calling in the aid of tradesmen's tokens. For 
this purpose, besides our own collection, we examined those 
of soine friends, and moreover had access to all tbose in the 
possession of the well known Mr. Matthew Young, of 
London, which were the fruits of many years collecting by 
the late Mr. Tysscn. These steps soon opened a new mine 
in a statistical light, fur in the examination of pieces of 
money struck in the different towns and villages of 
Bedfordshire, it would appear that some places, now too 
inconsiderable to support more than a mere huckster's hovel, 
were formerly the locale of substantial tradesmen, and that 
the borough of Bedford has undergone a total change of 
population since the year 1672, the era when tokens were 
extinguished. 

The writer of the paper here alluded to has in his 
possession fourteen tradesmen's tokens, struck by an 
equal number of persons in the town, of Bedford, 
between the years 1654 and 1668, and therefore 
nearly contemporaneous. Now it is known that the 
town was at a very low* ebb at that period, the popu- 
lation not exceeding fifteen hundred persons. The 
importance which the town had possessed in feudal 
days was passed away, and any importiEince arising 
from commerce and manufactures had not yet arisen. 
The town consisted of little more than what is now 
called the High Street; and, coupling this circum- 
stance with the very small number of inhabitants, it 
has been inferred that these fourteen issuers of their 
own coins or tokens must have included a large 
portion of the most substantial tradesmen of the town, 
especially as .it was one of the corporate customs, 
that ''no freeman of the borough, being either a 
freeman born, or any other way a freeman) by 
service as an apprentice, or by admittance, or allow- 
ance of redemption, or otherwise, shall keep any shop, 
or use any trade, art, or mystery within this town." 
The privilege of so doing was reserved for burgesses. 

Now a diligent inquiry has shown that the families 
to which these fourteen individuals belonged are no 
longer known in Bedford. Each token contains the 
name, arms, &c., of the issuer, and from these data 
the inquiries proceeded. One medal was struck by 
Henry Fitzhugh, dated 1655, a token for the value 
of a farthing. Another was by John Paulin, a grocer, 
1654 : a grocer in those days meant a dealer in coflFee, 
sugar, hardware, gingerbread, bobbins, tapes, laces, 
haberdashery, candles, soap, bacon, and a most mul- 
tifarious collection of articles, such as are now to be 
met with in what are called chandlers' shops : tea was at 
that time three guineas per pound, and was therefore, 
as may be supposed, not met with at a country grocer's. 
A third token is by Robert Fitzhugh, 1654, one 
farthing. A fourth, Thomas Pare, grocer, 1656, one 
farthing. A fifth, William Faldo, also a grocer, 1659. 
Another was issued by one Hugh Hotten in 1666: 
he seeifns to have been an ironmonger, for on the 
token is stamped a frying-pan, as his symbol; and on 
the reverse are the words "his halfpenny." Soon 
of the others : each token appears to have been 
issued by some tradesmen " well to do" in the world; 
tmd the writer, after giving a slight sketch of the 



history of the family of each individual, as far as can 
be now done, observes : — '* We have now examined 
all these tokens in detail, and from the researches thus 
carried on, it follows, that in no instance has any one 
of the fourteen individuals who formed the elite, or 
substantial residents, in 1670, now b representative 
in the town of Bedford; besides which, in tracing 
their career, the disappearance of the Abbis, Elton, 
Fenn, Easton, Paradine and other co-citizen families, 
is also abundantly proved.*' 

The present period is remarkably distinguished for 
the industry with which intelligent men are endea- 
vouring to collect statistical information respecting 
the trading, educational, and domestic state of society 
in past and present times; and Pilkington little 
thought, when he wrote the passage tcf which refer- 
ence has been made, that such humble articles as the 
tradesmen's tokens of two hundred years old, would 
assist in such inquiries. The fact is, however, that 
their very age is one of the points which render them 
valuable ; and another is, that they carry us in imagi* 
nation to the counter of the tradesmen, and show 
us in some degree the nature of his dealings. 

The author of the Notitia Luda gives representa- 
tidns of fourteen tokens, current in the' town of 
Louth in the seventeenth century. . These tokens 
were all of copper, and valued either at a hal^enny 
or a farthing. : From these specimens we .have 
selected three, . to illustrate the subject of the present 
article. 




Thk aberrations of opinion prove only that the most bold' 
not the most virtuous, press forward to announce their prin- 
ciples. These principles cannot annihilate that secret and 
universal opinion, that voice of conscience, without whuh 
the'moral world would have presented only a chaos. Con- 
sult those men who have been instructed by the leshons of 
religion, and of wisdom and experience; consult those whom 
you would choose to resemble, and their first precept will be 
that you descend into yourself. If we interrogate conscience 
in good faith, she will enlighten us. She makes herself heard 
in the tumult of our vices, even against our will. — LiarHV 



A6ERMAi«r philosopher has said, I know only two beautiful 
things in the universe ; the starry heaven above our heads*, 
and the sentiment of duty in our hearts. . 
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▼IZW OF THS TOWN OW AXG08TOLI, CEFHALOKIA. 



CSPHALONIA AMD CsRIOO. 

Cmfhalonu U the larfcest of the Ionian Islands, 
although it yields to Corfu in political influence. 
Its length is about 32 miles, breadth 18, area about 
348 square miles : the circumference, following the 
coast, 150 miles; and it is ^about 24 miles distant 
from Greece. 

The island is extremely rugged and mountainous, 
a range of hills running horn north to south, at the 
southern extremity of which is the highest mountain 
in the Ionian Islands, called the Montagna Nagra, 
or Black Mountain. The top of this mountain is 
usually covered with snow about the middle of 
December, which seldom disappears from its summit 
before the middle of May. This mountain, in the 
recollection of many of the present inhabitants, was 
covered nearly to its summit, on the north side, with 
forest trees, principally fir and cypress, which between 
thirty and forty years ago were completely destroyed, 
by being set fire to by some evil- disposed persons of 
one of the factions which at that time divided 
the island. Ever since then, according to the opinions 
of the inhabitants, the whole island, but especially 
the valleys near the mountain, have been subject u> 
greater atmospherical vicissitudes, in consequence of 
winds and storms, &c., having room to collect and 
rush down on the plains below with unimpeded 
velocity and fury* Mr. Muir says :— 

At this moment the north side of this mountain presents 
a very extraordinary and to me melancholy sight Con- 
VoL. XVII. 



ceive the whole sloping side of a high mountain, ibr mfles 
thickly studded with Uie bleached trunks of trees, entirely 
denuded of their bark, and without a leaf; many of them 
fW>m thirty to forty feet high, presenting themselves, by 
their various forkings and withered branches, under the 
most grotesque and even hideous forms. 

North-east winds are extremely violent and fre- 
quent during the winter months. In 4Mraimer they 
are more regular, generally blowing from sunrise till 
after midday, firom some point between the east and 
south: from midday to midnight they generally 
blow firom about north-west: between midnight and 
sunrise it is generally a calm. Rain falls at all 
periods of the year, but the month of November is 
what may be termed the "rainy season*' of the 
Ionian Islands. About the beginning of this month 
rain falls in torrents, accompanied with severe storms 
of thunder and ;iightning. This sUte of the atmo- 
sphere lasts from four to six days, and is succeeded 
by a delightful mild season called the "little summer.*' 
Earthquakes frequently happen in Cephalonia, but 
rarely do much injury : they seldom last more than 
three or four seconds. They are most frequent in 
summer when the "sirocco" wind blows, and are 
generally accompanied or preceded by a rustling 
noise in the air. 

The harbour of Cephalonia runs inlaad for eight 
miles: it is rather difficult of mgress and egress, 
owing to its serpentine form, but offers a capacious 
and convenient port for shipping. The entrance ta 
the haven is extremely picturesque : on either side 
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groves and' plantations^ relieved in the backgnmnd 
by majestic mountains, oiset tlis eye in varied 
succession. To the ieft» on tlM western side of the 
harbour, three miles from its entrance, stands the 
town of Lixuri. In front of this town. the harbour 
opens into a branch running to the south-east for 
three miles ^ and on the peninsula formed by this 
branch, and dose to the sea, is Argostoli^ the capital 
of the island, built upon a slip of level ground, upon 
the western shore of the harbour, at the foot of a 
narrow promontory or tongue of land above 
mentioned, and. which is about three miles and a half 
long, not exceeding two miles in wid^h at its broadest 
part, and gradually becoming narrower, till it termi- 
nates in Uiat point which forms the north-west 
extremity of the harbour. The town lies about the 
centre of this ridge. 

The town of ArgostoU, according to Dr. Hennen, 
consists of two main streets which. run north and 
south, and a number of cross streets and lanes. 
The principal street, or that next the water, is about 
one mile and a quarter long, and twenty feet wide ; 
the other street is not nearly so long. The town is open 
and increases rapidly in size i it is about three miles 
in circumference. The streets are aQ very narrow, 
but tolerably well paved. The houses ars generally 
two stories high, fronting the north-eastr They are 
built of stone, cemented with lime and ttrra rosa, and 
covered with tiles. The average size of the rooms is 
about fourteen feet sqnane, and they are very low. 
The ceilings are unplastered ; but the floors are gene- 
rally of wood ; the windows are glazed, but in a loose 
manner, and without putty. In order that the houses 
may be enabled to withstand the shocks of an earth- 
quake, they have frequently iron clamps in various 
parts of the walls. A little quadrangle occupies the 
centre of the town, where the markets are held : this 
has been flagged with tomb«stones, brought from the 
ruins of Samos. The bridge of Trapano, which crosses 
the gulf at the southern extremity of Argostoli, affords 
an excellent road between the town and country, by 
which the communication is shortened four or five 
miles, and an almost impracticable mountain-road 
round the lake avoided to the peasants, who have to 
convey their goods to the market in the city. The 
walls of the bridge afe of cat limestone, and instead 
of arches, strong planks of oak are thrown across, 
connecting the pier horizontally. 

At Argostoli is a museum, now the property of a 
private family. There are also a number of cnf6», 
where the male inhabitants resort. Each man brings 
his pipe and tobacco, and takes coffee whilst he is 
smoking. At five o'clock in the afternoon the com- 
pany generally assemble, remaining there until eight, 
at which time they retire home to sup. When Uiat 
meal is finiehed, they adjourn again to the caf6, 
either joining with others in a game of cards, or else 
smoking and conversing. It is in these places whei^ 
a stranger acquires a better idea of the natives than 
even at their houses. The inhabitants of Gephalonia 
are said to be much more active than those of Corfn ; 
they are much more enterprising, especially in their 
mercantile and nautical affairs. 

The other town of Which we have spoken, Lixuri, 
bears considerable resemblance .to Argostoli: it is the 
principal depdt* fbr wine and currants In the 
immediate vicinity of Argostoli and Lixtiri there are 
some tolerable modem roads; bnt in the interior 
they have been very bad, but are now rapidly im- 
proving: there are scarcely any cross-roads. The 
communication between the inland villages is by foot- 
paths along the edges of ravines. All the land 
carriage of the country is by meani of mules and 



asseS; but there is m considerabla commuAication 
kept up by boats and oountry vsssds. 

The mannfactuies of Gephalonia ai^ few, chiefly 
wine and oiL There are two celebrated maniifactures 
of liqueurs, much esteemed all over the Mediterranean, 
owing their high flavour to the aromatic plants 
with which the island abounds. They export a small 
quantity of brandy, of native manufacture. They 
also manufacture coarse cloths and nankeens, and a 
small quantity of silk. They make a coarse carpeting 
of goats' hair and wool, but not to any great extent; 
as well as blankets. 

When Mr. Kendrick wrote, in 1822, the tenure of 
land in Gephalonia was, for the most part, annual. 
The generality of the landed proprietors, however, 
agreed with the vassals, who cultivated the estate for 
a certain share of the profit, for money did not pass 
between them. By these means the peasant was 
mined if a bad season occnrred ; for not having a 
capital at hand, on which to exist, he was obliged to 
sell his share at an nnder-prioe, and often to borrow 
money at a high interest. If the market were high, 
the merchant wvmld not pmrchase; fbr the islands in 
the Archipelago were sure to take advantage, and 
pour their prcdnce into the market at a lower rate: 
the peasant was tlMrsfors abiiged to sdl at an equal 
rate, or not at all; thus earning fm>. his year's labour 
perhaps threepence per diem. Kr. Kendrick was 
witness to the bad efcet of this mode of dealing 
between landlord and anldvator, by which the latter 
has produce. Instead of moaey, fSsr his labonr. A 
peasant's father had died, and tlie priests refosed to 
bury the dead body before the mmk had given the 
churth six wax candles, that east fknm shillings each. 
This demand, and some oilMr aaavofdable expenses, 
obliged him ta sell, at 3#. 4d, per band, wine which 
three months afterwards we«ild have bronght 10«. 
per barrel. Many tmptwremcata in thk part of the 
commercial amngsiiMnrts of tha istaod have taken 
place, throngh tha cxertlofia of tte snccessive Lord 
High Commissioners sent out from England. 

Catacombs have been discovered by the Venetians, 
French, and British, to the south-west of Argostoli, 
in which were found the remains of ancient warriors 
completely tlad in their war dresses, the bones 
crambling into dust on the slightest pressure. The 
Venetians opened eight catacombs in 1647, and sent 
the antiquities contained in them to Venice. There 
are many other memorials of past ages to be seen on 
various paits of the island. 

At about five or six miles distant from Argostoli 
lies the citadel or castle of St. George, situated on the 
summit of a hill of considerable height, which con- 
stitutes the southern termination of the range of hills 
before alluded to. The wall of this castle encloses 
about three acres of land. A gentle declivity from 
the castle leads to a tolerably well-built village, which 
occupies the eastern extremity of the hill. It appears 
to have contained a considerable number of inhabit- 
ants at one time, but at present many of the houses 
are in mins. 

Indian com bread is baked by the natives of 
Gephalonia in small ovens, heated by the prunings of 
their vines, and of this they consume about two 
pounds and a half daily, on an average of each 
person, besides vegetable food. They very seldom 
use animal food; but indulge in an almost incredible 
quantity of grapes. Dr. Hennen states that in time 
of vintage they devour, on an average, twelve pounds 
of the ripe frait daily, and without producing any 
disagreeable consequences: on the contrary, it seems 
to fatten them. 

The popnlatk)!! of Q^^lndopia aamnta to^%^at 
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sixty thottiand/ qI whom lour thoaiand reiide in 
Ajr^toli, and five tboonnd in laxuri. 

CSRXGO. 

Ws now direct our attention to tne most southerly 
of the Ionian Islands. If we look at the map of 
Greece, we see a small island, distant a very few 
miles from the extreme south point of the Morea : 
this island is Cerigo, and may perhaps he considered 
as the most southern point of Europe. 

The island is of an irregular oval shape, ahout 
twenty miles long, twelve broad, and fifty in circum- 
ference. At the north is Cape Sparti, having a 
chapel on its extremity; to the south is Cape Capello, 
close to which is situate the harbour, and imme- 
diately above is the chief town, called Kapsali, con- 
taining about five thousand inhabitants. The streets 
are few and badly built, the houses being mostly 
constructed of wood. The shops display no tempting 
merchandiase j and the whole appearance of the town 
shows it to be inferior to those on the other islands. 

The island is in general covered but scantUy with 
soil: it is barren and little cultivated. Consequently 
the population are indebted to the Mbrea for nearly 
all the necessaries of life, even wood itself. Their 
diet is chiefly fish; and the greater part of the 
natives either tnm pirates, or enter as mariners in 
the service of the merchantmen who frequent the 
Archipelago. The oil produced on the idand is said 
to be exquisite in its quality, and esteemed more than 
that in any of the other iskmds. The demand for it 
occasions this article to be comparatively dearer than 
any other; insomuch that the inbabitants have often 
imported a cheaper oil, to enable them to part with 
their own. The rocky soil is extremely tsvourable 
for the growth of olive-treea. 

While speaking of olive-plantations, we may allude 
to an opinion expressed by Dr. Davy respecting them 
generally, as connected with these islands: — 

The eapabflities of the Ionian Islands sve vssy gnat, 
and their sdvantsffss, in nlaticMi to sod, dimsle, and situsr 
tion, were they what they might be, would surpass most 
other regions of the globe. At present, with the exception 
of the currant ialands, their population is scanty, and the 
people generallynire poor, ana a large proportion of tiiem 
wretched and ignorant. Tlie oliTe-plantations which, during 
the best tines of the YeaeliaM* eenstituted the wealth of 
Corfu, are now shnoit its eurse. The idand is alsaost 
overran with them, and requirioc but liule cultivation, 
they have riven rise to habiu of iniLlenoe, which have been 
the ruin of the people, especially associated with habits <^ 
carelessness, partly nerhaps owing to the uncevtainty of the 
crop of olives, which of all crops is the most preearioos, 
depending on circumstances of weattoer of a very delicale 
nature, and en a soeesssion of cieeunstaness baffling eii 
calculation. 

But to return to Cerigo. To ^e BOith of the 
harbour is a ruin called * Fides Castro,'* which stands 
on the ancient town of Blenelans. There is still to 
be seen the r c w si n s of a bath, whidi by the inhahit- 
nnta is said to be that of Helen, the ftdthless wife of 
Menelans, and who caused the laimons siege of IVey. 
To the south-east of a moontain named Santa Sophia, 
from a church dedicated to her, which stands as its 
basis, there is a cavern tif immense propoitions, <he 
entrance to which leads to a mmber of ehambera 
cut into the rock, adorned natunJly by stalactites. 

Near Cerigo are one or two small islaads. One of 
these is called Stropbades, and is ahont ftve mike In 
circumference. On its eastern eoast is situate the 
celebrated convent of the Redeemer, buik of white 
freestone, resembling marble, to a height of ninety 
feet, divided into four parts, each protected by a 
tower. The aeoess is only by means of a door lead- 
ing to tevadts, which is closed epimmedialelir 



alarm being given, when the monks are drawn up by 
means of baskets, after the manner of the Copt 
monasteries in Egypt. The establishment consists of 
about sixty brothers, with a grand and sub-prior, &c., 
who are supported by a revenue derived from landed 
possessions in Greece and Russia. There are several 
noblemen and well-educated gentlemen among the 
brothers of the order, who have a good library, and 
every comfort that a sednaion from the world will 
admit of. 

We will doss this paper with a description of the 
mode in which the marriage eeremony is performed 
at Cerigo, as witnessed by Mr. Kendrick. According 
to the usage of tiie country, the giri who is to become 
a wife is conducted by her mo^er, accompanied by 
a number of Mends, in front of her intended hus- 
band's house. On the threshold of the door are 
placed several agricultural instruments. The mother 
presents them, one after the other, to the bride, with 
these words — ^"With these implements must thou 
work equally with thy husband, for the benefit of thy 
children, with whom the Panagia may, in her bounty, 
think fit to bless thee both." Afterwards, a piece of 
bread, made from the com common to the island 
(maice) is presented to her, which she eats, whilst 
her naother pronounces a kind of benediction in these 
words s "May the Panagia, in her bountiful mercy, 
never fail of sending t^ sufficient lor the family's 
sustenance, and mayest thou have grace enough to 
return thanks for such bounty.** 



Tbsks is even room for philosophy in the eomts of prinees, 
but not for that speculative philosopfay tkst ma^ efery- 
thing to be alike fitting at aM times; hat there is another 
philosophy thai is mors pUsUsb that knows its proper scene, 
aeoonniodates itself to it, and teaches a man, with pro- 
priety and decency, 'to act that part which has fiiUon to his 
share.— Sir Thomas Mors. 



T^sKX are mors than ten Utoussad stslians in (hs land 
from which is vrodainwd alsad ev«y seventh day, tftMt 
there is a God sbeve, a Proviieno^ a jndgment» a heavaot 
a heM. It is mainly throvgh this constant iteration, that 
there is a settled impression on men*s minds that these 
things are true. They may disregard or attempt to stifle it, 
but tnen the beUef is fixed, and is more efficient to prevent 
crime than the most vigilant systesi of human lav. But 
how mu<^ more is that mend influence WBinaeeat uiMU ws 
t mk M n the piiiinlisi dsctsines of the esess ; when we se» 
■aember theft, week after week, and day after day, iGSod s 
miaasters are eysipleyed in inculcating the great truths of 
the Gfl^^— 'teUiag men ef the purity of God, who matks 
not only our deeds, but our very words and thongfats,^- 
setting forth to awakened conseiences the true natars and 
sure cenf equenoes of sin,— «nd promising, sn €M*s nam e, 
that if ** the wicked man will turn ftom his sin, he shsU 
save ^ eeul eli«e,**«-shsli hsm pardan Isr the past thmuff h 
n ctneified fiavionB^ and gvsee to lead a new fife in godli- 
ness end hoaest)[. Ck>nsider that there is in every district 
in the land, a minister of religion commissioned by Ood, 
and authorized by the State, to proclaim these truths. His 
human authority is of course infinitely Inferior in value ie 
that which he reeeires fims Ged ; stitt, prsoliaally, end 
with reference to iueibet on haman natttre, ii is of ^neat 
fipnftnnfsi "ELb, and he alonsw i* authorised to administer 
the lanrsmsnts ef the Church ; publicly on the Lord s day. 
And phrately every day, to preach to the people the doe- 
trines and duties of Christ's religion ; to admit lAiildren te 
the Christian Church, instruct the ignorant, reprove ehe 
ungodly, console the sflKcted, Uess and sanctify the mar- 
riage vow, end eensign<he dead with daaenSboneur tothe 
grave: in shoit, is wvest aU the inoidenU of life with the 
saesed gacb ef celigien. Without an esUblishmeot, more 
than half of the country would be destitute of th^ advan- 
tages; parish churches would fall to ruin; no divine wor- 
smp would be offered in them ; no marriages solonsnised, no 
infiinu baptised ; the dead would he buried in ditehM, with 
barbarous irreverence. Surdy such a ehsnge weuld fling 
tts bask inlewsm than ftiiidiealhachsnsm. — Gbssuy.^ 
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THE CROW. 




ThbRook, (CorvutfruiiUgut,) 



It 18 remarked by Bishop Stanley, that people who 
live in towns, or who are not much versed in matters 
relating to natural history, are very apt to consider 
the rook and the crow as one and the same bird, alike 
as they are in size and colour, and seen, as they 
sometimes are, spread over our fields, or uttering theur 
well-known cawings on the top of some hedge : yet 
they are as distinct in their characters and habits as a 
rabbit and a hare. In order to assist the reader in 
distinguishing between the external appearance of the 
two birds,we give representations of them both, but the 
difference in size is not quite so great as is here indi- 
cated. In the course of the following description ot 
the crow, many remarks will serve to illustrate the 
chief points of difference between these two members 
of the corvus tribe, as to habits, &c. 

By referring to the Saturday Maganne, Vol. XVI., 
p. 150, the reader will perceive what are the average 
dimensions of a rook. The common black crow, or 
carrion crow, is a little larger than a rook, being about 
twenty inches in length, twenty-six in the breadth of 
the expanded wings, and twenty ounces in weight. 
The plumage of this species is wholly black, with the 
exception of a slight greenish tint on the upper part. 
The carrion crow appears to unite the dispositions of 
two or three species of the same feimily. In form, 
colour,.and predatory habits, it resembles the raven 5 
in restlessness, and a disposition to hoard, it is like 
the jackdaw; and in general cunning and sagacity 
it has some traits of the magpie. This bird is less 
commonly seen amongst us, and &r less sociable in 
its habits than the rook, nestling in retired places, and 
generally passing the summer in extensive forests, 
whence it issues only for the sake of procuring food 
for its young. 

The general food of the crow consists of young 
birds, eggs, and carrion, and its habits are so gross 
that it has been described as a bird which plunders 
all that it can find, kills all that it can master, and 
feeds greedily upon any garbage that comes in its 
way. Crows frequently appear in small flocks, and 
act as scavengers in the neighbourhood of towns 
and villages, eating up the refuse which would other- 
wise be offensive. The same thing often occurs on sea- 
shores, where the dead fishes and birds which are 
cast up by the waves are greedily devoured by the 
crows : if they meet with a muscle or a cockle, and 
fail in the attempt .to break through the hard shell, 
they have been seen to seize the shell in their bill, 
mount to a great height in the air, and let it fedl on a 
hard rock, by which the shell is broken, and the fish 
exposed as a prey to the bird. This circumstance 
must have been known in early times $ for we read in 
an ancient author of a crow, which, having taken up 
an oyster to a considerable height, dropped it on the 



bald head of a philosopher who was walking on the 
beach, thinking it to be a stone, and that the unfor- 
tunate possessor of the bald pate was killed thereby. 
The accident itself is within the verge of probability; 
but we much doubt whether a keen -eyed crow would 
make such a blunder as is here attributed to him. It 
has been said that James Watt, a philosopher of 
more modem times, might have had his head broken 
by similiar means, for he was once a witness of the 
carrying up, by a crow, of a crab, which was then let 
fall with great force on the beach. 

Crows have a tendency to linger about preserves, 
warrens, pastures, and other spots where timid or 
weak animals are collected together, and, on any 
favourable opportunity, to pounce on their unfortunate 
prey, peck out their eyes, and, if too heavy to be re- 
moved from the spot, leave them dead, and return to 
the carrion at pleasure. In some places the destruc- 
tion of eggs and young birds is very great, and the 
crows will even pedc the seed-corn and seed-potatoes 
out of the ground. On one occasion, a person walk- 
ing near a plantation, heard a shrill cry, and on running 
to see from whence it arose, discovered a crow 
fastening itself on a young Yabbit, weighing nearly 
three-quarters of a pound, which was making great 
efforts to release itself, but in vain; for the crow 
succeeded in bearing it over two or three fields. From 
living chiefly on uiimal food, the sagacity of the 
carrion crow appears to be rendered acute in discover- 
ing not only a dead carcase, but also animals which 
are weak and sickly : when one of these birds, there- 
fore, is seen lingering about alone in any unusual spot, 
it may be generally suspected that a dying animal is 
not far from that place: as the animal weakens, the 
crow approaches nearer, and when the devoted prey 
is no longer able to defend itself, the crow pecks out 
its eyes and then easily masters it. It was remarked 
by Sir E. Home, that the crow is often accused or 
destroying the grass, by pulling it up by the roots ; 
but that this is not really &e case, the circum- 
stances being as follows: — In searching for grut>8 
which are concealed in the earth, and which live on 
the roots of the grass, the crow pulls at the blade of 
grass with its bill; and when the grass comes up, 
Uie bird knows that there are under it insecto which 
have destroyed the roots, and in this way detects 
them ; but if the blade of grass remains firm, the crow 
goes to another part of the field ; the plucking of the 
grass, therefore, is only a means for attaining a par- 
ticular end, that end being the collecting or insects 
as food. In a field where grubs are very abundant, 
the crows scatter the grass on every side, so as to 
give the appearance of having rooted it up. 

Such are a few of the most prominent points 
respecting the food of the crow : we will now proceed 
to' other details illustrative of its habits and instincts. 
It is said that the crow may be easily tamed, and 
converted into an entertaining inmate of a house, 
capable of distinguishing at a glance, a stranger from 
one of the family, and also capable of something like 
grateful recognition. In proof of the last-mentioned 
remark, the following anecdote is given: — ^A crow 
which had been reared and kept by a gentleman for 
a long time, suddenly disappeared, and was supposed 
to have been killed; but as the owner was walking 
out about a year afterwards, a crow flying over his 
head, in company with others, left them, and, flying 
towards him, perched upon his shoulder. He soon 
recognised it to be his lost crow; but the crow 
appeared to be too fond of his twelvemonths* liberty 
to wish to return to friendly captivity again. 

One of the most remarkable dreumstances in the 
history of the crow, is the large assemblies of these 
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birds which sometime congregate in one spot, for 
some purpose which is yet a matter of discnssion 
among naturalists. These assemblies have attracted 
the more attention on account of the generally solitary 
habits of the bird ; and some curious instances of 
them have been given in a popular little work on 
Briiish Birds. In the northern parts of Scotland, 
as well as in the Feroe Islands, extraordinary meet- 
ings of crows are known to occur; the birds collect 
in great numbers, as if they had been all summoned 
for the occasion: a few of the flock sit with drooping 
heads, and others seem as grave as judges, while a 
third party are exceedingly active and noisy j in the 
course of about an hour they disperse, and it is not 
unusual, after they have flown away, to find one or 
two left dead on the spot» There seems every reason 
to believe that these meetings partake of a judicial 
character, for Dr. Edmonston states that they will 
sometimes continue, for a day or two, before the 
object, whatever it may be, is completed ^--crows 
continuing to arrive from all quarters during the 
"session:** as soon as they have all arrived, a very 
general noise ensues, and shortly after the whole of 
them fall upon one or two individuals, and put 
them to death; after which they quietly disperse. 
Another instance of the same kind is related with 
respect to an assembly of storks as having occurred 
jxewe the small village of Oggersheim, on the banks 
of the Rhine; — this we mention here as illustrative 
of the peculiar animal instinct under discussion. 
In a large meadow near the village a number of storks 
assemble in the autumn, previous to the annual 
migration. At one of these meetings, about fifty 
were observed, fonned in a ring round one individual, 
who appeared greatly alarmed. One of the party 
flien seemed to address the conclave, by clapping its 
wings for several minutes. He was followed by a 
second, a third, and a fourth, in regular succession, 
each one seeming, as far as we can understand such 
dumb language, to express his opinion by a similar 
clapping of wings. At last they all joined in the 
same act, and then, pouncing on the poor culprit, 
speedily despatched him: af^ this they departed. 
Somewhat similar habits bave been observed to 
prevail among herons, magpies, starlings, and other 
birds; and the nature and objects of these assem- 
blies are attracting the notice of many ingenious 
naturalists. 

The nest of the crow very much resembles that 
of others of the corvus tribe, but differs from that of 
the rook in this drcumstance, that the latter bird 
lines its nest with long fibrous roots, which are 
neatly interwoven into a sort of fine basket-work; 
whereas the crow prefers to line its nest with a 
thick mattress of wool, rabbits* fur, and similar soft 
matters, laid over a clumsy wall of c]ay, which is 
built within a strong basketing of birch twigs and 
black- thorn branches. The crow may, however, 
be said to be more attentive to the nests of other 
birds than to its own, for the purpose of plundering 
them of their eggs. A curious instance of this kind 
is described as having been observed, year after year, 
off the coast of Wales. Near the South Stack 
Lighthouse some gulls, who had been driven away 
by the proceedings of the workmen engaged in 
building the UghUiouse, ventured to return and to 
build their nesto on various parts of the rock near 
the lighthouse. Here they remained in quiet, until 
two crows came, and built a nest directly opposite 
the spot where the g^ulls* nests were situated in 
greatest number: this they appeared to have done 
for the express purpose of stealing the guUs* eggs ; 
for no sooner did the gulls begin to lay, than the 



two crows were perpetually on the look-out, frequently 
hovering over, and watching for the opportunity of 
carrying off a prize. The moment the crows made 
one of their periodical assaults, the whole tribe of 
gulls was set in commotion, some crouching down on 
the nests, to protect the eggs, and others raising a 
shrill cry to daunt the intruders. The crows how- 
ever generally succeeded in their object, thrusting 
their beaks into the gulls* eggs, and bearing them off. 
In one particular season, the female crow being shot, 
the male disappeared, but returned again in a few ' 
days, bringing with him a new mate, to assist in 
the work of depredation. 

Crows were so numerous in England in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth as to be thought an evil worthy 
of parliamentary redress : an act was passed for their 
destruction, in which rooks and choughs were in- 
cluded. Every hamlet was to provide crow-nets for 
ten years, and all the inhabitants, at certain times 
during that space, were to assemble and consult on 
the best means for their extirpation. It was formerly 
called the gor-crow, to distinguish it from the rook, 
and was considered a bird of unlucky omen. 




Tbk Cbov, (Corvut eonme.) 

[A Familiar History of Birds: their Nature, Habits, and Irutincts 
By Edward Stawiey, Lord Bbbop of Norwich.] 



An attribute so precious, that, in my consideration, it 
becomes a virtue, is a gentle and constant equality of 
temper. To sustain it, not only exacts a pure mind, but a 
vigour of understanding which resists the petty vexations 
and fleeting contrarieties which a multitude of objects and 
events are continually bringing. What an unutterable charm 
does it give to the society of the man who possesses it I How 
is it possible to avoid loving him whom we are certain 
always to find with serenity on his brow, and a smQe on his 
countenance t 



Among the virtues which ought to secure a kind regard, 
we universally assign to modesty a high rank. A simple 
and modest man lives unknown, until a moment, which he 
could not have foreseen, reveals his estimable qualities and 
his generous actions. I compare him to the concealed 
flower, springing from an humble stem, which escapes the 
view, and is discovered onl^ by its perfume. Pride quickly 
fixes the eye, and he who is always his own eulogist, dis- 
penseseverv other person finom the obligation to praise him. 
A truly modest man, emerging from his transient obscurity, 
will obtain those delightful praises which the heart awards 
without effort His superiority, far from being importunate, 
will become attractive. Modesty gives to talents and virtues 
the same charm which chastity adds to beauty. 

Wb are guilty of the whimsical contradiction of judging our 
own ideas with oomnlacency, and of pronouncing upon those 
of others with seventy; while we every day sacrifice prin- 
ciples which we esteem, through fear of being blamed by 
people whom we despise. r^r^r^^]r> 
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GARDEN HERBS. No. VH. 
Balm. Marigold. 

Fresh balm and mangold of cheerful hue. 
In almost every garden we find the handsome-looking 
herb called babn, which is ornamental as well as use- 
ful, and is particularly attractive to bees from the 
abundance of honey which is obtained from its 
flowers. The Greek name Melissa (a bee) has been 
given to the plant on this account, and it has also 
been called opmMtrum, horn apis, the Latin word for a 
bee. The herb was used equally with mint for rub- 
bing the hives previously to taking a swarm, and 
appears to have had the effect of attaching the cobny 
to its new settlement Pliny speaks of this method 
of securing bees, and says, that where there is plenty 
of balm in the garden, there is no fear of the 
swarms straying. Virgil also notices the effect of 
this herb in bringing back bees that have strayed 
from their hive. 

When yoo the swtnns \nsped ftom the hive doseiy 
like a darii doad Uown through the siimiaar sky 

Swimming the boundless ocean of the air, 
They still to pools and leafy bowers repair : 
There jnioe df balm and woodbine sprml^e rouid| 
Strike jingling brass, and tinkling cymbal sound; 
The loved perfume will sudden rest inspire 
And they, as nsnaly to their hives retire. 

IiAVDSaDALX. 

'Balm was first cultivated In this country about the 
3rear 1573. It is a perennial plant flowering in June 
and July, and looks very pretty when in blossom, 
especially the species called great-flowered balm, 
which has purple flowers of a pleasing odour* The 
herb commonly cultivated in our gardens is a native 
of the mountains of Geneva, Savoy, and Italjr. It 
belongs to the natural order Vfrtieiliatm^ and il a 
member of the same family as the common calamint 
(Melissa calamintha), which stands in the rouneenth 
class and first order of Linnaeus. There is a very 
handsome plant called bastard-balm, or bdm>leaved 
archangel (MelUtis), which is commonly introduced 
in flower-gardens, and which like the true balm yields 
a great deal of honey. Both plants may be readily 
propagated by parting the roots so as to leave five or 
six buds to each, and planting them out in the spring 
and autumn in beds of common garden-mould. 

Balm has an aromatic odour and taste, and is es- 
teemed by some persons as a substitute, as pleasant 
as it is innocent, for foreign tea. The infusion made 
from the groen herb, is much better than from the 
dry, which is contrary to the general rule in regard 
to other plantS4 

The medicinal virtues of this herb are greatly lauded 
in the old English herbals, but as they are much the 
same as those ascribed to several other herbs, it is 
useless to repeat them. As a grateful and cooling drink 
in fevers, we are willing to give balm tea a particular 
notice, and to recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. It may be made still more refreshing by 
the addition of a little lemon juice. 

Evelyn tells us of another way in which to employ 
this herb. He says, " this noble plant yields an in- 
comparable wine,*'-— «lso, that '* spriga of frerii- 
gathered balm put into wine in the heat of sammer 
give it a marvellous quickness.^* 

An essential oil may be obtained firom the flowering 
tops of this plant, which is very fragrant, and which 
may be used in preparing an imitation of ean de 
Cologne. 

Marigold. — Calendula. 

"When with a serious musing, I behold 
The gratafal and ohsequieus llarigeM, 



Hew daly evaty I 

Her open breast, when Titan spreads his raysj^ 

How she observes him in his daily walk, 

Still bending towards him her small slender stalk : 

How when he down declines, she droops and moumSy 

Bedew'd (as 'twere) with tears till he returns; 

And how she veils her flowers whea he is gone^ 

As if she soomed to be looked on 

£iy an inferior aye; or did contemn 

To wait upon a meanw light than him. 

When this X meditate, methinks the flowers 

Have spirits far more generous than ours; 

And give us fair examples to despise 

The servile lawnings and idolatries, 

Wherewith weeouri these earthly things beloW| 

Which merit not tha servioe we bestow. 

Gsoaaa WiTHxa. 1696» 

The property of closing the petals at sunset, which 
is posseesed by the marigold, in common with other 
plants belonging to the same class, (synt^enssia,) haa 
attracted the attention ofseveral of our poets. Browne, 
in his Pasiorals, and Shakspeare, in his Winier's Tale, 
allude to the circumstance ; and Chatterton mentions 

The Marybudde, that shutteth with the light 
But it is not this property of the plant which claims 
our notice here; for we are to consider it merely as 
one of the usual inhabitants of the herb garden, and 
to inquire into its uses as such. 

The marigold is a native of the south of Europe, 
and was introduced and cultivated here at about the 
aame period, or a little prior to the introduction of 
balm. Its botanical name of calendula is supposed to 
be derived from calenda, the Latin for the first day of 
every month, and to have been given to it on account 
of its long continuance in blossom. 

Gerard describes five sorts of marigold, which were 
known to him before the year 1597; but it would 
seem that they differed from each other only in con- 
sequence of accidental difference of soil or culture^ 
and were not distinct species; for he says, "All these 
five, which formerly had so many figures, differ 
nothing but in the bignesse and littlenesse of the 
plants and flowrea, and in the intensenesse and re- 
missnesse of their colour, which is either orange, 
yellow, or of a straw-colour.'* The species now alluded 
to, Calendala sativa, he says, waa so much used in 
Holland, that " the yellow leaves of the flowres are 
dried and kept throughout Dutchland against winter, 
to put in broths, in phisicall potions, and for divera 
other purposes, in such quantities, that in some gro- 
cers* or sellers of spices* houses are to be found barrels 
fllled with them, and retailed by the pennie, more or 
lease, in so much that no broths are well made with- 
out dried marigolds.*' The custom still prevails in 
Holland, and marigolds are greatly valued by all 
ranks of persons in that country. 

The flowera of this plant were formerly esteemed of 
use in various complainta, such as jaundice, measles, 
small-pox, &c, and patients suffering from pestilen* 
tial fever were sometimes tormented with a plaister, 
made with the dry flowers in powder, lard, turpentine, 
and rosin, applied to the breast, which was said to 
" strengthen and succour the heart infinitely !'* The 
leaves were likewise used in salads, and were said to 
be a proper food for persons of a acorbutic habit. 

The principal medicinal use of the herb, however, 
appears to have been as an alleviation of ague, and 
we have teatimony of its usefulness in this respect at 
the present day, when taken frequently in the form 
of tea. The petals, or rather the yellow florets which 
compose the ray of this flower, have an aromatic 
smeU, and, when chewed, are found to be warm and 
somewhat pungent in taste: hence they derive their 
sudorific virtues, in which they are said to be scarcely 
inferior to saffron itseif^rThe resemblance between 
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the 4N>l0Qr of inMigeM «id flUhroB^ia Ihe chrkd tteto, 
it raffidently iwar to allow of the former being need 
as an adaltarant to the latter. 

Marigolds are cnltiyated id the ndghboiirhood of 
London to somejaxtent^ and have abefmtifiil appear- 
ance when in bloeaom, which may be almost said to 
be all the year round, for daring a mild winter the 
plants |ure coutinnally putting forth their buds. The 
uses to which they are applied are chiefly for the 
flavouring of soupa and broths, in which tlie florets 
are boiled and communicate a pleating taste. 

Virgil notices the mangold In the sMond eclogue 
of his Bucolici» 

Gairia and Dm art added to the rtore» 
*With oowaliiM, maiigoldi^ and aun^ mom 
la Older wove^ a garluid to eompltlfl^ 
Adorned with every flower and every sweet. 

And Oay, in his burlesque Pa^^rmls, asks. 

What flower is that which bears theTirgin's liaitt^ 
The riebest metal Joined with the mmet 
Nothing can be more eommon or familiar than thia 
plant, and the provision which is made for its propa- 
gation will ever cause it to be so. The seeds are 
numerous, and sow themselves every year, even if the 
ground is frequently disturbed i so that where marl- 
golds have once been, there they will appear again 
and again, unless care be taken to eradicate them ere 
the seed is perfected. These self-town plantt, how- 
ever, graduiily degenerate, and become smaller and 
weaker than those which are produced from annual 
sowings. To procure the flowers in their greatest 
perfection, the seed should be sown eariy in April, in 
a light soil, and when the young plants come up, they 
should be hoed out to six or eight inches apart, and 
afterwarda removed into another bed, and placed at a 
similar distance from each other. Nothing more is 
required to keep them healthy than that they should 
be cleared of weeds occasionally. The plants come 
early into flower, and, when fully expanded, the blos- 
soms should be gathered on a dry day, separated from 
the stalk and calyx, spread on a cloth in an airy room 
to Atf, and, after a few days, during which they 
should be frequently tamed, tiiey wlU be sufficiently 
dry to be placed in drawers, or in paper bags, for 



GOMriDSKCS AND BlSTRlTST. 
RiasraovsLT have Jealousy and sutpieion been ever re. 
mded as among the meanest and most hatefhl features of 
Sie human chaiaeter, as features which cannot coexist with 
any gentle or generous feeling. And as they poison the 
heart in whieh they lark, so do they not only blight the 
hsppfaiess, hot degimde the ohsracter, of those who come 
under their shsdow. To think and believe ill of oor breth- 
ren is the very way to make them what we believe them to 
he: to think and believe well of them encourages them and 
makes them better. Your despsir cX them drives them also 
to despondences your hope of them Alls them with hope. 
The one dismays them, almost as if they saw the spectre 
of their sios sulking abroad in the sight of the world ; 
the other Is like the angel of their better nature, cheering 
them and beckoning them forward. The most conspicuous 
examples of this are those of such Ike^uent occurrence 
in wsr; where there is the most immediate occasion for 
eombined energy; and where the noblest, and perhaps the 
most valueble quality in the character of a general is confl- 
denoe in his soldiers. Your hearts must have glowed, when 
yon heard of that heroio and sublime battle-ciy, £ii^/aiMf 
expects every man to do Ms dhiiy. VThat then must have 
been its power on those who heard it, with the enemy fdll 
in sight t The spirit that ^ave it could not hut conquer : 
well might he feel that in giving it he had done the utmost 
he could do: and the shout that replied to it from the whole 
fleet was an instantaneous assurance of viefory. This too 
was one of the viet^es of Falth^ So will it ever be. 
— ^Habx. 



ON POISONS AND SECRET POISONING. 

No.L 

Ths word poieon la a relative, not an absolute term; 
for while substances, ordinarily considered as poison- 
ous, cease to be so under some circumstances, so 
other bodiea, usually of an innocuous nature, some- 
tiroes, by reason of Uie presence of constitutional pe- 
culiarities, produce the most serious or fatal results. 
Thus the most virulent poisons, as prussic acid, 
arsenic, and corrosive sublimate, become, when em- 
ployed in minute doses by the ekilful physician, 
valuable means of restoring health : the power too 
acquhred by habit of resisting the effects of poisons is 
seen in tne opium-eating Turk; but perhaps the 
most extraordinary example of this on record is that 
of the man seen by M. Pouquerville at Constantinople^ 
in 1798, known by the name of Suleyman, the corro» 
sive sublimate taker* He was then nearly a century 
old, had long habituated himself to the use of opium, 
and flnding at last that this drug did not produce the 
effect desired, he had recourse to corrosive sublimate, 
which he had taken, when M. P. saw him, for a 
period of thirty years, his dose at that time being a 
dram daily. Examples of an opposite kind are nu- 
merous, but we will only mention that Morgagni 
relates an instance of poisoning by bread made from 
the farina of a chesnut, and Donatus another of the 
ill effects which always attended an individual when- 
ever he partook of ^gs. 

The branch of science which treats of the history, 
detection, and treatment of the effects of poisons, ia 
called Toxicology, than which none has profited more 
by the great progress made in modern times in che- 
mistry, and other portions of medical knowledge. 
The result attained is an improved method of treat- 
ment, which has rescued many a life rashly hazarded, 
and a nicety of analysis, which has been repeatedly 
instrumental in detecting criminal design, and in de- 
fending reputation^ where this has been unjustly im- 
puted. 

Poisons might be arranged according as they are 
derived from Uie animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
doms, but it has been found more practically useful 
to class them according to the effects they produce 
upon the animal economy, as originally recommended 
by Poder^ : he made Ave classes, but more recent 
inrlters have reduced these to three, viz., 1st, irritani 
or tfcruf poisons, which produce irritation, inflammation, 
or corrosion of the parts with which they come into 
contact when swallowed; 2nd, narco/tc poisons, which 
show their effects chiefly upon the brain, causing a 
deprivation of sensibility; 3rd, narcotico-ecrid poisons, 
wUch may produce either or both of these effects. The 
poisons of the first class are found in the mineral king- 
dom, as arsenic,mineral acid, lead,&c.; in the vegetable, 
as hellebore and savine ; and in the animal kingdom, 
as cantharides and poisonous fish : those of the two 
other classes are derived solely from the vegetable 
kingdom, as opium and henbane, hemlock and nux 
vomica. Much controversy has occurred respecting 
the mode in which poisonous bodies affect the sys- 
tem, but it would seem to result, from the experiments 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie, Professor Orfila, and other 
inqujt«rs, that, although poisons may sometimes act 
by being absorbed into the blood, yet they ordinarily 
prodnce their effects by the impressions they make 
upon the nerves wiHi which they come into contact. 

Sismondi observes that the terrible art of poison- 
ing is (he first branch of chemistry acquired by 
barbarous nations. All states, having any pretensiona 
to elviBsation, have always held it in just abhorrence, 
ai the naat emcl and cowardly of allmodesof aa8aa<> 
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sinatioii, involving too, ' as it uroally does, some 
breach of domestic or friendly confidence. We find, 
by the writings of Grotius and others, that the Ro- 
mans, on several occasions, scorned to avail them- 
selves of such an engine of destruction, even against 
the public enemy. In our own, and many other 
countries, the crime of poisoning was long thought 
as deserving of severer punishment than ordinary 
murder, and it was not until the 1st of Edward VI. 
that the various additional torments were abolished, 
and the crime declared punishable with simple death, 
providing the victim died within a year. The Ellen- 
borough Act punishes even the intention with death. 

Numerous instances might be collected, from the 
criminal annals of this and other countries, of an ex- 
traordinary and interesting character, both as regards 
the mode in which the crime of poisoning has been 
accomplished, and the manner in which it has been 
detected ; but our object at present is rather to con- 
sider the subject of what has been called secret or 
slow poisoning. In accordance with the superstition, 
ignorance, and credulity of former times, the most 
exaggerated notions prevailed upon this subject. The 
ancients considered it as undoubted that the assassin 
could so apportion his poisonous material as to pro- 
duce death rapidly, or by slow degrees, nay, even at 
any given hour or day. The writings of Plutarch, 
Quintilian, and Livy, as well as of authors of com- 
paratively modern times, abound with instances of 
occult poisoning, most of which, however, bear inter- 
nal evidence of their fallacy. ' Even in our own days 
several continental physicians have believed to some 
extent in these doctrines; and the crown prince of 
Sweden, the predecessor of the present king, was 
Supposed to have thus perished. . The slightest ac- 
quaintance with history will show how prone the 
populace have always been to attribute deaths in the 
higher ranks, especially when these were sudden, to 
the influence of poison. The deficiency in the means 
of detection formerly offered great temptation to the 
Commission of the crime, while, for a like reason, the 
charge falsely made could not be easily disproved. 

Several persons, by the magnitude of their crimes, 
have gained themselves an unenviable historical cele- 
brity as poisoners; and, strange to say, the most 
famous among these are females : we will allude to 
a few of the principal. During an epidemic, which 
prevailed in Rome about three centuries before the 
Christian era, great numbers of the Roman ladies 
became widows. This, supposed at first to be the 
effects of the disease, was, by the confession of a slave, 
found to result from the administration of poison to 
their husbands. She denounced a patrician lady, 
named Cornelia, and about twenty others, and even- 
tually the number accused amounted to 170, or, ac- 
cording to some, to 3 7 0. The chief persons, in despair 
at the discovery, committed suicide with their own 
poison* It is right, however, to observe that Livy 
allows his statement to be doubtful, as the existence 
of these poisoners is not mentioned by several co- 
temporary historians. 

The existence and crimes of Locusta are but too 
certain. Condemned to die on account of her crimes, 
she was reserved to perpetrate her iniquities for the 
tyrant Nero. He loaded her with favours, and it is 
even said supplied her with pupils, to acquire the art 
in which she herself had attained so great a perfection. 
Among her victims was Britanicus, son of Agrippina; 
but the poison only producing in him serious illness, 
Nero compelled his tool by threats and blows to pre- 
pare a stronger. Britanicus having called for a cup 
of wine, it was presented to him purposely too hot: 
he desired cold water might be added^ and this oppor* 



tunity was taken to infose the poisoo, whidi imme- 
diately kdled him. Detected in an attempt upon the 
life of Nero himself, this infamous woman was exe- 
cuted. Italy has also in more modem times produced 
wretches of a like character. Th^s, in 1659, under 
the pontificate of Alexander the Seventh, the dergsr 
having announced to their superiors that many con« 
fessions of poisoning had been made to them» and aa 
unusual proportion of widows being observed in the 
city, inquiries were set on foot, and a society of 
young wives, presided over by an old Sicilian woman, 
named Spara, was discovered, and theur having ad- 
ministered poison being proved, many were tortnred 
or executed. The celebrated Toffana lived at Naples 
in the seventeenth century. She sold the poison 
which has since acquired the name of *' Acqua delia 
Toffana;' in little phials, labelled '* Manna of St. 
Nicholas de Bari,** pretending it was a distillation of a 
holy fluid from the tomb of that saint To wives who 
wished to get rid of their husbands she even pre- 
sented it gratuitously. The exact period of her com- 
mencing her career is not known; but Labat states 
that while he was at Civita Vecohta, in 1709, she was 
taken at Naples, tortured, and executed $ but Keysler 
says that he saw her alive in the prison in 1730, then 
a decrepit old woman. Gmelin declares more deaths 
resulted from her practices than from a plague whidi 
had devastated the city some time prior; and Gorelk, 
physician to the emperor, says that she confessed, 
while under torture, to having destroyed 600 persons. 
Her poison was aaid to be so strong thata very few drops 
would kill a man, while it might be so modified that 
death could be induced at a remote and determinate 
period. Many of the sjrmptoms it produced being 
those which attend several diseases, improper reme- 
dies were frequently employed, until- accident disco- 
vered that lemon-juice was very useful. It is supposed 
that from want of caution on the part of her judges, 
the composition of this poison became known, and 
that this was the cause of the numerous sudden deaths 
which occurred in Italy at that epoch; and Keysler 
says, when he visited the country twenl^ yean after, 
poisoning was still very common. 



Passion and Sxlf-Lovi.— It is of the nature of passion 
to seize upon the present graiificatioo, utterly irrespective 
of consequences, and utterly regardless of other or mors 
excellent gratifications, wmch may be obtained by self- 
denial. He whose passions are inflamed looks at nothing 
beyond the present gratification. Hence, he is liable to 
seize upon a present enjoyment, to the exclusion of a much 
more valuable one in future, and even in such a manner as 
to entail upon himself poignant and remediless misery. 
And hence, in order to be enabled to e^joy all the happi- 
ness of which his present state is capable^ the sensitive part 
of man needs to be combined with another, which, upon a 
comparison of the present with the future, shall impel hia 
towards that mode either of gratification or of self-denial, 
which shall most promote his happiness upon the whole. 
Such is selMove. We give this name to that part of our 
constitution by which we are incited to do or to forbear, to 
gratify or to deny our desires, simply on the ground 
of obtaining the greatest amount of happiness for our* 
selves, taking into view a limited future, or else our 
entire future existence. When we act fiom simple respect 
to present gratification, we act from passion. Wben we act 
from a respect to our whole individual happiness, without 
regard to the present, only as it is a part of the whole, and 
without any regard to the happiness of others, only as it 
will contribute to our own, we are then said to act from 
self-love. — Waylano*s Elements qf Moral Science, 
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BUSHMEK HOTTENTOTS ARMED FOR AV XXPSDITIOIT. 



The Bushmen Hottentots. 

^ Lo I there be crouches by the kloofs dark side. 

Eyeing the farmer's lowing herds afar ; 

Impatient watching till the evening star 
Lead forth the twilight dim, that he may glide, 
like panther to the prey. With free-bom pride 

He scorns the herdsman, nor regards the scar 

Of recent wonnd ; bnt burnishes for war 
His aisagai, and targe of buffalo-hide. 
Is he a robber?— True it is a strife 

Between the black-skinned bandit and the white.' 
A savage t— Yes ; though slow to aim at life. 

Evil for evil fierce he doth requite. 
A heathen 1— Teach him, then, thy better creed. 
Christian I if thou deserv'st that name indeed.*PRiNOLi« 

One of the darkest stains on the character of civilized 
nations, has arisen from the cmel treatment which 
almost every new colony has bestowed upon the 
aborigines of the country in which they settle. The 
man whom we first call a savage, and Uien treat with 
all the indignity of a beast of the earth, has his cha- 
racter most foully misrepresented when we describe 
him in this state of suflPering such as we have confer- 
red, and repudiate that malice and revenge which we 
have provoked. If we rob a commercial people of 
their commerce, we drive many of them to piracy ; — 
if the agriculturist lose all stimulus to honest ezer- 
VoL. XVII. 



tion, the thorn and the thistle soon spring up in the 
place of the com; — ^if we rob a pastond people of 
their flocks and herds the injury is yet greater^— they 
have no further means of subsistence — they must 
either perish or become robbers. So in the case of many 
of the Hottentot tribes in the seventeenth century. 
The Dutch colonists seized upon their country, de- 
prived them of their usual means of subsistence, and 
drove them into those hiding places, from whence 
they aftertirards issued, to wreak vengeance on their 
oppressors by continued acts of robbery and slaugh- 
ter, and at the same time to satisfy those pressing 
necessities which the loss of their country had in- 
duced. 

Such is a very brief account of the origin of the 
Bosjesmen,or Bushmen Hottentots of Southern Africa* 
a race of men who are described by most travellers 
as the lowest and most miserable of human beings. 
One of them, with whom Barrow conversed, repre- 
sented the condition of his countrjnnen as truly de- 
plorable. That for several months of the year, when 
the fiost and snow prevented them from making their 
excursions agaii^st the fiurmers, their sufferings from 
cold and want of food were indescribable : that they 
frequently beheld their wives and children perishing 
with hunger, without being ,aUe to give the^^y^ 
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relief. The good season even btoV^lit little kllevi- 
atioil id tfaeiF misery. They knevfr tttfeHisfeJv^s to be 
'h^ted bf A\ tiiahkitid, iltid til&t ^vtrf haiion atoatid 
them was an enemy planning their destruction. Not 
a breath df wind rustled through the leavestj Hot a 
bird screamed that was not suppdsed td anndlmce 
danger. Hunted thus like beasts of prey, and ill- 
treated in the service of the farmers, they were driven 
to desperation^ and the burden of their sons was 
vengeance against the Dutch. Tkey heitner tul the 
ground nor breed cattle, but subsist from day to day 
on the precarious spoils of the chase, the stolen cattle 
of the colonists, or on lizards, and snakes, white anti, 
wild honey, caterpillars, and locusts; and when these 
all fail, they have recourse to the roots of vegetables. 
They are in short represented as low, brutal, ignorant 
lavages ; void of intellect and those feelings of hn- 
manity which lead them to civilization when oppor- 
tunity offers. But let us not be misled by this low 
estimate of the poor Bushman into an unjust view of 
his character, or into a feeling of forgetfulness of his 
many wrongs. The Rev. J. Philip, D.D., who lived 
among this tribe, and made himself well acquainted 
with their nature and capabilities, remarks thul :^* 

Many of the accounts which have been published In 
England reftpectiiig the savage, ferocious, and untamfeable 
character of the Bushmen, can scaroelv be read in Africa 
without a smile. The civilization of that degraded people 
IS not only practicable, but might be easily attained : while 
they are by no means deficient in intellect, thef are sus- 
ceptible of kindness; grateful foi- favours: faithfUl in the 
execution of a trust committed td them; dis|>6Bed to i^ceive 
instruction; and by the use of (iroper means, could be 
easily brought to exchange thbir Wbatbiis htanner of life 
for one that would afford mo^e bdhifott 

We must however dtecribe i\ik fittliiiheli, nbi lihcli 
as we hope them to becoin^^ bdt Ihth al Ihey Are, 
and trust to that Ptotidence ^hb takM eVgii tot iht 
sparrows, to athelioraie the bbnditidii btt^lt Biilhiiikiii 
who is of " ihdte value thah tn&hy st)Ui>bWs." 

We may first i^mark thdt iHe bdbnb^ of thj^ Biiili- 
men, as it appeared to dh ex^eri^nbfed tratelle^ bti the 
entrance from Ca^ie Colony, bresehfccd ail ev^b; bUrB. 
and open surface, MieikA h^k&ilEl th^j-fe hf ft forbad 
and far-extended undulatidti. Tbid i^m Akihfi was 
void of all vegetation, and cfektion ie^ibed dbtigbt 
but earth and sky. After two or three days' journey, 
a little variety occurred in the landscape, but all was 
dbsolate, wild, and singular. A belt of mbuhtnins 
tif fVom fiVe to ten miles iii breadth, drossed the 
bonntry, fttretching out of sight oil either side, and 
ethibitin^ a vast assemblage of rocks and stones, 
Without any tint of verdure to enliveii theni. In this 
dry and unprotnising district the traveller occasionally 
strives at sdnlfe friendly ndok or dell, where ibpritigs 
ft refreshing fdimtcdn, and in such sijkuatioils a few 
))lsints and reeds are also met with; but^ these are 
|;enerally cbncealed, and form .no part of the general 
landscape.. Comt^drfttively fertile ttacts of country 
are met with further in tke iilterioir ; but even in these, 
frdm the terminktion of Cape Colony to the river 
Gariep, a distance of 360 miles, nothing deserving the 
iiame of a tree, not even an acacia, is to be seen in all 
the Bushman*s country. Near the Gariep, indeed, 
the scene suddenly changes. Bending willows oma- 
melit the bahks of thM beabiiful streaib, and other 
trees form groves, whence the coding of doves and the 
notes of other birds fall most harmoniously on the 
ear of one acciistomed to the loneliness of the desert. 

The Bushmen are distinguished by the same bha- 
racteristic features as the Hottentots, but their eyes 
are more wild, and suspicion and mistrust are strongly 
marked on their codtltenances. Thelir stature is re- 
marieably low : the height of a full-grown man feddom 



exceeds fbbf fe8l {hi^ hieh«ft; hsU, i^k wOtii§h are 
still shorter. The ineU, thodfli slball abd delicately 
formed, appear firm and hardy. The young women 
have many of them a pleasing and innocent cast of 
countenance^ and, as well as the men, artf r^mftrkable 
for their well-proportioned hands and feet. They are 
fond of decking their hair with cowrie shells, and with 
old brass buttons, though soine of them w^&t high 
leather caps. Their infants have such exceedingly 
diniinutive features as to excite the particular attention 
of strangers. 

These people occaiionally attain a great age, and 
what is very remarkable they seldom lose any of their 
teeth, though som^ of them are worn down, from use 
and tige, to mei^ sttimt^s. Numbers of their race were 
obsei-ved to oe blind bf tin eye, which was said to be 
chiefly owih^ to iparks flying from fires when they 
were ctiildrefl. Many df tbem also had the first joint 
bf the little fingei* wanting, whibh had been purposely 
taken off Wheb jToun^, eitMr al n charm against mis- 
fortune, br as H ptevebtive agaibsl disease. 

Their iil^itill 6t stlbkiliehhfc being very (irecarious, 
they hit^ irebdilri^ id poilbtletl itrroWs, in the use of 
which Ihev are ^k^f etpeti. Tlie effect of the poison 
is so rapid thai the ttbimHi ibiiched with it Soon dies, 
br becotnel litlhtifccl and poWeflesS, lil which latter 
case it ih killed; ihe {ioisotied ^kri btit out, and the 
prey devodi-edi fadr & the spdi Quitted until the whole 
is Consumed. 

those mmU iiriible thick hidel i-eslsl the poisoned 
kri-owil 6i the Bttdiittied Ai« iidt iefti the victims of 
tiieii' cbtiiiing. The Iea-Cdi0lr ii eiltrapl^ecl in pit-falls, 
trhich f^ Idree and A^^, Wlill a iharp-pointed stake 
planted Iii the fiiid«i, fttid Ibgeiiiously covered over 
With tWi^s. le^V^S, itiA befbage. When the animal 
falll Ibtd the bitj li ift li^dtlhaed fajr the st&ke entering 
deed ihtb ilil bdd)f,.litia liibi It die! k cHiel, lingering 
death. Even iUe iiii|^eidtii elephant is thus some- 
iltiies bltbgtil fh% Bbshifaeh too are equally subtle 
iii ehlhaHng fish : thejr botidttbct a sdrt of pointed 
bliSket of the twigs of trees, sdineWhat like our eel- 
basketl, abd bsed in the same manner; or if they 
expect tt ^weilliigdf the fiti-eatfa, the^ form upon the 
strand a iftr|e cbteHi, enclosed by atones, and as the 
Watei: iiibsideii^ k ^tlilhtit^ o^ fish is often found de- 
posited. 

The Bushmen also spy about for the nests of the 
wily ostrich; and find Wholesome food in the stolen 
eggs. They catch numerous snakes, which supply 
their arrows with poison : after biting off the head, 
and taking out the bag of pdison; the animal is eaten 
as food ; fbr they are Well acquainted with the fact, 
that these serpents may be eaten with perfect safety, 
the poison being inactive except when mixed with the 
blood. Locusts also form part of the food of this 
people : long and deep trenches are prepared by the 
bushmen, into which these insects fall, and cannot 
easily rise and fly away. Another favourite species 
of food consists df White ants and their eggs ; not the 
species of ant which raises large heaps or hillocks, but 
another kind, whose nests are formed beneath the 
level surface df the grobbd, S|)reading over a large 
space. The Bushmail itaake^ a hole in the centre of 
the nest, rather deeper thad the nest itself, and the 
insects, in runxiing from one part df theii* habitation 
to the other, are sure to fkll into it. 

The necessities df the Bulhmad hdVe ItkeWise taught 
him to use as food m^iiy plants dhd btilbs which are 
despised in more abundant countries. The bulbous 
roots of several of the lily iribe are roasted in the 
embers, and are not unpalatable, having something 
the flavour df k it)asted chesnut: inexperienced per- 
sons^ however; have need bf cituiion in tasting them^ 
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for there up 9evml scirtf ^bich are periucions^ and 
occasion sidcness. There are also many sorts of me- 
sembryanthemnin, bearing a pleasant acid kind of 
fruit, which is eaten by the Bushmen. 

By these various means the Bushmen are able at 
some seasons of the year to obtain a sufficient supply; 
but at other seasons, and in districts which are defi- 
cient in game, antS, locusts, and bulbs, these poor 
creatures are often in the most deplorable situation. 
Their bodies, naturally small and slender, dwindle 
away under this privation to the leanest ^p4 V^^^ 
miserable proportions. Con we wopder that ij^ this 
extremity of ifuffering tl^py pi^gerly ^fj^hrace lipy op- 
portunity of pliinder ^bic)i ppespnts itseU to ^em ? 
Is it poatt^r of surprise that t)&ey take thp readies^ 
mode of relieving their pressing bmig^> ^nd, i)»stead 
of journeying towards a more fertile region, ocoi^py 
tbemselves in }fiyii9g ^Rfiros fqr t)&e travell^r» ^axi car- 
rying off cattle, wbeneyer ^ey cap dq so ifvitb ifPP9« 
, Ulty ? Wbiie this sti^^ of thipgg is ^n^Qst weyitabje, 
under the present circmrpstapces fff this mfortuaate 
race, it is nevertbeleff de^ly to be deplored^ fu| n^ifing 
an effectual barrier against (he civilisation aud im* 
provement of the Bpshipaii, hiy fostering in his paii^d 
habits of cupping, treachery, and violenpe, and by 
randerixig him thp ol^eQt of batred ^d ^tcatt tp aU 
surrounding nations. 

Uncertain as are the repQurces pf the Bnabman, bis 
life is necessarily a wandering ope. ile scarcely over 
pasaes two pight9 in the saipe sppt, ezpept tSfet tbs 
capture of a booty, and the inordinate feasting snbs^* 
quent to it. At such times* baving eaten to excess, 
his character se^ma changed, and bs will pass a long 
period in sleep and indolence, not remoTing from bis 
hiding-place, unless necessity impels him to do 90, for 
weeks together. His retreat is often in caverns or 
recesses of the rocks } bnt when traversing the plains, 
he makes a hole ia ^iq ground, or gets into the midst 
of a bush, where, bepding the bonghs around him, 
he finds shelter from the weather, and from the attacks 
of his enemiest A bush which has often served as 
a hiding-place for these people is said to have just 
the appearance of an immense bird's neft; for the 
interior is not only shaped like a nest, but also lined 
in a similar mannw with bay, leaves, and wool 
From this cnstom arises the name by which these 
savages are known. 

The holes in the ground, which sometimes answer 
the purpose of beds to these people, are only a few 
inches deep, of a longish ronpd form, and not more 
than five or six feet wide. Owing to their diminutiTe 
size, two grown persons and several children can be 
accommo&ted in such a hole as this. They roll 
themselves up eadi in a single sheep-skin, and effec- 
tually secure themselves against the cold by the 
compact manner in which they pack themselves. In 
very cold weather they heap up twigs and earth on 
the windward side of the hole: in summer they prefer 
the beds of livers, and lie there beneath the shade of 
the mimosas, drawing down the branches to screen 
them from ^e sun. The shells of tortoises, or ot 
ostrich eggs, or gourds, form thebr househ(4d utensils. 
Knives woul4 be of very little use to them, for they 
eat the fiesh of animals raw» and chew it but very 
little. They drink from the rivers and streamlets, 
lying down flat on the baidcs, even when these are 
extremely steep, and supporting themsdives with their 
hands. 

A horde of Bushmen generally consists of the mem- 
bers of one family only, and avery difi^rence among 
them is decided, not by age or authority, but by mere 
superiority of strength. The ties of fother, son, 
mother^ daughter, kc, are little felt as binding them 



to Aeir respective d^tiaa. The husband has qo pqwer 
to retain his ^^ifje \f a longer man choose to take 
her froxx^ him; the father has no authority over hif 
son if be prefer to attach himself to another horde; 
each ope^ in fact, live^ entifeiy ^f; bis own pleasure, 
ipid secpres to himself a^ large a portioi^ as be possibly 
pau of the general possessioi^f . 

The booty secured by ope of these bordes is kept 
oarefplly copcealed from t^.e rest, lest they should be 
deprived of ^ portion of i^ |^rom tfieir constant fear 
of discoyery arises much of the rapacity and nnna* 
(ur»l eagerpeS9 they display on these occasions. Each 
one devours as much food as he possibly can, and 
eat^ as rapid}y as be c^, t^at he vf^sff satisfy his 
appetite ^hile the ipe^n^ a^ \n \d^ poyer, and wbi|j9 
be is free from the ipterferenpe pt bis fellows. This 
envious and jealous disposition leads to some of the 
most revoltii^g parts of their character. They care' 
not to receive presents of living animals, beyond what 
theif 0F1> immediate wanis require^ and hence no pqy^ 
Gt cop^mercQ can be established with them. Thpy 
know pot anything of the pleasure of distributing 
their abundance among their starving brethren* Self 
alone is thought of in these matters $ and so anxious 
do they appeaf to prevent the other hordes from par- 
ticipating Ip any good fortune they may chance to 
meet with, tb^t they invariably destroy a wbole ber4 
of eattle,' wl»en it if in their power tp dp so, aUbong^ 
two or three will suffice for their own consumption. 
Jhe reft ^r^ thup left tp putrefy on the plains, ap4 the 
injured farmer l^as the misery of seeing the property, 
which perbapa constituted bis ^b^^^e dependepc«;, 
wantpply destroyed, t9 gratify the malignant passiopn 
of this unhappy race. Taking t^ese circuipst^npef 
into consideration, ^e shall be difpofe^ to n^ake allow- 
ance for tbe bitter eppiity ^ith whicb the Bushmen 
are looked ifpou by the great proportipn of the colo- 
pistf . What Q9Xk be ff^ore distreisipg, or more capable 
of exciting emQtiqps pf fu^ger and revenge in tbeir 
minds, th^ the wholesale slaughter pf some cherished 
flock, or of a berd lyhieh b&d b^ep the pM^ apd de- 
pendence pf tt^e grazier) it if littfe copsolatiop for 
them to reflect that tbe Bus^pian J^nows nothing of 
the rights of property, and is boupd by pone of those 
laws whicb reg»)fte cjvili^d society s fbat be tbmks 
of i»ptbing but tbe fupply pf bis pwn necessities, and 
is quite ipdependent of §11 rules, as to the method in 
which this is to be doue. |p thus placing before o^r 
readers the darkest features of the Bushman's charac- 
ter, we would again remind them that oppression, 
misery, and wapt, hjjve larjfely contributed to mdc^ 
t^em what they are, 

poisoned arrows are used, as we have said, for tbe 
destruction of their enemies, and the Bushmen art 
exceedingly anxious to keep the secret as to the nature 
of the poison employed. It is well known, however, 
that the bulb of a plant called by the colonists and 
Hottentots Gift-M, (ppison-bulb,) is made use of for 
/bat purpose. The milky juice pf the root is inspis- 
sated, either by the heat of the sun, or by boiling, 
and mingled with the venom of snakes, forming a 
gummy cpmpoun^. This is spread on the heads 
of tbei): arrpwfr^pd yr^^en uge.d fn | fresh state is 59 
virulent in its effects, as to leave no cbanpe pf escape* 
•Tba in^nedienta of tbe am^-poiaon are not the same 
in ever^ district, but the venom of serpents alwaya 
constitutes an essential' part. ' The only chance of 
cprc for the unfortunate person who has received one 
of those poisoned wounds, lies in having the fle?b iijr 
stantly cut out from the surrounding parts. It n 
po99W$ that the poison may not have been made wi^ 
the beat matenals, or that it may have lost some o| 
its virtue by being kept a Jong time 5 therefoie every^ 
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exertion should be made without delay, in behalf of 
the sufferer. It is this deadly mode of warfare that 
creates such fear of the Bushmen among the inhabit- 
ants of Southern Africa. The diminutive size of this 
race enables them to conceal themselves in many a 
situation which would afford no shelter for a person of 
the ordinary stature, and thus they may be lurking in 
the most unsuspected comers, and aiming unawares 
their fatal stroke. When setting out in search of 
aome new prey, these people carry with them their 
whole property, which consists of a bow and numerous 
arrows, some of which they wear fantastically arranged 
round their heads. 

The real condition, civil as well as moral, of this trog- 
lodytifth race, (says a recent writer), is truly deplorable. 
We cannot contemplate their circumstances, or even look 
upon their withered countenances without inexpressible 
pain of heart. H unted for generations back, like partridges 
upon the mountains, they have become desperate ; their hand 
is uplifted against every one, and everv one*s hand against 
them. Robbed of their country, and driven beyond ue or- 
dinary range of men, they have been compelled to seek 
refuge and dwelling-places in the glens of the desert, the 
thickets of the jun^e, or the clefts of the precipice. There 
it is that we must m general look for them, on the points 
of projecting crags, or upon the summits of the highest 
rocks, watchfhily surveying all beneath. With eagle-eyed 
fierceness, with bows fully bent, darts deeply poisoned, and 
an air that betrays less fear than hostility, they stand pre- 
pared to take fatal aim at all who may have temerity enough 
to approach their rampart. 

The Bushman*s bow is generally formed of assagai 
wood: the string, three feet long, is composed of 
fibres of the dorsal muscle of the spring-buck, twisted 
into a cord. The stem of an aloe forms the quiver. 
The arrow is of reed, and is not quite two feet long. 
In one extremity of it is inserted a piece of solid bone, 
rounded and polished to give weight and strength to 
the arrow. To the end of the bone is affixed a small 
sharp piece of iron, and the same striiig of sinews 
whidi binds the iron to the bone likewise contains the 
poison. The string likewise fastens a small piece of 
quill, pointed towards the opposite end of the dart, 
which increases the difficulty of drawing it out, and 
likewise tears the flesh, and brings the poison more 
completely in contact with th^ blood. 

The most effectual antidote to arrow-poison, or to 
the bite of venomous creatures, is said to be the root 
of a plant growing spontaneously in South Africa, and 
called by the inhabitants thmg^wortel (snake-root). 



Thx secret of happiness does not consist in avoiding all 
evils; for in that case we must learn to love nothing. If 
there be a lot on earth worthy of envy, it is that of a man 

rand tender-hearted, who beholds lids own creation in 
happiness of all those who surround him. Let him 
who would be happy strive to encircle himself with happy 
beings. Let the happiness of his family be the incessant 
objecU of his thoughts. Let him divine the sorrows, and 
anticipate the wishes of his friends. Let him inspire the 
fidelity of affection in his domestics, by pledging to them a 
comfortable and pleasant old age. Let him, as fiur as may 
be, preserve the same servants, and give them ail needed 
succour and counsel. In fine, let the inmates and depend- 
ants of the house all respire a calm and reffulated happiness. 
Let even the domestic animals know that nUmanity presides 
over their condition. 

Entertaining such viewa, it will be easy to see in what 
light I contemplate thoae men who take pleasure in wit- 
nessing the combaU of animals. What man who has a 
heart, can see specUdes, equally barbarous and detestable, 
with satisfkction ; such as dogs tearing to pieces a bull, 
ooeks mangling each other, the encounter of brutal boxers, 
or of bad boys in the streets, encouraged to the diabolical 
sport of lighting? These are the true schools of cowardly 
and savage feroeity, and not of manly eouragCi as too many 
hava sof poi^ ^ 



Q.UEEN ANNE^S FARTHINGS. 




It should be the high and peculiar province of 
periodical literature to dispel, not to augment, popu- 
lar illusions 5 hnd as it is the object of this work to 
disseminate truth and useful knowledge, we cannot 
enter upon a more fitting task than to examine into 
the reputed merits of the Farthings of Queen 
Anne. 

It oftens comes to pass that an article which is 
not in itself essentially valuable, acquires a value on 
the ground of its scarcity. Hence the high esteem 
and the immense value, in which these farthings have 
been held in every part of the United Kingdom and 
the colonies. The popular belief has been for many 
years that there were only three of them struck, and 
that the die broke on striking the third. Two of 
these, it is further said, are in the British Museum; 
and an immense fortune would be acquired by him 
who should discover the third. 

We are told that the origin of this fabulous creed 
is this ; — that, many years ago, a lady of Yorkshire 
having accidentally lost a Queen Anne's farthing, 
which from some circumstance or other had become 
valuable to her, offered a large reward for its recovery, 
and thereby imparted to it a fallacious and ridiculous 
value. 

To come now to the actual fact respecting these 
farthings, we must state that there are in the British 
Museum sis, or we may say eight, distinct varieties of 
them ; but only one of these varieties was circulated. 
Of this variety we have given at the head of this 
article, a cut of the obverse and reverse sides. Mr. 
Till, a distinguished medallist, says that he has in his 
cabinet eighteen of them ! — ^that he has seen thirty- 
eight of them at one time ! — and that, though Queen 
Anne's fEurthings are not so numerous as others, yet 
that hundreds of them must have been issued, as 
they are by no means rare. 

The other five specimens were only patterns, and 
were never regarded but as medals; as from some 
reason not now to be explained, they were not struck 
for currency. The obverse side, that is, the side con- 
taining the head, of these five specimens, is very 
similiar to that of the once-current farthing. Three 
of them have the same superscription as that on the 
obverse of the real farthing: of the two others, one 
has Anna Aygvsta, and the other Anna Regina. 
The reverse side of the last-mentioned medal is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the real farthing. One 
other is similiar; and, of the remaining three, one 
has the figure of peace with the olive-branch, drawn 
in a chariot by two horses, with the superscription 
Pax Missa per Orbem (peace is sent through the 
world). Another has Britannia sitting as usual, but 
in a porch ; and the remaining one has the figmre of 
Britannia standing, instead of sitting, with the super- 
scription Bello bt Pace (in War and Peace). This 
last-mentioned pattern is very rare, and is remarkable 
for having the letters sunk or cut in, instead of 
prominent A specimen of this has not been long 
in the British Museum: it is in a defective state; 
and only two more of this variety are known. A 
fine specimen of this sort would fetchmore than 10/. 
^ The average value of the different varieties is from 
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1/. to 3/. The real farthing is held to be worth from 
7«. to a guinea, according to its fineness and 
clearness. It passed for some time, and is supposed 
to have been originally hoarded for its beantjr and 
peculiarity;' it being the only copper coin of Anne*s 
reign« excepting the halfpence, which are all patterns, 
and were never circulated. The date of the real 
fsurthing is 1714;— that of the patterns belongs to the 
year before or after | excepting the Anna Rbgina, 
which is of the same year with the real farthing. 

The other two varieties, if such they may be called, 
are similar, the one to the real farthing, and the 
other to one of the patterns. The pattern farthings of 
Queen Anne are also met with in fine gold and silver. 

The above-mentioned copper or bronze coins were 
executed by an eminent artist, of the name of Croker, 
and very few of modem date can compete with them 
in beauty. 

It is necessary for us to take notice of a small 
medal, or token, of brass, of Queen Anne's time, of 
which there are hundreds. It is about the size of a 
farthing but thinner. On the obverse side is an 
execrable bust of the Queen, with a long scraggy 
neck, unlike that of this sovereign, with £e super- 
scription Anna Dei Gratia. On the reverse are 
the royal arms in the shape of a cross; sometimes it 
is plain, but frequently found with roses between 
the shields ; but all of bad workmanship. Their date 
is generally 1711. These are for the most part the 
pieces which have caused such fruitless trouble and 
vexation to the finders, and such tedium to the 
medallists, — particularly the officers of the medal-room 
of the British Museum, who have been expected to 
purchase them. These counters are undeserving of 
notice, excepting to proclaim them as being of no 
yalue at all. 

Before we quit 'these details, we will relate a few 
anecdotes in point, on the subject of the farthings 
themselves, and the vile tokens of brass. 

A publican, having once procured one of the brass 
tokens, placed it in his window as the real farthing of 
Queen Anne. Credulous persons, fiur and near, came 
to view this great " curiosity;** and the publican still 
persisted in making the thing conduce to the advan- 
tage of his house, though a distinguished medallist 
exhibited to him a real, but common, farthing of 
Queen Anne. 

About the year 1814 a person in Ireland was 
punished with twelve months* imprisonment for 
secreting one of these farthings. He was shopman 
to a confectioner in Dublin, and having taken the 
farthing in business, he substituted a common one for 
it; but, not keeping his own counsel, and offering it for 
ssie, his master demanded the treasure as his pro- 
perty; the shopman refused to give it up, was brought 
into the Recorder*s court, and there received the 
sentence mentioned above. 

Some few years ago, a poor labourer and his wife 
came toiling on foot from Yorkshire to London with 
one of the brass counters, in the hope of making their 
fortune by it, and at last found it entirely worthless. 
Another came all the way from Bedfordshire, with a 
real, but common, farthing of Anne for the same 
purpose. lu the Numismatic Journal of 1836, we 
are told that, in the summer of that year, a poor 
fellow travelled with one from Exeter to London, at 
considerable expense, thinling to make his fortune 
by the disposal of it:-— he was offered a shilling for it. 

There are, likewise pattern hal/'penee of Queen 
Anne, of seven different varieties, but none struck for 
common currency. They are all very scarce; but the 
most frequent specimens are those, in which we find 
the Britannia ynih a rose and thistle. 



We trust that all far-famed curiosities, which have 
a factitious, undeserved value imputed to thero, will 
be brought down to their proper level, and so cease 
to impose upon ignorant and unthinking people; and 
that such people, by the cheap and universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge, will be less apt to be deluded by 
their own fancies, or by mere popular errors. 



ON POISONS AND SECRET POISONING. 

No. It 

The most remarkable example of secret poisoning, in 
recent times, was the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, who 
lived at Paris in 1 670. An officer named St. Croix, of 
good family but ruined reputation, having formed an 
intrigue with her, her friends procured his confinement 
in the Bastille, where he acquired from some Italians 
the art of compounding poison. On his liberation he 
hastened to the marchioness, and imparted to her his 
acquisition, as a means of revenging themselves and 
of bettering their ruined fortunes. She eagerly 
entered into his views, and carried on the horrid 
trade with a diabolical activity. Her husband, father, 
brothers, and sister, quickly perished. She is said 
to have disguised herself as a nun, and distributed 
poisoned biscuits to the poor, in order to try the 
efficacy of her poisons. Her career was cut^ short 
by an accident A glass mask, which St. Croix wore 
while preparing his poisons, fell off; and he was found 
suffocated in his laboratory. A casket was also 
found there which was directed to Madame Brin* 
villiers, but opened by the police. It contained 
poisons sufficient to destroy a community, labelled 
differently according to their effects, as ascertained 
by experiments on animals. St. Croix's servant was 
seized, tortured, and confessed the crimes of his 
employers, in which he had aided. The marchioness 
escaped, but at last was captured, and having under- 
gone the torture with inflexible courage, was beheaded. 
On her person was found a full confession and detail 
of her horrible crimes. This punishment did not put 
a stop to the crime of poisoning in France, which 
was very common between the years 1670 and 1680. 

This led to the establishment of a tribunal at Pteis, 
called the ''chambre ardente*' or ''chambre de 
poison/' which, soon becoming perverted into a state 
engine, was abolished in 1680. Among the last 
persons punished by it were two women named La 
Yoisin, and La Vigoureux, and a priest named Le 
Si^. These parsons^ having pretended to the gift 
of fortune-telling, met with great success, but not 
content with this« they endeavoured to increase their 
means by the secret sale of a poison, quaintly termed 
''poudre de succession.*' Numbers of persons of 
high rank were in the habit of consulting diem upon 
their fates, without ever suspecting their dealing in 
poison. But they, having kept a list of their dupes, 
on their arrest by the police denounced these persons 
as having employed tl^m as poisoners. Numbers of 
the highest rank were imprisoned until they could 
prove their innocence: the duchess of Soissons, 
mother of Prince Eugene, was obliged to quit France, 
and the Marshal Luxembourg was thrown into the 
Bastille, where he remained many months. Many 
persons of the commoner sort were executed, as were 
the pretended fortune-tellers, after suffering cruel 
torments. 

The nature of the poisons employed by these 
secret poisoners is involved in great mystery. It ia 
howeva probable that the ancienU chiefly derived 
theirs from the animal or vegetable kingdoms, as 
mineral pqiffona.aie^ fw the I^.B^,^.ope^,^ 
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rativelf lute discovery.*^' Aqmot authors 9peak 
frequently of hemlock, aconite, and poppy, )^ut owing 
to t^9 de^ciei^t i^pd conftued bo^apical 4e§pnp^Qp« 
pf thppe ^iiiie^, f|; i^ do»|ljtfd w}ietber tbpy fndicatpd 
^p ^apap planU as ourselves by \\^onp napaep. Many 
o)d i^]:^tbor8 also bear tpstimony to tbe preparation 
of tfn active poison from tl^e sea-bare, vhile tbey all 
agree in the poisonous nature of tbe venom of the 
toad, which was supposed to form one of the most 
active ingredieifts of the poison ^^d by ^ocufta. 
Tbe opinion of the poisonous nature of the toad has 
descended to comparatively recent times, and Sir 
Thomas Browne treats of it as one of the vulgar 
errors. Borelli Yallisnerri and others fnaintain the 
harmlessness of this animal, and say it is eaten with 
impunity, and modern naturalists recognise no poison* 
ous species. The circumstance of this reptile pos- 
sessing the power of occasionally ejecting an acrid 
secretion from its skin, which creates local irritation 
to the parts to which it is applied, may have aided in 
establishing tbe opinion of its poisonous nature. 

There is great reason to believe that the ancients 
formed their poisons by a combination of narcotic 
plants : the composition of the "acqua della Toffana,*' 
and of the "eau de Brinvilliers/' has been much dis* 
cussed. The former is usually supposed to have 
been a preparation of arsenic, and the latter to have 
consisted principally of corrosive sublimate. The 
celebrated " poudre de succession" was supposed to 
consist of finely powdered diamond, glass, or enamel, 
but there has always been much difference of opinion 
as to whether these substances are poisonous or not. 
While many experiments are related to sbo^ their 
harmlessness, several modem authors have detailed 
fhtal results which followed their exhibition. CelUni, 
in his Autobiography, says that his life was attempted 
by diamond-powder, and the same substance has been 
supposed to have been used for poisoning Henrietta, 
duchess of Orleans, in the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and of Sir Thomas Overbury. If it act 
as a poison at all, it must do so from the irritation its 
hard particles produce j and upon the same principle 
the chopped hair, said to be used in Turkey, can only 
aet. Dr. Oppenheim thinks that corrosive sublimate 
is the chief poison so frequently employed by the 
Turks, but Mr. Madden considers it to be, from its 
tastekssness, arsenic. Professor Beckman says the 
poison used in the East, called ^' powst,'* is prepared 
fromi the juice of the poppy. 

Dr. Beck states that secret poisoning has penetrated 
even into the forests of America, for a celebrated 
c^iief of the Omawhaws, named Blackbird, gained 
an immense reputation by thue dispatching all who 
were opp.osed to him, by means of arsenic, which 
the villany of the traders supplied him with. The 
skill with which the natives of- Africa and the Ame- 
rican Indians prepare the upas and other deadly 
poisons is well known, and Beckman says, by the 
confessions of several culprits, the effects which 
were supposed by the Africans to result from the 
Obeah magic are found to result from the inflnence 
of poison. 

The credulity of former times is manifested in the 
belief of the manner in which poison might be ad- 
ministered. Thus accounts of poisoned flowers, fruits, 
and gloves are frequent. Plutarch reports that Fary- 
satis, by anointing only one side of a knife with 
poison, and dividing a bird with it into two parts, 
poisoned Statira with the one portion, and consumed 
the other herself with impunity. livia poisoned the 
figs on a tree, whence her husband was accustomed 
to pluck them. Tipot says that John of GastiUe was 
poisoned by a pailr of boots prepared by a Tnxk* 



ia[e|iry %\^ Si^th a«|fl the qftesn of Navar^ we»B 
poisoned J^rJth g|pvef . A pjropopal was ipade to destroy 
EJjzal^^li l>7 WplftrtPgb^r Wddle, an4 Loird E*»e?p 
by anointing liis chai^r. ^\f% 4i^io« u> ker J^lmoifs (f 
Q^cp^ Elizabeth, says ''The queen in mounting' woul^ 
transfer t^e oii^tfpeiit toher l^and: yfith her band she 
w^ likely to touch her month and nostrils, and, from 
tbe virvlence of tbe poisop, certain death would follow.** 
The s^me aiithof quotes a piinute pf council in tbe 
handwriting of CecU, '* That no m^nnpr of perfujtne, 
cither in apparel, sleevpf , gloves, pr suph jilf e, pr other- 
wise tbi^t shall be apppinted for her majesty's savour, 
be presented by any strang^i: oir pther perion, but that 
tbe same be corrected by pome Qther fime*'* 



TRIUMPHS OYBR BODILY SUFFERING, 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE If ANDAN8 OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

We have all admired the practical philosophy of the 
man, who, when sick of a painful disease, thanked 
God that he was not subject to ^, still more painful 
one; and w))en pnder tbe pressure of tbe latter, 
foiind cause for cheerfulness that he WM i^ot visited 
with both diseases at the fame tiipe. Akin to this 
was the npble fortitudp of the mariner, ^ho, when a 
limb was carried aw^y by i^ cannon-ball, congratulated 
l^jmself that it was Rpt his head. I do not say that 
any one pap find cbeeffulne^s in contemplating euch 
Spartan spirits bu( that t))iere is a religious fortitude 
wbicii di»arni« the cpn^mpn illf of life of much of 
theif: power, and eyep enable^ tbe fnfferev tp find 
^njoyqient in t\ke midst pf them. 

The red men of ^be North Ameripan foreats endure, 
with the most invincible apathy, all the firms of 
torture which the ingenuity pf their enemies can 
devise j nor can thjs apparent insensibility to pain and 
fear be referred to pore callous frames, and nerves of 
obti^ser f|pe^ng, but to the astonishing result of their 
institi^tipns, and the ipfluence ot their public opinion. 
Placf a sufficient motive, indeed, l>efore a human 
l^eing, and the proper witnesses around him, and he 
may be disciplined to endure anything without show- 
ing n fubdued spirit. The mos^ timid women have 
gone through the most awful operations of surgery 
without a groan, while the attendants hare been 
carried out in a state of insensibility, unable ctcu 
to witness what another could triumph over in silent 
fortitude. 

Innumerable instances proye to ns that aatooe has 
kindly endowed us with reason and mental vigonr to 
such an extent, that under the influence of right 
motive and training, no possible form of suffmng can 
be presented, over which this power may not manifetti, 
and has not gained, a complete triumph. Of these 
examples, let us regard the blessed martyrs of our 
religion. These prove that this undaunted self- 
possession, in every . conceivable shape and degrea of 
agony, was not the result of a rare and peculiar tem- 
perament, or want of sensibility, or the possession of 
uncommon physical courage; that it was not because 
there was no perception of danger, or susceptibility of 
pain; this magnanimity, this impassibility to fear and 
pain, and death, has been e^ibited in nearly equal 
people, of every age, each sex, and all conditions. 
All the shades and varietiee of natural and mental 
difference of character were noted in the deportment 
of the sufferers } but tbey ^ere alike in the stem 
proof of a courage whieh defied death. The fact is 
proved by them, as strongly as a moral fact can be 
proved, that the mind of every indiyidnal might -find 
in itself a native aetf-possessioa and vkonr, to enable 
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it to display an entire aacendancy over fear, pain, and 
death. 

Nor does this fact rest solely for support on the 
history of martyrs. We eonld find examples of it 
in every department of history, aSd every view of 
human character. The timid and effeminate white 
man shivers, and scarcely credits his senses, as he sees 
the yoang Indian warrior of North America, smoking 
his pipe, singing his songs, boasting of his victories, 
and uttering his menaces, wheii enveloped in a slow 
of fire, apparently as unmoved, and as unconscious 
pain, as if sitting at his ease in hi^ own cabin. 

Mr. Catlin, an American traveller and an artist, 
who has lately returned from a most successful expe- 
dition into the far wilds of the west, confirms all pre- 
vious accounts of the undying fortitude of the Ame- 
rican Indians. Mr. Catlin having become folly con- 
vinced that from various causes, which cannot here 
be touched upon, that these tribes are rapidly declining, 
and that very many will in a few years become entirely 
extinct, set out« to use his own words, "alone, unaided, 
and unadvised, resolved (if my life should be spared), 
by the aid of iny brush and pen, to rescue from 
oblivion so much of their primitive looks and customs 
as the industry and ardent enthusiasm of one lifetime 
could accomplish.*' 

He devoted seven years in visiting forty-eight sepa- 
rate tribes, residing within the United States, and the 
British and Mexican territories. Besides purchasing 
an immense number of costumes and domestic native 
manufactures, he painted 3 1 portraits of distinguished 
men and women of the different tribes, and 200 other 
pictures, descriptive of Indian countries, their villages, 
games, and general customs ^ which are at present 
being exhibited in the Egyptian Hall, London. Four 
of these pictures represent the voluntary tortute which 
the young men of the tribe called the Mandans 
endmred, so long as that tribe was in existence 5 but to 
make the narrative the more distinct, let us devote a 
few words to theur history. 

The Mandaiis, btherwise called the See-pShs-ka-nu-^ 
wUiA-kd-kee, that is. People of the Pheasants, when 
visited by Mr. Catlin, were a iimall tribe of 2000 souls, 
living in two villages on the great river Missouri, 1800 
miles above its junction with the Mississippi. The 
natives lived in earth-covered lodges, and their 
villages were defended by strobg picquets or stakes, 
eighteen feet high, ahd a ditch. The chief wore a 
splendid costume, with a head-dress of raven*s quills, 
and carried two pipes of peace in his handj but 
the second chief, named the Four Bears, was the 
favourite and poptllar man of the nation. He wore a 
head-dress of war-eagles' quills and ermine, extending 
quite to the ground, and surmounted by the horns of 
the buffalo and skin of the tnagpie. Mr. Catlin 
records a peculiarity belonging to this tribe alone, 
that about one in twelve, of both sexes and of all ages, 
had the hair of a bright silvery gray, and exceedingly 
coarse and harsh, some^^liat tike a horse's mane. In 
1837, three years after Mh Catlin's Visit, the small- 
pox was introduced by sdme traders attiongst the 
Mandans, and only thiirty-one idi'vlved, and these 
were soon destroyed by their enfeinieS, k» tiiat the 
whole race is now utteriy extinct. 

In reference to the fbur picthres abote Mentioned, 
Mr. Catlin observes that ihe i^hbsiding of the Flood 
was commemorated at an annual ceremony by the 
Mandans, and thkt at the saifoe titne all the young 
men that had arrived at manhood during the pre- 
ceding year went through an ordeal of voluntary 
bodily toirture, after which they were entitled to the 
respect of the chiefs and to the privilege of going on 
war-parties. 



The first picture represents the interior of the 
Medicine, or Mystery-Lodge of the Mandans, during 
the first three successive days of the annual ceremony. 
The young ilien are seen lying around the sides of the 
lodge, their bodies covered With clay of different 
colours, and their respective shields and war-weapons 
hanging over their heads. The floor and sides of the 
lodge are ornamented With gi'een willbw-boughs. In 
the middle lies the old medicine-man, or mystery- tii an, 
who cries to the Great Spirit all the time, and watches 
these youtlg men, who fast and thirst four days and 
nights preparatdry to the torture. 

The second picture describes the BuffUo Dadbe, 
which took place at the same time, outside the lodges 
and to the strict observance bf which the natives 
attributed the supply of buffaloes for food during the 
following season. The third picture repiresenis the 
interior of the mystery- lodge, as it appeared to Mir. 
Catlin on the afternoon of the fourth day. A number 
of young risen are seen reclining and fasting, as in the 
first picture ; others of them have uhdergone the ibr* 
ture, and taken out of the lodge, and others yet are se^n 
in the fnidst of the most horrid cruelties. A scalping- 
knife, hacked so as to render its edge like that of a 
saw, is passed through the muscular parts of the 
body, through the soft parts of the legs and arms, 
and underneath the muscles of the breast and bdck ; 
wooden splints, or large flat skewers made of a strong 
wood, are passed throtlgh these holes in the flesh, 
and the young men are hUhg up to the roof of the 
lodge by ropes attached to the splints in ihe upper 
part of their bodies, while heavy weights, as bufiaio- 
skins, war-weapons, &c., are hung upon the splints 
in the arms and lees, so as to add to the agony of the 
sufferer. While thus suspended in the air, by means 
of their own flesh, each young man is swung round 
by another With a pole, till he faints, and then he is 
let down. One is seen who has been let down, and 
got strength enough to crawl to the f)ront part of tbe 
lodge, where he is offering to the Great Spirit the 
little finger of his left hand, by laying itjan a buffalo- 
skin, while another chops it off with a hatchet. In 
the right of this picture are all the chiefs and dignita- 
ries of the tribe, looking on. 

As a great favour, Mr. Catlin was admitted within 
this lodge to witness these excruciating scenes; be 
painted the whole from life, and says that not so much 
as a groan was heard to come from the tortured, but 
that the silence was so painfully intense, that he could 
hear the rasped scalping-knife tearing rather than 
cutting through the flesh of the young men, and that 
while tears were rolling down his face, and he felt 
almost too sick to paint the dreadful ceremony, the 
young men were anxious to attract his attention, Uiat he 
might represent them with the calm smile upon their 
features, which reigned triumphant over all these terri- 
ble trials. So far, however, were the Mandans from 
being essentially a cruel and a Savage race, that they 
received Mr. Catlin with every kindness and hospi- 
taUty, and that enthusiastic traveller is eloquent in 
behalf of the better quaUties of this annihilated tribe 
of opr fellow-creatures. 

The fourth picture represents what was called the 
Last Race. After they had all been tortured in the 
above manner in the mystery-lodge, the young men 
were led out with the weights, buffalo- skins, &c., still 
hanging to their flesh. A circle was formed, and each 
of the sufferers, taken by two athletic and fresh young 
men, one on each side, was forced to run round and 
round, till he fainted aWay. He was then dragged 
with his face in the diirt until all the weights were dia- 
engaged from him, by tearing the flesh oat, whenj 
they dropped him and he ]«]&.jQ^«UuftppeanuicelLC 
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corpse, until the Gireat Spirit, as they said, gave him 
strength to rise and walk home to his lodge. 

Ail that has been found necessary, says Mr. Flint, 
when speafaLing of other tribes, to procure this heroism, 
is that the children from boyhood should be constantly 
under a discipline, every part and step of which tends 
directly to shame and contempt at the least manifes- 
tation of cowardice, in view of any danger, or of* a 
shrinking consciousness of pain in the endurance of 
any sufifering. The males so trained never fail to 
show the fruit of their discipline. Sentenced to death, 
they almost invariably scorn to fly from their sentence 
when escape is in their power. If in debt, they desire 
a reprieve, that they may hunt, until their debts are 
paid: they then voluntarily return and surrender 
themselves to the executioner. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for a friend to propose to suffer for his 
friend, a parent for a child, or a child for a parent. 

A proof that this is the fruit of training, and not of 
native insensibility, is that this contempt of pain and 
death is considered a desirable trait only in the males. 
To fly, like a woman, — like her to laugh, and weep, 
and groan, arc expressions of contempt which they 
apply to their enemies with ineffable scorn. The 
females, almost excluded from witnessing the pro- 
cesses of painful discipline by which the males 
acquire their mental hardihood, partake not of the 
fruits of it, and with some few exceptions, are 
shrinking and timid, like the children of civilisation. 

The triumph obtained over bodily suffering is the 
most serene and sublime ascendancy of mind over 
matter, of the spirit over the body; it is the most im- 
posing spectacle we can witness, the clearest proof we 
can contemplate, that we have that within us which is 
not all clay, not all mortal. The instinctive practices 
of savage life, as well as the refined cruelties of a 
heathen civilisation, teach us that man can obtain this 
triumph over pain for his own sake; but Christianity 
enables him to triumph thus for the sake of others: 
and by accustoming the mind to the possibility of 
being ourselves subjected, from whatever cause, to 
suffering; to keep the heart in readiness to act its part 
for the sake of others, as well as for its own, by study- 
ing the supreme fortitude evinced by fellow-creatures of 
every age and nation, may save us from the enfeebling 
luxuries, the enervating habits, the effeminate and 
soul-undoing refinements that surround on all sides 
and would lull asleep the better energies of those 
young persons, at the present day, who are placed 
above the '^stimulus of necessity.'* 



THE SCYTHIAN PBESENXa 

A FABLS. 

Wrek Persia, in her proud estate. 
Sat like a queen, with heart elate. 
Recounted all her conquests gain'd. 
And sigh'd for vict'ries that remain'd ; 
When Babylon had felt her hand, 
And Thrace acknowledg'd her commandy 
E'en barbarous Scythia heard from far 
The rumours of approaching war 1 

Then met the scattered tribes to form 
Devices 'gainst the coming storm ; 
And ere the sun had set, that day 
Their messenger was on his way. 
Direct for Persia's court, to bear 
The ScYTHiAK Prebekts, cuU'd with csfs;- 
An offering, curiously deeign'd 
To speak that grim assembly's mind. 

High in the royal presence-room, 
Bededc'd from Persia's richest loom, 
flush'd with alternate hope and prid^ 
With lords and satraps at his side^ 
Darius sat: his &noy trsc'd, 
Oe'r 8(7thia's dry and distant wasts^ 



His gallant army's rich success. 
And laurels in the wilderness 1 

The stranger came with homage meety 
And laid a (»8ket at his feet ; 
Then rais'd the lid with studious care. 
And shoVd the living treasures there. 
A Bird, a Mouse, a FVog, were found, 
And, last, a sheaf of arrows bound. 
No message did the herald bring, 
Save this— <'The Scythiakb' OFFEaivat** 

The startled Bird took instant flight; 
The Mouse escaped in wild afiright ; 
The Frog o'erleapt the nearest bar. 
Where lay the instruments of war. 

Darius turning to the crowd 
Of silken courtiers, cried aloud ; 
^ And now. Sirs, let your wisest man 
Explain these s]rmbols, if he can." 

On bended knee, with downcast eye, 
A &vourite satrap made reply : — 
^O king, rejoice ! yon Bird is giv*n 
To represent the air, the heav'n : 
The Mouse a lively image gives 
Of Earth, wherein that creature lives : 
The Frog in water finds delight; 
Whilst arrows are the mmi of might I 
Thus all the earth, and air, and sea, 
Are yielded to thy sovereignty : 
And Scythians to that fame of thine 
The battle and their arms resign.*' 

Then said the king, with gli^den'd brow, 
^Well, honest Gobryas, what say'st thouT 

^'O King, thy servant shall express 
The truth, in words of soberness. 
The presents that this Scythian brings 
Are types of strange and bitter things. 
Dost go to war with Scythia's host! 
Then learn the end, and count thy cost! 
Mark how yon fowl hath sought the sky: 
So, King Darius, thou shalt fly ! 
The Mouse to yon sly covert fled. 
So shalt thou Ude thy fallen head ! 
And like the Frog o'erleap the bar, — 
Th/ne own intrenchments for the war.' 
Nay more (to own the emblem true) 
The Scythians with their darts pursue, 
Till wond'ring eyes behold at last. 
Thy glory gone, thy victories past !** 

That honest Gobryas construed well 
The Scythian^ gifts, let history telL 

And oh ! that wicked men from hence 
Would view the gifts of Providence, 
Not as rewards, but warnings, given. 
Ere yet the way is olos'd to heav'n. 

For then, when guilty souls would fly 
Far from the Judge's wrathful eye- 
Would fain o'erpass, to shun that scene^ 
The barrier, and the "gulf between,** 
And, lest th' eternal Lamb condemn. 
Call on the rocks to cover them — 
ho I for the still rebellious heart. 
The bow is bent, and flx'd the dart! M. 




%* The Inoftoit on wUch the above fable to founded, to velatsd, thoi«h 
with ioiiie vartotiont, Xij Hsboootus, IY. 131—2. 

LONDON: 

JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 

Ilr WnKLTNuMBBsa, vkiob Oiib Psifinr, avd i» Motrtatr Paeti* 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MALTA. No. I. 



1. OEMBftJkli AEMARKSw 

Tt it as easy to acquire, as it is difficult to give, the first 
idea of the placeg and persons that compose any given 
history, the mere names of which must he repeated again 
anJ again, and as often without imparting any information, 
unless there previouslv exist in the readers mind some 
definite.ldea of these elements of knowledire— unless there 
are wmto lentet-httoks already driven into the hrain. as a 
clever nHirt hH« t^ualftlly enough expressed himself, whereon 
to h«ng tt^\\ IWcU attd afUr-associations. Ih lh« island of 
Ithaca, aw \^\%Xi lt#i*«f, and an educated tnati, (for h« 
spoke 8tt*U*h^ amti^hgBl ©thW alrange questions, ot^ce 
asked itm WHt»f »f tWa pti^t ho# ^r England was fwtn 
London \ at\d a elark th an Alhetiiaii govef umMJt office 
inniiired if VtatiM wem fki^ dlttant fh>m Amen«a( he has 
also been askiMl by ati fingUsh w»cnam at^mpUshad at har 
piano, if Aihatia wara Ih Oreace \ and haa heard anothat a 
very a<i^m^Ushed m\i»iaianv deaaHlM an occurt^nca aa 
having takan plaaa *^ in Madeira* or some other to#n in 
Pornigal.*' Add la tha«a» the Bnfflish in ganeral supposa 
Denierara to lie an Mdnd in the We»t Indies^ and Meaieo 
a state of SiMt^ AVuaHea^ hor is ft long ninM Monmouth 
has leased t« iM in Wales. 1N> racord errors is almost as 
•.nuti'uctiv^ aa tn i-a^star truth* ; ibr men are not apt to 
forget tha pa^)»abie mi«takea af otheta, while theae iMt 
unn^qufenlly telltiftt thair o^n. 

Casual offifti^rranaaa ai\en bring places end persons upon 
the surfarei ai it %arai of the public mind; individual 
attention is drkWn 10 a particular subject by the public 
prints of the dav \ hfti af\er fact soon accumulates, and 
excites surprise tnatso much interesting material could have 
escaf)ed previous notice. When her gracious majesty the 
queen dowager* Adelaide Went there to pass the winter of 
1838 9, thousands a»*ked "Where i* Malta?'* Upon this 
" tenter-hook'' we Will try to hang a fow of the most itt» 
portant a»»ocietions of the place.' 

Ttie Mediterranean Sea is about two thousand miles in 
length from Gibraltar to {Nilestine« and the Maltese islands 
are very nearly half way between these two places. They 
are a group of lovi^ rocky islands, 58 miles, or fourteen houra* 
sail, in a uatix-i^ boat with a tolerable wind, from the nearest 
point of Sicily, and 179 miles from Cape Demas, the nearest 
point on the mainland of Africa. Malta, which is the 
lurgest of lhe«^ inlands^ is considerably smaller than the 
Ihle of Wiifhu off the Hampshire coast, being only 17| 
niil'>s in leng\h> and ^\ \\\)\v% broad. It consists of an 
immense soft^ white» caioareous rock» covered with a thin 
stratum of eartht tfeldoni . exceeding more than a foot in 
depth ; of an in^gular fbrm, the south-western sides pre- 
senu for the niosi partv anly perpendicular rocks ; the north- 
east, ht>we\'e^ oners several commodious harboura. and 
Yaletta, the prei^ent eaoital, is built upon a tongue of land 
whtt^h divides IWo of tne largest of these at the north- 
eastern corner of the island. Standing on thia tongue of 
land, wilh the fk^ louards the north, in front of the be- 
-iiolffer, is the tideleas Mediterranean, on the norizon of 
whiih may be seen, with a clear day and a good eye, the 
snowv top of ^tna, )28 miles distant; upon his right, and 
ronsequently eastwartl, is a maj^nificent harbour 3400 yards 
in length 450 Vanis Wide at its entrance^ and opening up 
into several con\-enient inlels, which are land-locked. To 
the westward and the left is a smaller harbour, called Mar- 
sauujs-elh), itignifVing a ))lace of shelter, where all ^^ssels 
from the Eant are first compelled to pass an appointed 
period of quarantine before they are allowed to enter the 
** Grand Hnrhout/* This sketch of the position and capa- 
bilities of the capital of Malta will be made clearer by 
comparing it with the bird's-eye view given on the preceding 
page. Mansa Scirocco Bay to the south-east, and 8t. 
Julian's, St. Paul\ and that of Melleha to the north-weat* 
com))lete the list of the smaller harbours. 

Tlie point of land on which Valetta stands ia ^00 fieet 
bIio\c the lex-el of the sea, but as it joins the mainland) it 
becomes Considerably lower; and iMa only as the southern 
shore is neared, that'the island gradually rises to the height 
of several hundred feet. To the westward of the city, 
however, a ridge of land, running north and south, divides 
the island into two unequal parts. There are no streami 



in Malta, and but fc^ sprifiga. The principal dafilas and 
tallays run from south-west to north-east. 

About three miles and a-half to the north-west of Malta 
is another island called Goso, ten milea long^ by more ihafi 
five in breadth, and of an oval form. It is bounded by 
perpendicular rocks on all sides, which in one part rise to 
the height of 570 feet above the level of the sea, and thia 
particular point serves aa a landmark to vosaata aotning 
fh)m the westward, and is sa feet higher than any |iaK of 
Malta. This island has a greater depth of soil, is more 
undulated, and more fhiitfVki than, tha former, but oflera 
Inleu only (br tha smaller craft. As a passing observation 
we may say, that the ancients dOaeribe doio aa being sur- 
rounded With good harbours, wUioh tells volumaa about the 
inaigniflaance of their navies. 

In the ohannal hatween these two islands is another, 
named Cuminoi two milea in length, and one in breadth ; 
naar this fa tha rock Cominotto» whiah name shows the 
piayfhl way the Italian language expreasea aiza, or any 
othar Common quality, by slightly varying tha ends of 
words. To tha south of the whMe Is an Unititiabited, rocky 
ialet called Filfola or Pilfk, about Which we know nothing 
more than tha Maltese proverb, *' Sea f ilfbla and die/^ 
meaning, wa ptasumok ironieal aaataay at tha baauty of a 
barren rock. 

It has been supposed that thase islanda are the remaina 
of a large tract of land which onoe extended towarda the 
south-west, and whioh resisted the violence that caused the 
destruction of the country, of which, if this hypothasis be 
true, they formed a part From the sea, their present ap- 
pearance is that of flat islands, not visible at a greater dis- 
tance than twenty-four miles, and at no point rising so high 
aa 600 foot above ita level. 

S. BAAIT BttftORT OF TRB UAlTB81lSt.AirD8. 

As the plan of the port gave to the reader a more definite 
idea of the place than verbal description, so the following 
bird*s^ye view of its history will show at once tha pHncipid 
epocha into which the sul^eot naturally divides itself. 

B.c. 402» The Carthagibiaiks have endie possession of Malta, 

343. 1'he Romans take it from Ui« Carthagiaians, 
A.lk. t The Goths poness Malta* 

533. Belisarius ekpels the Goths fh>m the islaad. 
870, or thereabouts. 1'ha Arabs Uke poi^easioQ of it. 

1 120. Roger, the Normatt conqaemr of SiciW, expels the Arabs. 

1630. TheMaltesis islands separated fVom Sicily by Charles the 
Fifth, and Kiven by him to the Koishts of St. Joha. 

179a. The grandmaster of the Kaifhis aurrsBdeia to Geaani 
Buonaparte. 

1800. Surrendered by the French to the English. 

A PhiBnioian colony from Tyre is said to have held these 
islands as early as the fourteenth century before the birth 
of Christ; and thia people used them as a harbour and a 
depat for the commerce and civilisation flowing from the 
East* aa they are now uaed for the same purpose by the 
merchants of the West, who are sending back, upon a 
counter current, the debt of ages, not without the interest. 
Ulysses, king of Ithaca, one of the Ionian islands, after 
having taken part in the destruction of the city of IVoy in 
the twelfth century B.C., is said to have wandered, amongst 
other places, to Sicily, where his companions stole and 
killed some oxen that were sacred to a heathen god; 
alarmed for their safety, they took ship and fled, but were 
wrecked upon a neighbouring island, and all were drowned 
except Ulysses himself. This island, then called Ogygia, 
is BuppOAed to have been Goso, close to Malta. 

The Tyro-Phasnicians, together with a few small aocietiea 
of Ionic Greeks, are said to have maintained, under an 
aristocratic constitution, their independence .till the fifth 
century before the Christian era, when they were assailed 
by the Carthaginians, to whom, after a feeble resistance, 
they are said to have submitted, Diodorus of Sicily saya 
that the colon ista were very rich ; that their housea were 
large and highly ornamented, and that the people were 
expert in many trades, and especially for their manufacture 
of linen {query cotton] cloths, which were held in great es* 
teem for fine and delicate texture. The esaot time at which 
the Carthaginians efiected this conquest is not known; they 
were in possession of the islands, however, in the year 
402 0,c, Other acoounto say the Greeks Meoeede4 the 
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Ptonieians, %ni that it was from tUem that the Car- 
tbaginiaas wrested tbem« Like the early history of aU 
eountriea, the first facts are involved in so much obscurity, 
that we shall find it more satisfactpry to press on to the 
following epoeht 

When the RQman^ ^onqm^red Sioil^.they topk possession 
ef Malta, and elected it ipto a mmiapium, which, in their 
law, denoted that individuals of places were invested with 
the rights and privileges Qf a Romaic citizen, a. title* how- 
ever, when bestowed upon foreign cities and peoplet but too 
often merely nominal in effeot. From fin oration of Cicero 
we learn that Verres, a Roman and rapacious prsator of 
Sieily, waa aeoused. anipngiit qtber crimes, of having plun- 
dered the temple ef Juno at Malta. This is instructive, 
as telling us the nature of (he idolatrous worship then in 
vogue in the island ; but we shall see, when we come to 
speak of the oaisting antiquities, that while these Roman 
fanes have all passed away, together with their creeds, 
the temples of a for higher antiquity remain until to-day. 
From this we may safely infer that there was an idolatry 
more deeply rooted as identified with the associations of an 
earlier age, which the Romans did not eradicate, and tq 
Ihe very altars of this pripneval worship we shall be able to 
introduee our readers in thf) seqnel. 

Figs, melons^ honey, cQttons, Sfc., were exchanged, at 
this timet for corn ; the linen cloth of Malta was considered 
as an artiele of luxury at Rome, A« a curious circmur 
atanoe, it may be mentioned that in a sepulchral urn, not 
long since diseqvered at €rozo, was found a coin of Anoient 
Britain. Acoording to the superstition of the age, a sipall 
pieoe of money was given to the dead to pi^y their passage 
aoross the waters that divide this life from the next exist-: 
onoe» and aa Britain became a Roman colony before the 
birth ef our Saviour, this provincial coin, struck, as it was 
eustomary, at Rome, might easily have passed with its 
possessors to any other part of that great empire ; and, 
ultimately, aeoordiog to their superstition, to the pocket of 
Charon, the reputed waterman of thqse invisible and 
doubtful wateia. 

To this time and place belong the shipwreck of St. Paul, 
as narrated in the twenty-seventh and twenty-eightb cbap- 
tera of the Aets of the Apostles. We are awc^re that a small 
island in th« Adriatie Sea has sometimes been mentioned 
as the seene of this part of St. Paul's sufferings, but with^ 
out any foundation further than the resemblance of the 
ancient names of the two planes. Paul came from Crete, 
and was on hi9 way to Rom^, and Malta was consequently 
almost in his course, which the other island was not. Paul 
wintered where he waa shipwrecked, together with 275 
other persons, and passed from thence at once to Sicily, 
whereaa the umaller and unhealthy Melite of the Adris^tic 
being within half a league of an excellent harbour, an4 
close to a riob mainland, would not have detained all theso 
ftrangera for such a length of time; nor, having detained 
them, oould they have gone from thence to Syracuse in 
Sicily, in those times of feeble navigation, without touching 
at^ome oUier port, which, as is evident from the narrative, 
they did not. Grotius, too, says there was an inscription 
discovered in Malta, in which the same expression occurred, 
as is met with in the seventh verse of the twenty-eighth 
ohapter of Aots, " the ehief man" of the island, whose 
father Paul healed ; the same Greek word being used by 
hoth writers, as if it bad been a conventional title of common 
use. TraditioOt idso, of the facts, exists in pne, and not in 
the other, of the islands* We have already mentioned St. 
Paul's Bays hero they say be wsls shipwrecked, which we 
believe to be true * St. PauFs Cave is also pointed out to 
the traveller, und hero they say he was imprisoned, but 
this there is no oeeasion to receive ; the Maltese, however, 
have evor aberisbed the general associations with their 
islanda und religion ; St. Paul is their p<^tron saint ; and 
although tfl^ditipn, taken apart from, pr in opposition to, 
otber witnoMies, is of po value, yet when strengthened by 
eiFeumsU^niial ovidenoe, must bf aHnw§fl to have the weight 
of an unbroken testimony. 

♦* Tbe barbarom peopU " th«flt *al sbpwed Paul and his 
eompanions qo littlo kindness, were the Roman-Maltese; 
they kindled a fire, am) received eyery one of tbe two 
hundred and three score and sii^teen qouls, apd lodged them 
courteously, and honoured them wi^ many bonoMrs* f^nd 
when tbey departed* they laded tbem with suoh things as 
were necessary. This happened a.d. 62, at which time 
the name of Malta was Mehte or Meliu. 

The iloinans maintainod theiri^^thority over these islands 
nntil Homo Ml .undsr tho BOWir of thn Goths; thes^, in 



their turn, were expelled by Belisarius,' the general, and 
afterwards the emperor of the East, in the year 533 a.d. 
The Arabs conquered Malta about 870 a.o., and having 
lost possession of it for several years, finally recovered it 
about 900 A.D., and put the Greek inhabitants, who were 
subject! of the Eastern empire, and their enemies, to the 
^word* In 11?0, Count Roger, the Norman conqueror of 
Sicily, took these islands, and expelled the Arabs; and 
they remained attached to Sicily until that island, together 
with Naples, fell into the hands of Charles the Fifth, em- 
peror of Germany, who granted them to the Knights Hos- 
pitallers of St . John, commonly known, fit the present day, 
as the Knights of Malta. 

9. BARLY HISTORY OV VHB KNIQHT8 OV MALTA* 

Then id Palestine, 
By the way-side, in sober grandeur stood . 
A hospital, that, night and day. received 
Tbe pilgrims of the west ; and, when 'twas asked, 
** Who are ilje noble founders V* every tongue 
At once replied, ** I'he merchants of Amalfi." 
That hospital, when Godfrey scaled the walls. 
Sent forth its holy men in complete steel ; 
And hence, the eowl rel nquisned for the helm. 
That chosen band, valiant, inviocible, 
So long renowned as champions of the Cross, 
In Rhodes, in Malta. — Rooers. 

AZfTHQUQH it is only forty years since these military fnara 
virtqully ceased to exist as an independent order, yet so 
little IS now known about them that we are compelled to 
say a few words concerning their origin, in order to make 
the narrative intelligible. 

•* It is written," says Sir William Segar, "that at tbe 
citie of Aniiens, in Picardie, a province of France, tb*»re 
Wa9 borqe % certaine gentleman, who. in his childhood, had 
bene brought up in learning: and being growen to man's 
estatei disposed himselfe to the exercise of armes, and 
therein long time continued. Afterwards, having attained 
riper yeres, he despised the world, and framed himselfe to 
a solitarielife, (^y one fully resolved to live in contemplation, 
qnseene of any but God alone. Having sometime remained 
in that solitarie sort, a suddaine desire he had to visite the 
^epplcbre where Christ was buried, which shortly after he 
did. And to the end that he might with securitie passe the 
barbarous nations, he apparalled himselfe like unto a phi- 
sition^ by which meane» without impediment, he performed 
hi^ jorney. Thus having passed the ditticulties of travell 
in divers strange countries, he arrived at Jerusalem, and 
being there, fell into acquaintance with Simon, patriarch 
of that citie, and in lamenting wise enformed him of the 
oppression and crueltie offered and dayly used by the 
Infidels tow^rdes tbe poore Christians in those count roys, 
whereunto Simon answered, that albeit tbe Christians in 
those countreys indured great outrages, yet they of Jerusa- 
lem suffered much greater, and should be forced to more^ 
if God did not defend^them.** 

This " certaine gentleman," who was no other than Peter 
the permit, was afterwards sent by the patriarch of Jeru- 
salexn to the pope, and temporal powers of Europe, to 
solicit succonr for the Christians of Palestine, "and many 
great kings and potentates consented to take in hand the 
recovery of the Holy Land from the oppression of the 
Infidels/' Hence arose the first crusade, the foremost body of 
which consisted of an undisciplined rabble of 60,000 fanatics, 
whose path was n^arked with every species of intemperance, 
and who were finally cut to pieces by tbe Turks, upon the 
plains of Nice, one of the chief cities of the Turkish king- 
dom of Roum, which then extended from the Hellespont 
to the frontiers of Syria. But others were behind, and 
Nice was soon invested by an army of 100,000 knights^ 
including their attendants, besides 600,000 pilerims, able 
tQ bear arms. In seven weeks that city surrendered, and 
in June of the following year, 1099, the standard of the 
cross was planted on the walls of Jerusalem. 

Two hospitals for tbe relief of pilgrims had already been 
founded at Jerusalem, while it was yet under Turkish thral- 
dom, by some merchants of Amalfi, in Italy, one of which 
was dedicated to St. John, a patriarch of Alexandria. 
This latter, which had hitherto been a secular establish- 
ment, now, in the enthusiasm of the period, became a 
monastic order: the hospitallers abjured the world, and 
formally dedicated themselves at the altar as the servants 
of the poor and of Christ Gerard, the father of the onler, 
died in th^ year 1118, or 1120, and was essentially a man • 
of peace; but Raymond du Puis, an ambitious warrior, was 
chosen as his successor, and, without absolving the monks 
from their former pbligations, to meet the exigencies of the 
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timest he added others equally arduous. He organized 
them into three classes, di£rering in birth, rank, and office: 
the first consisted of knights of justice, of patrician ancestry, 
whose duty was to fight; the second of priests, to perform 
the services of religion in church and camp» and to minister 
to the sick and wounded ; the third class, named Sergens, 
served either in the battle-field or the hospital, as required. 
Each brother, at hts profession, took vows of chastity, obe- 
dience, and poverty, all of which were broken in the latter 
times; and the knights further solemnly swore to defend 
Christianity with their swords. Their banner was a white 
cross on a red field, and hence they were often called *' the 
White Cross Knights/* 

In consequence of the crowd of knights that ralliedunder 
this standard, it soon became necessary to divide the order 
into separate nations, or languages, or tongues, as they have 
differently been denominated, which at first were those of 
Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Germany, 
and England. The government of the order was strictly 
aristocratic, the master, afterwards called the grand-master, 
being president of the council, and in the exercise of 
supreme jurisdiction. Princes supplicated to be buried in 
the habit and harness of these warrior monks; kings were 
proud to be enrolled under their victorious banner; and 
Alfonso the First, king of Arragon and Navarre, having 
no offspring, named the Knif^hts of the Hospital and Temple 
^an order similar to the former) heir:3 to both his crowns,— 
a deed which the subjects of those kingdoms very properly 
set aside. 

In 1 1 87, Jerusalem was taken by Saladin, and the knights, 
after the entire loss of the Holy Land, in 1291, withdrew 
to Cyprus. Here they remained eighteen years, when, 
snatching the Isle of Rhodes from the Saracens, in 1308, 
they settled there, and for more than 200 years were known 
by the name of the Knights of Rhodes. Time, however, 
had not softened the bitter rancour between the Christian 
and the Turk; and on the morning of the first of January, 
1523, the order was compelled to abandon Rhodes to l^oly- 
roan the First, surnamed the Magnificent, emperor of the 
Turks; but not before they had endured a long series of 
disasters with great physical and moral fortitude, and had 
been deserted bv all those '* great kings and potentates*' of 
Christendom, who had, in an earlier age, lavished the blood 
of their subjects upon the sepulchre of Christ in order to 
convert, by the robbery of conquest, and the wholesale 
massacres of people. Infidels, to that religion which says, 
*' Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is 
near.** 

4. COMMENCEMENT OF THE MODERN MILITARY 
IMPORTANCE OF MALTA. 

TouCBiNO at Candia, the knights of St. John passed to 
Messina, in Sicily, where the viceroy invited the grand- 
master, in the name of the emneror, Charles the Fifth of 
Germany, to make that eity his nome; but an enemy, as 
ruthless, and more subtle than the Turk, drove them forth 
once more in search of a refuge. The plague suddenly 
made its appearance ; and to escape the contagion, which 
they had probably themselves brought from the east, they 
took ship nearly as precipitately as they had done at Rhodes, 
and sailed to Baia, in the Gulf of Naples, carrying the 
disease along with them, of which several knights of dis- 
tinction died at sea during the passage. After a protracted 
sojourn in Italy, the emperor, Charles the Fifth, ceded for 
ever to the grand- master and religious fraternity of -St. 
John, *< in absolute title and fee simple," all the castles, for- 
tresses, and isles of Tripoli, Malta, and Gozo, upon various 
stipulations which are foreign to our present subject. 

No sooner was this cession rumoured of, than com- 
missioners were sent by the order to survey their new 
possessions which now consisted of the Maltese Islands, and 
the town of Tripoli on the coast of Africa. According to 
this oflicial report, which is a valuable authority, Malta 
18 described as nothing better than a shelterless rock of soft 
•and-stone, called tuffa, six or seven leagues long and three 
or four broad. The surface of the rock was scantily covered 
with earth, but of so codrse and arid a kind that grain 
refused to vegetate in it. It produced, however, abundance 
of figs, melons, and other fruits, besides cotton and cummin, 
which, together with honey, Were exchanged by the native 
traders for corn with their Sicilian neighbours. The island 
had no rivulets, and except in the interior, it was destitute 
of springs— consequently the inhabitants, as at the present 
day, had to store up the rain in cisterns. Fuel was so 



scarce that wood was sold by the poUtadj And the n&tiv^s 
usually dressed their food on fires made with thistles, or 
cow-dung dried in the sun. The Citta Notabile, or capital, 
occupied a rising ground in the centre of the island, and 
was a paltry, miserable, and defenceless place. The 
fortifications which commanded the harbours were insig- 
nificant and in ruins. The population was, at this time, 
about 12|000; but an uncultured soil, and the raoacity of 
corsairs, who made constant descents upon the u^and, 
sweeping away whole families into captivity, kept the 
inhabitants in constant fear and produced the natural 
results of insecurity. 

Gozo was described in the same report as separated 
from Malta by a channel about a league and a half wide, 
in the midst of which were two islets called Cumin and 
Cuminot. According to the survey, Gozo was eight leagues 
in circumference, destitute of harbours, and environed by 
shoals and reefs, but withal blessed with a fertile soil. 
The inhabitants amounted to about 5000, who dwelt like 
the people of Malta, in casMs, or villages. Their only 
defence from the corsairs was a badly fortified castle built 
on ahilL 

Constant attacks of Saracens and Turks had completely 
desolated these islands and their dependencies, and the 
impoverished inhabitants could barelv provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. In the' year 1516, onl^ 
fourteen years before this time, all the revenue which the 
Imperial Governor could wring from them was forty ducats. 

The first step to the possession of Malta by the knights 
was the delivery of the castle of St. Angelo which com- 
manded the most commodious part, to a proper ofiicer 
under a temporary governor and a captain-at-arms, who 
was followed by the grand-master himself, Yilliers de Tlsle 
Adam, at the end of the year 1530. It is said that his 
fortitude almost deserted him when he beheld upon this 
sterile spot no edifice superior to a fisher s hut, save a 
dilapidated andalmostuntenable fortress. He immediately 
threw up a few defences around the insignificant cas^l or 
village which had risen close to the castle of St. Angelo^ 
and at the same time marked out a position for his future 
capital. 

In hopes, however, of a settlement in more fruitful Greece, 
the order attacked Modon, a town in the Morea, in the 
following year, 1531, and their conduct in this and similar 
expeditions should warn us against indulging our sympa- 
thies too freely with this or any other self-«onstituted body 
of men, who, under the name of religion, or the conventional 
honour of the world, have worked odt the mixed motives 
of human nature, but motives are too subtile for us to 
analyze, and chivalry has not yet been judged by its fruits. 
No natural impulse is so welcome to the individual, no 
popular enthusiasm is so contagious, as that which offers 
outlets for the worst of human passions. No fanaticism that 
has been preached to man has ever been attended with 
such universal consent as the Crusades, and none ever 
presented such an amount of crime in the agents, and of 
suffering in those against whom the contest was waged; 
and of all the half-monastic, half-military orders which 
owed their origin to these Crusades, none ever possessed 
such national power and social responsibilities as the 
Kni{;hts Hospitallers of St. John. While this order was 
abandoned by the bad and the dastardly of its own society 
as well as by the puissant nations which left it to 
struggle single-handed, as at Rhodes, against the empires 
of the East, we cannot restrain our sympathies ^from the 
spectacle of physical endurance and of moral courage which 
they presented at that period ; danger indeed bad purified 
their ranks, and at the last dauntless hearts evinced 
supreme self-control in closing a sanguinary war, when 
they could no longer shield those around whom they had 
stood as a wall of steel, after the stone ramparts of Rhodes 
had been battered into dust by the tremendous Turkish 
cannonade which Solyman the Magnificent had forced on 
with the words, "I myself am fully resolved here to conquer, 
or end my days; and if I depart fW>m this resolution, let 
my head, my fleets, my army, and my empire, be for ever 
accursed and unfortunate.** But, no sooner had these 
troubles passed away, than the very first action which 
follows betrays the looseness of the convention, which not 
only allowed, but recognised, in lieu of pay to its soldiers, 
rapine and violence bought with wholesale murder. We read 
that, under the fair colours of honourable commerce, these 
knights, with the sanction of their grand-master, entered 
the port of Modon, corrupted the captain of the harbour by 
bribery, intoxicated the Turks who garrifoned the tower of 
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the mole, and only did not take the city hy giving theni- 
selves up to every species of violence against property, and 
life, and honour. Booty to an immense value was carried 
away to Malta, and while the men, who never injured them, 
were slauji^htered with savage fury, their wives and daugh- 
ters, to the number of eight hundred, were torn from their 
homes, and in all this, the knights themselves, "sworn to 
chastity, obedience, and poverty, as servants of the poor and 
of Christ," were the chief spoilen. These are the fruits of 
chivalry. Thus was the banner of the white cross knights 
tainted again and again. 

The pope having refused to countenance the divorce of 
Catharine of Arragon from her husband, Hen 17 the Eighth 
of England, the latter sequestered the possessions of all of 
his subjects who adhered to the see of Rome. Under these 
circumstances some of the English knights of St. John 
adjured their order; others, named Ingley, Adrian Forrest, 
Adrian Fortescu, and Marmaduke Bohus, perished on the 
scaffold ; others died in prison, and the remainder sought an 
asylum at Malta. The act of the English legislature, by 
which the order was abolished in our own country, and the 
property belonging to it confiscated, was dated in the year 
1 534. Lisle Adam, the grand-master, received our country- 
men, the refugees, with considerable kindness. He was the 
most illustrious head that ever ruled the knights, and 
dying in the same year, worn out with care, they wrote 
upon his grave, **Here lies virtue triuniphant over mis- 
fortune.*' 

AAer various predatory attacks upon Greece ami the 
northern shore of Africa, the history of which belongs to 
that of the order of St. John, rather than to the history of 
Malta, but all of which were marked with the same atrocious 
acts as those they did at Modon, — now the Turks were 
victims, and if these were too powerful, the Jews were 
devoted to pillage, and now from the Moorish coast maidens 
of the most illustrious families were reduced to the basest 
bondage by the Spanish and German soldiers, hired by 
the order to carry out their ambitious designs, and paid, 
let it never be forgotten by the reluctant lovers of chivalry, 
by the property, by the freedom, and the honour of innocent 
and defenceless females, bought with the blood of their 
natural protectors. **It would, indeed," says an historian 
of the order of St. John*, **be a breach of historical 
candour not to state, that the warfare was characterized on 
both sides by sanguinary ferocity. If the Turk and the 
Moor were cruel and merciless, so was the Christian knight. 
It was a war of reckless bloodshed and brutal spoliation — 
a series of legal outrages, which humanity chronicles with 
regret.'* After a series of these attacks, and to revenge 
them, a Turkish tleet arrived off Port Musceit, now called 
Marsamuscetta, or the Quarantine Harbour, in July 1551. 
The rocky tongue of land which bounds this port towards 
the east, and upon which we said the present capital stands, 
was then called Mount Sceberras. Besides the old capital 
in the interior of the island, the bourg, or town, was the 
only place of shelter, capable of holding out any length of 
time against the invaders. This bourg was protected by the 
castle of St. Angelo, and afler inspecting its capabili- 
ties from Mount sceberras, Sinam Pasha, the general of 
the Turkish army, preferred, as an easier task, attacking 
the CittaNotabile in the interior, which was badly garrisoned, 
and would probably have at once fallen into the hands of the 
Turks, had they not listened to a false rumour that a Chris- 
tian armament, under Andrew Doria, the great Genoese 
captain of his age, was on its way to succour the knights. 
Sinam immediately raised the siege, and left the island, 
making, however, a descent upon Gozo, carrying off consi- 
derable booty, and sweeping its inhabitants into slavery. 
Sailing from Gozo to Tripoli, the Turkish expedition took 
that place, which thenceforth ceased to be one of the depen- 
dencies of Malta. 

5. COMMENCEMENT OF THE GRAND SIEGB OF 
MALTA BY THE TURKS. 

Commissioners were about this time (a.d. 1551) ap- 
pointed to superintend the construction of military works, 
and Leo Strozzi, Prior of Capua, a man of great natural 
talents and vast experience, was of eminent service in these 
matters. Port Musceit being entirely without defence, it 
was proposed th$t a new town should immediately be built 
upon Mount Sceberras; but as the treasury of the order was 

* Achiev€jMnti of the Knights of Malta, by Alexakdsr Sittreic* 
LA«D Esq., to whose book we are indebted for the principal facts in 
tbo history of that order.j 



low, the knights contented themselves with erecting a castfe 
at the extremity of that promontory, and another on Mount 
St. Julian. The first, then called Fort St Elmo, and the 
other Port St. Michael, thus named afier similar towers at 
Rhodes. The next grand-master, Claude de la Sangle, made 
very considerable additions to Fort St. Elmo at his own 
expense, and so completely fortified the peninsula of St. 
Michael, which, like that of the Bourg, juts out into the 
Grand Port, that, in honour of him, it was designated the 
Isle de la Sangle, and has ever since borne that name. 

While these works were in progress, Malta was devas- 
tated by one of the most terrible hurricanes that ever burst 
over that port. The waves, heaped into mountains by con- 
flicting blasts, rolled with irresistible fury into the harbour ; 
four galleys were sucked into the vortex of a whirlpool; 
the houses near the shore were thrown down, and even the 
Castle of St. Angelo tottered to its foundations. In half an 
hour the wind subsided as suddenly as it had risen, but in 
that short space of time six hundred persons perished. 

The grand-master La Sangle died in 1557, and was suc- 
ceeded by John de la Valette, one of the most illustrious 
commanders the order ever possessed. Shortly after the 
commencement of his reign, five Maltese galleys took a 
Turkish galleon, which had on board some females belong- 
ing to the household of the emperor Solyman. This was 
the greatest insult that could be offered to a Turk. The 
Kislar Aga and the Odalichi urged vengeance; the Iman 
of the Grand Mosque publicly invoked him to redeem the 
slaves; the people lifted up their voice, and Solyman, 
fanned into ^rath, solemnly swore by his beard to extirpate 
the order. 

The forces of the island consisted of 700 knights, besides 
serving brothers, and about 8500 soldiers. In anticipation 
of an attack, a great iron chain, supported on casks and 
beams of timber, was carried across the mouth of the 
harbour of the galleys, and John de la Valette was at his 
post. He fulfilled, at one and the same time, the duties of 
the hospitaller, the private soldier, the engineer, the artille- 
rist, and the captain of the host. One hour he was busied 
in the hospital, the next superintending the pioneers, and 
frequently grasped the mattock and the spade by way of 
example. '^A formidable enemy," said he, speaking to a 
full conclave of his knights, ** are coming like a thunder- 
cloud upon us ; and, if the banner of the cross must quail 
to th6 unbeliever, let us remember that it is a signal 
that Heaven demands from us the lives which we have 
solemnly devoted to its service. He who dies in this cause 
dies a happy death ; and, to render us worthy to meet it, let 
us renew at the altar those vows which ought to make us 
not only fearless but invincible in the fight." The solemn 
ceremonial followed,— the eucharist was partaken of, — tern 
poral pursuits and gratificatigns were for the time renounced, 
— private animosities were abandoned, and bending in 
devoted brotherhood before the symbol of their faith, they 
vowed to perish rather than let that be profaned, forgetful 
that their own bad passions had polluted it at Modon and at 
Coron, at Goletta and at Tunis. 

The mistake was in turning against the unbeliever the 
zeal that should have burnt within and purified themselves ; 
but it was no false alarm which had driven them to their altar. 
The Turkish fleet, consisting of 159 oared vessels, having 
on board 30,000 soldiers, under the command of the pashas 
Mustaphaand Piali, arrived May the 18th, 1565. A squad- 
ron of store-ships, carrying the heavy artillery, horses and 
munition, accompanied the fleet. In the course of that and 
the following night, the whole of the Turkish army disem- 
barked, and Fort St. Elmo was the point at which the attack 
was first commenced. Ramparts were raised by means 
of wooden platforms, and on the 24th of May, a battery of 
ten gunsy each of which carried a ball weighing eighty 
pounds, two sixty pound culverins, and a basilisk of enormous 
dimensions, which threw stone bullets that weighed one 
hundred and sixty pounds, were brought to bear upon the 
fort Every shot told, but the fort still held out. In a 
single attack the Turks lost 300t chosen men, and the 
order a third of that number and twenty knights. 

One of the means of defence is a curious instance of the 
barbarous warfare of the age. Large hoops, made of light 
wood, after being dipped in brandy, were rubbed over with 
boiling oil, and Uien covered with cotton, soaked in a com- 
bustible preparation, two ingredients of which were gun- 
powder and saltpetre. This operation was repeated three 
times, allowing each layer of cotton to cool before it was 
covered by another; and when the hour of battle came, these ^ 
hoops were set on fire, and thrown intouthe mdst^of^tiiei^^ 
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enemy. Hooped into ctastera of unquenchable flame, the 
Turkish soldiers often lost all discipline; and to prevent the 
fles|) being burnt off their bones, flung them»elve3 into the 
sea. 

At daybreak of June the 16th, a fresh attack was made 
upon the same fort, and at the end of six hours a retreat wa9 
sounded by the Turks, who left two thousand of their dead 
behind (hem. Hitherto Fort St Elmo had been' rein- 
forced by fresh troops from the bourg, but now the enemy 
effected a lodgment on Cape Gibbet, at the entrance of the 
Grand Post, and completely invested the fort, and on the 
21st of June attacked it again with all the chosen battalionii 
of their army. Thric^ did the janizaries rush intp a 
breach in the walls, and as often were they repulsed with 
immense slaughter, till night separated the combatants. 
Tbe knights without the besieged fort vainly attempted to 
throw themselves in for the rescue; those within, anticipa- 
ting their fate with a stern and tranquil fortitude, partook 
of the most holy sacrament of their relif^ion, 

At sunrise on the 23rd of June, thirty-two nieces of 
cannon opened the battle of the day with their terrible voice. 
In four hours only sixty souls remained in the fort, to 
defend the breach against those without. At length the 
breach was cleared; not a knight nor soldier remained alive, 
and after the loss, if the Maltese chronicles be true, of 8000 
men on the part of the Turks, and of 300 of their own 
knights, besides 1300 hired soldiers. Fort St. Elmo was 
lost and won. When entered by Mustapha Pasha, the 
Turkish leader was so astonished at the insignificance of 
its fortifications, that he exclaimed, in reference to tbe Bourg. 
"What resistance may we not look for from the parent 
when it has cost us the bravest of our army to humble the 
child ?'' Mustapha ordered the breasts of the slain knights 
to be gashed in the form of a cross, and their hearts torn 
out, and their lacerated and headless bodies, clothed in 
their battle-vests, to be tied to planks and flung into the sea, 
in order that they might be drifted down the harbour, and 
meet the eye of the grand-master. After a burst of tears 
at the sight of his mutilated knights, La Valette ordered all 
the Turkish prisoners in the city to be massacred, and the 
Maltese artillerymen, loading their guns with the bleeding 
heads of the victims, fired them, instead of balls, into the 
Turkish camp. 

These revolting acts must be recorded if we would teach 
or learn the ftruits of that savage fanaticism which tempered 
the Crusades, as well as the military orders to which these gave 
birth. Only a month had passed since the very men who 
committed these acts, at which the savage would recoil, had 
rushed to the altar of their religion, which they called 
Christian, ttnd there had vowed, upon the eucharist of 
their faith, to die for the sake— of what? Let the spirit 
that impelled them answer that, and though verily the men 
themselves knew not what spirit they were of, shall we, 
who are far removed from the dark shadows which obscured 
the age in which they lived, and which at once account fur, 
and in part palliate their barbarities — sha)l we suffer our 
judgment to be dazzled by the light of poetry, which time 
and fancy fling over the chivalry of the past, and shut our 
eyes to the sickening, but stern realities of the history befqre 
us? It is not safe to look upon the glory of their military 
state, without closely searching for the nature of the means, 
whether good or bad, that supported that magnificent array; 
por must we receive their own (details of^their motives, 
without consulting the written records of what: tbey did 
after they had obtained the means of carrying out the 
apparent objects of their enthusiasm^ 

6. TERMINATION OF THB TURKIS]3 SIEQX. 

Thb Turks proceeded, in the next place, to invest the 
entire peninsulas of La Sangle and the Bourg; seventy 
cannon began the battering, and on the 5th of July the 
Pasha ordered all his guns to open simultaneously upon 
the two towns. The whole island trembled with the inces- 
sant roar of the artillery, and considerable breaches were 
made in the advanced works. The arrival of the viceroy 
of Algiers, with 2000 chosen soldiers, appeared to seal the 
late of the order of 6t. John. Candalissi, the lieutenant 
of the viceroy, backed with 4000 men, made good his landing 
upon an uncovered part of the beach, at the extremity of 
La Sangle, and for a time had indeed planted the Moslem 
flag upon an outwork; but after several hours of hard 
fightings the Turks were driven back, leaving about 3500 
dead upon the rock. At the same time, young Hassan, 
Ihe Tioeroy, stormed tlie oastle of St Michael, and he 



too^ after a conflict which lasted five hours, was oot&pelled 
to retreat, leaving the flower of his Algerines lifeless at the 
foot of th^ ram parts. And, now, having as he thought 
worn out the physical energies of the knights, it being mid-, 
day, the Turkish general ordered the janizaries, the prida 
of his army, to rush into the deadly gaps which Hassan had 
abandonedfi After a fatal vplley of musketry from the 
Maltese, xpan closed with pnan, and the battle became a 
series of jingle pqmbats, Warrior grappled warrior in 
desperate strife, ^nd separated on\y when one or both 
fell mortally wounded to the earth. Stones, fireworks, and 
boiling oil werf) poured upun the enemy at the foot of the 
rampart, but the darkness of the night alone dislqdged tbQ 
Turks from their position, 

The Turkish batterjes onqe mor^ opened upon the towna 
with redoubled activity, and the contest daily grew more 
desperate. The Christians, though almost always vioto« 
rious, saw their numbers decrease with fearful rapidity. 
For four succeeding days the best pf Turkish blood wag 
lavished upon the walls of La Sangle, and on August 7th, 
after four hours of incessant flghtingi the fort of S^ 
Michael wa« nearly won. The Christians, few in number, 
and exhausted by unnatural efforts, were losing hear\, when, 
to their astonishment and jjoy, a retreat was suddenly 
sounded along the Turkish line. A false alarip that suc- 
cours had arrived from Christendom had robbed the pasha 
of the victorv which was aln^ost within his grasp. 

If the indomitable valour of the knights should weary 
the patience of the reader, what must have been its effect 
upon the Ottoman general ? To put an end to the si^ge, a 
simultaneous attach was made on August 18th, upon the 
castle of St. Michael and the bastionof Castile, with the 
resolution of continuing it nitfht and day» by means of fresh 
troops, till the towns were taken, The attacks, though in- 
terrupted, were frequent, but the month of September cpm-. 
menced without any impressipn having been made upon tbe 
Christians. They indeed had almost won the battle, for 
the Turkish general became convinced that famine alone 
could reduce the city, and famine threatened to reduce his 
camp first, 

And now arrived the long looked- for allies from Europe 
6000 troops from Sicily were landed at Melleha Bay upon 
the north-west shore of Malta, and without waiting to 
ascertain their real strength, the pasha at onoe retreated 
on board his fleet. When» however, be learned their num- 
ber, ashamed of his precipitancy, he relanded his troops, and • 
advanced into the interior of the island in search of the 
allied army. He found them intrenched qn a hi|l, flanked 
by narrow defiles, and conse()uently difficult of access. 
Delia Corna, their generalissimo, contrary to bis own 
wishes, was induced to move down the hjll and meet the 
enemy. The conflict that ensued was short and decisive; 
fpr at the first onset the Turkish }ine began tp waver, and 
a charge in their flank by Vincent Vitelli. a valiant lulian 
captain, completed their discomfiture, ana the pasha him- 
self fled. As the Christians were chasing the fugitives to 
the beach, transfixing with their short spears every panting 
Turk that dropt exhausted in their path, Hassan of Algiers, 
who lay in ambush among the rocks, dashed headlong into 
the battle, and for a time balanced the chances of victory, till 
Maltese succour compelled all the Turks to re-embark, 
|n the same hour that the remnant of his once formidable 
^rmy retreated on board their galleys, the Turkish leader 
ordered the anchor to be weighed for Constantinople. 

In this men^orable siege 25,000 Turkish soldiers perished, 
and, at the last, the Maltese garrison barely numbered 600 
effective men. History scarcely offers a parallel of such 
successful suffering as was displayed on the part of the be- 
sieged. Solyman, whpse pride was wounded by tbe issue 
pf this war^ dt^clared that in the following spring he would 
appear in person before the walls of Malta, and at once raze 
its fortifications, and depopulate the island, or die in the un- 
dertai^ing* At the instigation pf La Valette, however, the 
arsenal at Constantinople was set on. fire by hired incendia- 
ries^ and a vast number of galleys that were being built for 
the expedition against Malta were destroyed. This com- 
pelled Solyman to postpone bis attack, and, before he could 
equip another tiee(, war called him to his Hungarian fron- 
tier, where bQ died, ▲«o. 1566, 

7, FOUNDATION OF VALETTA, AND OF OTHER 
PUBLIC WORKS* 

TaE death of the emperor of the Turks, the enemy of Malta 
and of Christendom, left the giand-maater leisure to repair 
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his ruined tbwils. To pert)etu&te the kte victory, the name 
6t the Bourg Was changed tb that of Citta Vittoriosa, or 
the Vittorious City. The Fort St Elmo was to be extended 
and a new town founded upon Mount Sceberras, and to 
terry on these works upon a magnificent scale, the Christian 
world was successfully appealed to for funds, and engineers 
atid artificers were invited fh)m every part of Italv, to carry 
out the plans of the grand-master, who laid, on tne 28th of 
March, 1966, the first stone of the new dty. Upon this 
stone was an inscription in the Latin language, to theeflTect 
^atthe grand-master, La Valette, taking into consideration 
the perilous siege which had lately terminated, had deter- 
mined to build a town on Mount Sceberras, the better to 
check any future descents of the barbarians. The new city 
was named, by universal consent, the city of La Valette; 
to which the epithet **Umilissima," or the most humble» 
was added as Indicative of the humility of the ofder. 

For nearly two years the grandmaster spent almost the 
whole of his time with the masons &nd artificers on Mount 
ScebentLs, and upon a scarcity of money Occurring, had the 
boldness to issue a brass coinage of nominal value on which 
was inscribed, "non As, sed fideS,'' that is, not money, but 
credit The punctuality however with Which this spurious 
currency Was withdrawn, as often as remittances arrived from 
Europe, never allowed public confidence to give way. Tn 1568 
John de la Valette died firom the eflfects of a coup-de-soleil, 
and was succeeded in the grand-mastership by Peter de 
Monte. In 1571, the new city was so far finished as to be 
made the se&t of government, and in the same vear, the order 
of St. John took part in the memorable sea-fight off Lepanto 
in Greece, *' the first great action,'' savs Cervantes, the author 
of Don Qutxote, *• in which the naval supremacy of the Otto- 
man empire was 8\iccessfully disputed by Christian arms.'* 

Passing OVer a period of thirty years, we come to the 
accession of Alof de Vignacourt, of whom we give a copy 
of a full length portrait taken by Caravaggio, the celebrated 
Italian painter. Alof de Vienacourt was a man of great 
talent, and enjoyed along and brilliant reign, during which 
he completed the greatest public work that man could raise 
at Malta. We have stated in our introduction that there are 
few springs and no streams upon the island ; the climate at 
the same time is cue of the hottest on earth, either within 
or without the tropics, at least this is the opinion of sailors 
from whatever part of the globe they visit it; water, then, in 
this burning climate is the first essential of animal existence, 
and of this there was no general supply except that afforded 
by the rainy season. Choosing the largest spring in the 
southern part of the island where these are most abundant, 
Vignacourt raised upon arches an aqueduct, nine' and a half 
English miles in length, in order to carry water into the 
city of Valetta. He erected public fountains and con- 
nected these, both with the aqueduct itself, and with sub- 
terranean cisterns, in which the natives until to-day preserve 
the rains of winter, which,' when dry, could now be fed by> the 
artificial supply. He has quenched the thirst of man and 
beast from that time until now; and honour to the name of 
Vignacourt) far abov« thoin whCse names are written in the 
blood they spilt t 

The same grand^master also added to the defences of 
the island, by erecting strong Wol^ks at the different harbours, 
as well as upon the little island of Cumino. His reign, how- 
ever, was not one of tinbrokvtn peace, Ibr not only were his 
knights engaged in frequent contests with the Turks at sea, 
but the latter sent sixty galleys against Malta> in U15, and 
landed 5000 men with the intention of carr>ing oflT the in- 
habitants into slavery ; but the Maltese, having had timely 
notice of their approach, retreated with their property into 
various strongholds, and the Ottomans* Unable to attempt 
a siege^ had to re*enibark without capturing a single man. 

This insecurity of the open country might have led us to 
suppose that the welfare w the bwer classes of the Maltese 
was but ill looked after by the order* had not the popula- 
tion, which is, within a certain limit, a test of the physical 
condition of a people, rapidly Increased since the great 
siege. When the Turks raised the famous siege, and left the 
island in 1565, the population of Malta did not greatly 
exceed 10,000, but in (632, Bftet 9i period of. sixty-seven 
years, it amounted to upwards of 5l,00d souls, exclusive of 
the members of the order, and familiars of the inquisition, 
who had settled there. In 1636 Paul Lascaris Castelard 
was elected grand-master, and founded a library in 1650, 
for the benefit however of the knights only, but which is 
now in existence as the property of the present government 
of the island. The same person bought, about the i&MS 
timoi the West I&dii^ iBlaiids, named St. Chrbtopher, St. 



Bartholomew, St. Martin, and St Croix, ibr the fee simple 
of 5000/. sterling, which included all the plantations, slaves, 
and stores, and (/66fo,— and the annalist says the same was 
a most unprofitable speculation for the order. Twelve years 
afterwards these islands were sold to some French mer* 
chants, and a little more than a century from the date of 
these transactions English proprietors were to be found in 
the same islands, who, from one year's revenue of a single 
plantation, could have paid the whole purchase^money 
which the Maltese knights had given for them. 

The grand-master Redin, who died in 1660, erected a 
chain of watch towers, for the defence of the coast, and 
Nicholas Cotoner, anticipating an attack from the Turks, 
invited an eminent Italian engineer, named Valpe^ga. to 
visit the island, and under his superintendence, an en- 
closure called the Cotonera was added to the fortifications. 
It is an immense work, little short of three miles long, and 
consists of nine bastions and two demi-bastions, connecting 
the Isle de la Sangle with the Boufg, or Citta Vittoriosa, 
and embracing all the heights Which commanded the ancient 
defences of both places. The area within was sufficiently 
extensive to contain the whole population of the island, with 
their cattle and effects. The grand-master was blamed for 
the\nagnitude of the work, as beyond the means of the order, 
but he boldly commenced in 1670^, and carried it on unre* 
mittingly for a period of ten years, when the treasury was 
exhausted, and thirty years elapsed before any further 
measures were adopted for its completion. La Floriana, 
Which Lascaris built to defend Valetta, was enlarged by 
Cdtouer; and a new fort, called Ricasoli, was erected on the 
headland which commands the entrance of the Grand Port. 
At the same time, a lazzaretto Was built on what was then ati 
islet in Port Musceit, but which has since been changed by 
art into a peninsula. 

As we have spoken freely of the dark moralitv of the 
order of St. John, we are only the more relieved by the 
contrast of an occasional brighter spot. Sanguinary con 
flicts in Greece against the Turks, in which the order had 
been allies of the Venetians, had been so fatal to the 
Christians about the year 1690, that a large portion of the 
male population of the Maltese islands had been swept off, 
and mostly vridows only, and orphans, remained to suffer 
the miseries of destitution. Through the instrumentality of 
the grand-master, Adrian de Viguacourt, a kinsman of 
Alof de Vignacourt, a fund was raised for the support of 
the sufferers, — ** an incident,** says the historian, *' more 
honourable to his memory than if he had died the victor of 
an hundred fights." Malta, too, was violently shaken by 
an earthquake on January 1 1th, 1693, which continued for 
three days, and laid several buildings in ruins, and the same 
shocks extended to Sicily with greater violence, and the 
town of Augusta was almost wholly destroyed, but no sooner 
was this disaster knoWn at Malta than a squadron was des- 
patched with supplies to the houseless inhabitants. 

8. oECLms OP rum xKtottTS. 

For near a century the Maltese navy had been (m 1the 
decline, and the grand^master, PerillCs, Who succeeded 
Adrian de Vignacourt in 1697» built a aquadron of decked 
war-ships, of a much larger site than the galleys, and erected 
various useAil public Works, as monuments of his tranquil 
and honourable reign* A few yean after this, Manuel da 
Villena built a considerable htt on the islet in Port 
Musceit, which was called Fort Manuel, after the founder, 
and added a series of magnificent works to the landward 
defences of the new city, completing the Floriana, which wai 
commenced by Lascaris and enlarged by Cotoner. The 
good effects of these precautions were soon obvious, fbr 
a Turkish fleet of ten ships, which appeared off the port, waa 
so intimidated by the impregnable aspect of the whole 
island, that, after firing a feW guns, its commander held U 
prudent to retire. 

In 17369 we find that Smanuel Pinto de FV>nseca suc- 
ceeded to the grand-mastershipi and it is recorded that the 
merciful tenor of bis reien rendered him a blessing to all 
his subjects, even to the Mohammedan slaves, which, at that 
time, amounted to about four thousand. By far the greater 
portion of these enjoyed perfect liberty, as confidential do- 
mestics in the households of the knights ; but an incident 
occurred which encouraged them to throw off the yoke of 
slavery, although, in this case, it was a merciful bondage. 
It happened that a Turkish galley was brought into Malta 
by the Christian slaves who had manned her, whohadriseo^I^ 
apon O^Mt Moslem officaHi Whila U IM^ f^aubverted theii^ iV^ 
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authority. Among the Turks thus captured was the pasha 
of Rhodes, a man of eminence; and the grand-roaster, 
anxious to propitiate the French, who were allies of the 
sultan of Constantinople, immediately gave up this distin- 
guished prisoner to the French minister at Malta, who 
lodged him in a palace, made him a princely allowance, 
and surrounded him with Turkish slaves. Among these 
slaves was a negro, the very man whose treachery had sold 
the pasha into the hands of the Christians while at sea. 
This wretch, conceiving that he was ill rewarded for his 
treason, formed the daring project of subverting the govern- 
ment of the knights, and of rendering the Sultan for ever 
his debtor, by putting him in possession of Malta. The 
pasha eagerly agreed to promote the scheme ; the Turkish 
slaves wore soon involvea in the conspiracy ; a fleet from 
Barbary, aware of the project, was to appear off the harbour 
on the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, which was held 
at Citta Notabile, in the interior of the island, and at the 
hour of the mid-day siesta, those who remained in the city 
of Valetta were to be massacred. A slave, who held a 
confidential situation near the grand -master's person, was 
instructed to enter Pinto^s chamber at the hour when the 
intense heat overpowers all ranks alike with sleep, and de- 
capitate him, and then instantly to' exhibit the bleeding 
head in the grand balcony of the palace, as a signal for the 
slavea of the other knights to follow his example. All 
these arrangements were carried on in so secret a manner 
that no Christian on the island had even a suspicion of 
their existence; but just before the appointed day, in a 
moment of passion, aggravated by the effects of wine and 
opium, the negro quarrelled with a young Persian, a soldier 
in the grand-master's guard, who was in his confidence, 
and attempted to stab him; but the youth escaped, and, 
either through fear or vengeance, at once divulged the for- 
midable conspiracy. The pasha, being under the protection 
of France, escaped punishment; but about a hundred of 
those implicated in the plan suffered death. Some were 
burned alive, some were broken on the wheel, and others 
were torn to pieces by four galleys rowing different ways. 



Tlic struggle between the Christian and the Turk had 
dwindled into insignificant and piratical contests. The 
only warlike exploit of Pinto's reign was to bombard several 
piratical ports, but to small purpose; and, from this date, 
the cruising of a few privateers constituted the naval de- 
monstration of the knights. " The galleys," says Sonnini» 
"were armed, or rather embarrassed, with an incredible 
number of hands; the general alone had 800 men on board. 
They were superbly ornamented ; gold blazed on the nu- 
merous basso-relievos and sculptures on the stern ; enor- 
mous sails, striped with blue and white, carried on their 
middle a great cross of Malta, painted red. Their elegant 
flags floated majestically. In a word, everything concurred, 
when they were under sail, to render it a magnificent spec- 
tacle ; but their construction was little adapted either for 
fighting or for standing foul weather. The order kept 
them up rather as an image of its ancient splendour, than 
for .their utility. It was one of those ancient institutions 
which had once served to render the brotherhood illustrious ; 
but now only attested its selfishness and decay. The cara- 
vans, or cruises of the galleys, were now nothing but parties 
of pleasure to and frotn the delicious havens of Sicily; the 
defence of those superb ramparts, the monuments of the 
glor^ of the order, was confided to foreign and mercenary 
soldiers ; and that social energy, which had made one of 
the greatest empires of the universe to tremble, was now no 
longer exemplified, except in the sparks of courage struck 
from a few individuals." 

We must not omit perhaps the last worthy action these 
galleys performed. In the year 1 783 a frightful earthquake 
ravaged Sicily and the southern part of Italy, and in par- 
ticular the towns of Messina and Reggie; and those inha- 
bitants that escaped alive were exposed, without food or 
shelter, in the open country. The Maltese galleys were 
laid up in ordinary at the time intelligence of this disaster 
reached the island ; but they were made ready for sea, not- 
withstanding, in a single night, and instantly set sail for 
the scene of desolation, carrying with them medicines, beds, 
and tents for the relief of the sufferers. 
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HA1>D0N HALI4, DERBYSHIRE. 



In Nq« 493 of the Seiiur^a^ Ma^aaine we introduced 
a copy of one of the beautiful plates, forming part of 
Nash*s Mansions of England in the Olden Time, On 
the present occasion we shall give a brief account of 
one of the most remarkable baronial residences in 
England, vii., Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, the repre- 
sentation of which is copied, by permission, from 
Mr. Nash's work. This house is considered to be 
" the most perfect of the ancient baronial mansions 
remaining; and is certainly better calculated than any 
other' to convey an idea of the large establishment and 
extensive hospiulity of the old Knglish b^ron." 

Haddon Hall is situated about eight miles from 
Matlock, in Derbyshire, in s vale of the river 
Wye, called the vale of Haddon, and is usually 
approached either ftrom Matlock or from Bakewell. 
The towers of Haduon become visible at about two 
miles from the latter place, and are seen reflected in 
a small sheet of water lying beneath. On approach* 
ing the house it is seen to consist of parts erected at 
very different periods] but the most contradictory 
opinions are expressed by different authors respecting 
the period at which the oldest part of it was erected. 
Gilpin has veeorded bis opinion that the old tower 
which surmounts the gateway, that once formed the 
principal entrance into Haddon, had its origin anterior 
to the conquest Mr. Rhodes considers that there is 
no testimony, either written or otherwise, that any 
portion of it was erected many years before the reign 
of King Stephen) while Lysons says that the chapel 
and hall are the most ancient parts, having been built 
by Sir Richard Vernon, who died in the year 1453. 

Before speaking of the mansion itself, it may be 
well to give a brief sketch of the history of the vari- 
ous changes which have occurred in the 'proprietor- 
ship, In Doomsday Book Haddoo ia set down as a 
berewick in the manor of BakewelU and as belonging 
to th^ kinff ; but it was soon after constituted into a 
manor, and became the property of the AveneUa, The 
heiresses of this family married into the fiusilies <tf the 
Vernons and Bassetts, in the reign of Richard the 
Brst. By means of intermarriages^ the entire manor 
of Haddon became veated in one possessor. Sir 
Richard Vernon, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
Sir Richard filled the offiee of speaker of the parlia* 
ment, which was held at Leieester in the fourth year of 
Henry the Sixth's reign x the king afterwards made 
him treasurer of Calais, Si? Richard died ia 1452, 
and was succeeded by his son, who waa afterwards 
appointed to the office of constable of Bngland* The 
next possessor, Sir Henry Vernon, w«s governor and 
treasurer to Prince Arthur, the eldest son of Henry 
the Seventh, There is a tradition, that the prince 
frequently lived with Sir Henry at Haddon Hall, 
where there was an apartment oalled the prhice'a 
chamber. Sir George Yemon, the aon of the baronet 
just spoken of, Uved at Haddon in such magniflcent 
style, and was so distinguished for his hoqtitality, that 
he acquired the name of JBay ^ the iVaJt (The Pedk 
is a mountain of that name« forming one of the moat 
remarkable ol^ects in that part of Derbyshire near 
which Haddon is situated,) Oo the death of Sir 
George, as ha had no male Mr^ his immense estates* 
which comprised n&Iess than thhrty manors, descended 
to his two daughters, Mmaret and Dorothy^ the 
former of whom was married to Sir Thomas Stanley, 
Knt, second son of the Earl of Derby, and the Jattw 
to Sir John Manners, second son to the first Earl of 
Rutland, of the houae of Mannera* Soma of the 
estates fell to Sir Thomas Stanley; and others, in- 
cluding Haddon, to Sir John Manners : this occurred 
in the rei^ of Queen Elizabeth. 



The heirs and descendants of Sir John Manners 
continued to reside at Haddon Hall, from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth till the beginning of the last century. 
One of these descendants, the Earl of Rutland, was 
created Duke of Rutland during the reign of Queen 
Anne, and he maintained one hundred and forty 
servants at Haddon i the mansion was kept open, in 
the true style of old English hospitality, during twelve 
days after Christmas. But soon after this the Duke 
of Rutland removed his residence from Haddon to the 
still more princely mansion of Belvoir Castle, Rutland- 
shire} and sinee that time Haddon has not been used 
as a regular residence; but it has been an occasional 
scene of mirth and hospitality. At the conclusion of 
the American war, the whole mansion was devoted to 
a hospitable entertainment, in which two hundred 
couples danced in the long gallery. 

Haddon Hall has been known and celebrated by 
many of our historians. Fuller, speaking of it, says : 
<-^^^The north part of Derbyshire, called the Peak, is 
poor above and rich beneath the ground, yet are there 
some exceptions therein s witness the fair pastures 
nigh Haddofi, belonging to the Duke of Rutland, so 
incredlblv battling of cattle, that one proffered to 
surround it with shillings in order to purchase it, 
which becauaa to be aetsidewaysi not edgeways, were 
refused;* 

In describing the appearance of Haddon, we must 
bear in mind that it was not a entile, but a reeidence. 
It was one of the chief of those which have been 
called c§9telk$94 Aoiifetj that is, mansions adorned 
with tnrreta and battlements, but utterly incapable 
of defence^ except against a rude mob, armed with 
clubs and ataves, on whom the gates might be shut -, 
and their internal arrangements were such, that the 
baron was enable to entertain a host of retainers. 
Haddon consists of aevml apartments and offices 
erected at different periods round two quadrangular 
oourts. Both of these courts are embattled, and sur- 
rounded with many turrets, and projecting bows, and 
they have a communication wiui one another by a 
passage^ 

On entering the bnilding through the entrance 
from Bakewell, the visitor finds himself m the lower 
cour^ which is attained by an awkward flight of steps. 
On crossing this court to the passage connecting it 
with the other eonrt, the main entrance to the build- 
ing k reached, and kere is aituated the Great HaU, 
alwaye a place of importance in our old baronial man- 
aions. At the uj^r end of the hall is the raised 
idatfbras, or d9i9^ which in these old apartments was 
the itece of honour for the more distinguished ^ests. 
The upper part of two aides of the hall is occupied by 
a gallery, where the bards and minstrels of Haddon 
were wont to enliven the totivities held in the hall. 

The hall appears to be the only room in the mansion 
capable of dining such large numbers of persons as 
were in the habit of assembling in such a mansion as 
this, and it is prohahle that it was the general dining 
q>artment On entering the porch of the mansion, 
the screen which separates the hall from the passage 
is on the right hand; and on the left are four large 
door-ways, with high pointed arches. These door-ways 
Mr. King supposed to have led, in ancient times, to 
the apartments or oAcea of the butler, the clerk of 
the kitchen, the c^hrer, and the steward of the house- 
hold. The first of theee door-ways, which, at the 
time Mn King wrote, still retained its ancient strong 
oak door, had a Ultk wicket in the middle, just large 
enoQ|^ to pnt plates or trenchers in and out; and 
flrora this circumstance, combined with the room con- 
taining a vast old oak chest, with diviswns for bread, 
a large old cupboard for cheese, and n number of 
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shelves for butter^ Mr. King supposes this room to 
have been the bntler's station. There seems additional 
evidence of this, because there is a passage, down 
steps, from this apartment to a large vaulted room, 
arched with stone and supported by pillars : there is a 
low benching of stone-work round the walls, calcu^ 
lated to hold beer-casks ; and a stone drain, running 
along beneath and in front of it, seems to have been 
intended to carry off the drainings. Near this room, 
which seems to have been a beer-cellar, are brew- 
bouses, and bake-houses, where toe remains of the 
places once occupied by large coppers, coolers, and 
ovens; and near mese again are store-roOms for com 
and malt» with a separate entrance from the exterior 
of ths building. These rooms^ viz., the butler's apart- 
inent> the beer»cellar» the brew-*house, bake-house, and 
store-rooms, seemed to have formed one distinct suite 
of offices, under the care of one person. 

The next pointed archway, in the entrance pass&ge, 
is the entrance to a long narrow passage, leading 
with a continued descsnt, to the great kitchen, and 
having, midway, a half-door, or hatch, with a broad 
shelf on the top of it: on this shelf the dishes of 
provisions were placed by the cook*s assistants, and 
taken by the servants-in- waiting on the persons dining 
in the hall. In the kitchen are still remaining two 
vast fire places, with irons for a very large number 
of spits. There are likewise stoves; double ranges of 
dressers ; large chopping-blocks; and a massive wooden 
table, with a surface hollowed out so as to form 
kneading- troughs for pastry; and in the floor are some 
large rings, by which stones were lifted up which 
covered the entrances to the drains. In connexion with 
the kitchen are numerous apartments which probably 
served as larders, &c., and which appear to have been 
in communication only with the kitchen. 

The third pointed archway in the entrance passage 
opens merely into one very small vaulted room, un- 
connected with any other: this, from its position and 
appearance, seems to have been the wine-cellar; a 
supposition which is not inconsistent with the small- 
ness of its size, for wine was used more as a cordial 
than as a regular accompaniment of the dinner- table, 
at the time when Haddon was in its glory. 

The fourth arched entrance of which we have 
spoken leads to the bottom of a deep staircase^ quite 
distinct from the grand staircase of the house. This 
staircase conducts to a number of small apartments 
on the upper floor^ which, from their number and 
situation, seem to have been appropriated to numerous 
guests and their retainers. The sleeping apartments 
for the common servants seem to have been in various 
other parts of the house. 

We have said that these four arched entrances to 
the servants' offices are separated from the great hall 
by a screen. This screen is ornamented with ancient 
carved work, and presents a striking feature in the 
old halL On the right of the entrance into the hall 
there is an immense fire-place, large enough to roast 
an uujointed ox, had such a thing been required ; and 
a number of old portraits, greatly injured by time, 
are hung amongst the other trophies that adorn the 
hall. On the wainscoat of the wall is seen an iron 
fastening of peculiar construction, large enough to 
admit the wrist of a man's hand : this is said to have 
been placed there for the purpose of punishing trivial 
offences ; and also served to enforce the laws and re- 
gulations adopted amongst the servants of this esta- 
blishment. " The man who refused duly to take his 
horn of ale, or neglected to perform the duties of his 
office, had his hand locked to the wainscoat, somewhat 
higher than his head, by this iron fastening, when 
cold water was poured down the sleeve of his doublet 



ae a punishment for his offence." We would hazard 
a conjecture, that, whatever might be inflicted for ne- 
glect of duties, it was not often necessary to subject 
a Servant to this ordeal for " refusing duly to take his 
horn of ale.'* 

As there are many important and interesting parts 
of the building still to be described, we shall devote 
another article to the completion of the subject. 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 

IXt SSPTEMBSR. 

Nstt blm Septtt&bef matched eke on foot ; 

Yet WM he heavy laden vrith the spoyle 

or harvest's riches, which he made his boot. 

And him enriched with bounty of the soyle: 

lb his one hand, as fit fat harvest's toyle» 

He keld a knife-hook ^ and in Ui' other hand 

A paire of weights, with which he did assoyle 

Both more and lesse, where it in doubt did stand. 

And equal gafe to each as justice duly 9cannedi---SFBSiaa» 

Tbk character of this month sensibly reminds us of 
the decline of the year. The weather is in general 
clear and serene^ but the days are cohsiderabljr 
shortened, and the morning and evening air has all 
the chilliness of autumn. The sun shines with a 
mellow lustre. Still imparting summer's heat during 
the middle of the day. The change which has taken 
place in the appearance of the country tells us 
plainly that the youth of the year is gone, and that 
even its full maturity and strength are passing away. 
The fields lately covered with wavy corn, or enlivened 
by the busy labours of those engaged in its ingather- 
ing, are now deserted and bare, and the harvest moon, 
(as the planet is at this season called on account of 
its bright and lengthened radiance*) sheds its beams 
on our land, when, with the exception of the northern 
counties, the harvest is in most cases fully gathered 
in. The meadows, divested long since of their second 
crop of grass, are still looking fresh and beautiful, 
and afford pasturage to the numerous cattle now 
freely admitted to graze in them. The hedges havfe 
lost nearly all their beauty : few and solitary are the 
blossoms that adorn them, and even these are pate 
and wan, compared with the earlier productions of 
the year. The "scarlet hip, and stony haw,*' have 
not yet attained their full colouring, and therefore do 
not mlLterialiy enliven the dull green of the branches 
on which they hang. The bending and rustling 
boughs of the hazel thicket often remind us that the 
season of nutting has arrived, and the young hands 
are as busily employed as ever in that favourite occu- 
pation. The settled state of the weather usual during 
this month makes it a favourite season for country 
excursions. The silent recesses of woods and forests 
are invaded by groups of merry visitants, who find 
abundant pleasure in threading the tangled and 
intricate paths, and then in assembling beneath the 
wide- spread canopy of some aged oak, and partaking 
of the rural repast, made doubly refreshing by the 
rambles of the morning and the healthful tone of 
spirits and appetite thus acquired. But it is not on 
such occasions, or when surrounded by a laughing 
throng of young and happy persons, that we have 
leisure to take in the full majesty and richness of the 
scene presented by some of our still remaining forests. 
There is an awful grandeur in their dark recesses, a 
sublimity about their lofty canopies and massy pillars, 
and an impressive stillness throughout their seemingly 
immeasurable extent, which deeply affect and 
solemnize the mind, and with which the voice of 
merriment seems little ^^nsouB^^^^^^^^^l^ 
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There is not yet much of auttunn colouring in the 
foliage of the trees : a few bright patches on the elm 
and beech contrast 'with the deep hue of firs and 
oaks, and show ns that the varied colours of the 
season are in preparation. The song of birds is heard 
more frequently during this than in the last month : 
their tones, however, are subdued and almost plain- 
tive, and we may easily imagine them to be pouring 
forth a long farewell to the departing summer. The 
common swallow leaves us at the latter end of the 
month, as do several other soft-billed birds. They 
seek a more genial climate, in which to pass the 
vinter months; while birds from more northerly 
countries, arrive here to supply their place, and to 
avoid the rigour of a season still more severe than 
ours. The field-fare and red-wing are among the 
latter, and these subsist chiefly on the abundant 
supply of berries which our woods and hedge-rows 
afford. Sir Humphry Davy well remarks: "This 
instinct, which gives the swallow his appointed seasons, 
jmd which teaches him always when and where to 
move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine 
source : he belongs to the oracles of nature, which 
speak the awful and intelligible language of a present 
Deity." 

When Aatmnn scattera his departing gleams, 
Wam'd of approaching winter, gathered play 
The Bwallow-people; and toss'd wide around, 
0*er the calm sky, in convolution swift 
The feathered eddy floats ; rejoicing once. 
Ere to their wintry slumbers they retire ; 
In duBtera clung, beneath the mould'ring bank, 
And where, unpierced by frosts, the cavern sweats*. 
Or rather into wanner climes conyey'd, 
With other Idndred birds of season, there 
They twitter cheerful, till the vemal months 
Invite them welcome back.— Tbomsok. 

The commencement of this month is hailed by 
sportsmen as the season dedicated to the pleasures of 
the field. The destruction of animal life throughout 
the season is immense, and our tables are in this way 
supplied with many delicacies. It is to be regretted, 
however, that so much of cruelty is mingled with 
these pleasures, and that it should ever have become 
sport to a dignified and intellectual being, to ''tor- 
ment ere be destroys" his unoffending prey. 

If we turn from the open Aelds to the gardens and 
cultivated grounds, we find a rich display of ripe 
fruits, and a tolerable remainder of flowers and 
flowering shrubs. Wall-fruit sends forth its ficagrant 
odour, and thus attracts the attention of the busy 
swarms of flies, bees, and wasps. Orchards are 
embellished with their rich and useful produce, which 
towards the end of the month is gathered in, and 
stored for winter use, or converted into cider and 
perry. In favourable situations the vine hangs out 
its white or purple clusters in tempting profusion. 
Through the care of those who apply themselves to 
the art of rearing and varying our garden-flowers, 
we have still a pleasing variety surrounding our 
dwellings. The more conspicuous of these are the 
china-aster, the climbing convolvulus, the handsome 
dahlia, and the glowing scabious, while among flower- 
ing shrubs we notice the Althea /rutes, the wbxktuB, 
laurustinus, &c. The saffron-plant, (Crocus sativus,) 
IS now in blossom, and it is therefore the season for 
gathering its peculiar product. This plant was 
formerly mUch cultivated in England, as it still is in 
the south of Europe, for medicinal purposes. The 
only parts of the plant used in the preparation of 
aaffiron are the orange-coloured stigmas, which are 
carefully separated from the flower as soon as it 

♦ The poet here alludes to the fancy of some of our old naturalists, 
that f wallows pass the winter in hol^ below the surface of the wat^r. 



begins to blow, dried on a kiln by a lengthened 
process, and either formed into cakes, or used in their 
loose and separate state, in which latter case they 
form what is called hay-saffron. The flowers of the 
saffron- plant as well as of the common autumn crocus, 
{Colchicum autumnale,) come up before the leaves, 
and look too delicate and fragile to bear the chilli- 
ness of autumn. Speaking of the compensatory 
system observable throughout nature. Dr. Paley says^ 
with reference to the autumn crocus : — 

I have pitied this poor plant a thousand times, its 
blossom rises out of the ground in the most forlorn condition 
imaginable, without a sheath, a fence, a calyx, or even a 
leaf to protect it; and that not in the spring, not to be 
visited by summer suns, but under all the disadvantages 
of the declining year. When we come, however, to look 
more closely into the structure of this plant, wa find that 
nature has gone out of her course to provide for its security, 
and to make up to it for all its defects. The seed-vesaely 
which in other plants is situated within the cup of the 
flower, or just beneath it, in this plant lies under ground 
within the bulb. The tube of the flower extends down to 
the root The germ grows -up in the spring, upon a foot- 
stalk, accompanied with leaves : the seeds have thus the 
benefit of the summer, and are sown upon the surfhce. 
The order of vegetation externally is thus: the plant 
produces its flowers in September; its leaves and fruit in 
the spring following." 

Several species of fungi still appear in the meadows. 
These singular productions are said to exhaust the 
ground on which they grow, and in the course of time 
to occasion those remarkable-looking circles, called 
"fairy rings," which are common in many of our 
pastures. 

Acorn and beech-nuts now fall from the trees, and 
in woods and forests afford a plentiful supply of 
food for swine. They are both called mast, and 
for six weeks during the autumn are greedily devoured 
by the numerous herds collected together for that 
purpose. The swineherd agrees with the farmers to 
take charge of their hogs, at a shilling a head, or 
thereabouts, and will frequently collect the animals 
to the number of six hundred. He then drives them 
to the forest, where he has previously enclosed a place 
for their reception beneath some spreading tree. He 
feeds and litters them there for a few days, occasion- 
ally allowing them liberty, and driving them to some 
stream or pool. He accustoms them to feed to the 
sound of a horn, and thus has the means of calling 
them together when he pleases; and after a while he 
throws his stye open, and allows them to cater for 
themselves. They still maintain their orderly demean- 
our, and return regularly home at night, thus proving 
that it is possible to subject even their despised race 
to a state of discipline and obedience. In that 
delightful work, Gilpin*8 Forest Scenery, the man- 
agement of herds of swine, during their residence in 
the woods, is treated of in a very amusing manner. 

At this period of the year the very singular sight 
occasionally presents itself of showers of gossamer, 
falling from the upper regions of the air, and cover- 
ing trees and plants with a beautiful transparent veil. 
The vast number of insects employed in weaving 
these fairy webs is almost incredible, and the aero- 
nautic expedition thus peiformed by them forms one 
of the most curious facts in natural history. 

In this month we frequently meet with the cast-off 
skins of snakes, so perfect in all their parts that even 
the outer skin of the eyes remains in the sockets. 
The reptile entangles itself amidst grass and weeds, 
the better to accomplish its purpose, and by means of 
friction gets rid of the skin, by rubbing it back from 
the head, and leaving it in *an inverted form. i 

The period of the autumnal equinox, which happens 
on the 22nd of September^is generally one of rough and 
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stonny weather. The countries beneath the equator 
have the sun vertical to them, and glow with a reful- 
gent brightness that scarcely knows a shadow. The 
comparative nearness of the earth to the sun at this 
period produces a swelling of the tides, and the 
changes of the tide appear to affect the atmospheric 
currents, so that we idmost invariably find the spring 
and autumn equinoxes to bring with them heavy 
gales, accompanied with much rain« 

During this and the last month great numbers of 
persons leave their inland residences, to seek health, 
pleasure, and refreshment, in the vicinity of the sea. 
There, relaxing awhile from the fatigues of business or 
of study, those who have minds capable of appreciating 
what ist most grand and beautiful in nature find 
abundant sources of gratification. To such it is most 
delightful to wander along the bending line of shore 
ou a cloudless autumn day, and watch the heaving 
of the billows beneath the bright blue sky, and the 
glowing green of the wide expanse, save where it ter- 
minates in foamy surf, and sparkling in the sun- 
beams displays a thousand prismatic hues; to ob- 
serve the numerous flocks of ocean, the sea-gulls 
rising and falling upon the waves, ^e cormorants 
winging their lofty flight, and plovers wheeling round 
and round, and uttering their note of joy. To such 
the language of a favourite poet will perhaps embody 
some of their ideas of that sublime spectacle, the 
ocean : — 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious. 

Mild, majestic, foaming, free- 
Over time itself victorious. 

Image of Eternity. 

Sun and moon and stars shine o*er thee ; 

See thy surface ebb and flow ; 
Yet attempt not to explore thee 

In thy soundless depths below. 

Whether morning splendours steep thee 

With the rainlraw's glowing grace. 
Tempests rouse or navies sweep thee 

'Tis but for a moment*s space* 

Earth-^her valleys and her mountainsi 

Mortal man's behests obey ; 
Thy un&thomable fountains 

Scoff his search, and scorn his sway. 

Such thou art, stupendous ocean ! 

But if overwhelmed by thee, 
Oan we think, witiiout emotion. 

What must thy Creator be ? 

A rapid change is frequently effected in the fieice of 
nature during the last week of September, in conse- 
quence of the rough winds and storms prevalent at 
that period. The remaining fruit is scattered from 
the trees, flowers are drenched with rain, and levelled 
with the earth, and many a noble tree is often laid 
low, or deprived of some of its massive arms. The 
scene of devastation, thus resulting from a few days 
of rough weather, seems to hasten the approach of 
winter, and to bring us at once to the very threshold 
of that dreary season. Yet we may expect some 
sunny days in the coming month, and a very lively 
and varied colouring of the landscape, before the 
general " fall of the leaf" takes place. 

The name of this month implies that it is the seventh 
instead of the ninth month of the year: this arises 
from the period of the year's commencement having 
been changed from March to January. The 29th 
day of September was superstitiously dedicated to 
St. Michael in former times: hence arises the term 
Michadmas-day, and hence are named two or three 
flowers appearing about this time. 



THE TEAVBLLEB, THE ADDER, AND THE FOX. 

A FABLS. 




The rinng sun in beauty shone 

Upon thy fragrant fields, Ceylon, 

Along whoee path, at hreak of day, 

A weary Txavellzr took his way. 

He paused; for midst the neighbouring glade, 

A suffering creature sued for aid I 

And there, within the hedge-row*s bound. 

An Adder lay, while gathering round. 

Devouring flames, with furious breath. 

Stopped its escape, and threatened death* 

The soft appeals of pity steal. 
Like dews fhnn heaven, on hearts that feel. 
What though the sufierer be our foe, 
Shall we refuse assistance t No. 
Our Traveller could not : but his hand, 
Accomplishing his soul's command. 
Slung to his lance*s point a sack, 
Which lay across his camel's hack, 
Then safely lodged the trembling thing 
Within its friendly covering; 
Nor ceas'd his care ; but gently laid 
His chaige beneath a palm-tree's shade, 
Where cooling breezes soothed its pain. 
Till life and vigour came again. 
« Now," said the TraveUer, « thou art free ; 
And, oh I I pray thee, learn from me 
In friendly acts delight to find ; 
Do thou show pity, and be kind. 
Bemember that with all his power 
Man helped thee in misfortune's ho^r; 
Forget not then the generous deed, 
Nor barm him in the time of need 1** 

Ah ! who can stand before the mood 
Of hard and cold ingratitude t 
How cursed the soil whereon is grown 
The bitter fruit of kindness sown : 
How marked with infamy the fruit 
Which stains the spring that bathed its root t 

** Thmk'st thou,'* the adder cried, ** to force 

My nature from its destined course ? 

Or by this little act of grace 

To claim my pity for thy race ? 

See the returns disp^used hy man 

To those who serve him all they can: 

Ask yonder Cow, which mom and night 

Yields up her milk for man's delight. 

Why, when those useful streams have ceased, 

Man dooms to death the hapless beast ? 

The Tree, whoee bending boughs produce 

Its healthful fruits for human use. 

When age decays, or blights assail. 

And all its former glories fail. 

Then feels the axe, the saw, the plane. 

And tossed upon the raging main, 

like banished hopes and comforts wrecked, 

Gives mournful proof of man*8 neglect. 

What do I then but imitate 

Thy boasted race in deeds of hate, 

Whilst I my poison-fangs prepare 

For thee^ and for thy camel there?'* 

<<One moment,** said the Travener, ** eUty, 
And then let any creature say. 
If these be facts entirely true, 

. Or0trong«w^*wwiiii«4l7yo'>«V^ | 

L^.gitized by VnOOQlC 
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^ WoU iM it lo; ft Fox draws near; 
Let him otir matual difibrenoe hear; 
I will myself the case fedte; 
Onr friend is sure to judge aright.** 

« First," sud the waiy Fox, « relate 
The opening of this itrange debate.''— 

Then when he heard how it befell^ 
And saw the lack, he pondered w«ll.-« 
<< Pshaw r* he exoloimedi <* this bag*! too mail. 
To hold the Adder, tail and aU. 
The trial's plain ; my doubti ara strong | 
FroYo, If you can, m/ notion wrong t*' 

« Lo/* said the Adder, writfgling in, 
** What say fou nowl and wWs to wlnf* 

« Whi t*' oried lh« Fox, without a paus^i 
" The law of truth, the righteotis canae t** 
Then at its month the sadc ha tiad^ 
And beat the Adder tiU it diad.-^H. 



ON POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOtES. 
Having g;iven aomo account of poisons and secret 
poisoning (pp. 71 and 77), a few WOrda respecting 
antidotei will not b« mlsplaoed h«re} for if more correct 
ideas were generally held respecting them, the interval 
which elapses before medical aid can be procured might 
be profitably employed. The ideas of the ancients were 
so vague upon the subject that we must consider anti- 
idotes^ in the true sense of the word, entirely of modem 
discovery. They are of two kinds: 1st, those acting 
chemically, which, by combining with the poison, 
change its composition, or diminish its solubility, and 
thus render it inert; 2nd, those acting physiologically, 
by exciting a new action in the system, which thus 
neutralizes or counteracts that produced by the poison. 
The latter are few in number and of very doubtful 
application, and it is upon them that the ancients relied, 
while the former are frequently, when applied in time, 
of undoubted efficacy, and are those in which the 
modems place their ohief confidence. 

We will now enumerate the proper antidotes for 
some of the more common poisons. When the strong 
mineral acids, or oxalic acid, have been swallowed, 
chalk or magnesia should be given, and if neither of 
these are at hand, a substitute may be found by break- 
ing down the plaister from the wdls of the apartment, 
or the drinking soap*suds. Corrosive sublimate is 
best met with albumen, and this is found in its 
purest state in white of eggs, which should therefore 
be abundantly given; or if they cannot be procured, 
flour and water, or lastly milk, must be substituted. 
Tartar emetic requires decoction of bark or nutgalla, 
or strong tea. Verdigris is best treated by white 
of e^, and afterwards by plenty ot sugar or syrup. 
The effects of sugar of lead are prevented by the 
immediate administration of Epsom or Glauber salts. 
As regards arsenic, the first object is to remove 
from the stomach the greatest possible quantity of the 
poison by vomiting. For this purpose watery drinks 
are improper, because they dissolve the arsenic, which 
in consequence is more readily absorbed j but let oil 
be administered, which will not dissolve the arsenic, 
and promote its action by tickling the throat with 
the finger or a feather. Above all procure as soon 
as possible some peroxide of iron : this drug is the 
subcarbonate of iron of the shops; it is called /en-t* 
sesqui'Oxydum in the last London Pharmacojpma, and 
is always to be had cheap and in large quantities 
in every chemist's shop. The persons poisoned with 
arsenic should be j^orged with warm water, into which 
several ounces of this peroxide of iron have been 
stirred. It is a reddish-brown powder, resembling the 
rust of iron, (which indeed it is,) and is nearly tasteless : 
this enters into combination with the arsenic, and 
forms a harmless mixture. Tbe warm water in which 
the peroxide of iron i» given occasions vomiting, and it 



only remains fbra medical practitioner to subdue the 
inflammation caused by the temporary action of the 
arsenic upon the stomach. We nave no direct anU- 
dote foi^ opium, and vinegar, which was formerly used, 
is now known to be htirtfal prior to the removal of 
the poison from the stomach, M it increases its solu- 
bility; but after that has taken place, it, as well as 
strong coffee, is useful in counteracting the remaining 
effects. The other grand object besides the admini* 
stration of antidotes is the cansing the stomach to 
evacuate its contents by vomiting, which may usually 
be accomplished by an emetic and tickling the inside 
of the throat with a feather. Large quantities of 
luke-warm water, or milk and water, should be given 
to excite or aid vomltitig, except where as!idic acid 
has been swallowed, when from the rery soluble 
nature of that poison, these fluids must be interdicted. 
According to the parliamentary returns of coroners* 
inquests held in England and Wales, in lSi7 and 
1838, the total number of deaths from poisoning 
which occurred during those years, in 41 counties and 
31 boroughs, was 543. No returns were made from 
the remaining counties and boroughs. Of these 543 
death^ 282 happened to males, and 261 to females ; 
and or the whole number, 12 were caused by prussic 
acid, 12 by Godfrey's cordial (a preparation contain- 
ing opium, and administered by mothers and nurses, 
to quiet infants), 19. by oxalic acid, 32 by sulphuric 
acid, 175 by laudanum and opium (34 of which cases 
were caused by ovcr^-doaas given by mothers and 
nurses, to quiet children), and 184 were occasioned 
by arsenic. The fruitfrd sources of all this misery 
are ignorance and crime, and to sound Christian 
education we look as the best and indeed the only 
true antidote of existing evila. 



■VtBOTS OP PEAK OK BKALTS. 

An influence, adverse to life, is that mental feebleness 
which renders persons perpetually solicitous about their 
health, effeminate and unhappy. Fixing their thoughts in* 
tensely on the funotions of life, the/ imagine themselves 
sick, and soon become so ; whereas undoubttng confidence 
would have been their nrophylaetie for preserving health. 
In moral epidemies, the physicians whe are alarmed at 
their danger, are ordinarily the first victims. Fear plunges 
the system into that state of debilitv which predisposes it to 
fatal impressions, while the moral force of confidence, com- 
municating its aid to physical energy, enables ft to repel 
contagion. I could cite many distinguished names of men, 
who attriboted their cure, in desperate naladleSi to the eou- 
rage that never forsook them, and to the efforts which they 
made to sustain their moral fortitude. One of them plea- 
santly said, ** I should have died like the rest, had I wished 
it.*' I have no need to say that an energetic will to recover 
from siokness has no point of analogy with that fearful soli- 
citude, whioh the greater part of the siok elperieoee. The 
latter, produced by mental feebleness* inereasSs the in- 
quietude, and aggravates the danger. Even indifference 
would be preferable. If education had imparted to us th^ 
advantages of an energetic will and real force of mind, if 
from infancy we had been convinced of the efficacy In this 
moral power, we have no means to determine that it would 
not have been, in union with the desire of life, an element in 
the means of healing our maladies. 

Even if agitation and fear had not its fatal effects, in 
rendering us more accessible to maladies, wisdom would 
strive to banish them, because these depressing feelings, by 
anticipating agony, double our sufferings. If there could 
elist a rational ground for continual inquietude, it would 
be found in a frail constitution; but how many of the 
feeblest health surv^e those of the most vigorous and robttSC 
frames? CaUnilations upon the duration of life are so un- 
certain, that we can always make them in our favour. It 
may seem a paradox to say that all men are nearlv of the 
same age, in reference to their chances of another day; but 
men are as confident of seeing to-morrow and the succeeding 
day, at eighty, as at sixteen. Such is the beautiful veil with 
whioh nature conceals from Vi^t^'^§9^s^Pj^HSf!^t^^^^P^^ 
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SOUTH AFRICAN ANTELOPES. I. 

The Spring-Bok, {Antilope euchore.) 

There is no part of the globe, however arid and 
forbidding its aspect, that does not teem with living 
witnesses of the power and wisdom of the Creator, 
Even where nature lies wrapped in a snowy mantle 
for the greater portion of the year^ the fish of the sea, 
the fowl of the air, and the creeping things of the 
^rth, are all present: in the sandy waste, the tracks- 
less prairie, and the plains immeasurably spread^ 
numberless are the inhabitants that live, each one 
after its own kind, and perform their respective parts, 
till man appears and has dominion over them. Some 
of these creatures seemed formed only to inspire 
terror and dismay^ others appear to constitute the 
graceful embellishments of nature. The animals 
distinguished for strength and ferocity prey on those 
whose means of defence are smally — ^but here there is 
much wise provision observable. The ferocious ani- 
mals are not very numerous compared with their 
innocent victims; these increase and multiply to a 
prodigious extent, and the wild beast acts as a useful 
check upon their numbers, which would otherwise so 
diminish the vegetable produce of the earth, as to 
leave no sustenance for herbaceous animals. When 
man appears, the beast of prey owns his supremacy 
and • flees before him,*— the creatures which once 
formed the food of the wild beast now form part of 
the food as well as the clothing of man, who performs 
the same part in checking the increase without exter- 
minating the race. Such is in few words the history 
of the first colonization of a country: ferocious 
animals prepare the desert for man, — man goes to in- 
habit it, — ^beasts of prey disappear, — and the harm- 
less animals remain, ministering to the wants and 
comforts of him who hath dominion over them. 

Among the inhabitants of the desert, the antelope 
tribe has ever been conspicuous for beauty, symmetry, 
and elegance: the pallah of Africa, the gazelle of 
Asia, the chamois of Europe, are all included in this 
tribe, as well as other varieties. We propose in the 
present paper to describe one variety of antelope found 
in South Africa, and called the Spring-Bok. 
; The spring-bok (springing- goat) is called also by 
the Dutch settlers in South Africa the pronk-bok 
(showy, goat), and by the Hottentots Tesh^, It is 
genendly about four feet and a half in length, by 
nearly two and a half in height^ The hair, which is 
generally long, sleek, and shining, is of a beautiful 
light cinnamon colour on the back, sides, shoulders, 
neck, and thighs, and of a snowy white on the other 
parts of the body; the cinnamon colour and the 
white being separated on the flanks by a band of a 
reddish colour. The head, face, cheeks, and chin are 
almost entirely white. With the exception of a brown 
line on each side, extending from the eye to the corner 
of the mouth, and of a mark of the same colour in 
the middle of the face. The neck is long and slender, 
and slightly compressed at the sides ^ the tail small, 
round and naked, with the exception of a bunch of 
black hair, extending along the tail, and terminating in 
a tuft; the legs are, in proportion to the alse of the 
animal, remarkably long and slender; and the hoofs 
small, black, and of a triangular form. The horns are 
round, blade, and surrounded by annular ridges or 
rings, from the base nearly to the point: on emerging 
from the head, they spread backwards and out- 
wards in a bold curve, and then turn inwards towards 
their inner extremities, the horn itself being slightly 
twisted on its own axis. The eyes are large and lively, 
and of a brownish colour: the ears are long, small, 
and cylindrical at their root^ widening in the middle 



and terminating ia ft narrow point' There is one 
peculiar character which distinguishes the spring-bok 
from every other species of antelope. Along the top 
of the loins, from about the middle of the back to 
the tail, are two folds or duplications of the skin, 
occasioned by the quantity of skin being much more 
than is necessary to cover that part of the body : the 
portions of this skin which are seen when the animal 
is at rest, are of the same cinnamon colour as the 
back ; but the concealed or folded part is of the roost 
brilliant snowy whiteness. When the animal is taking 
those leaps or jumps from which it derives its name, 
the folds become expanded, and form a broad circular 
mark of the purest white, extending round the hips. 

The spring-bok resides in countless flocks on the 
arid plains of the interior of South Africa, seldom 
approaching those districts which are inhabited, un- 
less in seasons of great drought, when, through the 
drying up of the pools, and the scorching of the pas* 
tures by the excessive heat, the flocks are compelled 
to migrate in search of food. The spots which they 
usually occupy, southward of the Orange river^ 
although destitute of the permanent springs necessary 
for the support of human beings, have numerous 
stagnant pools of water,-— brackish and unpleasant to 
the human palate,—- but welcome to the spring- boks| 
but once in three, four, or five years, these poob be- 
come dried up, and the migration to which we allude 
takes place. The effects of this migration are de- 
scribed by intelligent and credible writers as being in 
the highest degree novel and surprising. Their num- 
bers are so vast that the united force of the whole is 
irresistible. The foremost animab of the mighty 
host are fat, and the rear ones meagre and lean, 
owing to the utter consumption of all the herbage and 
water that may be met with by the former, before 
the latter can arrive at it: at the return, after the 
rainy season, fair play ensues, by the last becoming 
first. 

The reader may naturally inquire what is the eflfeet 
of this startling arrival of hungry spring-boka, on the 
cultivated fields of the colony, and wiU not be ear* 
prised to hear that it is dreaded by the farmers. Capt. 
Stockenstrom remarks that it is scarcely possible for 
a person passing over some of the extensive tracks of 
the interior, and admiring the elegant spring-boks 
thinly scattered over the plains, and bounding in 
playM innocence, to figure to himself that these orna- 
ments of the deserts can often become as destructive 
as a swarm of locusts. The migrations are called by 
the Dutch settlers trek-hokken, and when one such is 
at hand, the gjrazier considers himself entirely dis- 
possessed of his lands until the approach of the rainy 
season. Unless the cultivated fields are enclosed by. 
thick and high hedges, all attempts to keep out the 
animals avail but little ; the grazier sometimes places 
heaps of dry manure, (the fuel of some part of the 
country,) close together round the fields, sets them on 
fire in the evening, and hopes to keep off the animals 
by th^ dense smoke thus produced ; but the dawn of 
day generally shows him his land covered with spring- 
boks, and every atom of verdure consumed. 1&. 
Pringle once passed near one of these migrating flocks, 
and said that they literally whitened, or rather 
speckled the country, as far as the eye could reach, 
there being as many as twenty-five or thirty thousand 
within view at one time. Mr. Harris, likewise, in his 
Journey into Southern Africa, bears testimony to the 
same effect. He remarks that to offer any estimate 
of the total numbers forming one of the trek-bokken, 
or migration, would be impossible : pouring down like 
locusts, from the endless plains of the interior, lions 
have been seen stalking in the middle of their com- 
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pressed phalanx, and flocks of sheep have not nnfre- 
qnevtljr beta c»ried awagr ^T ^^ living torrent: 
cttltivAted fields, which in the evening appeared prond 
of their promismg verduve, are in the course of a 
single night reaped level with the ground, and the 
despoiled grazier, is constrained to seek pasture for 
his flocks elsewhere, until the rainy season supplies 
fresh food to the spring-hoks in their native spots, to 
which they instinctively return. 

The springing movement of this animal has been 
remarked by all travellers who have alluded to it: at 
all times when impelled by fear, either of the hunter 
or of beasts of prey darting among the flock, but 
principally when the herds are assembled in countless 
multitudes, so that an alarm cannot spread rapidly 
and open the means of flight, the animals are pressed 
against each other, and their anxiety to escape impels 
them to bound up in the air, showing at the same 
time the beautiful white mark round the hips. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Burchell, it is only occasioneJly that the 
spring-boks take those remarkable leaps which have 
been the origin of the name) for when grazing, or 
moving at leisure, they walk or trot like other ante- 
lopes, or like common deer. When pursued however, 
or when increasing their pace, they frequently take 
an extraordinary bound, rising with curved or ek* 
▼ated backi high into the air, generally to the height 
of eight feet, and appearing as if about to take flight 
In crossing a road or path, when moving rapidly, 
they will frequently clear it at one leap, extending 
even to twenty-five feet: this they will even do when 
there is no apparent danger near; but it seems as if 
the fear of a snare, or a natural disposition to regard 
man as an enemy, induces them to mistrust even the 
ground which he has trodden. 

Both old and young spring-boks furnish excellent 
venison ; and vast numbers are destroyed by the 
Dutch farmers, not only for the sake of the flesh, but 
also for the skins, of which they make sacks for hold- 
ing provisions and other articles, and clothing for 
their slaves. A good marksman among these Dutch 
settlers will kill from twenty to thirty spring-boks 
every time he goes out : he lies concealed among the 



thickets near the sprites or pools of water iHiich the 
animals frequent at the dose of the day tq quench 
their thirsty and by firing among them his enormous 
gun, loaded with several bullets, he often brings down 
four or five at one shot No dog can attempt to 
approach the old spring-boks ; but the young kids 
are frequently caught after a hard chase. Mr. Pringle 
states that the spring-bok is easily tamed when caught 
young, and that he has seen it, in several places, 
reared as a plaything for the children at the farms 
of the colonists, — sometimes playing like a pet-lamb 
about the doors among the numerous swarms of dogs 
and poultry, — in other instances accompanying the 
flocks of sheep and goats to pasture, and returning 
as regularly and quietly as the rest. The same 
gentleman judiciously remarks, that such facts demon- 
strate how easy it would be, with a little care and 
management, to enlarge the list of domesticated ani- 
mals, by adding to them many species of such as are 
at piresent considered the most shy and impracticable. 
In conclusion we may state that the spring-bok is 
reckoned by some naturaUsts as the most graceful in 
its proportions, and beauttfuHy varied in its colours, 
of all the antelope tribe : indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive a quadruped more light and airy in form, more 
delkate in its proportions, or whose movements are 
executed with more natural ease and ^ace. It is a 
fitting animal to find a place in Mr. Pringle*s lines : — 

Afar In the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side, 
O'er the brown kairroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the spring-bok" M fawn sounds plaintively; 
Where the zehra wantonly tosses his mane, 
In fields seldom freshened by moistnre or rain ; 
And tlie fleet footed ostrich oyer the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who traycls in haste; 
And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead, 
Greedy to scent and to gorge on the dead ; 
And the grisly wolf and the shrieking jackall 
Howl for their prey at the evening fall; 
And the fiend-like laugh of the hyenas grim 
Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 
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THE KORAHS. 

Fatt by his wild resoanding river 

The liflUess Kora lingers ever ; 

Sdll drives his heifers forth to feed. 

Soothed by the gorrah's humming reed; 

A rover still unchecked will range. 

As humour calls, or seasons change; 

This tent of mats and leathern gear. 

All packed upon the patient steer.— Pbikoli. 

Among the varioas tribes of the Hottentot race 
the Koraha who inhabit the banks of the Orange 
River, have attained the highest degree of civilization. 
They an a peaceable and friendly people ; their mode 
of life is pastoral, and the places of their abode 
unsettled. The name by which they designate their 
nation is Kora, or Koroma. The affix qua means man 
or sMu, and may be omitted in most of the Hottentot 
dialects. The word Koraqua signifies a man wearing 
shoes, as distinguished from the sandals which are in 
genera] use among the other tribes. 

The Korahs are found widely dispersed over the 
country on the northern side of the Gariep : but it is 
not easy to define the boundaries of the country inha^ 
bited by these wandering tribes, because they are 

Vol. XTU. 



constantly shifting their quarters; and the villages of 
two or three tribes are often so intermingled that it is 
not easy to decide to which of them the territory 
belongs. But, with respect to landed property, they 
have none of the ideas which a European attaches to 
the term. They never consider the soil as properly 
worth claiming or disputing about. The water and 
the pasturage is all they esteem, and when these are 
exhausted, the soil is abandoned as useless. When- 
ever they find a spring unoccupied, there they plant 
their curious circular huts, and when they are tired 
with the locality, others come and occupy their aban- 
doned spot. 

At the time when the Dutch had possession of the 
colony, ^e various native tribes suffered much cruel 
oppression from their civilized rulers. The Korahs, 
however, were protected to a considerable extent, by 
the wide desert Karro, situated between them and the 
colony. Thus comparatively free from oppression, we 
need not be surprised to find the Korahs more civilized 
than the general race of Hottentots : they display none 
of those filthy and squalid appearances which charac- 
terize some of the tribes on the skirts of the colony. 
In their persons thcv are m<^,?l^rt3^,^»gJP^,^ 
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bably to the abundance of water with whick the 
Orange River is at all seasons, apd more especirfly m 
Slimmer, supplied, and which in almost every other 
part of the southern angle of Africa isa scarce article. 
Their dress and domestic utensils are neater and con- 
structed with more care. Their dwellings, which are 
ft>rmed with great skill, are in the shape of hemi- 
spheres, generally about six feet high and eight in 
diameter, and are covered with several folds of neat 
matting, made (»f rushes, or coarse grass. Their 
vessels for containing water, milk, &c., are sometimes 
made of clay, baked in the sun, sometimes of gourds, 
and also of wood hollowed out from blocks of willow. 
They do not appear to have any knowledge of agricul- 
ture, but their possessions of horned cattle, sheep, 
goats, and dogs, arc sometimes considerable. They 
have no kind of carriages, but on their removal from 
place to place, their mats, their household furniture, 
and utensils, are packed on oxen, (as represented m 
our frontispiece,) which in addition usually carry the 
women and children. 

Ttie Korahs subsist to a great extent on curdled 
mi'k, and on berries and roots : they are particularly 
attentive to their cattle, which they train in habits of 
strict subordination and command. When a cow is 
supposed to withhold her milk, they adopt a plan, 
which, according to Herodotus, was practised by the 
ancient Scythians: this method is too offensive to 
describe. 

Their dress consists of skin cloaks, similar to those 
of the other Hottentot tribes: the Korah women de- 
scribed by Barrow, wore square ornamented aprons, 
suspended from the waist, with copper chains and 
beads of glass round the neck, the wrists, and legs. 
These chains he supposes to have been procured from 
the Damaras, a nation of Kaffers to the north-west- 
ward, dwelling at the foot of the Copper MounUins. 
''This metal, indeed, is said to be found in many places 
near the banks of the Orange River, and the party 
picked up what appeared to be a specimen of native 
gold; but mines are of little value in a country where 
there are no materials necessary for working them, no 
navigable rivers, nor passable roads, by which their 
produce can at any reasonable expense be transported 
to a market. Those who set any value on this part 
of Southern Africa for the mines it contains, know 
very little of the nature of the country." These remarks 
were made by Barrow, about forty years ago, during 
nearly the whole of which time the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope has remained in the possession of the 
English, whose benevolence and enterprise in extend- 
ing civilization, are perhaps as remarkable as the vast 
extent of land which they possess in almost every 
portion of the globe. 

For further information respecting the costume of 
the Korahs. we select the following amusing sketch 
from Mr. Burchell's valuable work on South Africa. 

Four Korahs paid me a visit, and I purchased of them a 
fresh ostrich epg, for a small piece of tobacco. They be- 
lonjfed to a neighbouring kraal, of which one of them was 
the chief. Of this man I drew the portrait. After making 
the bargain to give him a large piece of tobacco, he stood 
patiently and still, till I had finished my drawing; which, 
however, being done only with a black lead pencil, excited 
little wonder or admiration compared to that which he and 
bis companions expressed at my drawing of the Yellow-fish*. 

♦ The incident mentioned in the text is so amusing and charac^ 
terisiic, that we quote it in the words of Mr. Burchell.^" Since our 
arrival at this vtaiion. a party of Korahs, attracted by our provisions, 
i>ad taken up their abode with us- This morning, one of them struck a 
Geelvifch (Yellow.finh); and 1 borrowed it of him to 6nish the 
colouring of a drawing made at the 5>ack river. As soon as this was 
done, i called him to the wagon to take his fish again; when, catch- 
ing a sight of the drawing, he was in an instant struck with a most 
Hughable degree of astonishment, and for a minuta stood hterally 

Tttb with wonder; gating at it with mouth and eyes wide open. At 
without taking off his eyes from the object, he called aloud to 



It 11 by the imitation of the lively colours of nature, far 
more than by exactness of forms, that drawings afford delight 
to the far greater number of thnne who view them ; correct- 
ness and fldehty of outline beinyr more seldom duly appre- 
ciated, although the more valuable part of the art. 

This Korah wore on his head a piece of leather, 
bound round in the form of a cap, and io the manner 
of a turban ; and was clothed with a leathern cloak, 
or kaross, which, together with his whole body, were 
so covered with red ochre and grease, that the part of 
the wagon against which he leaned to have his por- 
trait taken, was painted, or rather soiled, with a red 
stain, not easily extracted. From his neck hung a 
number of bead necklaces of various colours, to which 
were appended a Bichuana knife, and the shell of a 
small tortoise to hold snuff or tobacco. His wrist 
and fore arm were ornamented with bracelets of beads, 
cords of acacia bark, and a broad ivory ring. Al- 
though perfectly friendly in all their intentions, these 
men were each armed with a hassagay and kirri, and 
some with a bow. The countenance and manners of 
this chief were expressive of a goodnatured quiet dis- 
position : his behaviour was even respectful, and less 
troublesome in the way of begging, than that of the 
generality of his countrymen. . 

In crossing the Orange River, which is both wide 
and rapid, the Korahs adopt a curious contrivance to 
get over their sheep and other property. They take 
a log of wood, from six to eight feet in length, and at 
the distance of a few inches from one of its ends, fix a 
wooden peg. On this log the person intending to 
dross the river stretches himself at full length, and 
holding fast by the peg with one hand, while with the 
other, and occasionally with his feet, he strikes to 
keep the end of the log in a certain direction, (which 
is that of an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
Stream,) the obliquity of the log opposed to the cur- 
rent causes it, in floating down the stream, to push 
gradually over to the opposite side. 

One of the most ancient as well as favourite recre- 
ations of the Hottentots is found in the Gorrah or Go- 
rah, a musical instrument, which in form and appear- 
ance resembles a violin bow, but in its nature and use, 
it is quite diflferent, being in fact a combination of a 
stripged and a wind instrument. It consists of a slender 
stick, or bow, on which a catgut string is stretched. 
To the lower end of this string is attached a flat piece 
of the quill of an ostrich, in such a manner as to 
form part of the leagth of the string. This quill being 
applied to the lips, is made to vibrate, by strongly in- 
haling and exhaling the air. The resulting tones are 
described as being powerful, but from the small "com- 
pass" of the instrument, the tunes appear unmeaning 
and monotonous to civilized ears. 

When a Korah dies and leaves no children behind 
him it is the custom for his brother to take whatever 
property he may have left, while the widow is entitled 
only to that share of it which has been gained by her 
own labour and management. A case is mentioned 

his companions to come and see. The astonishment now became 
general ; a crowd gathered round, and their various modes of express, 
ingfcurprise, were biahly entertaining. None having ever imagined 
the posfiibility that object could be so iroiialcd by art as to exhibit the 
colour and appearance of life, they seemed to believe thai it had been 
done by magic; while others suppw^inp it to be the fish it*elf, fastened 
upon the paper, inquired where wan the wound where it had been 
struck. Nothing could be more amusing than the curious looks of 
rocredulity and amaiemenl exhibited in their countenances, when 
they beheld the back of the drawing, and felt the thinness of what 
they had thought to be a solid fish. There was but one way m 
which the mystery could he cleared up to them : and but one mode 
of explanation which could be rendered at all comprehensive toiheir 
simple m.nds: I showed them the colours and pencil**; and in 
their presence laid some of the same tint on a piece of paper. 
After this they all retired, satisfied and greatly pleased ; and continued 
for a long while talking with each other on the wonder they had just 
seen; and possibly in such a manner, the acquisition of ideas per- 
fecili new. might excite in them, for the time at least, an increased 
acUvity in the faculty of con^TfUig^ ^9^ C5«fS{?9R!^ -. ^ ^ 
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by Burchell in which a Bushwoman, wife of a Korana, 
had by collecting a quantity of certain roots or leaves, 
used for chewing as a substitute for tobacco, acquired 
about a dozen sheep j which on the death of her 
husband were unjustly taken possession of by his 
brother. The woman, remonstrating in vain, and 
unable to obtain justice, collected U)gether het Bush- 
man friends ; who, exasperated at the unfair treatment 
she had received, were resolved td seek justice with 
the aid of the bow and the hassagay. The Korah took 
exactly the same steps to defend himself, and to re- 
tain what he had unlawfully seized. " For among them, 
as among civilized and polished nations/' says Mr. 
Burchell, ** he who is in the wrong will always find 
some false argument to prove that he is in the right.*' 
The plan by which this "trial by battle" is generally 
decided, consists in plundering each other of their 
cattle, and sometimes with a more sanguinary inten- 
tion, in lying in ambush for their adversaries, whom 
they seldom fail to shoot if they come within reach; 
but being well aware of each other's mode of warfare, 
their cunning and caution generally save them. 
When one party has proved itself to be the strongest 
the affair is settled, and they continue to live as 
before without molesting each other. 



VANITY OP INTELLECT. 
Man's intellect has indeed great power over all out- 
ward things. This we are not disposed to question. 
In these days more espi'sially we all take far too 
much pride in it, and make presumptuous boast of 
it, naft are apt to fall down and worship it, as the one 
great miracle worker, the true mover of mountains. 
But powerful as it may be, omnipotent as we may 
deem it to be, over the world around us, over the out- 
ward fields of nature, there is one region where our 
hearts and consciences tell us, sometimes in half- 
muttered whispers, sometitnes in cries of anguish and 
agony, that it is almost powerless: and that region is 
the dim, visionary, passion-haunted one within our 
own breasts. We all know but too well,— every one 
whose life has not flowed away in listless inanity, — 
every one who has ever struggled against the evil 
within him, must have felt but too deeply, that our 
intellectual convictions, clear and strong as they may 
have been, have never of themselves been able to 
shake the foundations of a single sin, to subdue a 
single vice, to root out a single evil habit. Ever since 
that severing of the heart from the intellect, which 
took place when man gave himself up to the lust of 
godless knowledge, the Passions have made mock at 
the Understanding, whenever it has attempted to con- 
trol them, and have only flattered and pampered it, 
when it was content to wear their livery, and to drudge 
in their service ; while the Will has lifted up its head 
against the Understanding in haughty deBance and 
scorn. Moreover this lesson, which we learn from our 
own grievous experience, is confirmed by all the evi- 
dence of history J where, in example after example, 
we see, how vain and impotent the enlightening of the. 
understanding has been to elevate and purify man's 
moral being ; and how, unless that enlightenment has 
been working together with other healthier powers, 
and been kept in check by them, its operation on the 
character of nations has rather been to weaken and 
dissipate their energies, to crumble the primitive rock 
into sand.: — Hare. 

Thk Christian religion, though pensive and serious, is not 
sad. It pnKiuces tranquillity, confidence, and joy. It is 
indeed only ^a departure from just and true views of 
religion that is followed by a vague sadnessy gloom, and 
despondency. 



PLYMOUTH AND DEVONPORT, IIL 

We proceed with our description of the chief objects 
of interest at Plymouth and Devonport. 

The citadel of Plymouth, which, next to Drake's 
lisland, is the most important of the defences of the 
place, is situated at the eastern extremity of the Hoe, 
at the point where Sutton Pool branches out of the 
Catwater. It was built on the site of an old fort, by 
command of Charles the Second, about thl year 1 670. 
It Is built principally of limestone and granite, and 
consists of three regular and two irregular bastions, 
the curtains of the regular bastions being strengthened 
by two ravelins and horn^^works. The north, west, 
and east sides are bounded by a deep ditch, counter- 
scarp, and covered way, pallisadoed : the south side, 
which faces the sea, is defended by a lower fort, built 
upon the rocks on the sea*shore : this fort and the 
upper parapets are surmounted by cannon. Two 
gateways, with drawbridges, form the entrance from 
the town: the second gateway, Which opens imme- 
diately into the citadel, displays a sculpture of the 
royal arms, and other devices. In the interior is a 
spacious esplanade, around which are built the officers' 
houses, the chapel, the magazine, the hospital, and the 
barracks. In the centre is a bronze statue of George 
the Second, in the costume of a Roman warrior, on a 
pedestal bearing a Latin inscription. The ramparts 
are nearly three quarters of a mile in circumference, 
and constitute a very favourite promenade. On the 
opposite side of the entrance to Stitton Pool is a 
series of dilapidated fortifications, called Queen Anne's 
battery : this battery was once serviceable as a defence 
of the harbour, though it is no longer used for that 
purpose. 

The Custom-house is an elegant building, standing 
on the Parade, or Coal- quay. The front is built of 
granite, with a colonnade of five arches, supported by 
rusticated piers of the same material. On the ground- 
floor are the offices of the principal surveyor, tide- 
surveyor, landing-waiter, searcher, &c. A granite 
staircase leads to the long-room, a spacious apart 
ment for the dispatch of public business, adjoining 
to which are the comptrollelr*s and collector's offices. 
The whole building presents a handsome appearance. 

There is a government establishment at Bovisand, 
on the eastern bank of Plymouth Sound, for supply- 
ing ships with their cargo of water. A noble reser- 
voir, capable of containing nearly twelve thousand 
tuns of water, is constructed In a narrow valley, into 
which flow several fine streams collected from the 
neighbouring hills. The water is conducted in iron 
pipes from the reservoir to a pier built at Staddon 
Point, where every facility is afforded for the approach 
and shelter of boats in stormy weather. The object 
of this reservoir is to aflbrd to ships lying in the 
Sound a more speedy supply of water than they could 
otherwise obtain. 

The entrance to the Catwater is bou'jded on one 
side by the citadel, of which we have already spoken, 
and on the other by a long, narrow peninsula, called 
Mount Batten. On the most elevated point of this 
peninsula is an ancient circular fort, built during the 
reign of King Charles the First, to aid in the defence 
of Plymouth Sound and the Catwater. It is in tole- 
rably good preservation, and has of late years been 
appropriated by the harbour- master to the purpose 
of a look-out house. Not far from this spot is a 
small town called Oreston, whence the immense supply 
of stone was obtained for the construction of th;X 
Breakwater. Large beds of limestone rock lit»e the 
Catwater, and these have been quarried to a great 
extent. The rock will receive a very fine polish, and 
being beautifully veined/ is fr^g^^i](yjJ8^fiMP^i^T^ 
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ner^pkcet, tabki» v««, ftsd odiBr omaoMiital pnr- 
pows. While the qnarrying wae proceeding, in the 
year 1812, a nodule of clay was discovered at a depUi 
of about sixty feet from the snmmit of the rock, and 
twenty-five from the margin of the sea. This nodole 
was abont twenty-five feet long, and twelve feet 
square I and on opening it there were found within 
sevend bones of the rhinoceros, in a more perfect 
sute, and containing less animal matter thaa usual 
in hones dug out of rodcs. The proprietprs of 
shipping, which anchored in the Cstwater, were at 
one time apprehensive that by continuing to quarry 
at Oveston, the Catwater would he deprived of a natu* 
ral barrier which the limestone hill afforded, from the 
gsles frequently blowing from the south $ and petitioDs 
were presented to the Admiralty, praying them to 
oease quarrying at Oreston. We believe that when 
the Breakwater was completed, the necessity for 
working these quarries was at an end. 
. The soliury roek at the eastern margin of the 
entrance to the Sound, called the Mewstone^ is not a 
fortification; indeed it is merely a rocky abode for 
rabbits and gulls. 

We must now describe the Hamoaae rather more 
at length than we have yet done. The reader will 
bear in mind that it stands north-westward of Ply- 
meutb Sound ; the entrance to it being by Cremil or 
Crimble Passage: this passage is bounded on the one 
side by Mount Edgecumbe, and on the other by a 
long narrow tongue of land called Devil's Point. 
Having entered this narrow passage, we find ourselves 
in the Hamoat^, one of the noblest harbours in Eu- 
rope, perhaps in the world. This is^ in fact, a part 
of the river Tbmar, and extends about four miles, 
firora Mount . Edgecumbe to Saltash. The deepest 
part of this harbour is at high water about twenty 
fathoms, and at low water about fifteen fathoms in 
depth. This large sheet of water is a receptacle f jr 
those ships of war which are not required for active 
service, and which are laid up in ordinary, moored to 
strong chains which stretch across the harbour. 
These vessels are stripped of their yards, top-masts, 
and rigging; the hulls are painted yellow; and wooden 
roofs are erected over them to protect them from the 
weather. All these vessels are under the superintend- 
ence of the Commissioner of the Dockyard. There 
is a first-rate ship, called the flag-ship, in the harbour: 
and any orders or communications from the Admiralty 
regarding the sh^ in the harbour, are made first to 
the commissioner, from him to tbe captain of the 
flag-ship, and from him to the captains or oflBcers of 
the other vessels. There is always a naval coraman- 
der-in-chief» called a port-admiral, to superintend the 
whole, but he usually resides on shore, in a govern- 
ment-house. From its sheltered situation, there is 
no harbour in (the kingdom more secure than the 
Hamoaze; and the number of large ships always 
lying there forms a striking sight. , 

We glide 
Through lines of stately ships; aad as we pass. 
Tlie tide goes quickly round of glories old, 
Of battles won on the great sea, of chiefs 
Whose daring flags triumphantly were borne 
By this or tharfr famed vessel. Noiseless now 
Is eaoh.foreaken structure, save when sounds 
The listless keeper's foot; nought else invades 
The deep impressive silence of those decks 
Where lately trod a thousand gallant men 1 

CAaaiHGTON. 

We must now briefly notice the chief objects in 
Devonport of a private or commercial nature. It 
is a well-built town, about twice as long, from north 
to south, as the width, from east to west. The streets 
are well paved with variegated marble, and well lifted 



with gas« There are three entrances to the town on 
the luid side, one firom Stoke, one from Stonehous^ 
and one from Morice Town. 

When the town had obtained permission from the 
king to appropriate the name of Devonport, a oohimn 
was erected to celebrate the event. This column was 
erected by subscription, at an expense of about thrae 
thousand pounds* It stands on a solid rock, twenty* 
two feet above the level of .the pavement. The rook 
is ascended by a handsome flight of steps, enclosed 
by parapets of wrought marble, and communicating 
with an arched gateway opening upon a terrsce which 
surrounds the column. On the rock is a plinth nine* 
teen feet high : above this is another, nine feet higfa^ 
with panels for inscriptions : on the upper plinth rests 
the diaft of the column, fluted, and of the Docse 
order: this is surmounted by a balcony, and a pedes* 
tal to support a figure of George the Fourth. A spi« 
ral staircase winds round the interior oi the column^ 
and leads to the gallery^ from whence a splendid 
view is obtained of the hills, vales» and wooded scenery, 
stretching from Hengeston Down on the north to the 
ocean on the south, and from Dartmoor on the east 
to the Cornish hiUs on the west 

Near the column is the town-hall, a building de* 
signed from the Parthenon at Athens, and erected 
about twenty years ago. There is a portico in fronts 
with four Doric columns, twenty-seven ieet and a 
half in height, and five and a half in diameter. From 
the portico a flight <if steps' leads to the holli a noble 
apartment, seventy-five feet long, forty wide, and 
thirty*one high. It is provided wiUi benches, which 
con be removed as occasion requires; so that the hall 
can be appropriated to any public meeting. Thei« 
are smaller apartments for ofiicial and porochiai busi- 
ness | and also ceUs ia the lower part of the building 
for prisoners. 

Almost contiguous to the town-holl is a building of 
Egyptian architecture, intended originally for a mathe- 
matical school, but now used as a public library. It 
is said that Denon, who is celebrated for his intimate 
acquaintance with Egyptian architecture, said that he 
considered this the l^st attempt to appropriate Egyp- 
tian architecture to domestic purposes that had ever 
come under his notice. The stock of books is not 
large, but they are of a sterling and valuable cha- 
racter. The building cost about fifteen hundred 
pounds. 

The three erections of which we have spoken are 
situated almost close together, on an ascent forming 
the extremity of. a street fronting the principal en- 
trance to the town from Plymouth, and collectively 
form an attractive and imposing collection of build- 
ings. But these are not all. Between the column 
and the library is a chapel, of which Mr. Rowe thus 
speaks:*— 

It is designed by Mr. Foulsion. after the Hindoo stvie, 
with the ornaments and accpmpaniments appropriate to l\iat 
fantastic manner* but of massive and bold proportions. 
These are so judiciously arranged, that the whole front pre- 
sents a highly efiective and pleasing appearance; and the 
huiUling, though placed in jux la-position with the fine portico 
of the town-hall, maintains its rank, and seems to suffer no- 
thing from a contrast which would be destructive to many 
buildings, in which bold and picturesque effect bad been less 
the objects of the architect's attention. 

There are several places of public worship in Devon- 
port, but they do not call for particular description 
here. The town is no way deficient in those chari- 
table and benevolent institutions which form so striking 
a feature in many of our English cities and towns. 
The Devonport end Stonehouse public dispensary is 
situated in Chapel Street. There are likewise public 
schools for poor boys and girls, a Female Benevolent 
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Society, the DorcM Society, ke* Of boildings de- 
voted to other parposes, there are a Savings* Bank, a 
Scientific Institution, a Classical and Mathematical 
Fnblic School, &c. The market at Devonport is 
abandantly supplied with the necessaries and luxu* 
ries of life, the produce of the surrounding country. 
Fish is always to be had in great plenty, and at low 
priceSf and the market is considered to be One of the 
best in the kingdom, both for the excellence of the 
supply, and the lowness of the prices. 

The peculiar connexion existing between the town 
of Devonport and the government has given rise to a 
mode of local government differing from that existing 
in most towns* The town is under the jurisdiction ^ 
commissioners, among whom are— the lord of the 
manor, who holds courts leet and baron at Michael* 
ma» — the stewards of the manor, the rector of the 
parish, the commissioner of her majesty's dockyard, 
the naval commander*in-chief, the mayor, aldermen, 
and recorder of the boroughs of Plymouth and Salt* 
ash--^e manorial lords of East Stonehouse, and of 
East and West Anthony-— and the stewards of these 
lai^ named manors. These commissioners have the 
superintendence of all the affairs of the poor, the 
lighting, watching, and cleansing of the town, and 
the granting of licenses to porters, watchmen, &c. 

Between Devonport and Plymouth is an open spot, 
cidled Mount Wise, which has been termed the 
''Champ-de-Mars" of the place. It is an elevated 
fortified spot, with a parade, consisting of a level ex- 
panse of gravel, skirted by patches of green sward« 
Government-house, and the resideace of the port- 
admiral, are built on this hill, and whenever a 
review takes place this hill is the chief scene of it 

The principal point of defence for all the valuable 
national [ roperty centred in Devcmport and Plymouth, 



is a little island, situated in the middle of Plymoutli 
Sound, called Drake's Island, or sometimes St. Nicho* 
las's Island. In the time of Henry the Eighth the 
only building on this island was a small chapel. In 
the following reign a royal letter was sent to the 
mayor and corporation of Plymouth, ordering them 
to fortify this chapel, in order to assist in repelliDg 
foreign attacks. This appears to have been acted oo. 
During the civil war, the island was generally in the 
hands of the parliamentary party, and had many 
additions made to its fortifications. Since then the 
defences have been greatly strengthened and increased. 
The island is about three furlongs in length, and is 
connected with the south-western shore by a ridge^ of 
rocks, which are uncovered at low water, and consti- 
tote what is called the bridge. The depth of water, 
even at the highest tides, is not sufficient to admit 
any vessel except of very small burden ^ so that 
larger vessels are obliged to make a circuit cf twa 
additional miles, in order to go round the other side 
of the island. Among other arrangements for defence^ 
the island contains furnaces for heating balls red-hot* 

Immediately opposite Drake's Island is the Hoej a 
fine open spot, horn whence an extensive view may be 
obtained. It occupies the whole line of Plymoutli 
Sound/ facing the south, and is an open eminence 
devoid of trees or shrubs, but covered with a grassy 
sward, in the centre of which is a wide gravelled path, 
forming a favourite promenade for the inhabitaBts of 
the two towns. Its height being equal to that of any 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood, it commandSe 
an extensive view over Plymouth, Devonport^ Stoao* 
house, and Stoke. 

One more article, which will complete the subject^ 
will enable us to describe the principal features uf 
Plymouth as a trading and corporate town. . 
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NUTS AND NUTTING. 1. 

EvEv now, methinks, I sea the bufthy dell, 
The tangled brake, Rreen lane, or sunny glade, 
Whei« on a ** sanshtne holidfty'* 1 Ktrayed, 
Plttckins the ripeoinK nuu with eag«r gice. 
Which from the hazel boughs bung temptingly. 

TWAMLEY, 

Many of our readers probably look back ^ith plea- 
sure on the expeditions of their early youth, when, 
with friends that time and Change may now have 
severed from them, they set out to the woods for & 
day's " nutting." Duly prepared fot an encounter 
with briars and brambles, bearing on the shoulder 
the long nutting crook and ample wallet, they may 
have passed many It happy hour in exploring woods 
and intricate paths, and making their way through 
all the difficulties presented by thorny brakes and 
beds of matted ferh, until they reached some Untrod- 
den nook, surrounded with hazel bushes. Where they 
were repaid for all their toil by finding a rich harvest 
of nuts. The excitement attending these excursions, 
the search, sometimes a long protracted one, ere a 
favourable spot is discovered, the cool shades that 
are explored, the perfect liberty that is enjoyed by 
all the party, the separations in quest of fruitful trees, 
the unexpected meetings when each thought he had 
chosen a distinct path, the rural meal enjoyed beneftth 
some aged oak, where moss and harebells form the 
carpeting on which the weary party I'eposes, — all 
these things make a day spent in nutting one of the 
pleasantest and merriest days of the year to young 
pecxple, and one of the most agreeable to look back 
on when youth has passed away. 

As the period of the year has nearly arrived when 
these pleasures may be and will be enjoyed by num- 
bers of our young friends, we propose to offer them 
gome account of the trees and fruit they so much 
admire, with the improved varieties obtained by cul- 
tivation, and several interesting particulars respecting 
the history of these trees, and of the insects by which 
they are infested. 

The botanical name of the common hazel-nut is 
Corylus Avellana, The word coryluB is from the Greek, 
and ^Signifies a bonnet or helmet : the RomaU name 
of Avellana was added on account of the abundant 
growth of the hazel in the neighbourhood of Avellino, 
a city of Southern Italy, where, in good years, the 
profit resulting to the inhabitants from these trees 
was said to be 60,000 ducats. We have still to 
inquire the derivation of the common name, hazel. 
This appears to come from hasif, the Saxon term for 
a head-drea, so that the Englithi fti well as the Greek 
term, bears allusion to the peculiar growth of the 
green calyx of the nut, which shields and envelopes 
the fruit in the same way that a helmet ot bonnet 
protects the head. 

The hazel is a native of all the cooler parts of 
Europe, Northern Asia, and North America, and from 
it arc derived all the numeroui varieties of nots and 
filberts now in cultivation. That ft ift indigenous to 
our island there can be little doubt: it seems tohftve 
been especially prevalent in the northern partt of the 
kingdom, for Sir William Temple says, ** The north- 
west part was called CAL-Dt7N, Signifying hills of 
hazel, with which it was covered, from which the 
Romans, forming an easy and pleasant sound from 
what was harsh to their classical ear, gave it the 
name of Caledonia." Hazel-wood and nuts are 
frequently found in the peat-bogs of that country, 
and some of the latter have even vegetated, notwith- 
standing the length of time which they have probably 
remained in the bogs. In almost every part of Eng- 



land We meet wi^ h^dgeii of coppices of hazel, or 
find it thickening the approaches to woods. 

The soil i^hich produces the most plentiful growth 
6f these trees i« that which is somewhat mossy, and 
retentive of moisture ; but they are found likewise in 
high and mountainous situations, and on a sandy or 
even rocky soil. Evelyn speaks of their prospering 
where quarries of freestone lie underneath, and cites 
three examples, i.e., Hazelmere, in Surry; HaaeU 
bury, in Wiltshire; and Hazelingfield, In Cambridge^ 
shire. If ftuflTered to attain their full growth in a 
favourable situation, hazles will sometimes shoot out 
poles to the length of twenty feet; but they are 
usually cut down before this leugth has been attained, 
and applied to the various purposes which we shall 
presently mention. 

The hazel, from its shrubby and iuferior growth 
scarcely deserves to rank as a forest tree : we find it, 
however, universally described as such, and, indeed, 
the agreeableness of its fruit, and the usefulness of 
ita wood go far to compensate for its dwarfish appear- 
ance. It is also a very eaHy and pleasing herald of 
the spring's approach; the yellowish-green catkins 
presenting perhaps the earlieit symptom of vegetable 
expansion in the month of January, when they gene- 
rally begin to unfold. The fruit-bearing buds do not - 
show themselves till the latter end of February, or 
the beginning of March, when they burst, and dis* 
closing the bright crimson of their shafts, look 
extremely beautiful. Then 

Hazel-biids with erimson gcma, 

Green and glossy sallows, 

and various other indications of the approach of the 
genial season delight the eyes of those who are sigh- 
ing for the days of warm sunshine, gentle airs, and 
sweet flowers. 

The hazel is known by its shrubby habit, by its 
broad leafy husks, much lacerated and spreading at 
the point, by its roundish heart-shaped leaves, and 
rough light-colonred bark. Its wood is of close and 
even grain, and the roots beautifully veined. Of the 
agreeable flavour of the fruit we have hardly need to 
speak. The nuts abound with a mild oil, which may 
be extracted by expression. On account of the pre- 
sence of this oil nuts are often found injurious to 
weak stomachs, particularly the common hazel-nut, 
which contains a much larger proportion of it than 
the filbert. They are likewise considered to be diffi- 
cult of digestion, and therefore should be eaten 
sparingly. 

The uses of the hazel are many : the roots afford 
beautiful wood for inlaying ; the suckers and branches 
form walking-sticks, fishing-rods, stakes, hurdles, 
hoops, panniers, and baskets. Excellent charcoal is 
obtained from the wood, and artists are thus supplied 
with crayons, which are preferred to all others, for 
the freedom of the strokes produced, and the ease 
with which they can be erased. Chips of hazt*l-wood 
are said to purify muddy wine, in the space of twenty- 
four hours. Tile nuts are so agreeable to most 
palates that immense quantities arc consumed every 
year: nuy so great is the demand for this fruit that 
the produce of our own woods is insufficient to meet 
it, and more than a hundred thousand bushels of 
foreign nuts are annually imported. Nuts form the 
favourite food of the squirrel, who lays up a hoard 
every year for winter use, and carefully selects the 
best he can find for that purpose. The oil obtained 
from nuts is sometimes used by painters for mixing 
their colours. 

Before we proceed to notice the superstitious cus- 
toms connected with the hazel, we must mention two 
or thrte foreign species, «S^|iyBg3jiab§|iv^);^oU^ 
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CorylmroBtrtUa, or tUe horned buel-nut. js a species 
inhabiting the mountains of the Carolinas. Even 
when cultivated, it seldom exceeds four feet in height, 
and is otherwise known frona the common hazel by 
the comparative smoothness of the bark» the different 
shape uf the leaves, which are oblong instead of heart- 
shaped» and the globular furm of the husks. Corylus 
tolurna, the Constantinople uut, is a white-barked 
tree, twenty feet in height, with an erect trunk and 
spreading head. The leaves of this tree are shining, 
much less wrinkled than those of our hazel, heart- 
shaped, and slightly hairy on the under surface. 
The branches are destitute of glands, the husks are 
bell-shaped, and the nuts roundish and very hard. 
It seldom produces nuts in this climate. There are 
two other species of hazel, found in the Himalaya 
mountains, not very different from those already 
mentioned: one is named Corylus lacera, the other 
Corylus ferojp. 

Among the many charms or superstitious customs 
connected with the vigil of All Saints' Day, the burn- 
ing of nuts is one, and Allhallows £v« has therefore 
acquired in some places the name of nut- crack night. 
These practices are more common t>erhaps in Scot- 
land than among ourselves ; but even in remote parts 
of England we find many vestiges of those ancient 
customs, the original forms of which have been pre- 
sented to us by Brand, and other writers. The vain 
wish to penetrate the secrets of futurity, and to dis« 
cover how much of good or ill is likely to be blended 
in the lot, is the natural feeling of every uninstructed 
mind, and in proportion to the ignorance which pre- 
vails in any particular- country or district is the im- 
portance attached to customs such as we are alluding 
to. The burning of nuts on Allhallows' Eve is a very 
favourite charm, and according to the manner in 
which they burn, the happiness or misery of many an 
affianced pair is foretold. If the nuts, when they are 
placed on the fire, burn quietly side by side with a 
'steady flame, the persons represented by them are to 
be faithful to each other, and lead a happy life; if a 
nut cracks, or starts from the fire, the youth or dam* 
sel whose name it bears is to prove untrue, or the 
• marriage to prove unfortunate. This old custom has 
been notioed in the following lines Z'— 

ON NUT- BURNING, ALLHALLOWS* EVE. 
These glowing nuts are emblems troe 
Of what in human life we view ; 
The ill-matched couple fret and fame, 
And thus in strife themselves consume ; 
Or, from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise for ever pari. 
But see the happy happy pair 
Of genuine love and truth sincere; 
With mutual fondness while they bum^ 
Still to each other kindly turn: 
And as the vital sparks decay, 
Together gently sink away : 
Till life's fierce ordeal being past, 
Their mingled ashes rest at last.^*G»ATDOir. 

The above is but one out of the many superstitions 
respecting hazel-nuts. It was formerly affirmed that 
the oil contained in the kernels was an antidote for 
poison ; that by means of wands made of hazel divi- 
nations could be performed, subterraneons treasures 
discovered, &c., &c. On this subject we refer our 
readers to the ninth volume of the Saturday Magasine, 
p. 36. We cannot conclude without noticing old Cul- 
peper*s warm vindication of hazel-nuts from the 
charge of being unwholesome. After recommending 
the milky juice of >the kernels with mead or honey- 
water as a remedy for a cough, (or, if it be preferred, 
an electuary made of the kernels themselves,) he 
•ays — 



And if this he true» as it is, then why should the vulgar 
so familiarly affirm that eatinc; nuts causeth shortness of 
breatU? than which nothing is falser. For how can that 
which strengthens the lungs cause sliortness of breath ? I 
confess the opinion is far older than I am: I knew tradition 
was friend to error before, but never that he was the father 
of slander: or are men's tongues so given to slandering 
one another that they roust slander nuts too, to keep their 
tongues in use? If anything of the hazel-nut be stopp njr, 
it is the husks and shells, and nobody is so mad to eat 
them except physically ; and the red skin which covers the 
kernel you may essily pull off. And so thus have I made 
an apology for nuts, which cannot speak for themselves. 



THE INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS. 
Tbe interest which flowers have excited in the breast 
of man, from the earliest ages to the present day, has 
never been confined to any particular class of society, 
or quarter of the globe. Nature seems to have 
scattered them over the world, as a medicine to the 
mind, to give cheerfulness to the earth, and furnish 
agreeable sensations to its inhabitants. 

The savage of the forests, ia the joy of his heart, 
binds his brow with the native flowers of his woods^ 
whilst their cultivation increases in every country in 
proportion as the blessings of civilization extend. 

Of all luxurious indulgences, that of flowers is the 
most innocent, — ^they are of all embellishments the 
most beautiful, and of all created beings, man alon^ 
seems capable of deriving enjoyment from them, 
which commences with his infancy, remains the de- 
light of his youth, increases with his years, and be- 
comes the quiet amusement of his age. Every rank 
of people seem equally to enjoy flowers as a gratifica- 
tion to the organs of sight and smell; but to the 
botanist, and the close observer of nature, beauties are 
unfolded and wonders displayed that cannot b^on- 
ceived by the careless' attention of the multitude, who 
regard these ornaments of nature as wild or savage 
persons would do a watch : they are dazzled with the 
splendour of the case and tbe beauty of the append- 
ages, but look no further, because they know not 
where to look. The artist, while be enjoys the exter- 
nal covering, looks into the interior, and as he regards 
the movements and learns the various uses, he is struck 
with admiration at the ingenuity of the mechanism. 
The botanist has the same delight when he looks into 
the blossoms of flowers; for he there beholds the won- 
derful works of the Almighty with amazement — there 
he sees movements and regulations, with which all the 
combined ingenuity of man cannot compare. 

Flowers have ever been the favourite embellishment 
of the fair in all ages and countries. They have been 
made the happy accompaniment of bridal parties, and 
they have likewise been made the representatives of 
regard to deceased friends — thus ornamenting alike 
the joyous altar and the silent tomb. Flowers have 
also formed a principal feature in symbolical language, 
which is the most ancient as well as the most natural 
of all written languages. 

The fondness for plants is natural to all men who 
possess the least sensibility ; and however their atten- 
tion may be engaged by other pursuits, it generally 
happens that this predilection shows itself during some 
period of their lives. Nature seems to have designed 
men for the culture of her works, and to have ordained 
that we should be born gardeners, since our earliest 
inclinations lead us to the cultivation of flowers. The 
infant can no sooner walk than its first employment 
is to plant a flower in the earth, removing it ten times 
in an hour to wherever the sun seems to shine more 
favourably. The schoolboy, in the care of his little , 
plot of ground, lessens the anxious thoughU of the 
home he has left In manhood our attention is gene- ^ 
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rally demanded by more active and imperiotis duties; 
but, a«^a^ obliges n* to retire from pnbHc basiness, 
the love of gardening returns to soothe our declining 
yean. The truth of this is daily made manifest to us 
by the fact that those persons devote themselves 
to gardening, whose busy occupations in othor pur* 
suits we should have thought must have given a dis- 
taste for this quiet employment. 

We shall notice some of the advantages which acp 
derived from a fondness for this pursuit. First, it 
attaches men to their homes; and on this account 
every encouragement should be given to increase a 
taste for gardening, in general, in country towns and 
villages. It is a recreation which conduces materially 
to health, considerably promotes civilization, and 
softens the manners and tempers of men : it creates 
a love of the study of nature, which leads to a con* 
templation of the mysterious wonders that are dis- 
played in the vegetable world around us ; and these 
cannot be investigated without bending the mind to* 
wards a just sense of religion, and a due acknowledge- 
ment of the narrow limits of our intelligence^ com- 
pared with the incomprehensible power and wisdom of 
God. Addison observes that " it gives us a great in- 
sight into, the contrivance and wisdom of Providence^ 
and suggests innumerable subjects for meditation. I 
cannot," says he, " but think the very complacency 
and satisfaction which a man takes in these works of 
nature, to be a laudable, if not a virtuous habit of 
mind." 

In the flower-garden, the student in chemistry will 
And how imperfect is his art in comparison with natu- 
ral chemistry, which distils from the earth, and con- 
veys by distinct channels, in the smallest stem, all that 
is necessary to produce foliage flowers, and fruit, 
together with colour, smell, and taste; the most oppo- 
site fluids and liquids being separated only by divisions, 
so delicate ao scarcely to be deemed as substance. 
The research into the wonders displayed in vegetation 
may be entered into without hurting the sensibility of 
the most tender feehngs, as plants and roots may be 
dissected without those disagreeable sensations which 
follow the dissection of animals. 

Amongst the delights of the garden, the pleasure of 
presenting flowers to our friends is not the least. 
Bouquets of flowers may be safely presented, to ac- 
knowledge obligations, or to show respect, where, in 
many instances, any other return for favours received 
would appear impertinent, or look like a desire to be 
discharged of the obligation conferred on us. They 
are a kind of present t^t may be made between equals 
and mutual friends to show regard, and that may also 
be made by the poorest peasant girl to the richest 
peerees of the realm without fear of offence. 

To those who are confined to the metropolis, or 
other large cities or towns, where they are debarred 
from the enjoyment of a garden, a basket of flowers 
of the season is received as one of the most agreeable 
presents; and when these are known to be the pro- 
duce of tbe par terK*8 over which we gambolled in our 
childhood^ or presided in our youth, the gift becomes 
denbly acceptable: they picture to the imagination 
happy scenes of our younger days, and throw present 
cares aside, to recall to our " mind's eye '* the minutiae 
of tile garden : each border seems to arise fresh to our 
ideas $ each clump of pinks, each bower of woodbines, 
and each bank of violets, are instantly pourtrayed to 
oar memory. 

Tbe9e ars frequently accompanied by other recol- 
lections)- which seem to present us with a momentary 
sight of some kind and benevolent friend ; the good 
nurse of our infkncy, of some favourite domestic of 
our yo«th: Mur fancy pictures them between the 



borders of their little plots. - The well-known lilac- 
tree, and the old cabbage rosa-buA, start up in the 
picture ; whilst the quince-tree, or the wide spreading 
medlar, presents itself to the memory, as half hiding 
the weU repaired sty, which we ever wish to regard as 
forming the pride of the industrious cottager. 

These momentary visions bring the harmony of 
the poets to our recollection, and we are almost ready 
to exclaim, — 

That hut 18 mine ; thai cottage half embowered 
With modest Jessamine, and that sweet spot 
Of garden ground, where, ranged in neat array, 
Grew countless sweets, the wallflower and the pink. 
And the thick thyme-hush, even that is mine : 
And the old mulberry that shades the court 
Hss been my joy from very childhood up ! 

KiAKE White. 
On this subject we may justly use the lines of Miss 
Mitford, who says : — 

Twere hard to sing thy varyiri|; charm, 
Thou cottage, mansion, village, farm, 
Thou beautiful epitome 
Of all that useful is and rare, 
Where comfort sits with smiling air, 
And laughing hospitality. 
IP mvun. Flora HUtorica,} 



Let not seducing dreams leave us a prey to. ambitious and 
disappoinlina desires at our awakening. It is in the sphere 
where Providence has placed us that we must search for 
the means or being useful; and if there are pleasures which 
belong only to opulence, there are others which can best be 
found in mediocrity. Perhaps, in giving ourselves riches, 
we shall realise but half the dresm of virtue and content- 
ment. " It seems to me," says Plato, *' that gold'and virtue 
were placed in the opposite scales of a balance; that we cannot 
throw an additional weight into one scale, without subtraet- 
ing an equal amount from the other. ** — D. , 

AifONO the obstacles which are at war with our repose, one 
of the greatest, and at the same time the most frivolous, is 
the fatal necessity of becoming of importance to others, 
instead of becoming calmly sufficient to ourselves. — D« 

I CAN conceive that a depraved man will commit fewer 
faults, in yielding to the caprices of opinion, than in aban- 
doning himself to his own errors. There are oruei passions 
and shameful vices, which he reproves even in the midst 
of his aberrations; but in so doing he f^ives to falsehood the 
name of politeness, and to cowaiSice the title of prudence. 
His favourite inculcation is the terror of ridicule; whereas, 
to form true men. it is indispensable that this precept 
should be engraven on their hearts— Feor nothing but 
remorse, — ^D. 



A VIRTUS which at least oommends the esteem of our fellow 
creatures is integrity. Not only is be who practises it 
faithful to his engagements, since he allows no promises of 
his to be held slight, but his uprightness makes itself felt 
in all his actions, and frankness in all his conversation. 
The fsiults that he commits he is prompt to acknowledge ; 
he confesses them without false shame, and seeks neither 
to exaggerate nor extenuate them. Touching the interests 
which are common to him and other people^ he decides fur< 
simple justice; and, in so awarding, does not deem that he* 
injures himself, his first possession being his own self- 
respect. Without rendering me high serrlces, he oblifses ' 
me in the lesser charities, and procures me one of the meet^ 
vivid pleasures I can taste,— that of contemplating a tioUe^^ 
character. — D. 



I HATK often observed that resignation is never so perfect 
as when the blessing denied begms to lose somewhat of its 
value in our estimation. 
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LOUTH CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 



Louth Church, in the eastern part of Lincolnshire^ is 
one of the finest examples which England presents of 
the style of architecture prevalent shortly before the 
Reformation; and it is further remarkable from the 
fact that scarcely any of the stone of this building is 
to be foun'^ in that part of the country, so that the 
parties who built it, notwithstanding their limited 
funds, had to send to a considerable distance for 
building materials. The body of the church is sup** 
posed to have been built about the middle of the 
fifteenth century; and the tower, which is much 
superior to it, somewhat later, probably in the reigns 
of Richard the Third and Henry the Seventh. 

The church consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, 
with a lofty and singularly elegant tower and spire at 

Vol. XVIL 



the west end. At the east end — the one shown in. 
our cut — is a large central window of seven lights, 
with very beautiful tracery, and two lateral windows, 
admiring light into the side aisles : the traeery work 
of the large window is well relieved by a pair of niched 
and canopied buttresses; and the whole is finished 
at the top by an angular pointy supporting a fleury 
cjross. The exterior of the sides of the church are 
now rather plain ; although there appear to have 
been originally figures of saints placed in appropriate 
niches : the walls are embattled> and have numeroiM 
crocketed pinnacles. 

The interior of the church exhibits architecftttraL 
details of different dates, the middle and side aisltas 
aopearing to be the oldest part of the buQding ; while 
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the chancel appears to have heen erected at the same 
period ai the steeple. ' The' nave is separated from the 
aisles by octagonal colamns, the alternate sides of 
which are relieved by single flutes ; and the pointed 
arches between the columns are groined by arcs of 
circles whose centres are the opposite imposts. Above 
the pillars is a range of windows, which admit light 
to the top of the middle aisle. The chancel, which, 
as we have observed, is rather more modem than the 
other part of the body of the church, is divided into 
a middle and side aisles by means of pillars : each of 
these pillars is composed of four circular shafts, 
forming a quatrefoil, connected at the corners by a 
cove, and their bases rest upon very high plinths, 
surrounded by fascia. 

But by far the most attractive feature of this church 
is the tower, with the spire with which it is sur- 
mounted, and which is one of the loftiest In England. 
The entire steeple may be considered as consisting of 
four parts, — a ti)wer, divided into three stages, and a 
spire. The whole steeple is supported by its four 
corners, consisting on the outside of similar bat- 
tresses, two at each angle. Each inside comer of 
these abutments swells into an elegant clustered three* 
quarter pillar, resting on a plinth about four feet 
high, and surrounded with double fasciae. From the 
• capitals of these pillars spring four pointed arches, 
which meet in the centre : one of these arches forms 
the western entrance to the church ; another forms a 
communication between the steeple and the body of 
the church ; and the remaining two are seen exter* 
nally, and are open as high as the side aisles, the 
space above being occupied as windows. 

Above the arches which terminate the lower stage 
or story of the steeple is a gallery extending round 
it, at a height of fifty* three feet from the fioor, 
and guarded by a balustrade of tracery-work. The 
second story now commences, and is about thirty- 
three feet in height, having eight large regular pointed 
windows to light the interior, two on each side : these 
windows are separated from^ each other, at the corners 
and middle of the sides, by shafts and cornice- work; 
and from these shafts spring diagonal ribbed arches, 
which support a beautiful dome- shaped summit to 
this part of the steeple. We have now reached a 
height of about eighty-reight feet above the ground ; 
and at this point a gallery, guarded by a parapet, 
runs round the exterior at the steeple : above this 
is the third stage oi the steeple, which adds about 
sixty feet more to its height, with two highly or- 
namented windows in each Ikce, surmounted by 
crocketed canopies In bold relief. Here, at a height 
of one hundred and forty-seven feet above the ground, 
terminates the tower by a series of battlemenU, each 
side of which is pierced by embrasures. 

Above the tower is the delicate spire, shooting up 
to a height nearly equal to that of the tower itself, so 
that the total height from the ground to the summit 
of the spire is very little short of three hundred feet. 
The spire is octangular ; and four of its sides are 
connected with the corner turrets by spandrels or 
flying buttresses of light and elegant workmanship. 
In the remaining four faces, opposite to the four 
cardinal points, are small pointed windows, and the 
edge of each iace is ornamented with crockets, which 
contribute much to the decorated appearance of the 
spire. The buttresses at the four corners of the 
tower contract as they advance in height, still pre- 
serving the fine proportion between their several 
parts: at each contraction the preceding or lower 
stage terminates with elegant pediments supported by 
grotesque projecting corbels : these pediments are each 
formed by two gmcefnl eurves> the eompartmenta of 



whteh are filled up with -bold relief and the outward 
edges are Udorned with sockets similar to those of 
the spire. 

Such is the church of St. James at Louth, and the 
reader will judge from the description, that it is a 
beautiful specimen of architectural skill.* Who were 
the parties by whom the expense of the erection was 
defrayed is not now well known 5 but a document 
which, though now probably lost, has fortunately 
been partially copied into the Archseologia, affords us 
some curious information respecting the details of 
expense incurred during the erection. The book to 
which we here allude was a M.S., written, it is sup* 
posed, by an inhabitant of the town of Louth, and 
containing many details respecting the antiquities of 
the church and other parts of the town. Its existence 
can be traced back to the year 1688, after which time 
it was sometimes kept in the " paryshe cheste," and 
at other times lent out to " enterteyne" the inhabit- 
ants. The last notice found of the book is in a 
parish entry, to the following effect:-— 

'*HevQ. Jane U, 1734. The parish olerk stands oharge- 
able with Iqiprs. among other things — 

Itsip. A lK)Qk ffiving aeoount of the edifices and build- 
ings of the ohuroh and steeple, fco., and curiosities thereof,'* 

Before the book was missing, some of the inhabit- 
ants took extracts from it, and one of these extracts 
was procured by Sir Joseph Banks, and inserted in 
the tenth volume of the Archasologia. ' 

The extract from this old book gives the prices paid 
for stone, the price of carriage from the '* quarrell " 
(quarry) to Louth, the wages of workmen, and 
numerous other items, of which we will here give a 
few of such sort as will Illustrate the difference in 
the commercial value of labour and materials at that 
time^ as compared with that of the present day. 

5. d. 
Item, paid ta WilligMi Nettleton for riding to the quanell to bay 
•tODO for the steeolo, anit for to eet a nacier mMon to talie 

charge of the wia steeple, four tfayi 3 

Itsoi, paid to John Colo, maAtormasoo, tod to William Joha- 

•OB. ridincto the qoarrell lor to boT stono for the steeple. . 3 4 
Itetn, paid 10 William Thomas, to fetch him divars things..., 10 

iiem, paid for packthread, glue, and oaik .0 3 

Mem. That master mssior tad W illiam Johnson bought stone 
SI the qoarrell ef Roftr Hawking and Mmuod Shepherd, 
100 foot, price a foot 2ftr<.; and to William Cam worth KKf 
hot, priee a foot M.; also to Jobs Glover, for eight load of 
rreat stone, 3s. 44 : tad sho 10 tlte said master and William 
Tor their costs 3s. ^* 

It appears that at ooe time the master master 
quarrelled with his employers^ for there is the follow- 
iuf entry;— 

Ilemi paid Lawreoee Mason for riding to his master in North 
Country, to ask htm whether he would make entry of the 
steeple, and he said h« would deal no more with it, but he 
shewed bis cooncel 6 8 

Item, William Walker and Lawrence Mason, riding to Boston 

to speak with master master to make end of steeple .... 2 

The details are exceeding:ly minute and curious 
hut the above will be a suOicient sample of them. 
The stone employed seems to have oust from two to 
three-pence per cubic foot : lime and mortar about 
sixpence per bushel : one yew-tree from the abbot's 
grounds, three and four-pence, with about a shilling 
more for felling, carting, «tc. : twenty- four fathoms ik 
great cable, to wind up the stones» sixteen shillings. 
The entire expense of the steeple amounted to about 
three hundred pounds. The account hook also sUtea 
the weight and value of several bells which were placed 
in the steeple, and the sum paid to one William Foster 
Uir "riding to the bell- maker at Nottingham to see 
the bells cast.** 

The original spire was blown down on the 1 1th of 
October, 1634, aud the preaent one erected under, 
the direction of Thomas Turner, at an expense of only 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
CASE OF THE GALAS FAMILY. 

Few things are more remarkable ia the pages of 
modera history than the contempt which Divine Pro- 
vidence poured» in the course of the last century, on 
two,- humanly speaking, magnificent projects for the 
regeneration of the world. These projects differed in 
all points but this one, that both rejected Christi- 
anity as it came from God — the one corrupting it — 
the other denying it altogether. We allude to the Pa- 
pacy, as exhibited in France, and to modern infidelity, 
when adopted as a practical system in the same 
country/ Both defeated their own purposes, and 
were convicted of folly by their results 3 yet their 
living adherents refuse to acknowledge any such 
failure, and accordingly would still usurp all power 
in that miserably deceived country, if they could. 

It is well known that the Papal church in France 
pursued a course of relentless cruelty towards the 
Protestants of that country during the last twenty 
years of the seventeenth century; but it is less known 
that these cruelties were continued down to a com- 
paratively recent period of the last century, and that 
nothing tended to enlist the sympathies of the hu« 
mane though ignorant French, on the side of such 
deceivers as Voltaire, so much as the adroit manner 
Sn which these pretended philosophers brought for- 
ward the individual instances of fanaticism of which 
Protestants were the victims, as proofs of the need 
there was of a new system of things altogether, which 
would exclude all such horrors, and introduce what 
Papal Christianity had obviously failed to do, the uni- 
versal reign of moderation, peace, and charity. Re- 
jecting the Gospel of our salvation altogether, partly 
because of the association established in their minds 
between it and the fiercest fanaticism, partly because 
of the purity and humility which they no less asso- 
ciated with the Protestant view of it, they introduced 
a scheme of their own devising, which, in its results, 
was more bloody and fanatical than what they sought 
to supersede, and of whose horrors the world perhaps 
has not yet had all the experience it may endure. 

Among such instances of fanaticism that of the 
Calas family holds a conspicuous rank. It is a very 
horrible one, and yet it is right that it should be re- 
called, from time to time, as a warning, alike to the 
learned and the unlearned, rich and poor, priest and 
people, how fearfully we are all subject to have our 
reason disturbed and our humanity extinguished by 
religious feelings, unenlightened and purified by 
sound religious views. 

John Calas, aged sixty-eight, in 1762 had been 
known as a merchant at Toulouse for forty years, and 
was thought a good father by all who knew him. 
His wife was an Englishwoman. Both were Pro- 
testants, as were all their children, excepting one who 
had abjured, and to whom his father gave a small 
pension. This proved his moderation, which was 
further shown by his having had a Popish servant in 
his family for thirty years^ to whose care he had 
committed all his children. 

One of his sons, called Mark Anthony, had devoted 
himself to literature. He had a naturally restless, 
gloomy, and violent temper, which had been exasperated 
by ill success as a merchant, and by his rejection 
from the bar, where he could not be admitted with- 
out religious certificates which he could not obtain. 
Disappointments seem to have impaired his reason, for 
he now thought of making away with himself^ and 
'with that view began to read books on suicide. 

Gambling seems to have been one of those perilous 
occupations by which he sought to divert the melan- 



choly that now oppressed him, and it proved his ruin, 
for the occasion of his losing all be had at play was 
that of his resolving to commit self-murder. Lava- 
isse, a youth of nineteen, son of a celebrated coun- 
sellor at Toulouse, and remarkable for the gentleness 
of his manners, had arrived that evening from Bor- 
deaux, and being on friendly terms with Mark An- 
thony and the rest of the family, was to sup at their 
house. The party he met consisted of .the father and 
mother, M. Anthony the eldest, and Peter the second, 
son 5 and after supper the rest withdrew into a par- 
lour, but M. Anthony disappeared. At length Lava- 
isse rose to go away, and Peter Calas and he weht 
down stairs when, to their horror, they found M. 
Anthony suspended from a beam at the entrance fronl 
the wareroom. He had taken off his coat which lay 
folded on the counter, tlis shirt was as usual, his 
hair neatly combed, and his person bore no marks of 
violence. 

The cries of the parents on this dreadful discovery 
alarmed the neighbourhood. Lavaisse and Peter 
Calas, like persons beside themselves, ran for surgeons 
and the police. Meanwhile the people of Toulouse 
met around the house. They were then a supersti- 
tious and irascible populace, descended from the 
fanatics who figure in history as the exterminators of 
the Albigenses, and seeming as if they inherited all 
their ferocity. Solemn thanksgivings were offered up 
at Toulouse for the death of Henry the Third of 
France, because suspected of not being sufficiently 
zealous in crushing the Reformation ^ and there, too, 
an oath was taken that the first who acknowledged 
his legitimate successor, Henry the Fourth, should 
have his throat cut. Even down to 1762 these fero- 
cious sentiments were cherished by the Papal clergy, 
in a solemn yearly procession, accompanied with public 
rejoicings, held in commemoration of the massacre 
of 4000 Protestant citizens, two hundred years before. 
Public authority had attempted in vain to suppress 
this disgusting commemoration, but as the inhabit- 
ants had never been really Christianised, it was further 
endeared to them as a continuation of the Floral games 
of their pagan ancestors, while subject to the Ro- 
mans, dashed with that tinge of blood, a taste for 
which may have descended from the times of the 
Druids. 

What might not in such circumstances have been 
anticipated from such a crowd ? A cry was heard — 
was repeated — and soon became general, that John 
Calas had hanged his own son ! To this it was added, 
next day, that Anthony, having resolved to abjure 
Protestantism, had been strangled by his own family 
and bis friend Lavaisse, acting under the influence of 
religious malice. Men*s minds, once in motion, do 
not easily stop. It was imagined that there had been 
a meeting of the Languedoc Protestants on the pre- 
ceding nighty that young Lavaisse had been voted 
executioner for the whole body— had received notice 
of this appointment within twenty-four hours, and 
had posted from Bordeaux, in order to assist old 
Calas and his wife in strangling their son and his owi| 
friend. 

So much excited was the chief magistrate of Tout 
louse by these insane rumours, that he put the whole 
of the surviving Calases, their Roman Catholic ser- 
vant, and Lavaisse, in irons. The clergy published 
what is called a Monitoire, equally outraging all law 
and justice; and, more monstrous still, though the 
deceased had died out of the pale of the Church, and 
by his own hands> his body was buried with th^ 
utmost pomp in St. Stephen s church, in spite of the 
protestations of the parish priest. ^ C^OOXtIi^ 

The corruption of the best things^'^kaitlTan olu pro^ 
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verb, iDake« thenii iihe wotat; tod diis tftd ttorf proves 
what a dreadful thing even religioQ is when men 
fashion it according to their own devices, instead of 
submitting to it as it is revealed in Holy Scripture. 
There were at that time in Languedoc four fraternities 
of what were called Penitents — the white, the blue, 
the grey, and the black. Our Lord s command is, 
that when we fast for our sins, we should not appear 
to men to do so. These Penitents^ however, seemed 
to think they could not make their devotion too public, 
or omit so fair an opportunity of attracting notice. 
That they were abundantly ambitious appears from 
their wanting the commandant of Languedoc, the 
Duke of Fitzjames, to join their fraternity, an honour 
which his grace declined. The white penitents had a 
religious service performed in honour of M. Anthony 
Galas, which might have served for a martyr. Above 
a magnificent catafalque they suspended a skeleton, 
representing the deceased, and made to move, while 
holding a palm -branch in one hand, and a pen in the 
other; the pen with which, as was pretended, he was 
to have signed his abjuration, but which did actually 
sign his father's sentence of death. 

The people now universally considered him a saint. 
Some prayed to him ; others prayed on his tomb ; 
others besought him to work miracles for them> 
others spoke of miracles he had already wrought. A 
monk took several teeth from his body that he might 
have relics that would last. A superstitious woman, 
who was somewhat deaf, asserted that she had heard 
the church bells. An apoplectic priest was cured on 
merely taking an emetic. Minutes of these prodigies 
were drawn up. A youth at Toulouse became an 
idiot in consequence of having prayed for sevaral 
nights on the tomb of the new saint without obtaining 
the miracles he bad prayed for. 

All these circumstances foreboded ill to the poor 
prisoners. Some of the magistrates belonged to the 
fraternity of white penitents; but what was of worse 
omen still, the year 1 762 happened to be the centenary 
commemoration of the slaughter of the 4000 Protest- 
ants to which we have alluded. The preparations for 
it were then going on, and greatly added of course to 
the popular excitement It was already said that the 
scaffold, on which the Calases were to be broken on 
the wheel, was to form the grandest ornament of the 
festival, and that Providence itself had provided these 
as victims to be sacrificed to our holy religion ! So 
utterly remote from the religion of the blessed Jesus 
was that which usurped his name in Toulouse: so 
thoroughly pagan, in the very worst attributes of 
paganism, were the unfortunate dupes of the papal 
apostacy in that city! 

Thirteen judges met daily to try the accused. 
Proof there was none, but religious delusion supplied 
its place. Six of the judges long persisted in voting 
that John Galas, together with his son Peter, and 
Lavaisse, should^ be broken on the wheel, and that his 
ymh sfaonid be bnmt at the stake. The other seven 
were more moderate, and desired at least that there 
should be a thorough investigation. The discussions 
were long and reiterated. One of the judges was 
convinced of the innocence of the accused, and that 
the crime, indeed, was impossible. The zeal of his 
humanity, no less fervent than that of the fanaticism 
of his opponents, made him the public advocate of 
the Galases among the families in Toulouse, But 
imother judge spoke with equal keenness against 
them, and the two made so much noise at last that 
both resigned their places, and withdrew to the cofun* 
try. Unhi4)pily, however, the judge who favoured 
the accused peniated in his resignation from motives 
of fialae delicacy, while the odier returned; and this. 



together with one of the six who Wf«e disposed to acquit 
having gone over to the aide of severity, led at length 
to John Galas being condemned to be broken on the; . 
wheeL 

Never was there a more iniquitous sentence. John 
Galas was an old man of seventy-eight, who had long 
been afflicted with weak and swollen legs. Had he 
strangled his son, he must therefore have been helped 
by his wife, his son Peter, Lavaisse, and the servant- 
maid. But as the deceased was a man of eight-and- 
twenty, and above the common strength, all of them 
together could aot have murdered him without such 
a struggle as must have alarmed the neighbours, anil 
left proofs of it in bodily wounds and torn clothes. 
Altogether the crime was such as hardly to be believed 
on any evidenoe, bnt of evidence there was absolutely 
none. 

The judges, we are told, voted for John Galas*8 con* 
demnation, under the persuasion that the weak old J 
man, while writhing under the blows of the execu* 
tioner, would confess his crime ^ but they were con- ■ 
founded when they heard their victim with his dying 
breath, on the wheel, calling upon Qod to witness his 
innocence and to pardon his judges. Gonscience com- . 
pelled them by their second sentence to contradict 
their first, by proposing to set the four surviving per- 
sons at liberty. But it being remarked that by this 
course the court must condemn itself, inasmuch as 
the accused must have been all equally innocent or 
guilty, they resolved to banish Peter, the son; — a sen- 
tence too mild if he were guilty, and undeserved if he 
were innocent. But the ftict is, that the judges, con- 
science-smitten at the fathers execution, and at the 
touching piety of his dying sentiments, thought to 
save their honour by letting it be supposed that they 
forgave his son; and considering the banishment of 
a poor helpless young man, as a matter of no conse- 
quence, they no doubt thought it best to put him out 
of the way. 

Peter was threatened while in prison with being > 
broken like his father on the wheel, unless be changed .• 
his religion, and while leaving Toulouse was brought - 
back by one of the converting abb^, as they were • 
called. He was then shut up in a Dominican monas- 
tery, and compelled to practise all the outward obser- 
vances of popery. His sisters were taken from their 
mother and shut up in a convent, liieir mother, who 
had passed through such a rapid succession of calami- ^ 
ties,— her eldest born dead by his own hands, her aged .' 
husband broken on the wheel, her surviving son and u 
daughters, who might have comforted her, torn from j 
her, — was left to starve and die of a broken heart. But * 
some persons sought her out in the retreat to which " 
she had gone, and urged her to demand justice froVn '^ 
the king in person. Being an Englishwoman by ! 
birth she recoiled from this, deeming, not unnaturally,, ^ 
that, bad as the provinces of France were, the metro* > 
polis might be worse. This reluctance, however, was - 
overcome. She arrived in Paris in a dying state. 
The state of society there was such as to secure for 
her much unexpected sympathy. The mild maxims 3 
and practices of England, and other Protestant states^ ^ 
had combined with several other causes to make the. 
higher circles there, including the Gourt itself, toleraut J 
and liberal; and already that fatal school of infidelfty, ; 
which so grievously misled the French at a later period, 
was rising into influence, and sought as we have re- /. 
marked to estabhsh that influence by inveighing -^ 
against the cruel policy of the papacy, and the fanatt- . : 
cism of its followers. The case attracted immense . 
notice and sympathy. Fifteen counsellors at the 
Paris bar, subscribed a judicial statement of it, and it . 
was brought in due form before the king in council. ' 
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The pleadings were printed, and the profits were to be 
given to the unfortunate widow, but so many editions 
were pirated that no benefit accrued to her from that 
source. The injustice with which the family had been 
treated excited the sympathy even of foreign countries, 
and public opinion in Paris was as much in their favour 
as it had been against them at Toulouse. The privy 
council decided that the widow should have her daugh- 
ters restored to her, and all three appeared in crape, 
and dissolved in tears before their judges. To a 
people so fond of sentimental scenes as the French, 
this result must have been extremely interesting, and 
we doubt not that something more substantial was 
done in the way of repairing the wrong that had been 
committed. 

So much for the famous case of John Galas. It is 
very affecting in itself, but its chief historic importance 
arises from the place it holds in a series of events, 
which led for a time to the utter suppression of the 
Papal Church in France, and inflicted a blow on 
that body, which it does not seeift ever likely to 
recover. 



SOUTH AFRICAN ANTBLOPSrS. II 



In general, men have less sympathy for the suffering, than 
their condition ought to inspire. We meet them with a sad 
face, and are more earnest to show them that we are afflicted 
ourselves, than to seek to cheer their dejection. We 
multiply so many questions touching their health, that it 
would seem as if we feared to allow them to forget that they 
were sick. — D. 



His plan is wise who examines, with a judgment free from 
ambition, the amount of fortune necessary to competence in 
his case, viewed in all its bearings; and commences the 
steady pursuit of it. Having reached that measure, if his 
desires impel him beyond the limit, which, in a more reason- 
able hour he prescribed for himself, he henceforward strives 
to be happy by sacrificing enjoyment. He barters it for a 
very uncertain means of purchasing even pleasures. In 
this way competency becomes useless to the greater part of 
those who obtain it. Victims of the common folly, and still 
wishing a little more» they lose, in the effort to get rich, the 
time which they might have spent in usefulness to others, 
and in healthy enjoyment to themselves. We see grasping 
and adroit speculators on every side; and but rarely men 
who know how to employ the resources of a moderate for- 
tune. It is not the art of acquiring beyond competence, 
but of wisely spending, that we need to learn. — D. 

TUK aPANISH SHEPHERD 

Is a bemg of a hardy and abstemious race. He is usually 
placed as an attendant on the nuuforal, or head shepherd, 
at an early age, and rises according to merit. He goes forth 
dressed in a jacket of blaek sheep-skin, breeches made of 
the same material, a red silken sash tied round his waist, 
long leather gaiters, a slouched hat, a staff with an iron 
point in his hand, and a manta^ or brown blanket, slung 
over his left shoulder. If his fowling-piece, or his dog, 
does not supply him with a meal, his fare is of the scantiest 
kind, while water is almost his only beverage. A few beads 
of gariio, a little tobacco, an extra shirt, and a supply of 
ammunition are the only contents of his wallet 

Debarred from all the conveniences of life, and during 
eight months in the year exposed to the rigours of heat and 
eold— ill fed, and often worse clad, the desert usually serves 
him as a lodging^place, the rook as his pillow, and his dog as 
a eempaaion. The extent of territory which he traverses 
in the ooarso of a season it would be difficult to calculate. 
Cbanoe commonly guides his steps, although his track lies 
across the most secluded, and often the most rugged, parts of 
the country. Want alone drives him to the busy habitations 
of man, and yet the earnings of the head shepherd, or 
mayoral, do not amount to 20/. per annum, and those of his 
underlings to no more than a fourth of that sum. This 
race fl€ men, and smugglerSf formed the best guerilla 
sokUeiSf during the French invasion. Often they traversed 
the enemy's camp» tmdiscovered, as spies. 

EvKM in our periods of happiness, if we pause for the re- 
flection of a moment, we 0nd the need of immortality. 




TBI PALLAB, (Afittlopt melautpus,) 

No country perhaps is more richly stocked with 
animals belonging to one particular tribe than Southern , 
Africa is with those of the Antelope kind. Wher- 
ever the traveller passes, br near the rugged moun- 
tains of that region, he is almost sure to meet with 
some species or other of antelope. We have recently 
given a description of one of these species, viz, the 
Sprin^'bok, and shall now notice a few others, such as 
the Pallah, the Steen-bok, the Grys-bok, the Bless-bok^ 
and the Rhee-bok. As our space is limited, and as 
there are many points of resemblance between thes^e 
species, we shall in the present paper notice the five 
which we have here named. 

The Pallah is, when full grown, rather more than 
four feet and a half in length from the nose to the 
origin of the tail; three feet high at the shoulder, and 
a little greater at the croup. The horns have a sort 
of irregular lyre-form, bending first forwards and ^ 
outwalk, then with a large circular sweep inwards, 
and finally pointing forward again: their entire 
length is about twenty inches; and, although 
only three inches apart at their points, are nearly one 
foot asunder in the middle : each horn is surrounded 
for two thirds of its length with irregular rings, often 
splitting into two halves : they are strong, black, 
striated, and irregularly annulated, except near the ) 
points, which are smooth. The head, back, flanks, and ,, 
outer surface of the legs and tail are of a yellowish . 
red colour ; whereas the lips, eyebrows, interior of 
the ears, breast, belly, and inside of the legs, are 
white. Along the middle of the back extends a deep ^ 
shining black band or stripe^ which divides on, the 
croup, and passes down along each hip in. the form 
of a crescent, separating the rufous colour of the 
back from the white of the other parts. The outside 
of the knee and heel are covered with brilliant black 
spots, which are in strong contrast with the general 
rust colour of the extremities, and from which the . 
animal obtains iu specific imme of melampus. The 
tail, which is about eight inches long, is white, and 
without any terminal tuft The ears are very long. 
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frequently as much 68 seven inches, and are eovered 
on the outside with short red hair, bordered and 
tipped with black. 

The Pallah is fonnd in CaflPraria and the country of 
the Bushuauas. They reside on the open plains in 
families of six or eight individuals, and are extremely 
numerous on the elevated plains in the neighbourhood 
of Latakoo, and constitute a favourite object of the 
chase with the natives, as the flesh, though deficient 
in fat, is well tasted and wholesome. It is called 
Pallah, or, Paida by the Bushuanas, and Roode-bok 
(Red buck) by the mixed Hottentots who have 
travelled into the district which It inhabits. It is 
described by Mr. Burchell as being somewhat similar 
to the Spring-bok in form and colour, but considerably 
larger in size ; it is also without that peculiar dupli- 
cation of the skin of the back, which we described in 
our recent article on the Spring-bok. The Pallah 
differs from the Spring-bok in the horns more perhaps 
than in in any other respect, they being of different 
form, and spreading farther apart, of more than twice 
the length, and being wholly wanting in the females. 

The Stskn-bok is an exceedingly graceful and 
elegant species of this tribe, but rather smaller in size 
than most other species. The body is compact and 
well made, and the head small and pointed. The 
colour is reddish fawn on the upper parts of the 
body J but a peculiar effect is produced by the tips 
of the hairs being tinged with a light dun or silvery 
brown hue : the nose and legs are dark brown, while 
the breast and the belly are white. The females have 
no horns, but the horns of the males are small and 
round, furnished at the roots with a fbw fhint wrin- 
kles, but smooth and polished throughout the greater 
part of their length. The Steen-boks reside in pairs 
on the plains and mountain valleys, but seldom 
mount to the elevated rocky districts : this preference 
seems to arise in some degree from their desire of 
obtaining cover under the clumps of stunted bushes 
and underwood with which the dry open plains are 
often covered. The Steen-bok is very shy and timid, 
and runs and leaps with extraordinary agility : when 
it has power to escape from its pursuers, it will often, 
although not much more than three feet long, leap 
from twelve to fifteen feet at one bound ; but when 
closely pressed, and without any means of escape, it 
will hide its head in any convenient hole or recess, 
and there patiently await its fate. 

The Grys-bok is another species, closely allied 
to the Steen-bok, about three feet and a half long, 
and about a foot and a half high. The hair of the 
body is universally long, particularly on the hind 
quarters, but very short on the head and extremities. 
The upper parts of the body are of a deep crimson 
red colour, regularly intermixed with long coarse 
white hairs: this gives to the animal a hoary appear- 
ance, from whence it derived the name of Grys-bok, 
(grey buck.) It lives in pairs upon the plains, never 
unites into troops or flocks, and conceals itself from 
pursuers in any place which can afford shelter. 
Lieutenant Moodie, in his Wild Sports of South 
Africa, has given a graphic description of a hunt 
after one of these beautiful but timid little animals. 
It would return again and again on the same track, 
then turn sharply round a corner of the bushes, and 
dart aside into some narrow foot path, where it 
would stand still for a time to listen for the dogs. 
When it found that its retreat was discovered, the 
little animal would start off, and as a last resource 
would sometimes make a desperate spring into the 
middle of a thick clump of bushes, and completely 
baffle its pursuers. Lieutenant Moodie remarks that 
the plaintive or;p« 9f the poor Grys-bok ^hen it was 



caught by the dogs so nearly resembled those of a 
child, and the animal seemed so keenly alive to its 
hapless situation, that this circumstance diminished 
the pleasure of the chase. The eyes of the gazelle or 
antelope are often spoken of in oriental poetry, for 
their great beauty; but to none of the various species 
does the remark seem to apply better than to the 
Grys-bok, whose eyes are said to have an almost 
indescribable expression of infantine simplicity, inno- 
cence, and helplessness. 

The Blbss-bok is one of the largest animals of the 
Antelope tribe inhabiting South Africa, being five 
feet and a half in length, and about three feet and a 
half in height, dimensions exceeding those of the 
European stag. The colours of the head and body are 
so singularly disposed, as to appear as if the fur had 
been artificially painted with different shades, laid on 
in separate masses. The head and neck are of a 
brilliant brown, excepting a narrow stripe of pure 
white which descends from the central point between 
the roots of the horns to the orbits, and, expanding, 
covers the whole face and nose down to the muzzle. 
The back is of a brownish-bay colour, thickly over- 
laid with dull purplish white; a band of a purplish 
brown tint passes down the flanks. The breast, 
belly, and in general those parts of the body which 
are least seen are, in this as well as in most other 
species of the African Antelope, of the purest white, 
and a small crescent of this colour passes over the 
back of the croup. The horns are sixteen inches 
long, rather thick, elegantly formed, the same in both 
sexes, those of the males being rather larger and 
heavier than those of the females : they are annulated 
with about a dozen prominent rings, which reach 
nearly to the points; and the summits of the two 
horns are about six inches asunder. The ears are 
about seven inches long, erect, pointed, and cylin- 
drical ; they are of a reddish fawn colour without and 
white within. The tail is long and switched, almost 
free from hair near the root, but having a terminal 
tuft of very long black hair : the trunk of the tail 
is about seven inches in length, and the hairs forming 
the tuft about four inches. When the Europeans 
first settled in South Africa, Bless-boks were seen 
in enormous troops, almost equalling in extent those 
of the Spring- boks; but they have long since ceased 
to be met with in such large numbers. 

There are at least a dozen species of Antelope In- 
habiting South Africa; but we can only notice one 
more in the present paper. The Rhse-bok is about 
five feet in length, and two feet and a half in height. 
The head is long and tapering, and about six iachea 
long from the muzzle to the root of the horns. The 
hair partakes of the quality of wool, and is of an ash 
colour on the neck, shoulders, sides, croup, &c./ 
whereas the under parts are of a white or light gray 
tint : while the animal is young, this woolly hair is 
beautifully curled into distinct locks, and its colour 
is much clearer than in after years. The horns are 
very long, strait, slender, and parallel, and by being 
smooth and attenuated towards the points, serve the 
Hottentots and Bushmen in place of needles and 
bodkins. As the body and legs of the Rhee-bok are 
long and slender, its pace is very swift, running with 
great velocity, keeping close to the ground, and 
moving with long, rapid, and uniform strides. They 
live in small families of five or six individuals, con- 
sisting of an adult male and three or four females 
with their young. Their usual residence is on the 
sides of moderate hills, among stunted trees and 
underwood, or in the rocky glens and mountain- 
passes, so as to be near the little pool* of water which 
remain after the neriodical rains. \^^^^<^-a.M.^ 
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¥ttE INFItVllNeat OF CHMSTIANITY. 

Thb palaoes and theatres ereeted by human knowledge 
have become so vast and gorgeous, that we in our days may 
perhaps have stronger temptations than our fathers to abide 
contentedly therein, instead of going forth to build and to 
people the house of God. While the universe has been 
continually expanding before the advances of Science, 
Inen have been apt to fancy that it had outgrown God, 
because it had outgrown their oonoeption of Him. When 
they have discovered some new provinee of His erapire» as 
thbre was no place marked out for it in their previous 
system of things, they have thought it must belong to some 
unknown Grod: whereupon some have anticipated in reck- 
less indifference, others in faithless dismay, that this un- 
known God must dethrone the God they had hitherto 
worshipped. In wandering and wondering over the immen 
lity of the eivcumfervnoe, we have often fbrgotten that it 
muftt have a centre : and the Creation has still eoncealed 
the Creator, all the more because man deemed that he saw 
an image of himself in it, the work of his own hands, the 
redexion of his own mind, and did not recollect of what 
mind his was the image, did not perceive how this very 
spectacle, which so dazzled and delighted him, bore testi- 
mony to its being so. Yet it is most certain, that the im- 
measurable superiority of modern Europe in soienee, as 
well as in other respects^ to the rest of the world is owing 
wholly to, the influence of Christianity. Indeed physical sci- 
ence, as has been justly remarked, has been almost confined 
to, Christendom. For this there are many reasons. Chris- 
tianity has given man an assurance of the unity and intelli- 
gent purpose pervading all the operations of Nature, an 
assurance which accompanies him as an unseen friend and 
guide in all bis speculations. It delivers him from the bond- 
age of Nature, from the thraldom both of the senses and of 
the fancy, and has thus elevated him above materialism, 
into which he would soon fall headlong, were he to lose its 
sustaining power. It enables him likewise to feel something 
like a fraternal sympathy and communion with Nature, a 
reverence for the work of the all-wise and benevolent Author 
of his own being, a reverence equally removed from volup- 
tuous idolatry and from superstitious fear. We know that 
all the gifls of the natural world are the ^ifts of Go4 that 
the beauty of the natural world is the visible expression of 
His wisdom and goodness, that the laws of tbe natural 
world are His laws, and, as proceeding from Him, universal 
and unchangeable, until He shall will to change them. We 
have a feeling too that the natural world is in some measure 
a sharer in our Fail, and that it is waiting for the time when, 
along with its lord, it shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption. To the influence, often perhaps the latent influ- 
ence, of these thoughts and feelings, do we owe that deeper 
and more spiritual love of Nature, which distinguishes 
Christian poetry and art In science likewise it is the 
truth that has made us free ; and the benefiu of this /ireedora 
have been extended in some measure even to suefa as have 
i*ejected the truth whereby it had been obtained. For, like 
all God's gifts, this too has not always been rightly used and 
duly acknowledged. Though Christian wisdom is the great 
parent of natural science, it by no means follows that j^ll 
men of science must have oeen Christians. Here again 
the weakness of man's Faith, his proneness to idolatry has 
shewn itself. He has evermore given up his heart and 
soul to that to which he had devoted his mind. He 
has fallen down and worshipped the laws, which be himself 
had found out. Yet, as it is through the operation of Chris- 
tianity that even they who may reject it have been enabled 
to attain to whatever eminence they may have reached in 
science; so is it the unseen, unfelf influence of Christianity, 
that preserves them from gross materialism. Indeed mani- 
fold symptoms have shown themselves during the last hun- 
dred years, in the more intelligent nations of Europe, be- 
tokening how easily and inevitably, if we were to abandon 
our Faith in Christ, all that is good and wholesome and pre- 
cious in the present conditionof society would be swallowed 
up in the desolating licentiousness of a pantheistic atheism. 

Retreat and competence everywhere supply a wise man a 
decree of independence* Another kind of liberty is the 
portion of but a few in our own country, — the liberty of 
disposing of our whole time at our choice. To those who 
understand not the value of time, this liberty bequeaths a 
heavy bondage, but to those who have learned the secret of 
happiness it is of inestimable vajue^ Being neither the 
slave of business, fashion^ opinion, or routine» it is ia hie 
power at awaking to say* *^Thi6 day is all my own.'' 
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Tell us, O Guide I by what strange natural laws, 
This winged flower throws out, night by night, 

Soch lunar brightness? Why,~for what grave cause 
Is this earth-inseot crowned with heavenly light? 

The property possessed by certain animals of emit- 
ting light is 80 curious and interesting that it has 
attracted the attention of naturalists in all ages. It 
was particularly noticed by Aristotle and Pliny ; and ' 
the publications of tbe di£ferent learned societies of 
Europe contain numerous memoirs on the subject. 
Notwithstanding the degree of regard thus bestowed 
upon the history of lum nous animals, our knowledge 
still remains very imperfect. We sometimes find 
tbe power of producing light attributed to creatures 
which do not possess it, or we meet with imperfect 
and inaccurate descriptions of those which enjoy it 
in an eminent degree, while the explanations which 
have been given of the nature of auimal light are= 
contradictory and unsatisfactory. 

The property of emitting light has been erroneously 
reported to belong to several fishes, more especially 
the mackerel, the moonfish^ the dorado, mullet^ sprat, 
&c., but it does not appear that any of these, or 
of the class of fishes in general are in possession of 
such a faculty, and the instances which have been 
observed of the bodies of doradoes, &c., being covered 
with luminous points during their migrations have 
been satisfactorily explained, on examination* as 
arising from a vast number of spherical particles or 
medusfis adhering to the bodies of these fishes. Many 
fishes however when dead, and the flesh in a putres- 
cent state, emit light; btit this is not a case in point, 
as our object is to inquiJra into the nature of living 
luminous animals. 

The extraordinary appearances produced by minute 
luminous animals at sea have been already described,* 
we have now to speak of the flies, worms, &c.^ which 
ars likewise luminous. ' 

The property alluded to is only met with in animals 
of the four last classes of naturalists, i. e., molluscs, 
insects, worms, and zoophytes. The first and third 
of these classes contains each but a single luminous 
species: among mollusca the species called Pkolw 
dactyhtsf among worms, Ner^ noctUuca. The number 
of tJiMcto which yield light is very considerable i 
there are eight genera containing species of this des« 
oription. Among woophiftes we find three genera 
containing species which afford Ught. 

Numerous theories have been started from time to 
time which proiess more or less to accouut for this 
remarkable property of some of the insect race. In 
one theory the influence of the nervous system is 
obscurely hinted at as the cause; in another, the 
respiration; and in a third, the circulation is 
supposed to influence the phenomenon. Other 
naturalists speak of a substance resembling phos- 
phorus, which is secreted by peculiar organs in these 
insects, and by means of which the light is emitted. 
Treviranus, however, who has bestowed an anatomical 
examination on the Elater uoctilucus, as also on the 
Lampyri, assures us that there is 'no organ to be found 
in these insects capable of secreting the luminous 
substance, not even at the luminous points of these 
animals, and that the faculty proceeds from the fatty 
or albuminous substance of the insects. There is 
probably no case in which pure albumen can become 
luminous ; we roust therefore conclude that some 
other substance is incorporated with it, and that this 
substance, either alone or incorporated with albumen, 
is the cause of the light produced. Phosphorus is a 
familiar example of a light-produeinj^ body, anc^jsJ^^ 
See SMtwday Magazine, Vol. XIV., p. 159, 171. ^ 
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exists somewhat abundantly in animal bodies^ we may 
not greatly err in ascribing ttie luminousness of 
insects to the phosphorus intermixed with fatty or 
albuminous matter. Phosphorus is not of itself 
luminous, but it becomes so by contact with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. Now the observa- 
tions which have been made on these insects, under 
a variety of circumstances agree tolerably well with 
the common properties of phosphorus, supposmg 
that to be the light-producing source in the insect 
The insect is luminous not merely at its bright spots, 
but throughout its interior, wherever the luminous 
phosphoric combination is formed: the light dis- 
appears in irrespirable gases; it increases by warmth, 
but is destroyed by cold; by immersion in oil. 
alcohol, acids, saturated solutions of salts and alkalis, 
as also in vacuo. The light of phosphorus is subject 
to similar changes when similarly treated. 

If therefore phosphorus exists in the luminous 
insects, in combination with a fatty or albuminous sub- 
stance, we must attribute the luminousness to respira* 
tion, by which process oxygen is deposited in the 
corporeal substance, and each inspiration causes the 
animal to shine. Now, as Burmeister observes, as res* 
piration is always strongest during flight, it follows that 
the emission of light will also then be most powerful. 
In opposition to this the wingless state of the female 
glow-worm might be urged; but her short and thick 
body must contain more of the phosphoric fatty sub- 
stance, and must therefore emit a stronger light than 
that of the male, whose body is more slender. Next 
to respiration, the circulation of the blood seems to 
have great influence upon the light, for we know that 
the substance emits light only when moist; and the 
blood, flowing in the immediate vicinity -or in contact 
with the fatty substance, may supply the moisture 
which promotes the luminousness. Cams has aUo 
observed that upon each pulsation, and consequently 
upon each fresh wave of blood, the light shines 
brighter. He observes also that the brighter shining 
of the female may be due to the dark, damp places 
which she . inhabits. Thirdly: the nervous system 
may exercise a certain influence on the production of 
the light, for as it is the chief agent of all the volnn* 
tary motions of the body, it will also of necessity 
exercise some influence upon the voluntary suppres- 
sion of the light, if the insect suspends this influence by 
checking respiration in the same way that it causes 
the nerve to act upon the muscle in producing 
muscular motion. That it possesses this faculty <? 
checking respiration is admitted by naturalists ; 
but that this cannot be long protracted is evident 
from the very nature and purposes of respiration ; 
and thus by both causes the momentary cessation 
sf light which is frequently observed may be produced. 
Upon respiring again the insect would necessarily 
become again luminous. 

Some of the most remarkable among luminous 
insects are found in the genus Fulgora, though it is 
not certain that the effulgent property which the 
generic name seems to imply is possessed by all the 
species. They are all furnished alike with a remark* 
able trunk or proboscis on the fore part of the head, 
but in some of the species it is extremely small. The 
light in this genus has been observed to issue from 
the trunk in question, and thus the large and brilliant 
species inhabiting China and several other eastern 
countries, as well as that which illumines the savan- 
nahs of South America, has acquired the general name 
of Lantern-fly, or Lantern-carrier, The proboscis in 
these insects is described as being hollow or empty, 
and what seems still more extraordinary, it has a free 
communication with the external air by means of a 



chink, or narrow aperture, placed on each side, at the 
root of the proboscis. This projection is covered in- 
temalljT by a membrane, between which and the 
homy part or shell, there appears to be interposed a 
pale ceddish coloured soft substance, that is arranged 
in the species candelaria in broad lines or stripes, but 
this substance is so extremely thin that its structure 
cannot be distinctly ascertained. 

The beautiful insect of which a representation is 
given at the end of this article is the Fulgora cande- 
laria, or Chinese Lantera-Fly. Its long cylindrical 
proboscis is slightly arched in an upwai^ direction : 
the reticulated elytra, or wing-cases, are of a greenish 
tint, variously spotted or marked : the wings are of a 
beautiful orange-yellow, with black extremities. 

This insect is an inhabitant not only of China but 
of several other countries of the East, and may be 
seen in vast numbers flitting among the dark recesses 
of the Banyan-tree, or dancing aniund the branches 
of the spreading tamarind, producing a brilliant and 
beautiful effect 

The South American species, (F^ara lantemaria,) 
is an equally remarkable insect, carrying its light in 
a proboscis similar to that of the candelaria. It is 
also met with in Surinam, and some idea may be 
formed of its brilliancy by the account given of it by 
Madame Merian in her Metamorphosis of Insects .-^ 

Once (says this authoress) when the Indians brought me 
a number ef these lantem-camers, I put them in a wooden 
box, without being aware of their shining at night; but one 
night being awakened by an unusual noise, and much 
frightened, I jumped out of bed and ordered a light, not 
knowing whence this noise proceeded. We soon found 
that it originated in the box : we opened it, and became still 
more alarmed, for a flame issued from it, which received 
additional lustre as one insect after another flew out. 

This account of Madame Merian, when first pub- 
lished, appeared too marvellous to be generally 
believed, and notwithstanding similar relations had 
been received of the lantern-fly of Peru, as seen by 
Dr. Grew, very little credit was given to her account, 
until it became abundantly confirmed by the testi- 
mony of missionaries and other travellers. 

It is strange that the veracity of travellers should 
have been so long doubted respecting insects of this 
kind, as there is nothing in the property ascribed to 
these little creatures more wonderful in its nature 
than that which is possessed by our own familiar ex- 
ample of a luminous insect, the common glow-worm*. 
On every hedge 
The glow-worm lights her gem, and through the dark 
A moving radiance twinkles. 

* See Saturday MagOMine, Vol. IV p. 2*20, and Vol. XII. p. 240. 
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Pa«T VATHI, CAPITA]. OF ITHACA, 



NckVI. 
ITHACA Aiin SANTA MAURA. 
l^BAei, cMiddl%Ma by some, ia WBipposed to be the 
Ithaca of Homer, thebirth*plm:e and patrimonial king- 
dbnk (ot Ulysses. It is of an irregular shape, about 
eighteen miles long, and with a breadth varying from 
' ir mile^ tnd a half to five miles. It is distant from the 
mainland of Greece about fifteen miles at the nearest 
point. It has been described, from its peculiar form, as 
consisting of two large masses of mountain, united by 
a third smaller mass : indeed the whole island ra a mass 
of mountains, running nearly east and west, of which 
Mount Stephanos and Mount Neritos are the two 
highest points. 

Neither rivers, lakes, marshes, nor any collection 
of water, (accidental deposits for raio excepted,) are 
to be fbtttd in the island. The wells ar# partly sup*- 
pliflf^ from springs, and partly from raio : some of 
4fte springs are very copious, and one on the coast is 
^eelebrated in the pages of antiquity as the fountain of 
^etbusa. The climate^ is mild i imd a refreshing 
westerly breeze generallyaets in f^ut vudday. The 
■oil of the island is principally patches interspersed 
among the crevices of the rciclu, and die confined 
valleys between the mountains. The agriculture is 
very-priffiitiver mhI indeed the nature of the soil does 
not,s^^m tp require or admit of more than scratohing 
..^y^s^rtidt Ul4AdpbHi(^> before throwiiigm the seed. , 

VoimXVU. 



or else taming it up with a hoe: this last instrument 
is most commonly used for clearing the roots of the 
vines, for the purpose of weeding, or applying manure 
and water. "Hie seed-time is about November, and 
the grain is all gathered in by the end of June. The 
pio4nee raised is similar to that of the other islands : 
the oil, wine, and currants, are more than sufficient 
for the. wants ofthe inhabitants^ they therefore ex- 
port; but there is not sufficient of any other kind of 
food. Among the products of the island, we may 
mention the oak, which produces the valonia: it is to 
be lamented, as Mr. Kendrick remarks, that a suffi- 
oieiit quantity of it cannot be growa to make it an 
article of commerce. The valonia is the husk of 
the acorn, reduced afterwards to a powder, apd 
used by woplen^dyers to retain the colour in cloth. 
There i^ as has been observed, not sufficient grown 
at Ithaca to enable the inhabitants to export it, 
although considerable quantities are annually shipped 
from other ports of the Mediterranean. 
: The inhabitaatSy rather more than 8000 in number, 
live in one town, and four villages. The town called 
Yathi, or Bathi^ is built along the shore of the har« 
hour, partly on ground recovered from the sea, partly 
on the edge of an alluvial valley which lies at the 
bottom of the harbour, and partly on the rocky cliffs 
OTerhaogjaig the water. The houses are principally 
of stone and are generally insulated^ but they are ^ 
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rudely put together, and penetrabli' tO ivery blast. 
The gtdtitid-AooM Of th(Mia b^t near the Ma, a&d at 
the edge of the yalley> feiife eiiid to be ntf damp after 
heavy rains, espa^ally aS lotne of them are so f^Jndi* 
cionsly placed as mechanically to obstruct the passage 
of the rain-water into the sea. The streets, of which 
the principal one is nearly a ftile Ictlig, are well 
paved and remarkably clean. It is considered the 
healthiest town in the island) and contains bstweea 
two and three thousand inhabitants. Three of the 
four villages before alluded to, are oii the sid^ of the* 
mountains, and the other one is on the sea-shore: the 
houses in all are built of stone, and all have a south- 
ern aspect* 

The Ithacans are hardy sailors, and, in proportion 
to the size of their island, have a good deal of ship- 
ping. The boys, of every description, go to school, 
where they are taught to repeat prayers, to sing 
hymns, and to read and write: the latter two, how- 
ever, with so little care, that their progress is such as 
to be of little service in after life: — ^indeed it is said, 
that the parents have so little control over their sons, 
that very often, instead of being at school, they are 
gambling. Females are taught nothing but to knit 
and sew, together with crossing themselves at certain 
hours, according to the ritual of their church. 

Mr. Scott has given a curious picture of the mode 
of mourning the death of a friend at Ithaca. When 
any one dies, the nearest female relation sets up a 
shrill scream, and every woman within hearing of 
her, young or old, frail or strong, throws down her 
work, however pressing it may l^, and starts for the 
scene of lamentation, to join in the general howl, till 
the house is filled. When they are tired of crying 
for their nearest and dearest relations last dead, and 
of sending embassies to them by the departed spirit 
of the deceased, they retire to make room for a new 
set to o£fer their condolence in the same way^ to the 
wife, mother, or whatever relative she may be, who, 
though already worn out, must again pull her hair 
and scream with every fresh party. This lasts, (after 
the first two or three days,) at intervals of twen^-fout 
hours at first, then a week, then a month, and at last 
a year. There is therefore always one of the bowl- 
ings to be heard in some one of its stages, and none 
of the near relations must appear in public witii a 
contented face for months, nor the mother or the 
wife of the deceased be ever seen to smile again, at 
the risk of losing her fair reputation; so that, on the 
whole, it is a rare thing to meet with a lively air of 
contentment among the females of this island. The 
males do not enter into these noisy lamentations, but 
they must shut themselves up for a month, without 
washing or shaving; they however beguile the time 
by snuffing and smoking, of which they are inordi- 
nately fond. 

There are many memorials of early times to be 
found at Ithaca, which have induced Sir William 
Gell to consider it the scene of many of the exploits 
celebrated by Homer. Previously to entering the 
inner harbour, which is a recess of the great port 
Molo upon the left-hand side, a little bay with an in- 
sulated rock in front presents itself, called the bay of 
Dexia. It is usually visited from town by a short 
walk round the curve of the beach; or by taking a 
boat, if the visitor mean to extend his excursion far- 
ther. This interesting spot is of a semicircular shape, 
and is edged by a margin of limestone pebbles, behind 
which is a little plain, sown with green com and fiax : 
the plain is surrounded by rocks, and nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the verdure creeping through 
the Irocky crevices, with tbe profusion of Wud flowers 
that spring up in every sunny spot Where {hey can 



take root. The shore il very shelving, and if a boat 
were urged by strong iK>wei«i the eftet prodticed 
would, according to Mr. Gkiodteon, be almost exactly 
dmilar to tiie arrival of the Phoeacian boat as de- 
scribed in the Odyssey. At the northern angle of the 
bay of Dexia are the remains of an immsnse cave, 
with the mailM Of ttiS eUsd still existing bi the fkOe 
of the rock : the roof has been destroyed, for the pur« 
pose of appropriating the stones for building at Vathi. 
Part of the southern entrance, which, according to 
Homer, was set apart for the gods, is still to be seen, 
and the site of that from the north, which was torn 
away probably with the roof in blasting the rock, may 
be readily supplied by fancy. 

But it would speedily swallow up the little space 
we have left, if we were to dwell on the remains of 
antiquity at Ithaca: we mnst therefore take leave of 
this island, and proceed to the last of the group which 
we have yet to describe, vis. 

Santa MArnA, ok Lbvcadia. 

LsucADiA was the name belongbg to this island 
in ancient times, but the Venetians gave it that of 
Santa Maura. Its length is about thirty miles, and 
breadth about twelve, and it is almost close to the con- 
tinent of Greece. The island consists of a chain of 
mountains, composed of calcareous rock, which termi- 
nates at the south-west in the bold promontory of 
Cape Ducato, the celebrated leap of Sappho, of whom 
poets have sung. Some parts of the mountain-chain 
reach an elevation of 3000 feet 

There aie tto considerable rivers hi the island, but 
the fountains and wells are both numerous and good; 
and the town is supplied very plentiMly with water, 
by means of an aq>flteduct, from a fountain about a 
leagueVi distance, caUed Melaffavrisi. A lake of stag- 
nant water is annually fanned in a valley about two 
leagues from the town, hi a southerly direction, and 
which is surrounded by mountains. The lake is 
about a league in circumference: it begins to appear 
about the end ot October, btit by the end of the 
month of May the waters entir^ drain off, leaving 
a very fertile plain of alluvial soil. There is also a 
salt-water lake, or lagoon, of a remarkable kind. An 
isthmus, about three miles broad, springs from the 
north-eastern foot of the chain of mountains, and 
extends for about four or ^ve miles in a direction 
towards the mainland of Greece, tintil at length it 
terminates in a narrow slip which runs parallel to the 
mainland of the island for nearly half a mile, st a 
distance not exceeding three hundred fe^ from it. The 
Corinthians cut across this isthmus at the point of its 
connexion with the mainland. This cut, although 
originally sufiicient to admit of the passage of ships, 
has long since been nearly filled up with mud and 
calcareous detritus, brought round by the action of the 
wind upon the rocky bases of the mountains. The 
depth of the water in the lagoon is stated by Dr. 
Hennen to be from three feet to six inches, with an 
extent of surface about six or eight square miles. 
The borders of the lagoon afford aeveral shallow ispots 
conveniently circumstanced for the manufacture of 
salt, by the process of evaporation by the heat of the 
sun. Five or six hnndred persons are engaged in 
this occupation. 

> The island is very subject to earthquakes. In one 
wliich occurred in 1"820, as described by Mr. Lavens, 
there Were sixty-three severe shocks 1)etween the 12th 
of February and the Slst of March, which placed in 
ruins about seventy honses in the town, and left most 
of the others in a tottering condition. I>uTmg this 
period there Wer^ sdso abotft eight hundred slight 
Rhodes, and som^thnes lihe eat4h conthnied trembling 
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for the tpace of twehm W'/aurtM^ htmrs Ugetker, with- 
out any perceptible cessation. The inhabitaata of the 
town were in a deplorable condition all this time, 
being obliged to seek shelter in miserable huts of 
temporary construotion, not venturing to sleep in 
their houses for upwards of two months^ fearing the 
shocks would increase in violence; and the minds of 
the superstitious were kept in a constant state of 
alarm and agitation by ridiculous prophecies from 
time to time in circulation, that fbe town was to be 
totally destroyed. 

The roads and oommnnicationa from one part of 
the island to another are gradually improving under 
the care of the British residents. The communication 
between the fortress and the town is effected by 
boats, and also, in a curious manner, by means of the 
remains of an old aqueduct. The conduit or chan- 
nel through which the water flowed is covered with 
smooth stones, and is about three feet broad, so as to 
admit of the passage of one person along it. It was 
erected by order of the emperor Bajazet. It is up- 
wards of half a mile in length, and is raised on 370 
arches. It is no longer used as an aqueduct. 

The population of Santa Maura amounts to about 
sixteen thousand, who dwell in the town of Amaxichi, 
and in thirtv-two inconsiderable villages scattered 
throughout the island. Amayichi is somewhat more 
than a mile in circumference, containing about four- 
teen hundred bouses, and six thousand inhabitants. 
It is rather a poor town, wood being the principal 
material of the houses. There is one tolerable street 
running its whole length, and, at its broadest part, 
about fifteen feet wide : but the other streets arc mean, 
narrow, irregi:dar, and dirty. The butchers expose 
their meat in the streets, as also do the vendors of 
bread, fruit, and vegetables, there being no regular 
maricet for those articles. A new fish-market is, 
however, built near the water's edge, where fish in 
great abundance and of excellent quality can be pro-* 
cured. The mode of fishing in the lagoon, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Goodison, is singular. As the water 
is seldom more than two feet and a half deep, the 
fish are enclosed in large spaces, by means of move- 
able wickers; chiefly made of canes, which are fixed 
upright in the soft bottom of the lake. These spaces 
are contracted at pleasure, and the fish thus preserved 
are gradually captured. The fishermen make use of 
a small canoe npoa the lake, which draws but a few 
inches of water, odled numoJylon: it is hollowed out, 
as the name imports, of one piece of wood. Some- 
times the fish have perished in the winter season, from 
the lake having been frozen over. The principal 
kinds of fish are mullet, soles, eels, shrimps, crabs, 
and cockles. 

It is a great bane attendant on the peculiar rites of 
the Greek church, that a considerable portion of the 
year is devoted by the inhabitants of Santa Maura 
either to feasting or to idleness, on account of the 
preposterous number of saints which they have 
crowded into their calendar. Mr. Goodison states 
that there are upwards of two hundred days in each 
year, for which religious duties furnish an exclusive 
privilege of exemption from all other avocations. The 
occurrence of a grand festival is sufficient to suspend 
the most necessary labour: the vintage, the gathering 
of salt or olives, is immediately abandoned upon 
^ese occasions, although impending destruction 
threatens the whole produce of the year, in tiie unex- 
pected fall of a sin^e night's rabi. 

The highest village in the island is called Engluvi. 
It lies in the bottom of a sort of cup-shaped cavity or 
hoUow, formed by a elnster of peaks of ttie mountain 
which surrounds it There is, however^ «a (^ming 



to the north-west, by which the inhabitants enjoy th§ 
full benefit of the breeze, which almost constantly 
descends upon them during hot weather. There are 
about one hundred and twenty houses, and it is 
reckoned a cool and healthy village. The water is 
excellent, and one of the natives, in an excess of en^* 
thusiasm at its merits, declared to Mr. Goodison that 
a pound of it is lighter by several ounces than a pound 
of an^ other water. 

Behind the town of Amaxichi is a beautiful plain, 
two miles in length, nearly covered with a magnificent 
wood of olive trees. The wood is intersected by two 
or three good roads, which, from their straightnesa 
and the dark shade thrown? on them by the tall olives, 
remind our English visitor of one of the fine avenues 
belonging to the old country seats in his own country. 

We will here conclude our description of the Ionian 
Islands with a few words on the physical conforma* 
tion of the inhabitants. The lonians, in most respects, 
resemble the Greeks; the upper and front parts of 
the skuU are well developed; the feature;^ are in 
general pleasing, and wear an air of intelligence | the 
complexion in healthy persons inclineit towards olive, 
and in some of the females who are not exposed to 
the sun it is clear and white. The complexion of the 
peasantry, of course, is much affected by the sum 
the eyes are almost universally brilliant and full in 
both sexes, and generally dark coloured. 



NUTS AND NUTTING. II. 

Nay gathor not that fSlberC, Nicholas, 

There is a maegot there,— it is his house, — 

His castIe,<-oli, commit no burglary I 

Strip him not naked, — 'tis his clothes, his shell. 

His bones, the case and armour of his life, 

And thou shalt do no murd^, Nicholas 1 

It were an easy thing to crack that nut, 

Or with thy crackers, or thy double teeth. 

So easily may all things be destroyed ! 

But 'tis not in the power of mortal roan 

To mend the fracture of a filbert-shell. -Southbt. 

Mitch as the common hazel-nut is sought for and 
valued by those who visit the cool shade of woods 
and copses at this season of the year, it is very 
inferior to some of the cultivated varieties to which 
tlie familiar term jfilbert is applied. Filberts possess 
a milder flavour, contain less oil, and are therefore 
more wholesome than common nuts. The word filbert 
Qvfilberd (according to Richardson) exists in no other 
language than the English 5 the origin assigned to it 
by Gower is not very probable, since our ancestors 
alone are not lilcely to have given the tree a classical 
name. 

Phillis 

Was shape into a nntte tree. 

That all men it might see ; 

And after PhiUis, PhUberd 

The tree was deped in the yerd. — GowIeb. 
Another origin (of as little value) is given by 
Peacham in his Emblems, 1612. He is describing an 
English fruit-garden : 

The Persian peach and fruitful quince. 

And there the forward almond grew. 

With cherries known no long time since ; 

The winter warden, orchard's pride. 

The PHiLiBxaT that loves the vaLe, 

And red queen ai^le, bo envide 

Of sehool-boys passing by the pale. 
Upon this he observes, in a note, ''The filbert, -90 
named from Philibkrt, a king of France, who 
caused by arte sundry kinds to be brought forth/' 
Some suppose the original name to have been Fullr 
beard, in allusion to the long calyx or husk which 
envelops Che fruit. 
There aie eisbt of nine varieties of filbert in cnl^ 
^ 628—2 
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tivation; the general name of filbert being applied, 
not merely to the fmit commonly known by that 
title, distingoished by its long enveloping husks, but 
also to the kinds known as Cob-nut, Bond-nut, Large 
square Downton, &c. Filbert-trees are common in 
almost every garden, but about Maidstone, and in 
other parts of Kent, they are planted very extensively. 
Fields of many acres in extent are planted with them, 
and generally yield a remunerating crop. The soil 
in which filberts are planted should be loamy, on a 
dry sub-soil, and should receive a fresh dressing 
every second year, with a small quantity of manure. 
The most successful methods of propagation are, for 
dwarf trees, layering and grafting, and for strong 
plants, raising by sudkers. If dwarf trees are required, 
layering is performed in the early part of the season, 
that the plants may become well rooted before 
autumn, when they are placed out in a nursery, or 
where they are intended to remain. The method of 
pruning is to cut down the layer to within a foot and 
a half of the ground, and carefully to remove any 
suckers which may appear at the bottom, that they 
may not draw away the nourishment from the 
principal stem. Twelve inches of the stem from the 
root upwards, must be kept quite free from shoots, 
the remaining six inches being sufiicient to produce 
a good head to the tree. To the formation of this 
head particular attention must be paid. The buds 
at the top generally shoot forth with great vigour, but 
even these must not all be preserved. Eight or ten 
shoots are sufficient to form the head, and these must 
be carefully trained outwards ; at first in a direction 
nearly horizontal, in which they may be easily kept 
by placing a hoop of proper size within them, and 
tying each shoot to the hoop at equal distances, in 
the form of a star. Afterwards, these shoots may be 
allowed to grow in an upward direction, so that the 
form of the young tree becomes that of a large bowl 
or basin, the central part being carefully cleared of 
branches, and the buds being only allowed to shoot 
forth on the exterior. 

The admission of air and light to the central parts 
of the tree, which is promoted by this method of 
pruning and training, materially improves the health- 
fulness and fruitfnlness of the branches ; but after 
the tree has gained the desired form there are many 
niceties to be attended to, in retaining all the short 
fruitful spurs produced on the branches, cutting back 
the lateral shoots which arise from the same, &c. By 
a skilful management of the tree, and a judicious 
method of pruning, an abundant supply of fruit may 
be obtained for a great number of years. 

The degree of care and attention requisite for 
keeping the trees in the state we have described is 
not likely to be bestowed on large plantations of 
filberts, unless where, as in some of the grounds of 
Kent, it is the aim of the cultivators to produce the 
largest quantity possible of fruit within a certain ex- 
tent, and where, it is affirmed, the product of a single 
acre has sometimes been thirty hundred-weight of 
fruit. In private gardens, where neatness of appear- 
ance is desirable, this method of training may be 
used with much advantage. 

In gathering this excellent fruit, we are often 
disappointed to find that numbers of the nuts are 
rendered useless to us, by the presence of a small 
white maggot, gaining its nourishment from the ker- 
nel, and living most luxuriously on its sweet food. 
In a poem called the Filbert (to which we are indebted 
for our motto to the present article,) Mr. Southey 
has amusingly represented the snug estate of this 
little worm. After glancing at some of the dangers 
to which it is exposed from the attac^u of the mouse^ 



the nuthatch, and the squirrel, (though the latter 
animal is too sagacious often to make the mistake of 
cracking an unsound nut,) he proceeds thus:- 

^lan also hath his dangers and his foes, 
As this poor maggot hath ; and when I muse 
Upon the oehes, anxieties, and feaiv, 
The maggot knows not, NiohohM^ n^ethinks 
It were a happy inetamorphosis 
To be enkemerd thus: never to hear 
Of wars, and of inyasions, and of plots ; 
To feel no motion but the wind that shook 
The Filbert-tree, and rock'd ns to oar rest ; 
And in the middle of such exquisite food 
To live luxurious 1 The perfectian this 
Of snugnefls ! It were to unite at onoe 
Hermit retirement, Aldermanio bliss. 
And Stoic independence of mankind. 

We shall now proceed to give some account of the 
origin and transformations of this little grub. 




Thr Nut Wzivii, (BaUninm nncum.) 

A. Filberti peifomted by the nut-weerU. 

hi The larva. — C. Tba papa. 

D. Tbe peifect insect, repreMiited ■omewbat larger Ihaa the naioral tUe. 

The parent insect, called the nut-weevil, (BuUmnue 
nucum*) belongs to a genus of coleopterous insects, 
the species of which are all furnished with a long and 
slender rostrum, or beak, provided at the extremity 
with a very minute pair of horizontal jaws : this 
singular instrument is sometimes nearly equal in 
length to the body of the insect itself, as in the case 
of the present species, the nut-weeviL This insect is 
about a quarter of an inch in length, and of a duUbrown 
colour; it makes use of the beak in question to per* 
forate the shells of nuts, when in their young and 
soft state, for the purpose of depositing its eggs. 
The mother weevil hatf been observed, about the 
beginning of August, eagerly running over the bushes, 
and seeking a place to commence operations. She 
has never been found to choose a nut in which 
another insect had previously laid an egg, but 
selecting fruit that is yet unattacked, she drills a 
hole with her homy beak, and introduces a single 
egg, of a brown colour. The nut is but little injured 
by this operation, and continues to grow and ripen. 
In about a fortnight from the time of its introduction 
the egg is hatched, and the young larva commences 
feeding on the soft internal parts of the shell, allow- 
ing the kernel to grow and attain its full size ere he 
begins to attack it. By this remarkable arrange- 
ment the life of the insect is preserved, and the 
kernel, being the last part which it attacks, affords 
food for the grub during the whole time required for 
the attainment of its full growth. 

When the nut becomes ripe and falls to the ground, 
in September or October, the grub makes its escape 
by gnawing a hole in the shell, or by enlarging that 
which had been previously made by the parent insect. 
It immediately burrows in the ground, but does not 

* This insect is otherwise called 'Cmr€uiiQ.4ifieum, Phjfnehmnui 
,^.W«^*^ Digitized byCOO^.^ ' 
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change into the pupa state till the following snmmer. 
Rdsel adopted the following method of observing the 
transformations of the insect He took some grubs, 
as they emerged from the nnt, and placed them at 
the beginning of winter in glasses half filled with 
earth, covered with green turf. They all immediately 
dug down into the earth, remained there all the 
winter, and did not change into pupae till the following 
June : the perfect insects appeared from the first of 
August till about the twentieth. 

The mistakes occasionally made in poetry respect- 
ing the habits of different insects are extremely 
annoying to the entomologist. On this subject 
Kirby and Spence have the following passage : — 

The gratification which the entomologist derives from 
seeing his favourite study adorned with the graces of poetry 
is seldom unalloyed with pain, arising from the inaccurate 
knowledge of the subject in* the poet Dr. Darwin*8 de- 
scription of the beetle to which the nut-maggot is trans- 
formed may delight him (at least if he be an admirer of the 
Darwinian style) as he reads for the first time, — 
So sleeps in silence the Cureuiio^ shut 
In the dark chamber of the cavem*d nnt ; 
Erodes with ivory beak the vaulted shell, 
And quits on filmy wings its narrow celL 
But when the musie of the lines has allowed him room 
for a pause, and he recollects that they are built wholly 
upon an incorrect supposition, the Curculio never inhabiting 
the nut in its beetle shape, nor employing its ivory beak 
upon it, but undergoing its transformation underground, 
he feels disappointed that the passage has not truth, as 
well as sound. 

We have mentioned the nuthatch as being one of 
the enemies threatening the existence of the nut- 
maggot, and as perchance some of our young readers 
may have heard its peculiar tappings during their 
nutting excursions, without ever being able to get a 
sight of its form, as it glided about among the higher 
branches of the trees, we present them with a descrip- 
tion of this pretty little bird. 

To those who value the productions of the different 
varieties of nut-trees, and wish to retain the fruit as 
long as possible in a perfect state, it may not be un- 
interesting to give a few directions for keeping it 
during the winter season. Let the fruit be perfectly 
ripe ere it be gathered from the tree, and kt it 
remain for a day or two spread out on a shelf or floor 
in an airy room, that any moisture which may 
remain about the shells may be thoroughly dried up. 
Then place the nuts in earthen jars in a cold but dry 
place, covering the surface with a layer of dry sand. 
This will prevent the nuts from becoming shrivelled, 
owing to the evaporation of their moisture, and on 
the other hand will preserve them from the mouldi- 
ness and unpleasantness of flavour, which often 
follows upon their being gathered too soon, or kept 
in a damp situation. 

Ha was still the listless, passionless creature, that suffering 
of mind and body had left him. 

We call this a state of childishness, but it is the same 
poor hollow mockery of it that death is of sleep. Where, 
in the dull eyes of doting men, are the laughing light and 
life of childhood, the gaiety that has known no check, the 
frankness that has felt no chill, the hope that has never 
withered, the joys that fade in bk>S8oming ? Where, in the 
sharp lineaments of rigid and unsightly death, is the calm 
beauty of slumber; telling of rest for the waking hours that 
are past and gentle hopes and loves for those which are to- 
come? Lay death and sleep down, side by side, and say 
who shall find the two akin. Send forth the child and 
childish man together, and blush for the pride that libels our 
own old happy stote, and gives its title to an ugly and dis- 
torted image. ^Dickens. 

Lin is a shadow that departeth, a dream of error, the 
^Uess labour of imagined existence,— Russian Funbral 

OBKVICS. 



THE NUTHATCH, (SUta Europoia.) 




The common nuthatch is remarkable for its activity 
and expertness in climbing, or rather in gliding 
about the branches of trees in search of its peculiar 
food. As a British bird it is confined to the south of 
England, where it remains during the whole year. 
It is bold and fearless in its habits, and may fre- 
quently be seen on trees in the immediate vicinity of 
dwellings. This interesting little bird exhibits much 
adroitness in the formation of its nest, and in the 
means it employs for procuring food. 

The length of the nuthatch is about six inches, 
including the bill, which is three quarters of an inch 
in length, slender, but firm in its texture, and sti£f, by 
both mandibles being curved. The feet are fur- 
nished with very strong claws. The colour of the 
back and head is blueish gray : the lower mandible and 
throat are white, shown off by a black streak, which 
extends from the gape to the neck; the sides and 
thighs are brown-orange ; the two middle tail-feathers 
are gray 3 the others black, with a white spot aud 
ash-gray tips. 

The food of this bird consists of the kernels of 
nuts, of insects, and seeds : the tapping noise which 
it makes with its bill, and by which it attracts our 
attention, as we pass near the tree on which it works, 
proceeds from its efforts to break the shell of a nut, 
which it first places very cleverly in a crevice of the 
bark, and then hammers at with great perseverance 
until it has extracted the kernel. To this end it not 
only makes use of its strong bill, but, grasping the 
branch with its daws, which are admirably fitted for 
the purpose, it throws the full force of its head, beak, 
and body into the blow, and soon succeeds in break- 
ing the shell in pieces. If, during these efforts, the 
nut should slip aside, or fall from the tree, the little 
creature instantly replaces it, and commences anew 
his attack. It is said that the motion of the bird is 
so swift as to catch the falling nut ere it reaches the 
ground. 

The nuthatch chooses some natural hole in a tree 
as its place of nidification, or if such cannot readily 
be found it excavates one for itself. The deserted 
habitations of wood-peckers are frequently taken 
possession of by these birds, and made to suit their 
purpose. When they form their own nests, they 
invariably make the entrance so small that it will 
not admit any larger bird; when they make use 
of a ready-made nest, they build up a wall of clay 
at the entrance, so as to suit their own dimensions. 
This clay is kneaded very dexterously, and if too soft 
for the purpose, is strengthened and made more 
consistent by the intermixture of small stones. If 
the clay barrier be broken down, or injured, before 
the process of incubation is completed, the birds 
immediately repair it. The nest is lined with dead 
leaves^ generally those of the oak, which are heaped^ 
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together withcmt nmeh order. Tba eggs are six or 

•even in number^ white, spotted [with mst-colovr. 
The female is a very determined iUier, and menaces 
with bill and wings any one offering to intermpt her 
in her task, making at the same time a load hissing 
noise like a serpent If this method of defence proves 
meffectnal, she snffiBn herself to be taken captive, 
rather than desert her charge. 

As these birds have no song, they are sddom kept 
in confinement, or if so, it is merely for the sake of 
observing their pecnliar method of working. Bech- 
stein gives an Instanee of thefar being partidly tamed 
in a free state, Dnring a very severe winter a lady 
amnsed herself with feiMUng a nnmber of small bfards 
on the terrace beneath her window. They soon 
became accustomed to her, and at the dapping of 
her hands, which was the signal made use of, would 
come in crowds to partake of the different kinds of 
seeds which she distributed among them. She put 
some hemp-seed and cracked nuts on the window- 
sill, and on a board, particularly for her favourites, 
the blue-tits. Two nuthatches came one day to 
have their share of this repast, and were so 
pleased that they became quite familiar, and did not 
even go away in the following spring to get their 
natard food, and to buUd their nest in the wood. 
They settled themselves in the hollow of an old tree 
near the house: as soon as the two young ones 
which they reared there were able to fly, they brought 
them to the hospitable window where they were to 
be nourished, and soon after disappeared entirely. It 
was very amusing to see these two new visitors hang 
or climb on the wall or blinds, whilst their benefac- 
tress put their food on the board. These pretty 
creatures, as well as the tits, knew her so well, that 
when she drove away the sparrows which came to 
steal what was not intended for them, they did not 
fly away also, but seemed to know that what was 
done was only for their defence and protection. This 
fact is sufficient to convince us that the nuthatch is 
not untameable, though when confined within a 
cage, its efforts are so persevering and energetic 
to reagin its liberty, that it seems impossible to 
divert it flrom its tadc, or by any means to reconcile 
it to its cage. 

One of these birds, accidentally wounded bv a 
sportsman, was placed in a small cage of plain 
oak-wood and vrire. He ate and drank freely of the 
food given to him (which consisted of minced chicken, 
bread-crumbs, and water,) thereby proving that he 
was not alarmed at his state of confinement; yet the 
efforts he made to escape were most extraordinary: 
during a night and day that his imprisonment lasted, 
he carried on his work of battering down the frame 
of his cage, spending moat of his strength on the cor- 
ner pillars, which he reduced in that short space of 
time to the appearance of old and worm-eaten timber. 
By the perpetual application of his beak he unloosed 
a double Imot of string with which the door of his 
cage had been fastened, and when hindered from es- 
caping in that direction, he would try the size of the 
hole left as a drinking-place, and seek to extract the 
ends of the wire from the place where they were 
rooted in the wood, making use of his beak as a sort 
of pick-axe. His hammering was peculiarly laborious, 
for he did not perch, as other birds do, but grasping 
his hold with his large feet, he turned upon them as 
upon a pivot, and struck with the whole weight of his 
body, thus assuming the appearance, with his entire 
form, of the head of a hammer. These excessive exer- 
tions caused the death of the poor bird, after a night 
and day's confinement, and it is hoped that the 
account of its anxiety and impatfence under such 



drenmstaneea wOl deter our young readers from 
attempting to keep a nuthatch in a cage. 

The common nuthatch is the only one found in 
Europe, but there are others in America and in the 
eastern Asiatic islands. The habits of all these birds 
are very similar, and theur axpertness in climbing is 
eversrwhere remarkable. 

The Carolina, or white-breasted nuthatch, (Bitta 
melanoctpkala,) differs mudi in the colour of its plu- 
mage, and is considered by some naturalists aa a 
distinct and separata speeies from the European. 
Hie upper parts of the head, neck, and shoulders, are 
deep black, glossed with green ; the breast and belly 
pure white | the lower parts of the thighs rust*colour. 
The nest of this bud is placed in the hde of a tree, 
in the hollow rail of a fence, or some similar situa- 
tion. The eggs are laid early in April, and are five in 
number, of a dull white, spotted with brown. The male 
supplies the female wiUi food during the time she is 
sitting, seldom rambles far from the nest, and on the 
approach of danger, regardless of bis own safety, 
flies instantly to alarm her. This species of nuthatch 
is common almost everywhere in the woods of 
North America, and may frequently be seen moving 
upwards and downwards in a spiral direction around 
the body and larger branches of trees, probing behind 
the scaly bark, and dieUing off considerable pieces in 
his search after spiders, ants, insects and their larvw. 
Mr. Wilson represents this little creature as possess- 
ing a degree of curiosity not common in many birds, 
frequently descending verr ailently within a few feet 
of the root of the tree where yon happen to stand, 
stooping, head downwards, stretchmff out his neck in 
a horixontal position, as if to reconndtre your appear- 
anccj and after aeverd minutes' silent observation, 
agdn mounting with fresh activity, and piping his 
peculiar note of queadk, fumk, as before. Strongly 
attached to his native forests, he sddom forsakes 
them J and amidst the rigours of the severest winter 
weather, his note is still heard hk the bleak leafless 
woods and among the howling branches. Sometimes 
the rdn, freezing as it fdls, encloses every twig, and 
even the trunk of a tree. In a hard, transparent coat, or 
shell of ice. On these occasions, the nuthatch may 
be heard pldntivdy expresdng his amdety and dis- 
satisfaction at being with diflleulty able to make his 
way dong the smooth surface. He is firequenthr 
obliged to abandon the ice-bound tree, and approacn 
out-houses, stables^ and bams, examining rafters and 
beams, and picUng up a subsistence on insects^ 
grdn, or anytiiing die he can find. 

There is a small spedes of nuthatch, caOed the 
red-bellied, blade-capped nuthatch, (Sitta tfaris,) which 
breeds in the northern States of America, and migrates 
to the southern States during the winter months. It 
corresponds in the colour of the back and tail 
feathers, and in the form of the bill, nostrils, and 
tongue, with the species last mentioned. The breast 
and belly are redaish brown, and the head ib deep 
black on the upper part This bird is only four inches 
and a half long, and eight inches across the expanded 
wings. It is a useM little creature, being, in common 
with the rest of the tribe, a great devourer of insects 
and larvae. 

The brown-headed nuthatch, (Sitta pusilla,) is 
another American species, much resembling the last, 
but still smaller in size, seldom exceeding four inches 
and a quarter in length. The voice of this bird is more 
shrill than in the other species, and it appears to have 
more of a socid character than the SUta varia. It is 
exceedingly active and vigilant, so that specimens of 
it are very difficult to be obtained. 

Nuthatches likewise eiipHrJ^ 
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iBlandi of Amerioa, bnt iht accounts recei?ed of them 
have not been sniBciently precise to allow of ita being 
determined whether they constitnte separate species, 
or belong to the American ones already described. 

In the forests of Snmatra, Java, and rarions other 
aastem islands is found a species of nuthatch which 
far exceeds in the beauty of its colouring the European 
or any of the American q;>eci«a» This ia the violaceous 
nnthateh, (8itta/r<mtali$,) having the head, nape, and 
upper parts of a rich azure, the aides of the neck and 
cheeks purplish-blue, a distinct black band across 
the forehead, (from which the specific name is givei^) 
and another along each eye. The quill and tail tethers 
are blme» min{^ with ash^coloori the ohin white; the 
vest of the nnder part pale and douded with puiplei 
the naked parts of the feet brown: and the bill vellow 
at the greater part of its length, but black at Uie tip. 
Some specimens of this genus have been brought 
from New Holland, which are diflhrent in colour, but 
aUo very beautiftiL 

It is supposed that In theeztenaive forests of Ame- 
rica, as well as of the East, many other species of 
nuthatch and of other tree-birds yet remain unknown* 



A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN AFFLICTION, 
Bt Anduw Martxll: horn 1620, Hed 1678. 

Honoured Sir, 

Having a great esteem and affection for yon, 
and the grateful memory of him that is departed 
being BtHl green and fresh upon my spirit, I cannot 
forbear to inquire how you have %mA the second 
shock, at your sad meeting of friends in the country. 
X know that the very sight of those who have beoi 
witnesses of our better fortune doth but serve to re- 
inforce a calamity. I know, the contagion of grief, 
and infection of tears; and especially when it runs in 
a blood. And I myself could sooner imitate than 
blame those innocent relentings of nature, so that 
they spring from tenderness only, and humanity, not 
from an implacable sorrow. The tears of a fiunily 
may flow together like those little drops that compact 
the rainbow, and if they be placed with the same 
advantage towards heaven, as those are to the sun, 
they too have their splendour i and like that bow, 
while they unbend into seasonable showers, yet they 
promise that there shall not be a second flood. But 
the dissoluteness of grief—- the prodigality of sorrow — 
is neither to be indulged in a roan*s self, nor com- 
plied with in others. Tho* an only son be inestimable, 
yet it is like Jonah's sin to be angry at God for the 
withering of his gourd. He that gave his own son, 
may he not take ours? It is pride that makes a 
rebel $ and nothing but the overweening of ourselves, 
and our own things, that raises us against Divine 
Providence. Whereas, Abraham's obedience was 
better than sacrifice. And if Ood pleases to accept 
both, it is indeed a farther trial, but a greater honour. 
'Tis true, it is a hard task to learn and teach at the 
same time. And where yourselves are the e^qieriment, 
it is as if a man should dissect his own body, and 
read the anatomy lecture. 



Our fathen find their graves in our short memories, and 
sadly tell us how we may be buried in our survivors. — Sin 
Thomas BROWif. 



LxT us carry iatotheworidaeithereariosity nor indiscretion. 
Curiosity is the defect of a little mind, which, not knowing 
how to employ itself at home, feels the necessity of being 
amused with the occupations of others. In relation to 
minnte objeots it is ridiculous. In important aflkirs it 
becomes odious. Let us know nothing about those debates, 
piques, and parties, which it is not in our power to settle. 



THE DRAGON-FLY, (LibelMma.) 

The beautiful insects commonly called dragon-flies 
are among the most brilliant productions of sum- 
mer. Hovering about the neighbourhood of ditches 
and streams, flying with a rapid motion in pursuit of 
their prey, they must be famQiar to most persons ac- 
customed to country life. They form the genus 
Libettuh of Linnaeus, and belong to the order Nsu- 
ROPTCRiS, or veiny- winged insects*. All these in- 
sects have long, slender, cylindrical bodies, often 
variegated with beautiful colouring: the wings are 
transparent, strengthened by numerous black fibres, 
and having a strongly iridiscent appearance, as the 
light plays on them. They are very powerftil in their 
flight, and possess the faculty of flying backwards 
and forwarda without turning. Some of them always 
rest with wings expanded, ready on the alightest alarm 
to dart o£F from the spot where tfiey had settled: 
others remain at rest with their wings in an erect 
position. It is very difficult to take these insects 
in the middle of the day: they are then watchful 
and alert, and move about with such extreme rapidity 
as to foil the attempts made to secure them. During 
the morning and evening hours they are more easily 
taken, being then in a comparatively inert state. 

The under lip of the common dragon-fly, when in 
its larva state, is furnished with an apparatus which 
is described by Kirby and Spence, as forming '' one 
ot the most remarkable of prehensile instruments, in 
whidi the art and skill of a divine mechanician are 
singularly conspicuous, and which appears to be with- 
out a parallel in ^e insect world." This lip is the 
largest organ of the mouth, which when closed it 
entirely conceals i and with this lip, together with the 
assistance of a singular pair of jaws, the animal not 
only retains, but seizes its prey. A comparison made 
by Reaumur between the lip of this insect, and that 
of a human being is something to the following effect. 
We are to conceive our under-lip to be homy instead 
of fleshy, and stretching perpendicularly downward 
so as to cover the chin, Uien expanding hito a trian- 
gular convex plate, attached by a jojfut so as to bend 
again upwards, and cover the mouth and cheeks as 
high as the nose — ^we are to fancy two other convex 
plates attached to this last mentioned one, so broad 
as to cover the whole nose and temples, opening like 
a pair of jaws, so as to expose the nose and mouth, 
and having their inner ed^es sharpened into teeth or 
spines, or armed with long claws, — ^if we can imagine 
such a strange mask attached to our own face, we 
may then form some idea of the remarkable apparatus 
which covers the fore-part of the head of this insect. 

You will probably admit (sav our first-mentioned au- 
thors,) that your own visage would present an appearance not 
very engaring while concealed by such a mask; but it would 
strike sml more awe into the spectators, were they to see 
you first open thetwo upper Jaw-like plates, whieh would pnn 
Jeet from each temple like the blmders of a horse; and 
next having, by means of the joint at your chin, let down 
the whole apparatus, and unooversd your faoe, employ Uiem 
in seizing any food that presented itself, and carrying it to 
the mouth. Yet this procedure is that adopted by the 
larvtt provided with this strange organ. 

We must now proceed to notice the various changes 
through which the common dragon-fly passes in 
arriving at the perfect state. The female drops her 
eggs into the water, which after a certain period are 
hatched into flattish larvs or caterpillars, having six 
legs, niese are of a dull brown colour, and of a shi- 
gular and very disagreeable aspect, altogether opposed 

* The insects of this order hsYO four membraaafieoiis, tnniptF 
rent, naked wmgs, in which the membranet citw each other w as to 
appear Kke net-work. The tail has, no eunf, but, in many of the 
in<Lvkiaals,« famished with sppoidNss like puMsis, by which the 

males are distiagniflhed. i^iym^eu uy -»^--'*^'*^^i-x 
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to the brilliancy and beauty of the perfect insect. 
They cast their skins several times before they come 
to their full size. The legs are more used by the 
insect for the capture of its prey than for the pur- 
poses of motion. The mask-like appendage above 
described renders it a formidable enemy to the smaller 
water-insects, and ministers to the supply of its 
voracious appetite. It does not spring suddenly on 
its prey, but steals slowly on them, and by a sudden 
evolution of the jaw Ukes them by surprise. 

In the larva, as well as in that which may be called 
the chrysalis state, these animals respire water by 
receiving and rejecting it at an aperture at the termi- 
nation of their bodies. Althpugh there is a necessity 
for this sort of respiration, so that the insect is dis- 
tressed by being withdrawn from the water for a 
short time, yet the interior part of the body is well 
provided with air- tubes, and there are several small 
openings destined for the admission of air. By means 
of the apparatus by which the insect first receives and 
then pumps out the water, it is also aided in its mo- 
tion, and at every current thus sent out, propelled 
through the water. A current is likewise formed 
around the insect in the direction of the mouth, and 
thus the small water-insects, and even minute fishes, 
become a more easy prey. From the larva state the 
insect approaches tiie pupa, or chrysalis, in which the 
only diflTerence consists in the appearance of the 
rudiments of future wings, which are enveloped in 
short cases or processes on the back. In this state 
it remains for two years, and is very voracious. 

Having attained its full size the insect undergoes its 
last transformation, and in preparation for this, it 
creeps up the stem of some water-plaint, and after 
resting some time in the sunshine, it forcibly grasps 
the stem, and makes several efforts by which the skin 
of the head and back is gradually forced open, and 
the complete libeliula emerges. At first the wings 
are weak and tender, and folded up into a narrow 
compass, from their having been compressed, during so 
longa period, within the scales on the back of the pupa, 
but in about half an hour, they become dry and fully 
expanded, and htive acquired the strength and solidity 
necessary for flight The insect then commences its 
aSrial journeys, and is thenceforward as much de- 
pendent on air for its being and enjoyment as it 
formerly was on water. 

We have already noticed the variety of colours in 
the perfect libellulte. These have been observed to 
consist of different shades of green, blue, crimson, 
scarlet, and white, or, in some individuals, of most of 
these colours united. The gay and brilliant colour- 
ing of this race of insects has given rise to a variety 
of names, which are scarcely consistent with the pre- 
dacious habits of the dragon-fly. These names are 
Demoiselles (damsels), Virgo (virgin), Sponsa (a 
bride), Puella (a girl), Calepteryx (pretty- Wing.) 

The particular species of dragon-fly to which our 
remarks are chiefly confined is the Libeliula varia, or 
great dragon-fly, as being the most brilliant and con- 
spicuous of British species. It makes its appearance 
in the vicinity of small streams and rivulets towards 
the decline of summer. It measures across the ex- 
panded wings about four inches: the head is very 
large, and is fixed to the thorax by a very slender 
neck : the eyes are of a blue colour, with a varying 
lustre, and occupy the greatest part of the head. The 
thorax is variegated with green, yellow, and black : 
the body, which is long, slender, and cylindrical, is 
black, with rich variegations of bright blue and grass- 
green. The wings are transparent, strengthened with 
numerous black reticulated fibres, and each marked 
with a black spot near the tip. The legs uxe blacky | 



and the tail is terminated by a pair of black for- 
cipated processes, with an intermediate one of similar 
colour. 

With regard to the structure and general economy 
of this insect, we cannot refrain from presenting to 
our readers the following admirable remarks of Mr. 
Newman : — 

Nature, in the formation of her instruments, has always 
adopted the best sise and best form. If her creatures 
wanted but to see, a globular eye floating in space might 
perhaps- be the uniform character of the animal world; if 
to see and to eat, an eye and a mouth would be given ; if 
to move swiftly in the air were desirable, wings must be 
supplied ; if on earth, legs must be added ; if in the water, 
fins. To carry all these organs, and to contain muscle to 
guide and govern them, a body must be added. Each 
part of the body will be of the best sise, and best form for 
the functions it has to perform. Observe the dragon-fly, 
the emperor of his tribes his wings rustle as he hovers 
stationary and hawk-hke in the air; his appetite is insa- 
tiable; his food the active occupants of his own element. 
It is given to him in charge to set bounds to the increase of 
the insect race: he beholds his prey afar off; he darts on 
it like the rapidity .of a lightning flash: to devour it ere 
life is departed is the work of an instant: he sails round 
and round ; he soars up and down. When the sky is serene 
ho seeks his prey, like the swallows, almost beyond the 
reach of human sight What organs does such an animal 
require? Are they not these eyes, mouth, and wings? 
How has nature provided for his wants ? Regard his head 
—below, it is all mouth; above, it is one continuous eye. 
Contemplate his wings — their character is streneth and 
activity, power and lightness. His body is slender and 
graceful! like a rudder, it serves as an . instrument there- 
with to shape his course*. Feelers would be comparatively 
useless to an animal whose dependence for support is ou the 
keenness of its vision and the velocity of its flight We 
find them, but little prominent — his every organ of the 
required size. There is truly a best form, and a best size, 
and nature provides both: 




THI DRAOOK-PLT. 



It was the violet which induced John Bertram, a Quaker of 
Pennsylvania, to study plants. He had employed his time 
in agricultural pursuits without a knowledge of botany, but 
being in the field one day, he gathered a violet, examined 
its formation, and reflected upon it until he became so pre- 
possessed with the flower that he dreamed of it This cir- 
cumstance inspired him with a desire of becoming acquarnted 
with plants; he therefore learned for that purpose as much 
Latin as was necessary, and soon became the most learned 
botanist of the New World. — Phillips. 



In spite of dulness, and in spite of wit. 
If to thyself thou canst thyself acquit, 
Bather stand up assored with conscious pride 
Alone, than err with millions at thy side. 

Chuschill. 

LONDON: 

JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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THE TVILKRIXS. (OAEOCK FROXT.) 



CAUBBS OP TBI FASNCH RBTOLUTION, 1789. 

Ws bare spoken of the oorrupt and licentious behaviour 
of the court under Louig the Fifteenth ; the low gtate of 
morals in France ; and the reduced finances of the country. 
These circumstances prepared the way for a disturbance 
of the public mind; and there were still others: an En- 
cyclopndia was published, in which doctrines were promul- 
gated, of a kind calculated to tamper with the opinions of 
the public on matters of religion, as well as on other sub- 
jects; so that, what with the faults of the nobles and govern- 
ment, — of the literary men, — and of the people themselves,— 
an outbreak, in some form or other, seemea inevitable. The 
first immediate source of discontent in 1 789 was the state 
of the public finances. Louis the Sixteenth called to- 
gether an assembly of notables — that is, an assemblage of 
influential persons, selected by himself, in order to investi- 
gate the state of the national treasury. Their inquiries 
showed the finances to be in a wretchea condition; and the 
people immediately began to take the alarm. The French 
parliament (or rattier parliaments, for there were several) 
bad not that command over the public purse which the 
English house of commons has ; and the people clamoured 
loudly for a convocation of the states general. The states 
general was a kind of parliament consisting of nobles, clergy, 
and popular representatives, but which had not then met 
for nearly two hundred years. The court pvty wished to 
avoid this convocation, but the parliament of Paris persisted 
in supporting the demand of the people in this respect. 
On the 5th of May, 1789, the states general met at Ver- 
sailles, the popular representatives, or tiers Stat (third 
estate), equalling in number the nobility and clergy. 
Whether a different mode of selection might have been 
practicable is not now easy to detenniney but it would 
Vou XVII 



seem as if this large amount of popular repretentativea 
was the cause of many of the troubles that followed. 

NATIONAL A8SBMBLT — ^DBSTRUOnON OF THB BABTHAB. 

It was arranged that the nobles, the clergy, and the 
deputies, should each vote in their own hatl; but the latter^ 
afterwards insisted that they should all foim one nnite4 
house of legislature, the votes of the' whole body being 
taken at once. This the nobles an<l clergy resisted for 
some days; but some of them at last yielded, and the 
tiers Stat then declared themselves a national assembly^ 
possessed of legislative powers. The king, the court, and 
most of the nobles and clergy, were very averse to sJl this, 
and the king took some unfortunate means by which be 
hoped to quell the rising storm: but what he did only 
strengthened the popular party ; and on the 27th of June 
the nobles and clergy, by recommendation of the king 
himself, consented to form one house of legislature with 
the tiers Stat, This was perhaps the first day of the 
revolution, properly so called, for the people at once gained 
great power. 

Soon after this, eyidencewas abundantly shown that the 
.king and court would have two powers to contend affaiust; 
viz., the tiers Stat and their supporters, who wished to 
make various reforms in something like a legislative 
manner; and a brutal mob, who destroyed property and 
life from the impulse of heated and vindictive feelings. The 
king dismissed Necker, his finance minister, who happened 
to be a popular fayourite ; and the result was a tumult which 
lasted three days, and ended in the destruction of the Baa* 
tille, on the I4th of July. In this state prison, persons had 
often been confined without trial, and it waa an object of 
general detesution. The result of this tumult was, thai 
the king waa (breed to reeall Neoker ; and aoon after, mtmw^ 
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of the nobles and clergy, surrendered some of the ^rivilegM 
which had belonged to their orders from feuM times* but 
whieh DOW teemed iommiutMit with the itate ^f publio 
opinion. 

About this time a fiU was given at Versailles, in which 
some adherents of the court, more zealous than prudent, 
denounced the popular party, trod the popular cockade under 
foot, and vowed to bring about a oounter-revolutioq. The 
news of this^te was conveyed to Paris, and the mob became 
inflamed to the highest degree, their passions being further 
excited by an alarming scarcity which then prevailed at 
Paris. A body of penons, amounting to thirty thousand, 
proceeded on the 5th of October to Versailles. A dreadful 
scene of bloodshed took place: the mob broke into the 
palace, and would have murdered the queen, had she not 
precipitately made her escape. The tumult was stopped by 
the consent of the royal family to accompany the people to 
Paris. From this moment the rate of this unfortunate mmily 
was sealed : Louis and his family were doomed to a constant 
succession of insults and iigurios, terminated by awftil 
deaths. The king, the queen, Madame Elizabeth, Uie dau- 
phin, and two oeputies, were all put into one coach, and 
driven to Paris, where the king took up his residence at the 
Tuileries. As fkr as it is possible to discern motives in all 
this, it would seem that there was an opinion among the 
people, that if their king were to reside at Paris, thev might 
obtain more ready and ample aonoessions, than if he were 
surrounded by his courtiers at Versailles. 

The national assembly, which had held their sittings at 
Versailles, soon followed the kin|^^ and on the 19th of 
October, held a sitting, for the first time, in Paris. Durinff 
the greater part of the next two years, the assembly held 
its meetings in a building near the Tuileries. The royal 
family were now very little better than prisoners in the 
Tuileries; and the popular partv were levelling, one by one, 
the institutions which separated the nobility from the mass 
of the people. On the 2nd of November, 1 789, the national 
assembly declared the possessions of the church to be the 
property of the nation; and soon after this, their confisca- 
tion was decreed. Sariy in the following year, all religious 
orders and monastic vows were abolished. In May, it was 
decreed that the national assemblv should have the right of 
making war or peace, the king having only the power of 
proposinff measures to the assembly. This was shortly 
followed by the suppression of the hereditary nobility, coats 
of arms, and all distinctions of rank. All these revolutionary 
proceedings were not the work merely of the national assem- 
bly: there were numerous political clubs at Paris, calling 
themselves "Friends of the Constitution,** ** Jacobins," &o.| 
at these cluba various violent measures were proposed and 
carried, and then recommended to the national assembly, 
whieh was in many cases forced to yield. 

In the early part of 1791, occurred a day known in the 
revolutionary mstory as ha Jowmie des Poignardsr^ihe day 
of the poignaids. There was a palace at Yinoennes which 
was at that time undergoing such repairs as might fit it for 
a prison; and a riotous assemblage of persons determined 
to demolish it ; for the people had now acquired such a de- 
gree of impudenoe, that they scrupled not to demolish any 
buildings against which their ire was directed. Santerre, 
the oommandant of the faubourg in which the mob as- 
sembled, headed the insurgents, while Lafayette, at the head 
of the national guards, did all he could to quell the tumult. 
Lafayette was several times nearly assassinated ; and news 
arriving at Paris of what had occurred, the royal familv 
were thrown into great alarm, as it was feared an attack 
was meditated on the king. A large number of nobles and 
others attached to the king's cause, armed themselves with 
•words, pistols, hunting-knives, and daggers, — proceeded 
to the Tuileries, and offered to defend the king, whose life 
they believed to be in danger. The king's person was 
protected by the national guards, placed there by the popu- 
lar partv, and as there was great distrust between them and 
the nobles, the king felt that however sineere their intention- 
might have been, this manifestation of it was very unfortu- 
nate :^indeed, throughout his reign, Louis frequently suf- 
fered from the iiiu)rudence of others. He ordered his 
friends to lay down their arms and retire, saying, *' I am in 
perfect tecuri^ in the midst of the national guards." Ia- 
fayette entered at this time, expostulated warmly with the 
nobles, told them the king*s life was not in danger, and 
ordered them to deliver up their arms. They at first re- 
sisted, but the kins supported Lafayette^ and they yielded 
their arms, and had to leave the palace, amidst the bootings 
and insults of the national guard. 



Louis now became painfully sensible how little power 
was left to his supporters | and he was %nxious to oenie to 
some definite arrangement with the popular party, by which 
bis aituatioA wpuJ4>^ine less irkton^i^ and hia oonntry 
leas distracted by intestine commotions. It is supposed 
that there was an intention to make Mirabeau, the most 
distinjfuished member of the .popular party, a means Ibc 
bringing about an aAiv<U4«l>t ^f 4ifferenoe0t but if sudii 
were the intention, the death of Mirabeau put an end to all 
hopes in this respect. 

in the following April a circumstance ooeurred, which 
placed the royal family in a position little better than that 
of state prisoners. Tne royal family had a palace at St. 
Cbudi near Paris, to which they were about to go for a 
short sojourn; but they had scarcely entered their car- 
riaffe when the tocsin sounded from a neighbouring church, 
and an assemblage of persons collected in the Place du 
Carousel, with the determination not to permit the 
departure of the royal family. Lafisyette and Bailly, two 
influential men of the popular party, used every endeavour 
to induce the people to disperse; but this latter not only 
persisted, but were aided by the national guards, who re- 
rased to disperse the people. Under these circumstances, 
the unfortunate king and his fiimily were compelled to re- 
turn to the palace. 

But a still more painful manifestation of the supremacy 
of the popular over the regal power occurred in June. In 
the latter month, Louis and nia family endeavoured to es- 
cape altogether from Franoe; and for that purpose arranged 
a plan of operation with the Marquis de Bouill6, military 
commandant of nearly all the territory ftom Paris to the 
Netherlands. It was agreed that at midnight of the 30th 
of June, the whole family should leave Paris. As it waa 
well known that any application for passports would not 
only have been refused, but would have subjected the king 
to further distrust and suspicion, fictitious passports were 
obtained fh>m the minister at war, for the fkmily of a Rus- 
sian baroness, consisting of herself two children, a female 
servant, a valet, and three footmen. The king dressed him- 
self as a valet, the queen and the Princesa Elisabeth per^ 
sonated the baroness and her maid; and the two younger 
children were to pass as the children of the baronesa. 
After many unfortunate delays, the party left the Tuileries 
by a private entrance, separating themselves into smaller pat^ 
ties m order to avoid notice. They walked a hw hundred 
yards, to the Place du PeHi Carounit where a vehide was 
ready to convey them to the Barriire St. Martin, outside 
whion a large traveiling coach was itatioaed. But the queen, 
who had a guide to lead her, who appears to have 
been as ignorant of the streets of Paris as she herself 
was, mistook her route, and wandered about for a full hour 
before she succeeded in reaching the other members of her 
family, and was reduced to the besaidoua necessity of asking 
a sentinel to direct her on her way. At length they lUl took 
their places in the travelling coach, and departed from 
Paris. It was. however, unfortunate that the royal fhgitivea 
had delayed their departure beyond the time fixed upon by 
the Marquis de BouiIl6 as being the most opportune; and 
every st^they took showed the bad consequences of the 
delay. Whenever it was necessaiy to stop, the king acted 
his part of the valet badly ; suspicion began to be excited : 
and at length, When the caiTiage reached Varennes, the 
civic authorities jref used to admit of ftirther progress. 

THE BOTAL PREROaATITB 8l7BnBlin>SD. 

The result of this disoovery was, that the unfortunate 
family were again carried back to Paris. The first act 
of the assembly was to suspend the power of the king, 
and to keep him and the rest of the royal family in dose 
custody. The next act was to form a constitution, diflering 
greatly from the ancient mode of government in France, 
but which the king was willing to sign, under the hope that 
it might put an end to the troubles of his country. He 
went to the assembly on the ISth of September* and 
signed the new constitution, after which he was obliged to 
sit in the assembly as an undistinguished individual. 

For the next nine months, the king was very little better 
than a cipher; and even the nations! assembly which had 
gained the victory over him, was doomed to be overpowered 
by a second, in which violent republican principles were 
dominant. The king was forced to accept a ministry com* 
posed of the republican party; and when, in June, 1792, 
he made an effort to escape their control, a scene occiured 
which showed how powerless he had become. When the 
popular ministers were diamiasedy crowds collected in the 
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l^aubourg St Antome ; and there was evidently a disposition 
on the part of the city authorities to let the mob have their own 
way; and the latter certainly took advantage of the permis- 
sion. On the 20th they proceeded to the hall of the assembly, 
and a mob-orator made a speech, oensujrinff in the most 
audacious terms the president and members lor not proceed- 
ing more rapidly in tne march of anarchy. The tumultuous 
assemblage, consisting of nearly a hundred thousand men, 
women* and children, then proceeded to the palace, into 
which, after a feeble resistance teom the guards, they gained 
admission. The humiliating scenes that followed are too 
sickening to be dwelt upon: for several hours the roval 
family were the victims of insult;—- the kin^ was compelled 
to put on a red cap, (a favourite symbol with the mob,) to 
drink their healths, and to hand the bottle round to them; 
and the queen was subjected to similar treatment. At 
length, the muniripal authorities interposed; and the mob 
dispersed by about eight o'clock. 

Demands now arose from various quarters for the 
dethronement of the king { the proposition was first made 
In the national assembly by Brissot, en the 9th of July, and 
was supported by many others. The assembly itself was be- 
ginning to lose power: for there were established Jacobin and 
other clubs, the memberi of which wished for nothing less 
than republican institutions, and who reckoned among their 
members, Santerroi Robespierre, Danton, and others, whose 
names afterwards became so terrible. These ruffians 
planned an attack on the Tuileries, which was put into 
execution on the 10th of Auffust, aocompanied by such 
oireumstances of horror, that that day was long regarded 
as a marked epoch in the history of the revolution. The 
king was aware that something of the kind was impending, 
but did not know the precise day on which it would take 
place: and, although he was able to collect a considerable 
^ard, he was not fUly prepared for the storm. About three 
in the morning the insurgents ranged themselves on differ- 
ent sides, of the palace, as appeared most advantageous for 
the attaek. The king was entreated by some of his adherents 
to save himself and family by Ukins refuge in the hall of 
the assembly ; — a proposition at whicn the queen was at first 
indignant, but to which she ultimately yielded, as being the 
only means of avoiding a ferocious attack. The hall of the 
assemblv was near the palace» and the royal family proceeded 
thither by the garden entrance; but it was with difficulty 
that the populaee would allow them to proceed. When they 
reached the hall, thev were all put into a box at one side, 
and remained many iioars» compelled to listen, not only to 
the debates, but to gross personal insult from the more 
violent nembws* Among the proceedings of the day were, 
the convooatioB of a national oonvention; the suspension of 
the power of the king; and the appointment of a new minis- 
try, in which tiie most violent Jacobins were to hold 
situations* 

But while these proceedings were going on at the haU, 
the palace was the scene of most drmdfiu slaughter. The 
troops left behind by the king seem to have been ignorant 
that he had left the palace; rad they oontinued to defend it 
when, in fact, the«re was but little to defend. It was about 
nine o cloek when the people began the attack, and the 
Swiss guards at first made fearful haveo amons them; hut 
an order arriving ftom the king that they should lay down 
their arms, they submitted^ and were conducted to the 
guard-house. These, however, were only a sort of advanced 
guard; and there still remained within the palace about 
eight hundred Swiss troopsi besides nnmenras other persons. 
The inmates were soon forced to yield, and then commenced 
one of the most sanguinary massacres on ieeord>»not only 
were all the troops, but also valets, servants, and the 
hnmbleat members of the household, stabbed without 
merey : the dead bodies were even stabbed over aoain, as if 
the taking awav of life was not sufficient to glut the cruelty 
of the ttMH Bv two o*elook in the d^, all the ffuaide and 
servants w«re kiUedi to the number of about eight hundred 
—stripped nakedr— and thrown in heaps in the eourt-yard 
in front of the Tuileries* Yet in the midst of these horrors, 
two eireumstanees seemed in some degiee to mitigate the 
guilt 9i the ruihrnst one was* that. the female domestics 
were all allowed to depart unharmed; and the other was» that 
robbery and pillage were not'oonntenaneed for an instant ; 
Ibr one man* whe was detected in an aot of stealing in the 
palace» was instantly pnt to death by his companions. 

The king tind the royal family were oonfined in a small 
loom adyotning the haU of the assenhiy on the night sue- 
eeediag this dneadM dav,'-4o be sneeeeded by another day 
fimilariy spent in the halli and then by a third. Their 



sole occupation was to listen to the debates and the personal 
abuse of^ the members, and they were allowed but a few 
minutes for taking refreshments occasionally. As it seemed 
decided that the king should be a state prisoner, it was a 
auestion how to dispose of him and the rest of the royal 
family. After moon debate, it was decided that the un- 
fortunate victims should be consigned to the Temple, with 
a guard of twenty men* 

Thus was completed one more step in the descent from 
monarchy to anarchy; and the hatred for royalty seems to 
have spread through all the lower and even middle classes 
with great rapidity. Dr. Moore, who was in Paris at the 
time, says, that a day or two after these events, " the 
epithet royals which was formerly so profuseljr assumed, is 
now carefully effaced from every shop, magazine, auberge, 
or hotel ; all those also who were so vain of announcing over 
their doors that they were the tradesmen of the king or 
queens or in any wa^ employed by them, have removed every 
word, emblem, or sign, which could revive the remembrance 
of such a connexion; and at present a tailor would rather 
advertise that he was breeches-maker to a 9an$-culotte, 
than to a prince of the blood-royal/* 

It may naturally be supposed, that the removal of the 
royal family to the Temple, which was a kind of prison, 
was the forerunner of an imprisonment only to be terminated 
by death. While the king was in prison, the National 
Assembly gave ^way to the National Convention, a body 
differing from the former chiefly in being more immediately 
under Uie control of the people. The convention imme- 
diately began to make preparations for bringing the king to 
trial, and as it seemed not very easy to say wlut crimes he 
could be accused of, the violent party made the most of the 
contents of an iron chest which was about that time dis- 
covered in the Tuileries; this chest is said to have con- 
tained various! documents relating to the attempts of the 
king to check the progress of the revolution. Some persons 
have supposed that these papers were forged by the Jacobins, 
on purpose to obtain articles of accusation against him; but 
whether this were the case or not, the members of the con- 
vention did not fail to make use of them. 

TRIAL, COMDBMNATIOK, AKD BXECTJTIOK OF THB KING. 

On the 1 1th of December, the king was called to the bar 
to take his trial, and was hurried fh>m his apartment in such 
haste, that he had to crave a morsel of bread before he could 
enter the hall. He stood uncovered on the hall floor, while 
the President, seated on a kind of throne, questioned him 
in the rudest manner. The king answered these questions 
in a mild but dignified manner; and after an examination 
of three hours he retired. About a fortnieht afterwards, 
he was again brought up, in order to muie his defence. 
This he had intrusted to MM. Desdze, Malesherbes, and 
Tronchet; the first of whom made an eloquent and fearless 
address in behalf of the unfortunate monarch. Then suo- 
ceeded an adjourned debate of several days* duration, on 
Uie question whether or not the king was guilty ; and it was 
not until the 15th of January, 1793, that the vote was siven 
in the affirmative. It was then debated whether death 
should be the punishment ; and this also was decided in the 
affirmative, although by a small migority. 

Early in the morning of the 17th, sentence of death was 
passed, and Malesherbes proceeded to the Temple, to inform 
the royal victim of the result He found him prepared 
for the worst, but not able to resist a pang, when told 
that his relation, the Duke of Orldans, had voted for his 
death; nor able to forget the desolate position in which 
his death would leave the queen and her children. Males- 
herboB, an attached friend to the king, was not allowed to 
visit him a second time; and he saw no one but persons 
connected with the convention. On Sunday, the 20th, a 
deputation from the oonvention acquainted him that he 
waste be executed within twenty-four hours: he received 
the information without emotion; and gave them a paper 
containing a request, that he might have three days to pre- 
pare himself for another worlC— 'that he might have a 
priest to attend hinif— that there might be a rdaxation of 
the strict watch kept over his every action,— that he might 
see his &inily,-^-^nd that, after his death, they might be per- 
mitted to leave France without molestation. In the even- 
ing he obtained for answer, that he might have a priest 
to attend him, and might see his fomily: his request for a 
postponement of the execution was flatly refused. At 
about eight o'clock, the royal familv were admitted to him, 
and remained about an hour and a half: what |«ssed at ■% 
this agonizing interview may be conceived, as the following - 
^ 629—2 
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norning was to be the last of the unhappy king s life. The 
queen, dauphin, &e., then left him; and he passed two 
noun with his confessor; after which he retired to rest. 

On the following morning he rose at four, took the 
sacrament at six, and prepared himself for the last 
mournful act The ruiSan Santerre, with some of the 
gensdarmes, came for him at nine o*elock« The king had 
on the previous day prepared his will, and handing it to 
Jacques Roux, a pnest who aooompanied Santerre, he said, 
'<I l^ue8t that you will gire this paper to thequeen»— to 
my wire.** Tho priest reftised to take it, and said, **That 
Is no business of mine; I am here to conduct you to the 
scaffold.** The insulted monarch then prevailed on one of 
the otiier members of the deputation to take charge of the 
paper, and they proceeded to the place of execution. 

We shall hereafter, in our description of Paris, have to 
apeak of the Place Louis XV»t this was an open square 
winch afterwards became the scene of the butcheries 
perpetrated by Robespierre. The king and his confessor 
were put into a carriage, and driven slowly to this place, 
through streets lined with armed citisens, and preceded 
by drams, which were played loudly to avoid any cries 
in ftkvour of the king being heard. When the carriage 
stopped, the king was conducted to the scaflbld: he was 
dressed in a private suit, and was ordered to take off his 
coat the better to enable the executioner to perfbrm his bloody 
ofllce. He wished to address the people ; but the authori- 
ties ordered the drums to be beaten all the more loudly, in 
order to drown his voice ; and the only words he was heard 
to utter, were, ^People! I die innocent! Gentlemen, I am 
innocent of all they accuse me of; may my blood cement 
the happiness of Frenchmen 1 * He was interrupted by 
some rufBans, dragged to the axe : decapitated in a few 
seconds, and his head shown round to the people. Cries of 
**Vive la R^puUique!** Were soon raised; and thus ended 
the tragedy. 

We cannot detail the horror felt throughout Europe at 
this most inhuman proceeding. This was the first day of 
a. republic under which France was governed or mis- 
governed ibr many years. There were nearly one-half of 
the members of the convention who wished to save the life 
of the kins, and who were less violent than the others ; 
but from the moment that a minority of the members ob- 
tained the death of the king, the violent Jacobins gained 
an ascendency in the convention which gradually led to 
still more terrible scenes. The rabble of Paris, seeing 
how much influence they had acquired, resolved to push 
matters to a still groater extrome. They often broke into 
the Tuileries while the members were sitting, and made 
speeches, tellinc them what they ought to do in such and 
such cases, and throwing out threats as to what would 
follow if the demands of the people were unattended to. 
On the S7th of May, nearly two thousand women collected 
found the hall of the convention, and behaved like so 
many fhries, but were oompelled to disperse without doing 
mischief. The fbllowin^ day a scene occurred at the con- 
vention which may be cited as a not uncommon specimen of 
the then existing mode of debate t a member began to 
exclaim against the violent proceedings of the republicans, 
when a butcher, named Legendre, a man of ferocious 
character, struck him a violent blow on the chest which 
laid him prostrate. On one or two occasions, when the 
members were about to vote, the rabble broke into the 
hall, and gave their votes along with the members, thereby 
carrying everv proposition. Hut it was on the 31st that the 
weakness of the more moderate party was fUlly shown. The 
tocsin beat to arms at five o'clock in the morning : the mem- 
bers hastened to the convention; and, shortly after, a rabble 
appeared, headed by a man who assumed the oflloe of spokes- 
man. He demanded the heads of a certain number of the 
more moderate members; and also proposed, that the work- 
ing classes should be paid each fortv sous per day while under 
arms. The latter proposition was immediately put from the 
chair, and^r-many of the rabble mixing their own votes with 
those of the members,— was carried. The absurdity of such 
legislation as thiswocdd provoke a smile, were it not con- 
nected with a train of evenU more calculated to excite a 
shudder. 

But on the find of June, matters assumed a still more 
serious aspect. The Tuileries was surrounded by more 
than forty thousand persons, armed with sticks, pikes, 
bayonets, and other weapons; and as the several members 
proceeded to their places, the^ were loaded with insults. 
When they had commenoed their sittings, they found them- 
selves prisoners^ for the people would not let them leave the 



hall. The twentv-flve members whose heads had been 
demanded now vehemently exclaimed against the proeeed« 
ings of the pojiular party, and denounced the more violent 
members as wishing to substitute confusion for regular 
government On this, as well as a former occasion, Legen- 
dre signalised himself by answering arguments with blows. 
A deputation from the mob came into the hall, and reite- 
rated their demand for the heads of the twenty-^flve obnoxi« 
otts deputies; but the latter, in order to save their lives, con- 
sented to resign their seats, by which theconvention beeama 
still more under the power of the people. 

oomaorcHifEMT of thb rbxok ov tkrror, 

Constitutwtial order was now destroyed: moderate mer 
were expelled from the convention; and from this day 
commenced a period which for horrors has rarely had a 
panllel in the history of civilised nations. From the find 
June, 1793, till the 27th July, 1794, when Robespierre 
was executed, constituted the period known as the rmgn of 
terror. Without touching on the external politics of Frence, 
our subject requires that we should take a rapid view of 
t^e events of this dark period* 

The ruling man in the convention was now Robespierre* 
the other members had little else to do than to register the 
decrees which he proposed. A revolutionary tribunal was 
established, for the summary trial of oflbnces: a committee 
of public safety, and a committee of insurrection, were 
also established— the latter for the purpose of planning 
and concocting insurrections, if necessary. Should the 
reader ask what was the state of religion at this terrible 
period, he will see firom the following details. The taint of 
infidelity had extended so far, that, impelled by fear, the 
arohbishop of Paris, together with a great number of other 
eoclesiastics, went to the convention in November, 1793, 
and formally renounced Christianity, and gave up their 
emoluments, amidst the acclamation of the members. It 
was then decreed, that liberty, equality and reason, 
should be the only religion, and that all the chorehes should 
be closed. But, demoralised as the people had become^ it 
was yet found n ece ssary to resoina the last-menttoned 
decree. The former however remained in force, and it may 
be oonoeived that the abolition of all religious restraint led 
to the wildest excesses. Drunken men and abandoned 
vromen were to be seen everywhere trampling under their 
feet every relic that could be called devotionaT;— churebes 
were despoiled,— busts and images destroyed, and burlesque 
songs written and sung to dance^unea, as parodies on 
hymns. A modern writer has said :— **The services of the 
Christian religion were universally abandoned, and the 
pulpits desertM, throughout the revolutionised districts; 
the church bells were everywhere silent; sabbath was 
entirely obliterated; baptisms ceased; the burial service 
was no longer heard; the sick reoeived no consolation, the 
dying no communion; and the rites of heathenism, blended 
with the profonities of the most fanatical infidelity, dese- 
crated the unhappy land. On ewy tenth day, athetsat 
was publicly prMched to the bewildered people by some 
revolutionary leader; and on all the public cemeteries was 
placed the inscription, * Death is an eternal sleep.* ** 

Robespierre and Marat were now the two idols of the 
people; and it is difikult to say which was the most unhaK 
lowed rufnan: the former was permitted to afflict his 
country for fourteen months: but the latter, after a few 
short weeks of triumph, was sent into the presence of that 
Creator whose existence he had so often denied. A young 
woman, named Charlotte Corday, living at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, having heard of the dreadful cruelties and-enor- 
mities committed at Paris, chiefly under the direction of 
Maret,. conceived the idea of putting an end to his existence 
as one who was bringing crime and suflbring on her coun- 
trv. She therefore proceeded to Paris, and sent a note to 
Marat, professing to have some important state business 
to communicate to him. After some delay she was admit- 
ted to him, and in the course of conversation learned from 
him that he intended shortly to have a number of refugees 
in Normandy guillotined : at that instant she drew out a 
long knife from under her robe, and stabbed him to the 
heart. Marat died very ahortly, and the woman permitted 
herself to be quietly taken into custody. On her examina- 
tion she boldly owned that she had committed the deed,-^ 
that she had taken his life, and was willing to ncrifice her 
own in order to save the lives of thousands of others. She 
died heroically on the scaffold, in the Place Lome XF. 

Soon after this event, the convention deolared that France 
should remain a lepublie uatfl peace was establidked with 
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tlienslofBttrope; and this decree was the forerunner of 
a leries of batoheries, whieh lagted till Robespierre^g death. 

BXBCtmOX OF THB QUBEN. 

It will be remembered that the king was beheaded on 
the 21st of January; but no mention has since been made 
of the other branches of the royal family. They were eon- 
fined in the temple until the month of October, when the 
unhappy queen, Marie Antoinette, was doomed to follow 
Ubr husband to the seaffbld. The queen and her family 
occupied apartments over those in whieh the king had 
been imprisoned; and on the morning of the king's execu- 
tion the family had been anxiously awaiting one parting 
interview with him; but it was not till the firing of the 

funs announced that all was over that they knew that the 
ing had left the prison. After this th^ were confined 
more rigorousTy than ever; and. in a short time the queen 
suffered another pang in having her son taken fh>m her 
by order of the convention. In the month of August she 
was removed to the prison of the Conciergerie, and there 
kept fbr two months* guarded by two soldiers so closely 
that never for an instant, day or night, was she left alone* 
and never had a female with her. At length, on the 14th 
9i October, that death, to which she now looked forward as 
the only relief from suffering and insult, appeared ap- 
proaching; but she was still doomed to the exposure of^a 
public (mock) trial, where not only were all kinds of poli- 
tioal crimes imputed to her, but others of a personal nature 
so diabolical, that, in the' majesty of offended dignity, she 
turned to the females in the court, and asked if it were 
possible that she could be suspected of such crimes: this 
appeal met with the only show of sympathy that erer 
relieved the tedium of her sorrows. The trial lasted till 
Ibur o'eloek on the following morning, during which time 
she never left the hall for an instant, and an officer of gens- 
darmes was dismissed from his situation fbr listening to 
her urgent entreaties for a drop of vrater to drink* 

At four in the morninff of the 16th of October, she was 
oondemned to death, and seven hours afterwards was con- 
veyed to the scaffold. She was arrayed in white, her hands 
tied behind her, and was conveyed in a carriage accom- 
panied by her executioner and a priest; and as she passed 
through the streets to the place of execution, the assembled 
multitude showered insults and indignities of every kind 
upon her head. After being paraded thmugh the streets 
for an hoar and a hair» she was eondneled to the scaffold, 
and her injuries and suflbrings were soon terminated. It 
would seem difficult to account for the depth and intensity 
of the ferocity which could induce the populace not only to 
clamour for her death, but to heap degrading insults on 
her at the last moment. But there was an impression on 
tiie minds of the lower orders of Paris, that she had stood 
in the way of the ooneessions which they had two or three 
years before demanded finom the king. It is evident, from 
many passages in the history of these distressing times, 
that she had more strength of mind than her husband; 
and the people had probably fblt that this strength had 
more than once checked them in their course of violence. 

The violent members of the convention then turned their 
attention to the moderate members who had been expelled, 
and also to others who betonged to the same party. These 
wera called Girondists, while the violent faction was called 
the Mountain; and in the month of October no fewer than 
133 deputies of the Girondist faetion were condemned to 
death. About two-thirds of this number succeeded either 
in leaving France, or in concealing themselves until milder 
times arrived ; while the other one-third were brought to 
the scaffold. Twentv-one of the most distinguished were 
guilk>tined on one dav, the 1st of November: they were 
all men distinguished for their talents and eloquence, and 
it has been observed, that ** Seldom, probably, has there 
fiillen at one time beneath the axe of tho exeeutioner so 
great a number of eminent men as were this day sacrificed 
together in the Place Louis XV.** 

One week afterwards was executed the Duke of Orleans, 
a royal prince, who had brought upon himself the disgust of 
all parties, even the republicans, by voting for the death of 
his relative, the late kmg. The pretence set up against 
him was, that he had aspirations towards the throne; and 
it is not improbable that this was true; but the revolu- 
tionary tribunal did not caio much for consistent evidence 
of the truth of a charge. He was condemned, and died 
with a firmness worthy oi a juster cause. 

This execution was soon followed by thai of Madame 
Rolaadt the wife of the Buaisler who was so popular in 



an early part of the revolution. The charges against her 
were nothing but a mixture of frivolity and unmanly insult, 
and she was condemned without being allowed to say a word 
in her own defence. She, like the queen, left the hall with 
a lighter heart than she entered it, feeling that death was 
preferable to continued insult and injury. As she passed to 
the scaffold she saw a statue of Liberty near her, and ex- 
claimed " Oh, liberty I what crimes are committed in thy 
name.'* 

It is a curse which almost invariably attends the wicked, 
that they can seldom confide in one another : the republichad 
lost Marat, by the hand of Charlotte Corday,but there still 
remained bold and unprincipled spirits to rule or misrule 
the country. Among these were Robespierre, Danton, 
Hubert, Camille DesmouUns, Anarcharsis Clootx, and 
others; and these men soon began to look on each other as 
rivals. The party split into factions; and it was now that 
Robespierre showed that while he possessed as much 
cruelty as an^ of the others, he was less sincere in his 
republican principles than some, and more crafty than 
others. By decrees he contrived to bring all the most dis* 
tinguished of his contemporaries to the scaffold; and he 
seems now to have been actuated by some such feeling of 
ambition as afterwards distinguished Buonaparte, but with 
more cruelty and less talent Hubert, and others of his 
party, called H^bertists, had helped to bring the innocent 
king and (jueen to the scaffold : Danton assisted Robes^ 

K'erre to bring Hubert to the same end: and afterwards 
obespierre got rid of Danton in a similar manner. On 
the 5th of April, 1794, Danton was executed, exclaiming, 
just before his last breath, ''It is iust a year since I caus^ 
the revolutionary tribunal to' be instituted. I ask pardon 
of God and man for doing so; but I never imagined that^ 
it would become the scourge of humanity.** 

From the beginning of April to the end of July, 1794, 
blood flowed in the Place Louis XV., to an extent that had 
never yet been seen throughout the revolution. It was a 
dreadful period; for Robespierre had got rid of every one 
who seemed to have the slightest wish to check the progress 
of anarchy. As fhr as his motives can be discerned, it 
would seem that he wished to trample under foot every one 
who had a spark of love of justice and of country, and then. 
to raise himself to despotic power. From the day of Dan- 
ton's execution, there were generally about thirty persons, 
on an average, brought to the scaffold, in the Place Louis 
XV., every day; among whom were the Archbishop of 
Paris, General DUlon, Madame Desmoulins, Malesherbes, 
Chateanbriant, &o. Lavoisier, the great chemist, had ren- 
dered vast services to the country during the last year oir 
two, but he too was, on some frivolous charge, brought to 
the scaffold; and when he asked for a day's respite, in 
order to finish some experiments, he was hurried off with 
the remark that the ** republic had no need of chemists**' 
On the 10th of May, the Princess Elisabeth, sister to the 
murdered king, was brought to the scaffold, after a weari* 
some imprisonment in the temple of twentv<«ne months* 
duration. She was conveved to the seaffold with twenty* 
four other persons, some of them females, whom sheendei^ 
voured to console in the best way she was able. 

By this time the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the 
Plaoe Louis XV. be^an to sicken of the scene of blood that 
every day presented itself to their eyes. Desodoardes says, 
*^ The ground could not imbibe all the blood that wasstred; 
it flowed off slowly, to mix itself with the waters of the 
river. For many hours after the exeeutions, the feet of 
those passing through the square left their impressions on 
the bloody pavement. The fashionable walks of the Champa 
Elys^es and the Garden of the Tuileries, were almost en- 
tirdy deserted. Even the inhabitants of the streets along 
which the victims were every day conducted to the sci^old 
began to complain, wearied by the heartrending sights which 
they were compelled to witness. I have seen manv women 
who^ not daring to put themselves to death by their own 
hands, had called out Vive le Roi, and by that stratagem 
thrown upon the revdutionary tribunal the task of termi- 
nating their days; some that tney might not survive a hus- 
band, others that they might follow a husband or a brother.*' 
But there are, in most courses of action, certain points 
beyond whieh extravagance cannot j^; when the feelings, 
having been too strongly exercised in one direction, recoil, 
and undergo a reaction. Such was the case among the 
Parisian people: terror and disgust were awakened by these 
eontinuea exeeutionst and whis])ers began to spread abroad, 
as to the neoessity of getting rid of the head and chief of 
these cruelties* &ut mB was a task of imminent danger, for^ 
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Robespierre, wlio appetn to have Been a derer man as weU 
as a cruel one, had so concentrated his power that any un- 
sucoessfol attempt to put him down would inevitably have 
brought those who made it to the scaffold. On the 8th of 
June, Robespierre got np wh^ he impiously called a grand 
festival to the Supreme Being. Bands of music men bearing 
branches of oak, and women with bouquets, paraded the 
streets, and then proceeded to the Tnileries garden, where 
m sort of amnhitheatre was built. Robespierre made an 
address* proressing to be a commendation of a sort of reli- 
gion,^bttt little removed from atheism, which he proposed 
to establish in France. There was then a symphony plaved 
by the band, and a sort of allegorical pla]r acted, together 
with other ceremonies* 

At ihe profkne exhibition Just alluded to, Robespierre 
appeared dressed in a violet-eofoured robe, and a hat adorned 
with plumes. Now as there had been a great deal of pro- 
Ibssion about 'Miberty and equality,** the spectators natu- 
rally thought this assumption of splendour verv like an 
attemnt to raise himself to a kingly or dictatorial height. 
Had tney observed what has frequently occurred in the 
trorld, they would have seen that those who talk the loudest 
ibout liberty and equality, are often those who are most de- 
iirous of power over others,— whose actions seem to say, 
"equality among all others, and supremacy forme.** The day 
After this festival. Robespierre and his myrmidons caused 
A law to be passed in the convention, to sweep away every 
form, delay, defence, or usage, when an accused was brought 
befote the tribunal. The convention would have resisted 
this, as placing their own lives at the mercy of the tyrant; 
but Robespierre insisted, and they were forced to submit. 
After this the massacres became, for a few weeks* more 
numerous than ever: they amounted to an average of fifly 
per day in Paris, and to a proportionate, number in the 
smaller towns of France. 

But now the immediate associates of Robesnierre began to 
aplit among themselves : he* St. Just* and Coutnon*advocated 
one line of policy; Billaud de Varennes* Collot^*Herbois, 
and others* advocated another* and the latter were too 
towerfhl for Robespierre to bring over to his side; he there- 
fore planned their destruction,-^is usual course in such 
casesi He caused 3000 fwrsons to be ready te do his bidding* 
and went to the convention to ascertain the state of feeling 
among the members. Sufficient passed on that occasion to 
show nim that the tide was beginning to turn against him. 
Be left the hall* and proceeded to the jacobin club» which 
was composed almost entirely of his creatures. It was im- 
mediately resolved that nearly the whole of the members 
of the tsonvention should be assassinated the next day. 
The convention knew the peril in which they Were placed, 
and continued their sitting during the whole night, aiTang<* 
raft and debating how thev miglu best defeat the plans of 
Hobespierre. It was a iearful time; for they felt that 
either they must get rid of him, or be murdered. 

On the following day* July the 9th* all the membert ap- 
peared at the convention; and St Just one of the ereaturee 
of Robespierre* ascended the tribune and began to make a 
speech. He was interrupted b^ one of the opposite party* 
v^ho ended by aoousinff Robespierre of bringing aU sorto of 
tnlsery on the country by his cruelties. The accusation was 
supported by others* and earned by a majority, in tbe midst 
of violent tumult. Robespierre and his chief associates 
wen sent to prison* with the intention of being guillotined 
ihe next day; but the jaoobin rabble reseuM them* and 
thereby gave rise to a dreadful series of oonflieto during the 
niffht: some of the soldiers aiding one part^, and some the 
other; hut happily the enemies w Robesmerre prevailed; 
and on the 10th he was led to exeeution. His last memento 
were passed in an agony ef body and mind which has perhaps 
been rarely exeeeded; for, in addition to the rage and dis- 
appointment which almost gave to his features the appear- 
ance of a demon* his undAr jaw had been shatterea by a 
pistol shot with which he had vainly endeavoured to put an 
end to his existence when he Ibund that escape was im- 
possible. As it was at first supposed he had killed him- 
self* his body was thrown into a diteh* where it remained 
some hours; but when it was found that he still lived* he 
wras carried to the hall of the oonvention, and his jaw bound 
np with a slight dressing. There he lay on one of the 
benches* and in his agony» clenched one of his thighs 
through his torn clothes with such force that his nails 
entered the flesh* and were stained with blood. He was 
then placed in a cart between Henriot and Coutkon,aad' 



conducted to the scaffold: the shops,w!ndoW8, and house- 
tops, were crowded with spectetors; and as the cart pro- 
ceeded, shouts of exultation were heard on every side. His 
head was wrapped in a bloody cloth which bound up his 
shattered jaw, so that his pale and livid countenance was but 
half seen. The mob stopped him before the house in which 
he had lived; and some mothers whose sons he had shortly 
before guillotined* poured down dreadful imprecations on his 
head. The executioner* when preparing for the performance, 
of his office, roughly tore off the bandage from the wound : 
Robespierre then uttered a dreadful cry, his under jaw fell 
firom the upper, and the head* while he was yet living, exhi- 
bited as ghastly a spectecle as when a few minutes after- 
wards the executioner* holding it by the hair* exhibited it to 
the multitude. Thus perished Ihis monster of iniquity ; but 
it has been well observed, that " his fall was the triumph of 
fear rather than of justice; and the satisftustion with which 
it must be contemplated is incomplete, because a few 
monsters* even worse than himself, were among the fore- 
most in sending him to the scaffold/' 

The violent party* though humbled by the death of 
Robespierre, was not subdued; and every attempt of the 
convention to introduce constitutional order met with violent 
opposition. A favourite law among the rabble was* that 
there should be a nMuri mtim price for everything; that is* 
that no dealer should be allowed to charge more than a 
oertein price for an article, whether plentiful or scarce: 
nothinjj perhaps contributed more than this, to derange the 
financial affairs of France: the law was allowed to operate 
under Robespierre; and the removal of it afterwards was 
one of the causes of the hostility of the lower orders of 
people to the convention. On three different occasions, 
Dctween the death of Robespierre, and the establishment 
of the new constitution* the populace besieged the conven- 
tion in the Tuileries. On the first of these occasions, a 
ferocious body of persons, male and female, disarmed the 
guards of the convention, forced the doors* and entered 
the hall where the membm were sitting. One or two mob- 
orators storted up and addressed the assembly; and for 
four hours a scene of riot and confusion presented itself, 
during which Uie lives of the deputies were in imminent 
danger. At lensth the members contrived to give notice to 
the national guara of the stete of durance in which they were 
placed; and this led to the clearance of the hall without 
any actual shedding of blood. 

The commotion of the 20th of May was more serious. 
On tills* as on the previous occasion* a body of infuriated 
women forced their way into the hall of the convention, and 
reviled and insulted the deputies. After a vain endeavour 
to pacify them* a small body of troops removed them 
from the galleries; but this was only an inducement to 
them to force their way into the hall, which they did with 
irrepressible violence, aided by a body of men armed with 
hatoheto and hammers. The deputies were almost over- 
thrown in the tumultuous rush, and were ibrced to the hinder- 
most seato of the hall. Soon after this, a My of armed 
citisens entered by another door* commenced an attack of 
the rabble* and drove them out But the ferocious multi- 
tude returned to the attack* armed with pikes* swords and 
guns* and commenced a diwadful assault on the deputies* 
one of whom was shot* dragged by the hair into a kennel, 
and then decapitated. For many hours a scene of tumult 
presented itself in the hall, the national guard not being 
sufficient in strength to drive out the insurgento ; and it 
was not till nearly midnight that a strong body of armed 
eitiiens were enabled to restore peace. An incident occurred 
on this oecasiou, which showed how much the scenes of blood 
to which the Parisians had been exposed* had deadened the 
commonest feelings of humanitr. After the head of the 
deputy had been cut off by the rabble, it was set on a pike* 
and paraded through the streeto: and afterwards* being 
deposited in the Place Louis XVth* it was kicked about as 
a football by children! 

On the 6th of October* the revolutionary adherents 
resolved on a formidable attack on the Tuileries* where 
ihe eouvention held ite sittings. At three o*clock in the 
morning drums were beal» summoning the people to the 
attack* and 30*000 men were apeedilv assembled. The 
convention had provided themselves wim troops^ of which 
Barras was the leader, and Buonaparte* then in the morning 
of his public oareer* seoond in command. Tbe insurgents* 
too, were no longer a promiscuous rabble^ but were ordered 
and commanded by general Daoeian; so that it was evident 
sooaethiM like areolar battle woi^ ensue in the streeto of 
Paris. In Ihe afternoon the contest began in earnest; 
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battaliost flriag on etob othar from the two ends of the 
same street; cannons sweepiDff off a whole line of persons; 
muskets fired from windows^ nouse-tops» churches, oridges, 
&c.; these marked the whole of this dreadful night, for the 
contest did not cease until 6 o*olock on the morning of the 
day following. The result was a complete victory on the part 
• of the troops belonging .to the conTentioUi and the insur* 
gent party were not able to prevent the passing of an 
act relating to the new constitution. The national conven- 
tion, which had sat for three years, then dissolved itself, 
alter having been the instrument and the object, by turns, 
of some of the most extraordinary events that are re- 
corded in history* Its last legislative act was a commend- 
able one, so far as it went; vix., the granting of an universal 
pardon for political loffenoes;— this mean^ not that they 
would allow the royalists to return to France, but that those 
engaged in the late tumults should not be ftirther punished. 

BKrABLXaHMXMT OF THS HZBOmTB DHUKnORT. 

We now enter on a new stage in the history of Paris ; 
vix., that in which the legislative powers were vested in a 
council of five hundred, and a council of ancients, while the 
executive was administered by a directory of five. 

The directory were to remain in office five years, one 
going out in the May of each year; the council of five hun- 
dred, which was something similar to the English house of 
commons, nominated fifty persons, each person te be not 
less than forty years of age; and from this number the 
council of ancients selected five to be the directors, of whom 
one was secretary. The members of the legislative bodv 
were elected for three years, one-third to go out each 
year. It followed from these arrangements, that the spring 
of each year witnessed a violent contest between opposite 
parties for the attainment of supremacy* About this time 
was established the National Institute ofFrance, an assembly 
of the most distinguished scientific and literary men of the 
country : this institute still exists, and numbers among its 
members some of the most eminent men in Europe. 

It was not until Mav, 1797, that the directory again felt 
the power of the Jaoobin faction ; for in the interval, the 
almost unexampled successes of Buonaparte in different 
. parts of Europe nad so much flattered the feelings of the 
French, that the^ seem to have had no wish for civil disturb- 
ance. But the time had now arrived when one-third of the 
representatives were to give up their seats, and one of the 
directors to retire. The new third was composed of men 
almost whoUv hosdle to the directorv, and headed bv generals 
Jourdan and Pichegru, who had distinguished themselves 
by their military deeds, Barthelemy was elected as the 
new director, and he and Carnot were for peace; while 
Barras and the remaining two directors were for con- 
tinuinff the war in which France was engaged. There 
ensued violent debates in the two houses of legislature: 
it was found that the directors had nut into meir own 
pockets a large amount of the nations! wealth: this was 
the first time that such a charge had been brought 
throughout the revolution* There was now a general wish 
to get rid of Barras» Reubel, and Lepaux, the three ob- 
noxious directors; and they would in all probability have 
been deposed, had they not, in violation both of the spirit 
and the letter of the new constitution, secretly ordered 
generals Heche and Augereau to bring their armies to 
Paris* On the 4th of Sentember, Augereau, with twelve 
thousand troops, invested the hall of assembly: he affixed 
his seal upon the doors of the place of meeting of the council 
of ancients, and planted a battery in front of it; while 
general Lemoine proceeded with another body of troops to 
overawe the oouncil of five-hundred. The result was, that 
the three directors obtained a complete triumph over their 
enemies; Carnot and Barthelemy, unc^uestionably the two 
most conscientious members of the directory, were Mven 
ignominiously fh)m France; and a large number of the 
deputies who were hostile to Barras, were, by a glaring 
violation of the new constitution, declared ineliffible, and a 
legislative body was collected, almost wh(^y subaervient to 
Barras* 

The year 1799 witnessed similar scenes to those which 
had before occurred, arising out of a new election* Si6veS| 
a man of considerable influence, was now chosen one of the 
directors ; and the legislative chambers received large 



sions of men holding violent or republican principles. In a 
very few months it became evident that a fierce struggle for 
the masterv would soon ensue* Just at this time, Buona- 
parte, who nad been foiled in Egypt, and who perceived that 
nis ambition was likely to be gratified at Pari8> suddenly 



returned to France. He was received with acclamations: 
and both partiee immediately ho^ui to oouit his asaistanoe 
against the others. He however had plans of his own, which 
he fUlly succeeded in carrying, through the aid of Sifyes, 
who was in his interest. On the 9th of November, 1799, 
the seat of legislature was, by some spedous aigument 
used by Buonaparte*s emissarie's, removed from the Aileries 
to 8t Cloud, six miles from Pari*. On the following day, 
therefore, the council of five hundred met at St Cloua; 
and soon afterwards received a letter from Legarde, secre- 
tary to the directorv, stating that four of its members had 
sent resignations of their offices, and that the fifth (Barras) 
was in custody by order of general Buonaparte, who had 
been appointed commander of their guard by the council 
of ancients. While the members were ddiberating* 
Buonaparte entered the hall, attended by about twen^ 
officers and grenadiers ^ and advanced towards the chair* 
where his brother Lucien sat as president. Great con- 
fusion ensued: he was branded with the epithets of a 
Cromwell, a Cesar, an usurper: the members began to 
press upon him ; and one of them attempted to stao him, 
Lucien Buonaparte then left the chair, and cast aside the 
badge which he wore as a member of the council. The con- 
fusion did not diminish: a party of armed men rushed in, 
and carried off Lucien* A tumultuous debate began, in 
which it was proposed that Buonaparte should be declared 
an outlaw; when suddenly the doors of the hall were burst 
open,-— mflitary music was heard, — a body of troops entered 
the hall, and dispersed the members* In the evening a 
select number of the council of ancients met by their own 
authority, and voted that the grenadiers* who had made a 
rampart of their bodies around the commander-in-chief* 
had deserved well of the country. A committee of five 
was formed to consider of measures of public safety. At 
eleven o clock, Boulay de la Meurthe, appearing as their 
reporter, declared the radical defects of^ the existing^ con- 
stitution; and the council, after decreeing the abolition of 
the directory, vested the powers of the state in Buonaparte* 
Si^yes, and Roger Duces, under the title of Consuls. 

voBcxaui ▲PvoumaNT of ibb oomuLkn^ vjmm 

BVOKAPAltTB. 

Thus ended the directory, after having been at the head 
of affairs from October, 1795,' to November, 1799« In 
December, 1799, a new constitution was presented to Hxe 
chambers, dictated according to the amoitious views of 
Buonaparte. There was in it a show of popular representa- 
tion ; but in fact all real power was vested in Buonaparte^ 
who was chosen consul for a period of ten years. 

As soon as that extraordina^ man found the manage- 
ment of the kinsdom to be in his own hand, he proceeded 
to make many enanges, some for the better, others for the 
worse* The system of peculation and squandering of the 
publio money by officials was done away; and the laws relat- 
ing to emigrants were ameliorated. Buonaparte placed 
men of ability in all the nublio departments, and endea- 
voured, as much as he coula, to ooncuiate different parties. 

From Uus period, Buonaparte was alternately engaged in 
the internal government of the kingdom, and in those 
extraordinary military exploits which contributed so much 
to make him a liikvourite among the French people* In 
February, 1804, Paris was agitated by a plot formed for the 
overthrow of the consular government In this plot, Piche- 
gru and Moreau were impUcated* together with other per- 
sona of less note ; but the position of Buonaparte was by 
this time so consolidated, that the conspiracy was rendered 
com^etely nugatory, 

Buonaparte Drott|(ht down upon him the indignation of all 
ffood men about this period, by the execution of ^he Duke 
d*Bngluen, a distinguished member of the deposed royal 
family* The duke was suddenly seised, in the duchy of 
Baden, by aome of Buonaparte's oavalry, who had cnMsed 
the Rhine fbr dial purpose ; hurried to Paris,— « distance of 
four hundred miles,— aqd tried and oondemned to death on 
the sameday that he arrived* He was led out bv torch- 
light into the wood of Vinoennes, near Paris^ to be shot. 
It was proposed to bind a handkerchief over his eyes; but 
he prevented it, saying,— *' A loyal soldier, who has often 
been exposed to fire and sword* can face death with open 
eyes, and without fear.** He then looked at the soldiers 
who had levelled their pieces, saying, '* Grenadiers, lower 
your arms, otherwise you will miss or only wound me.** 
Of the nine who fired* seven hit him: two bullets pierced 
his head, and five his body*— Thus perished the brave son 
of the Duo de Bourbon* r^^^r^T^ 
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BUONAPABTB^S AflflUMPnON OP IMPBBUL DIQNITT. 

Xbe next important event in which the Parisians were 
especially engaged, was the assumption of the title of em- 
peror by Buonaparte. The first public step towards this end 
was taken on the 27th of March, when the senate presented 
an address to Buonaparte, entreating him to accept the title 
of hereditary emperor of France. Buonaparte of course re- 
turned a fitting answer; and on the 1st of May it was 
proposed in the tribunate that a law should be passed to 
that effect. On the 18th, the law was passed, and a depu- 
tation proceeded to St. Cloud, to present an address of con- 
gratulation to Buonaparte and to his wife Josephine. 

Every arrangement was soon made for converting France 
firom a republic to an empire ; thus presenting to the rest 
of Europe the striking sjMctaole of a nation first deposing 
and murdering a king, and some years afterwards submit- 
ting to call bv the name of '* emperor** a roan who had 
raised himself to note by being a successful soldier I On 
the 19th November, 1804, Buonaparte was crowned emperor 
of France in the cathedral of Notre Dame. The pope was 
summoned from Rome to perform the ceremony; and many 
of the petty princes of Europe, were required to assist 

Mighty warlike events followed, until the year 1810, 
when peace was proclaimed. ' Buonaparte showed that he 
could sacrifice the tenderest ties to his ambition. Josephine, 
the empress, was divorced fVom him, in order that he 
might marry the archduchess Maria Louisa, daughter of 
the emperor of Austria. This marriage was celebrated at 
Paris on the 10th of March, 1810. 

We oome now to the year 1814, when the allies, having 
beaten Buonaparte at every point, advanced towards the 
city of Paris. The loss of life among the French soldiery 
had been so prodisious, that the Parisians became some- 
what disheartened, and no lon^r felt for Buonaparte that 
enthusiasm which had so long distinguished them. Besides 
this, the tnxms which the emperor had left to protect the 
city were both inconsiderable in number, and insufficiently 
armed. On the SOth of March, a severe action was fought 
near Montmartre, Belle Ville, and other places near Pans : 
Hie French displayed their wonted bravery and courage, 
but it was impossible longer to oppose the immense force 
brought against them; and ^he allies entered Paris. 

Then ensued the train of political events which terminated 
in the consignment of Buonaparte to the island of Elba as a 
sort of state prisoner, and the entry of Louis the Eighteenth, 
brother of Louis the Sixteenth, into Paris, which latter 
event took place May 3rd, 1814. Louis was placed by the 



allies on the throne which he inherited fkom his brother : but 
the army was dissatisfied atlosing the successful commander 
who haa so often conducted them to battle; and certain 
internal regulations which Louis made in the government 
of France were not of a kind to conciliate the Parisian peo- 
ple. It was this feeling of discontent which enabled Buona- 
parte, after escaping from Elba in the month of February, 
1815, to recover his former popularity in France in an 
almost incredibly short space of time. He entered Paris 
in a sort of triumph on the 20th of March, — the kins and 
his adherents fled, — and in a few days, the new order of 
things was almost wholly overturned. The events which 
followed this return to Paris, and which terminated with 
the battle of Waterloo, are beyond our present purpoae. 
Suffice it to say that, on the 22nd of June, Buonaparte, in 
a proclamation addressed to the French nation, resigned 
the crown, and declared his son emperor, under the title 
of Napoleon the Second: the latter part of this deelaration, 
however, was of no effect, for on the 7th of July, Louis the 
Eighteenth again took possession of the throne, and Buona- 
parte was sent to St. Helena. 

Thus ended a period of twenty-six years, unexampled in 
the history of nations for the importance of the events which 
marked it, and which may be mentioned in the following 
order :~The assembly of the states-tf^neral in May, 1789:— 
the assumption by the tiers Siat of the name of national 
assembly, in the following June : — the destruction of the 
Bastille, in July :— the compulsory removal of the king from 
Versailles to the Tuileries, in October: and the successive 
approaches towards democracy made in the national assem- 
bly during the next two years t— the kind's vain attempt at 
flight from Paris, in June, 1791, followed by his acceptance 
of the new constitution in September:— the appointment of 
the legislative assembly, in October :— the attack on the 
Tuileries, Aueust, 1792, and the still more serious one in 
September, followed by the committal of the royal family 
to the temple: — the first meeting of the national convention, 
and the establishment of a republic, September 21st:— 
the executions of the king, queen, &c., throughout the year 
1 793 : — the fall of Robespierre, July, 1 794 s— the superseding 
of the national convention by the directory, in October, 
1795s — the rise of the military glory of Napoleon, and the 
assumption by him of consular power, in November, 1799: 
— the further* assumption of the title of emperor, in May, 
1804 :— and the almost incessant train of military operations 
for eleven years following that event;-— constituted a series 
of events which at various times completely overturned the 
political and social systems of Europe. 
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THE ROCKS OF METEORA. 




xoKASTsmr of baslaax. ok one or the bocks or xztboba. 



According to the ancient geography we learn that 
the Peneus, a river of Thessaly, rose on Mount 
Pindus^ and fell into the Thermean Gulf after a wan- 
dering course between Mounts Ossa and Olympus, 
through the plains of Temp^ Thessaly still bears its 
ancient name, but is now a small part of a province 
of Turkey in Europe. The Peneus now bears the 
name of Salympria ; and the Thermean Gulf, so called 
because of the hot springs in its neighbourhood, is 
transmitted into the Gulf of Saloniki. The once cele- 
brated mountains, Ossa and Olympus, Pelion and Pin- 
dus, raise their time-honoured heads from the ranges of 
this district. The views from these classic heights are 
beautiful ; and the aspect of one mountain, when seen 
from the top of another, and lighted up by the sun- 
shine, is truly sublime. Oar present purpose, however. 
Vol. XVIL 



is to describe more particularly that part of the moun- 
tain-range near the village of Kalabaki, which presents 
to the eye a number of rocky, vertical promontories, 
bearing the general name of Msteora, because they 
are high up in the air; for which reason also we call 
certain luminous appearances, which are high up 
in the heavens, by the name of meteors. The monas* 
tery of Barlaam, situated on one of the rocks just 
alluded to, and of which a view is given above, 
seems to have been almost unknown to the world, 
until the interesting researches of the Rev. Messrs. 
Hughes and Jones, about thirty years ago, caused the 
reading part of the world to give some Uttle attention 
to the peculiar situation and inmates of this place. 

There are several monasteries on the rocks of 
Meteora which are seen from a great distance in de- 
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ficending the v^ey of the Salympria. . They.rise from 
the comparatively flat surface of the valley, about a 
mile distant from the river. They form a group of 
insulated masses, cones, and pillars of rock, of the 
average height of four hundred feet ; and for the most 
part so perpendicular in their ascent, that each one of 
their numerouse fronts seems to the eye as a vast wall, 
formed rather by the art of man than by the more 
varied and irregular workings of nature. The village 
of Kalabaki is situated immediately below the loftiest 
of these curious pinnacles of rock, which seems 
to impend over the place and its inhabitants. 

When the Rev. Mr. Jones, in the course of his 
travels, proceeded to inspect the loftiest of these 
rocks, which was Barlaam, the subject of our paper, 
he found the monks employed in drawing up pro- 
visions and wood by means of a rope and pulley from 
a pent-house at the left extremity of these atrial 
buildings. On his requesting to ascend to their 
habitations in the air, a rope of greater thickness was 
let down, with a net at the end of it, in which he was 
placed, and drawn up to the height of about two hun- 
dred feet above where he was standing. When he 
had been dragged in and disengaged from the net, it 
was let down a second time for his attendant Nicolo, 
who could not at first be persuaded to enter, but 
whom it was necessary to have as an interpreter. 
The monks received him with great kindness, and 
showed him several of their numerous apartments. 
There were two churches or chapels, and a library 
containing about three hundred volumes, among which 
were the principal writers of the ancient Greeks. The 
prior of this society said that he had resided in this 
airy monastery for seventy-two years, and recollected 
Jacob, the Swedish traveller, visiting the monaslery. 
After partaking of refreshments, the visiters descended 
by the way they went up. 

Mr. Gockerell, in a letter to tk^ Rev. Mr. Hi^ske*, 
speaks of the surprise and pleasuie which he feH in 
viewing such curious abodes, planted like th» notts 
of eagles upon the summits of high aad fotailed foeks. 
As he himself and his attendant MiirlMliii wieM t» 
visit the monastery, they sooa tomxkA llisisehfe% to 
their great alarm, put into a net vety jmmk kke % e«fe^ 
bage.bag, and drawn up into Ike ak hv « MM 
scarcely one inch and a hatf in tttsmflwj, ill llld vliw 
surrounded by precipiees on all siAsiw 

There were once eighteen of Ihese WfinMtsrisaj kil 
the number is now reduced to Ito^ «id evwa tiMMi 
have suffiered considerable decay. VW wtoakM m» iia 
a state of great ignorance, and know ahaost waHmm 
of their own history. The circumiwince oi Ike gvovaS 
at the top of the rock of Barlaam is abuvrt two hva- 
dred yards. The prospect is not extensive horn Hm 
height, being confined by the other rocks and their mo- 
nasteries. Close to Barlaam in a great rock, called Af^- 
teora, which gives its name to all the rest collectively. 

The village of Kalabaki, before mentioned, was go- 
vemed by Vely Pasha, who had very greatly incieased 
the taxes or tributes laid upon <he land; which was 
tiie main cause of the wretched condition in which 
the monks were found, as well as the inhabitants of 
the country in general, who all complained grievously 
of tile vizier's exactions, which they said wew not a 
regulated sum, but depended upon his own arbitrary 
will. The inhabitants were then in great distress, but 
endeavoured to avoid becoming chijSck, which implies 
a sort of general bankruptcy, when, being unable to 
answer the extortionate demands of their governor, 
they throw up their land into his hands. They spoke 
with great horror of such a disaster, and of the mis- 
fortunes of several neighbouring villages under the 
jurisdicticm of Vely, which had become ck^Uck. That 
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such results should ensue from the infliction of Turkish 
despotism upon this fair land, can be no great matter 
of wonder to us, who are used to the more enlightened 
governments of the West. 

Another great curse which at intervals befalls these 
beautiful regions — ^but perhaps scarcely more desolat- 
ing than the oppressive sway of the Turks— is the 
plague. When the Rev. Mr. Jones and his companion 
left the monastery of Barlaam, they pursued their 
journey from Kalabaki to Triccala, over an immense 
plain, sixty miles long, and twenty broad. This city 
had been for some time greatly declining; the plague 
had carried off four thousand persons only a little 
while before Mr. Jones visited it, and many of the in- 
habitants had also fled from the exactions of Ali and 
his son Vely Pasha. There is at Triccala an old Greek 
castle of the middle ages. Between TViccala and 
Larissa Is another great plain. The " Plain of the fer- 
tile Larissa" was an epithet applied to this land by 
Horace, eighteen hundred years ago: but at the time 
of which we write, all the country round bore melan- 
choly testimony of the effects of the plague. Whole 
villages were found entirely devoid of inhabitants; and 
in Larissa alone, it was computed that not less than 
eight thousand persons had fallen victims to this 
deadly and nnsparing malady. 

In joimieyiaf <m southward, travellers arrive suc- 
eessiv4y at three places most celebrated in ancient 
history :— 4he plaws of Pharsalia, the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, and the nKmntain of Ptonassus. 

On ths ^ns of Pharsalia was fought the battle 
between imJ&m Omss and Pompey, in the year 48 b.c. 
By ths dslesi of the latter, and the general degeneracy 
of moral foelinf among the Romans, their state became 
subject* i» a very few years, to a series of despots, who 
owned seavecly sny law or rule, but their own impe- 
rial wills. 

The pass af T h eaa a a py he is eelebrated for a battle 
whieh was foafht these, ».«« 480, between Xerxes and 
ths Qg s eks , in whi<^ three hundred Spartans resisted, 
for three snecsssivs days repeatedly, the attacks of the 
bravest and smsI eo ai agso ns of the Persian army, 
whkb amaanted, aecordlag to some historians, to Ave 
9i wanin. This pass has a large ridge of 
on the west, and the sea on the -east, with 
dssf^aad da agss a u s marshes j and the road was at 
ttAt tJaiM, ks tha narrowest part, only twenty-five feet 
hsaadu This place received its name from the hot 
^p9mg9 a^^ch were near; and the sea was named, as 
we veasacked before, tha Gulf of Thermm. Mr. Cock- 
ersB says in hk letter to Mr. Hughes,—" The thermm, 
as ha* S|^cua§^ have no doubt accumulated a quantity 
of sta«y sedisasnt, and widened the passage to its pre- 
ssst extent, whkh is about one quarter of a mile : be- 
low is a cottsidevabla marsh gained from the sea, but 
further to the south-east are some low hills, which an 
army would still find it difficult to pass : the present 
road winds round the point of these for several hun- 
dred yards, and is not above thirty feet wide: here I 
should conceive the famous pass to have been." 

The valleys and green woods that covered the sides 
of the mountain of Parnassus, rendered it in ancient 
times agreeable, and fit for solitude and meditation. 
Hence, it was the sacred hannt, real or ideal, of the 
poets of those days. The scenery is still fine and ro- 
mantic \ but modern thieves and robbers have suceeded 
to the inheritance of the poets. Parnassus is said to 
be one of the highest mountains of Europe, and is 
easily seen from the citadel of Corinth, eighty miles 
distant. The ancients considered this mountain to be 
one day's journey round. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OP THE MONTHS. 
X. October. 

Then came October, full of merry glee 

For yet hb nowle was totty of the mutt. 

Which he was treading, in the wine-fiit's see 

Upon a dreadful scorpion he did ride. 

The same which by Dianae's doom unjust 

Slew great Orion ; and eke by his side 

He had his ploughiDg-sbare, and coulter ready tyed. 

--, Sfkmsib. 

How gradually and almost imperceptibly do the 
seasons advance and retire! Day by day we are 
receiving fresh intimations of the departure of sum- 
mer's days and scenery, and even of the decline of 
"sober antnran, fading into age;*' yet, from the 
gentleness of the transition, and the many beautiful 
scenes presented to ns in the changing aspect of 
nature, we almost forget to mark the steps of the 
pale-descending year, and are sometimes carried far 
on our way towards the succeeding season, ere we 
are reminded, in any painful degree, that the rigours 
of winter have yet to be endured. 

Perhaps there is not a more beautifnl sight through- 
out the whole year, than that which is presented by 
our woods and groves in the month of October. 
The richly-diversified tints and hues of forest-trees 
at this season give an air of grandeur to the land- 
scape, which is altogether unrivalled; and yet, accom- 
panied as it is, and must be, with the thoughts of 
decay and approaching desolation, the scenery of 
autumn generally inspires the observer with pensive 
emotions, approaching to sadness. The foliage of 
those trees which lose their leaves the soonest, such 
as the lime, horse-chestnut, birch, and aiAi, are either 
yellowish-green, or gold-colour ; the planes and syca« 
mores have various hues of yellow and brilfiant 
red: the elms acquire a fine rich tint of orange- 
brown, and the beeches have yet a deeper shade of 
rich brown tending towards red. The oaks are ex- 
tremely variable^ in their appearance, according to 
circumstances of age or soil : some appear almost in 
their summer dress, others wear a more dusky garb 
of green, and there are some that have assumed a 
robe of russet hue. Pollard-oaks, as well as young 
beech-trees, sometimes retain their foliage all the 
winter, until the young leaves appear and push it off; 
but deciduous trees, in general, lose the whole of their 
foliage during this month and the succeeding one. 
It has been well remarked that '* the fall of the leaf, 
indicates, not the death, but the life of the tree.*' 
Were the tree dead, the leaves would aU adhere to 
the branches, and it would be more difficult to remove 
them, than in the case of a living tree ; but in the 
natural fall of the leaf, the sap retreats to the root, 
and, by the contraction ot its vessels, produces that 
remarkable change which is so especially characteristic 
of the present season. In the removal of trees and 
plants, therefore, (for which this month affords in 
many cases, a convenient season,) the cultivator may 
anticipate the best results from such trees as shed 
their leaves soon after the removal takes place : the 
sap has probably retreated to the root, and will put 
forth again with renewed energy in the ensuing 
spring. The tree on which the shrivelled leaves 
remain long, and cling closely, is probably dead. 

The glowing hues of this month are not confined 
to the many- coloured woods: the hedges are decked 
with hip and haw, sloe, and blackberry, and with 
many a brilliant and tempting- looking berry besides, 
against which we must warn the inexperienced 
youngster who would readily pluck and try them 
all. These, interspersed with crimson or pink or 
yellow leavei> half-hidden with moss^ and lichen. 



and decked round with a few pale scattered fiowers, 

join with 

Th' ensaBguin'd dog^wood, and a thousand tints 
Which Flor% dressed in all her pride of bloom. 
Could scarcely equal, 

to decorate the banks and hedge-rows during this 
month. 

The open fields are again the scene of active in- 
dustry. Ploughing and sowing begin again to occupy 
the husbandman, and both these operations present 
an interesting spectacle : — 

The plough moves heavily, and strong the soil. 
And dogging harrows with augmented toil 
Drive de^ : and dinging, mixes with the mould 
A fattening treasure from tho nightly fold, 
And all the oow-yard's highly valued store, 
That late bestrewed the blackened surface o'er. 
No idling hours are here, when fiiney trims 
Her dancing taper over outstretched limbs, 
And in her thousand thousand odours dreet, 
Playi round the grassy couch of noontide rest : 
Here Giles for hours of indolence atones 
With strong exertion, and with aching bones; 
And knows no leisure, till the distant chime. 
Of Sabbath bells he hears at sermon time. 
That down the brook sound sweetly in the gale, 
Or strike the rising hill, or skim the dale. 

Unless wet weather intervene, sowing is carried on 
throughout this month, and the crops of wheat are 
generslly consigned to the earth ere its conclusion* 
The introduction of machinery for agricultural pur- 
poses has tended greatly to lessen toil, and to promote 
the interests of all classes; but it takes from us 
nevertheless much that is pleasing to the eye, as it 
regards the operations of the field. The sowing of 
the seed ''by hand*' is one of the most pleasing rural 
occupations tiiat can greet our view ; the action of 
the husbandman, as thus engaged, may truly be called 
graceful; the casting forth the grain by handsful 
upon the open face of the earth has a far more 
poetical effect than sowing it ''in drills;** the quiet 
and placid air of the sower accords with the nature 
of his employment, which is one of trust and expec-. 
tation of future benefit ; and the protracted nature of 
his operations, awakens and exdtes our attention to 
his work, and thus reminds us of our dependence on 
the God of seasons for our future harvest, and instils 
a grateful recollection of past mercies, with a hopeful 
anticipation of their renewal. 

In the intervals of ploughing and sowing, many 
other occupations demand the attention of ^e agri- 
culturist. The potato-crops have to be secured from 
the increasing coldness of the weather, and in the 
gathering and storing of the winter supply many 
busy hands are employed. Forest and fruit trees 
have likewise to be planted; stubble-fields to be 
ploughed up for winter fallows; and various repairs and 
alterations to be made, which the previous busy season 
had withhdd the execution of. In neighbourhoods 
where the pleasures of the chase are keenly foUowedj 
the repair of hedges and banks is wisely postponed 
to a later period of the year ; for this is the height of 
the hunting season, and the fields being deared of 
thdr produce, and the heat of the weather having 
given place to the cold winds of autumn, it is, looking 
to convenience alone, decidedly the most favourable 
season for their sport. 

The fields are now free to the entrance of the pack ; 
and the train of horsemen can do little injury to the 
majority of the grounds ; so that, according to Somer- 
ville, "no secret curse swells in the farmer's breast,'* 

But courteous now he levels every fence. 
Joins in the common ory, and haUoos loud, 
Charmed with the rattling thunder of the iield. 
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The ascent of watery exhalations from the earth 
during the middle of the day, and their sudden con- 
densation at night by the chilling frosts of this month, 
make it in general a time of mists and fogs : the 
singular appearance of these, as they sometimes come 
gradually over the landscape^ is well described by a 
modem writer : — 

The vapour rises visibly (from the face of a distant river, 
perhaps) like steam from a boiling oaldron ; and, climbing 
up into the blue air as it advances, rolls wreath over wreath 
till it reaches the spot on which you are sUnding; and 
then, seeming to hurry past you, its edges, which have 
hitherto been distinctly defined, become no longer visible ; 
and the whole scene of beauty, wbich a few moments before 
surrounded you, is, as it were, rapt from your sight like an 
unreal vision of the air, and you seem (and in fact are) 
transferred into the bosom of a cloud. 

The poet Spenser makes some allusion to the 
labours connected with the vintage during this 
month. In our own country these are almost un- 
known^ but it is the well-known employment of 
thousands of persons in more southern climates. 
The beautiful and prolific vine, principally valued 
among ourselves for the supply of our tables with 
deliciottfl fruit, is there esteemed and cultivated for 
a more profitable nse. At the commencement of 
October, the grapes are gathered, and pressed or 
trodden in a wine-press, or in the warm south are 
suspended when melting with ripeness, for the sake 
of their droppings^ from which the richest Malaga 
wine is made. In those countries an economical use 
is made of the skins and footstalks of the grapes, 
after the best and the secondary sorts of wine have 
been obtained from the fruit. The must of the 
south is employed in making a rich confection with 
citrons and aromatic sweets. Potash, brandy of a 
secondary quality, and vinegar, are also obtained 
from the residue of the grapes. In a dried state it is 
given as fodder for cattle; fowls are remarkably 
fond of it, and it is excellent as manure. In scarce 
seasons it is laid up for fuel, in the same way that 
tan is laid up for winter use in many parts of 
England. Even the pips or seeds are applicable to 
useful purposes; pigeons delight in them ; and the 
Julians extract from them an oil, much superior 
to that from nuts, either for eating or burning. In our 
own country the operations of cider and beer-making 
take tike place of the labours of the vintage. This 
month is generally chosen for the brewing of such 
malt liquor as is designed for long keeping. The 
steady temperature which usually prevails is favour- 
able for the process, and the results of such brewings 
are often celebrated under the name of the month 
itself, and are called "old" or "mild October." 

The herring fishery is now employing multitudes 
of persons either in the capture, or in the various 
processes of salting, drying, and packing the fish for 
sale. Pilchards likewise are caught in vast quantities 
as they visit our seas. An interchange has taken 
place between our birds and those of northern as 
well as southern countries. The swallow-tribe is 
gone, and the water-birds are flocking hither from 
other shores. Field-fares and red-wings come back 
to US; and wood-pigeons, snipes, and woodcocks 
make their appearance. Many animals, insects, and 
reptiles, seek protection from the cold nights, and 
retreat to their winter-quarters. 

It is very interesting to observe the beautiful pro- 
vision made for the dispersion of seeds, which are 
now fully ripe, and if not disseminated by the active 
care of man, are yet provided, each according to its 
peculiar character and requirements, with the means 
of "sowing themselves.'* Such seeds as require 
protectiojfi from the variations of the weather during 



their progress to matnrity are enveloped in husks, or 
shells, or stones, as, on account of their excessive 
hardness, we are accustomed to call them ; others 
are enclosed within a case or pod of peculiar texture, 
fitted at once for protection and nourishment; some 
lie within scaly cones; others in husky sheaths; 
while numbers are provided with a delicate apparatus 
for transmitting them to other spots, and are called 
winged seeds. Whether contained in stone or pod, 
husk or shell, the kernel, or seed, is set free by 
the opening of its prison- doors, as soon as it has 
attained full maturity, and is ready to be deposited 
in its proper soil. 

Thus were the hand of man altogether inactive, 
the vegetable world would still luxuriate and flourish : 
the due proportions, however, would no longer be 
maintained ; and the more productive plants would 
grow in rank abundance, and thrust aside many 
useful and necessary productions of our land. Toil 
and industry are indispensably required in our present 
state, and to their well-directed use we are indebted, 
under Providence, for a large amount of comfort and 
earthly happiness. 

The equinoctial gales of autumn are very favourable 
to the dispersion of seeds, while at the same time 
they hasten the fall of the "sere and yellow leaf," and 
make melancholy music in the groves : 

I love that moaning music which I hear 

In the hlcak ^ts of autumn, for the soul 

Seems gathering tidings from another sphere ; 

And in sublime m3rBteriou8 sympathy, 

Man*8 bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high, 

Accordant to the billows' loftier roU. 

The flower-gardens suffer from these chilling gales, 
and much of their beauty is swept away. A few 
dahlias perhaps remain, with French and African 
marigolds, China-asters, scabious, and the profuse 
and sweet-breathing mignonette. The scarlet foliage 
of the Virginian creeper enlivens the walls; the arbu- 
tus still hangs out its blossoms and fruit; and the 
ivy is richly covered with blossoms, insignificant, 
indeed, to the eye, but affording a rich repast for bees 
and other honey-sucking insects. The thickly-matted 
roots of daisies and other edging-plants are now 
separated; bulbs and choice anemonies are planted 
in beds prepared for the purpose ; at the end of the 
month dahlia-roots are taken up, dried in an niry 
shed, and then removed to the store-room. Bulbs 
may now likewise be placed in water-glasses, and 
forced in the hot-bed, previously to being brought in 
doors, Geraniums and other green-house plants 
are returned to their place of shelter, and precautions 
are taken for the preservation of choice flowers which 
remain necessarily exposed to the weather. 

The wild flowers of this month are not many in 
number, but in moist situations, and beneath shelter- 
ing bushes, they are yet to be found. The white- 
flowered, and the yellow-flowered gallium are still in 
blossom, the hedge hind-weed continues to display 
its large and elegant blossoms, and here and there 
we may still observe the pink blossoms of the lesser 
centaury. 

The shortening of the days is now introducing us 
to some of those pleasures which characterize the 
winter evening. The cheerful fire is again permitted 
to enliven our apartments; the assembled members 
of the family seek no other pleasures than those 
which are supplied in that best and dearest of places, 
home; they participate in the gratification derived 
from books, or music, or conversation, and while 
imparting and receiving information and delight, the 
bond of love and unity, which holds them together 
as one happy family, is unconscmmsly strengthened 
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and confirmed, and a fund of after^recoUections of 
the most pleasing character laid up. 

Thus whatever be the season, there are pleasures 
and employments peculiarly belonging to it, which 
by their successive arrival and departure are well 
fitted to charm the novelty-seeking mind of man. 
Provident concerning the future, he is able to make 
arrangements, and to take precautions, such as the 
coming season renders necessary for his health or 
comfort, and if he is charitably disposed towards 
those who have it not in their power to make similar 
preparations, he will find an unfailing source of 
pleasure in the relief of their wants. 

The description of a winter-evening's employments, 
as given by our poet Cowper, may well inspire one 
with pleasure at the thought of the approaching season. 
After introducing us to the cheerful apartment, when 
the closed shutters, the descending curtains, the 
bubbling and loud-hissing urn, the sofa wheeled 
towards the fire, and '' the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates,*' all seem present to our view, he says. 

The poet's or historian's page by one 

Made vocal for the amusement of the rest ; 

The sprightly lyre, vrhoee treasure of sweet sounds 

The touch from many a trembling chord shakes out; 

And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct, 

Ajid in the charming strife triumphant still ; 

Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

On female industry : the threaded steel 

Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds. 

Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull. 
Nor such as with a frown forbids the play 
Of &ncy, or proscribes the sound of mirth : 
Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 
Who deem religion frenzy, and the Qod 
That made them an intruder on their joys, 
Start at his awful name, or deem his praise 
A jarring note. 



Gassbndi, who became celebrated as an astronomer about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, exhibits a remark- 
able instance of perseverance and progress in learning at 
an early age. When four years old he used to deliver little 
sermons ; and at seven, he would steal away from his 
parents and spend great part of the night in observing the 
stars, which made his friends say that he was born to be an 
astronomer. At that age he had a dispute with the boys of 
the village, whether it was the moon or the elouds that 
moved. To convince them that the moon did not move, he 
took them behind a tree, and made them take notice that 
the moon kept its situation between the same leaves while 
the clouds passed on. This early disposition to observation 
caused his parents to cultivate his talents, and the clergy- 
man of his village imparted to him the flrst elements of 
learning. His ardour for study now became extreme. The 
day was not long enough for him; and he often read a good 
part of the night by the light of the lamp that was burning 
m the church of his village, his parents oeing too poor to 
allow him candles for the purpose. He frequently took 
only four hours* sleep in the night. At the age of ten, 
when the bishop passed through the village on his visita- 
tion, young Gassendi addressed him a Latin speech with 
such ease and spirit, that the prelate exclaimed " That boy 
will one day be the wonder of his age.** 

Of all useless beings, the mere man of fashion is perhaps the 
most useless; and, of all modes of living, the most idle and 
unsatisfactory, is the life of those who spend their days in 
ambitious endeavours to maintain themselves in a higher 
position of society, than their station and their attainments 
warrant — Grsslby. 



Thb person who during the twelve hours of every day that 
he passed in sleep, believed himself clothed with royal au- 
thority, shared a lot exactly similar to the king, who 
dreaming through the same number of hours, imagined 
that he suffered cold and hunger, and asked the pity of the 
peasants in the streets. The pleasures of imagination are 
as fugitive and as unreal as its sorrows* 



THE SQUIRREL. 

Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm. 

That age or injury has hollowed deep, 

Where, on his bed of wool' and malted leaves. 

He has ouulept the winter, ventures forth 

To frisk awhile, and bask in the warm sun, 

The Squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play; 

He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird. 

Ascends the neighbouring beech ; there whisks his brush. 

And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud. 

With all the prettiness of feigned alarm. 

And anger insignificantly fierce. Cowpsr. 




Thers is something exceedingly pleasing in the ap- 
pearance of a squirrel. The hrilliancy of its eyes, the 
grace and swiftness of its motions, and the beauty of 
its "shadowing tail," excite our admiration even when 
the animal is confined within the narrow limits of a 
cage, and has therefore little opportunity of displaying 
the powers with which it has been gifted by nature; 
but to watch its motions (as our poet was wont to do) 
when, conscious of freedom and of its own resources, 
it ventures forth to Arisk awhile, and to play its gam- 
bols among the branches of the trees around us, 
climbing, or leaping, or running, with a light and gentle 
motion, then starting, and stamping as if in sudden 
alarm; — all this is very interesting, and makes us 
willing to know more of the habits of so engaging a 
creature, and disposed to seek acquaintance with the 
different members of a family of which he forms so 
pleasing a specimen. 

The word S^irrel is merely a corruption of Sciu- 
RU8, the name of the genus to which this animal be- 
longs. This genus is one of the most widely dispersed 
among animals of the mammalia class. It is generally 
distributed throughout the world in places widely dif- 
fering from each other. Squirrels of one species or 
another are to be found in Europe from Lapland to 
the extreme south, in all parts of Asia, Africa, and 
North America, indeed, everywhere that woods and 
forests exist to shelter them, with one remarkable 
exception, and that is the continent of Australia, on 
which no squirrel has yet been found. 

The characters by which this genus is known, are, 
generally speaking, as follows, though according to 
Uie variation of some of these, the division into sub- 
genera and species is also settled. They are all pos- 
sessed of clamclei, or neck-bones, by which they are 
enabled to use their fore-legs like arms, either in 
grasping, or in conveying food to the mouth; but in 
doing so they have to use both legs, the paws being, 
unlike those of the monkey-tribe, inadequate to supply 
the place of hands. The tail is very long, and is 
covered with long hair or fur, which diverges into two 
parts on the underside. The length of the tail is 
generally sufficient to overshadow the whole body, 
curving forwards as it does over the back; and from 
this character is derived the word Sciums, formed ^ 
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from the Greek for ** a shadow'* and ''tail." The gnaw- 
ing teeth m the lower jaw of squirrels are very much 
compressed: these teeth are required for cntting 
through very hard substances, and in common with 
those of the beaver, rat, &c., are formed in a sortof chisel 
shape, as here represented, A small portion only of 




LOWER JAW OV THl IQinKmiL. 

the tooth appears through the gum, but the wood-cut 
represents the jaw laid open, to exhibit its whole length, 
forming as it does the segment of a circle, and having 
its posterior extremity l^hind the rest of the teeth. 
It has been remarked, that by a very beautiful 
arrangement of the enamel, forming as it does the 
front part of these teeth; and the bone (which is the 
softer of the two), the hind part; the inner part of 
the tooth wears away first, and thus leaves a sharp 
cutting edge for use. They have four tuberculous 
teeth on each side of both jaws, and a small one in 
advance of the rest in each side of the upper jaw, but 
it falls out at rather an early age. The hind-feet of 
squirrels have five toes, and the fore-feet four, but 
sometimes the inner toe also appears on the fore-feet 
as a simple tubercle. The claws upon their toes are 
crooked and sharp, so that they can take a firm hold 
on small inequalities in the bark of trees; the toes 
likewise have a lateral motion, by which they can 
grasp towards the centre of the foot. The spine is 
very elastic, and allows of a ready action of the joints 
of their limbs, so that whether on the ground or on 
the trees, they are almost equally nimble. Their 
members, however, are not of a walking character, and 
though they have a method of running along the 
small twigs of trees with surprising celerity, their 
motion when on the ground is rather leaping than 
running, and the elasticity of the spine comes into 
play at every step. Their hind-legs are a very little 
longer than the fore-legs, but they seem to have an 
equal command and use of all in the running motion 
we have spoken of. The eyes of squirrels are large 
and bright for the size of the animals, and owing to 
peculiarities in their conformation it is supposed that 
the sight is remarkably keen, and that very little 
light is required to enable them to discern objects 
clearly. It is also probable that squirrels hear very 
acutely, for the organ of hearing is remarkably well 
developed, and ofi;en terminates in tufts of hair 
which are supposed to assist the transmission of 
sound. 

The food of these animals consists chiefly in nuts 
and other small fruits, but they are also fond of the 
sweet juices of plants ; and it is affirmed that they do 
very serious injury to the plantations of Indian com 
in some parts of the United States of America, by 
gnawing the straw at the time when sweet juice 
is to be found in its nodes or joints. We have said 
that they are inhabitants of almost every part of the 
world : it may be naturally inferred, therefore, that 
they are indifferent to the extremes of heat and cold. 
It is, however, supposed that they delight in rather a 
warm temperature, as they are generally found to 
exist in the greatest numbers in the forests of tempe- 
rate regions. Their nests are spherical, formed of 



twigs, and placed near the summit of the highest trees, 
so that they are rarely accessible, or even discoverable 
from below. The young are thus secured from the 
attack of their ordinary foes, but sometimes become 
the prey of ravenous birds, as they roam over the 
forest Some species of squirrel form burrows at the 
roots of trees, Jnstead of occupying their utmost 
height From the difficulty of obtaining a view of a 
squirrel's nest, the number of the young is not accu* 
rately known. 

Squirrels are divided into three sections, founded 
on obvious characters,— -the absence or presence of 
cheek-pouches, and the divergence or non-divergence 
of the fur from the line on the under-part of the tail. 
The first section consists of those without cheek- 
pouches and with hair divergent along the whole 
length of the tail. These are regarded as the true 
squirrels; and the best known among their species is 
the Common Squirrel {Seiums vuigaru), wiUi which 
we are acquainted in this country. This animal seems 
to be a native of every country of Europe, and is 
called in different places by various original names. 
The colour of the common squirrel varies with the 
situation in which it is found. In France, and in the 
southern parts of Germany, it is of a lighter or 
darker shade of reddish colour, on the upper-part oc 
the body, and white on the under-part; with us, it is 
somewhat similar, but not of so bright a hue. There 
is a considerable change in colour at different seasons 
of the year, but this change is less remarkable in the 
countries we have mentioned than in Siberia, where 
during the winter the animal becomes of a slate-gray 
colour, with small points of black, and the coat of fur 
is much thickened and improved. In the natural 
woods on the banks of the Obi and Jenessi, these ani- 
mals are sought after at that season on account of 
their skins, which are much valued, and form the 
squirrel-fur so much in use amongst us. Although 
of the same species with the squirrel of this country, 
the Siberian squirrel is a considerably larger animal 
than ours. 

The provident habits of the squirrel have often 
formed the subject of anecdote. The provisions they lay 
up in store against the winter consist principally of 
nuts, acorns, beech-mast, the seeds of pines, peas, 
beans, and some other large seeds. These they gene- 
rally deposit in some hollow of a favourite tree. It 
has been imagined that we owe to the hoarding propen- 
sities of this animal, the growth of what are called 
spontaneous oaks, and that the squirrel has therefore 
performed an essential service to Uie British navy. A 
narrative taken from an old scrap-book informs us 
that a gentleman who was walking in the woods of 
the Duke of Beaufort, near Terry House in the county 
of Monmouth, was led to observe the motions of a 
squirrel, which darted down from the branches of a 
tree with an acorn in his mouth. After digging a 
small hole in the ground, the animal stooped down 
and deposited the acorn; then covering it up, he 
darted up the tree again. In a moment he was down 
again with another, which he buried in a similar man- 
ner. This he continued to do as long as the observer 
thought proper to watch him. From this and similar 
accounts, it is inferred that the squirrel, in thus plant- 
ing acorns for his own future use, is not likely to re- 
member each spot in which he has deposited one, and 
is therefore really planting for the benefit of man, and 
increasing the number of the trees he prizes so much. 
In answer to this it has been said, that when an ani- 
mal is endued with instinct to lay by food for winter 
use, he is also endued, as a matter of course, with the 
power of finding it again; and again, that the place 
chosen by the squirrd for depositing his store is 
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alwajrs free from moiatore, and therefore not a place 
where the acorn would be likely to germinate and 
prosper. 

It is very difficult to get a good view of a squirrel 
in its free state, for its eye and ear are so very sharp 
that it darts off almost as soon as we catch sight of it ; 
and, if closely pursued, will take some astonishing leap, 
and be soon out of our reach. The gracefulness of its 
motions may be seen in some degree in a large cage, and 
we doubt not many of our young readers have lingered 
long in delighted admiration of the little creature as it 
sits with its beautiful tail recurved, and its fore-paws 
rapidly turning round the nut they have offered, or as 
it dances lightly backwards and forwards in its place 
of confinement. An author somewhere tells us that 
these agile creatures, formed as they are for climbing 
and leaping, do not feel at home in their cage unless 
they have a small mill, or treadwheel, upon which 
they can exercise themselves. On this subject we 
cannot forbear quoting the strong language of Sir 
George Head: — 

There is not a more exquisite refinement in the art of 
tormenting, than to confine a poor squirrel in a revolving 
cage. If there be one method more efficacious than another 
to deprive it of liberty, it is this very contrivance, whereby 
he is constituted the centre of a system, — where, do what he 
will, he never can possibly be in a state of rest,— where, let 
him vary never so little, even for a moment, from his centri- 
cal position, everything begins tumbling about his ears. I 
have many times observed with pity the panting sides of an 
unfortunate little animal, its state of anxious tremor in its 
hall of torment— its breath exhausted by galloping, kicking, 
and straining— worried and alarmed, without enjoying a 
single inch of progressive motion, or one reflreshing change 
of attitude, for minutes together, within his tantalising trei^- 
milL I know it will be said that the animal is happy; for 
that of exercise, the soul of nature, he has his fill. A man 
pelted with mud may believe he is bunting, or lying on the 
wet grass think it swimming, as reasonably as a poor squirrel 
in the midst of a whirling maseof wood and iron, can enjoy 
liberty and the delight of running; the dog, even confined 
bv his ehain, moves unmolested in a eirol»— >the prisoner 
changes position in his cell:— home is home, be it ever so 
homely, but when the house itself turns round, its homeli- 
ness surely is destroyed altogether. 

Our author then speaks of the' comparative happi- 
ness and freedom of these creatures when a pair of 
them are kept in a large cage, suitably provided with 
perches, &c., and adds— 

Lot anybody tir the experiment; whether lord or master, 
or fair mistress of a squirrel, — let pity be taken upon the 
little shadow-tailed inhabitant of the woods, ^ let anew ca^e 
and suitable companion be provided, and both together m 
return will regale tho spectator with the exhibition of feats to 
baffle the imagination of Ducrow; and a combination of 
quickness, strength, and agility, such as no earthly 
creatures possess m more infinite variety. 

Those persons who have been in the habit of 
watching the manners of the squirrel in a state of 
confinement^ assure us that it is too sagacious to add 
to its winter hoard, or often to accept, when offered 
to it, a nut that is either decayed, or destitute of a 
kernel. In general it rejects faulty nuts at once, 
after smelling: to the shells, and when it tries them by 
turning them about, and apparently weighing them in 
its paws, it throws each bad nut on the floor as use- 
less, and does not take the trouble to crack the shell. 

We have before alluded to the surprising leaps 
taken by this animal: the tail is then of great use to 
it, serving afr a sort of parachute, and presenting, with 
the extended limbs, a wide surface to' the air. A 
pet-squirrel has been known to leap from the windows 
of a room on the second story of the house, and 
alight on the gravel-path, or on a flight of stone steps, 
without receiving any injury. When necessary, the 
squirrel can take to the water, and swim well | some 
have alleged that it makes use of its tail as a paddle. 



or even as a rudder to guide its course, but this does 
not appear likely, from the character of the tail; and 
there is reason to believe that in swimming, the 
squirrel still keeps its tail in its graceful recurved 
form, and thus gives it more the office of a sail than 
of a rudder. These little creatures appear sometimes 
to make an extraordinary effort to conquer their own 
fears. At first sight of a dog or cat, a squirrel has 
been known to tremble and scream with alarm, yet 
within a few minutes, and after several ineffectual 
attempts, it has summoned resolution enough to 
march up and smell at the very nose of its gigantic 
enemy. These approaches the squirrel makes by 
short abrupt leaps, stamping the ground with his 
feet as loudly as he can; his whole mien and counte- 
nance ridiculously expressive of affected valour and 
intrepidity. 

Squirrels are interesting not only as it respects their 
appearance and gestures, but also on account of their 
neat and orderly habits, and their social dispositions. 
There is reason to believe that these animals associate 
in pairs, almost from the nest, and that their attach- 
ment lasts through life, even to the period of old age. 
As there is nothing in their habits to render them ob- 
noxious, but on the contrary, much that excites inte- 
rest and admiration, it would be desirable to see them 
in our wooded parks, enjoying freedom from every 
kind of persecution, and enlivening the groves with 
their graceful gambols. We are at a loss to account 
for the practice of squirrel-hunting, occasionally car- 
ried on in former times, except as we consider it as a 
mere amusement for such as are able to delight in the 
cruel persecution of a perfectly harmless creature. 
In an account of the parish of Easling in Kent we are 
told that there was a yearly diversion of this kind held 
on St. Andrew's Day, and a rabble of boys and men 
furnished with guns, poles, clubs, and other weapons, 
spent the greatest part of the day in hunting thesquirrel 
in the woods. While this was their ostensible purpose, 
however, we find that they took the opportunity of 
destroying any hares, pheasants, and partridges, which 
might come in their way, and committed depredations 
of various kinds, in breaking down fences, gates, &c. 
Whether this custom is now continued we know not, 
but it is to be hoped it has long since passed away. 
The following account of a juvenile squirrel-hunt is 
from an old poet: — 

Then as a nimble squirrel from the wood, 
Banging the hedges for his filberd-food, 
Bits partly on a hough his browne nnts cracking, 
And from the shell the sweet white kemell taking. 
Till (with their crookee and bags) a sort of boyes, 
(To share with him) come with so great a noyse. 
That he is forced to leave a nnt nigh broke, 
And for his life leape to a neighbour oak ; 
Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes; 
Whilst through the quagmires and red water plashes, 
The boyes mnne dabling through thicke and thin. 
One teares his noee, another breakes his shin: 
This torn and tatter'd hath with much adoe 
Got by the hiyerai and that, hath lost his shoe; 
This drops his hand ; that headlong faUs for haste ; 
Another oryes behind for being last : 
With sticks and stones, and many a sounding hollow. 
The little fool, with no small sport, they follow. 
Whilst he firom tree to tree, fi^m spray to spray, 
Gets to the wood, and hides him in his dray. 



As the great Author of the universe created nothing in 
vain, surely he must be an unconscious observer of nature 
that does not discover in every walk, and everywhere, the 
goodness of an all-wise Providence, in clothing the fields 
with verdure, and the earth with beauties innumerable, for 
the support of animated nature, all tending to the advance- 
ment of our thoughts to that Being who created them.— — 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

A KNOWLSDOB of the world, (as it is called,) by 
M^bich we would signify an intimate acquaintance with 
our fellow-men, is generally considered requisite to all 
who would act discreetly amidst the chances and 
changes of a busy life; and even for those who are 
not called upon to mix much in society, an entire igno- 
rance upon this point is far from desirable. Many 
have been the opinions relative to the best method of 
gaining this knowledge, and some have supposed it 
necessary to acquire much experience, and that of a 
painful kind, before a due knowledge of the world 
can be attained, with any degree of accuracy. Thus 
it is said we must be betrayed by the world, before we 
can be aware of its treachery; wounded, before we 
can learn its ingratitude ; and disgusted, ere we can 
believe in its hollow selfishness. 
Z, Such an ordeal would remind one of the fabled 
punishments of old, supposed to be inflicted on the 
aspirants after forbidden knowledge, who were forced 
to surrender, in return for their unhallowed secrets, 
all those social and tender affections which unite man- 
kind to one another. And if a knowledge of our 
fellow-creatures were indeed to cost us bo much that 
its results rendered us reserved and uncharitable, it 
might well be doubted whether such knowledge were 
worth the purchase. 

There is, however, another method, though but little 
studied, by which we may learn to know mankind, its 
follies and its vices, and yet maintain a lively interest 
in its happiness and improvement; iiamely, by be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted wUh ourtelvei. This is 
in the power of every one who will conscientiously 
and habitually pursue a strict system of self-examina- 
tion; and of the benefit of the self-knowledge thus 
acquired we shall be aware, not only by the quick in- 
sight which it may give us into the motives and 
springs of action in others, but by the still more valu- 
able privilege of compassion and sympathy f jr their 
failings and aberrations, and a generous emulation of 
their virtues. Those infirmities of the heart and tem- 
per, which our daily experience teaches us are kindred to 
our own, surely must awaken a kindred sympathy and 
indulgence. Others may possess our weaknesses to 
a much greater extent than ourselves, and these from 
circumstances may be made notorious to the eye of 
the world, while our own lie, as it were, in embryo in 
the recesses of our heart. But can any of us say 
that if the situation and the temptation were reversed, 
our own tendency to evil might not have been brought 
into action and exposure, and those, whom under 
other circumstances we have condemned, have stood 
forward in comparative innocence ? 

The germ even of those follies and vices, which, 
when matured and expanded, are so well calculated 
to shock our feelings and imaginations, may gene- 
rally be found lurking in every human heart. The 
sordidness of the miser, and the reckless prodigality 
of the spendthrift, spring alike from the same foun- 
tain of selfishness which rises in every heart. True, 
it may not display the covetousness of the one, nor 
the heedlessness of the other : education may have 
ta\ight us to restrain, and partly to subdue the evil 
principle, but let us beware of thinking it entirely 
eradicated. The self-indulgence which is always 
leading us to prefer our own pleasure to that of others, 
and against which we can never sufficiently guard, we 
see exerting a despotic sway over the profligate and 
intemperate. We think perhaps we have but small 
cause of sympathy with the misanthrope, but yet 
when we feel a secret pleasure in detracting from a 
prosperous neighbour, or scanning his fa&ngs as a 



source of diversion, we are not hx from a similar tem- 
per of mind. The self-knowledge which leads to an 
acquaintance with others will never allow us to sup- 
pose all our fellow-creatures unworthy of trust and 
affection, so long as we make our own hearts the test, 
and one throb yet beats true to virtue. Ithuriel's 
spear would have disclosed the disguise of an angel 
of light as faithfully as it brought to view the form of 
the malignant fiend ; and if we fairly expect fvom 
others no more than we find in ourselves, we shall 
neither become the dupes of a too credulous belief in 
human perfection, nor be rendered miserable and un- 
just by perpetual distrust and suspicion. 



You will sometimes see men at public placet, whose pro- 
fession is the seeking for mere amusement, and who give 
no sign of existence except by an occasional yawn. Cast 
your eyes on those spectators who are alive to the most 
vivid enthusiasm. They are young students or mechanics, 
who have economized ten days, to spend on hour of the 
eleventh in this amusement. It is in clean cottages — in 
small, hut well directed establishments, that pleasures are 
vivid, because they are obtained at a price, and through 
industry and order. 



THE INDIAN FIBE-FLY, 

Yat tiMu-k I as fade Uia app«r aklea 
Kaeh Uilckai opes ten thooaand vyn ; 
Before, betid u us, and abore. 
The Are' fly lights his Ump of lot'e, 
Retreating, chaclng. ■inkiog, soaring. 
The darkoMs of the eopse exploriug.— 



-Hull. 



^ttXK first bold Gama's yenturons band 
Approached far India's coral strand, 
They viewed^ at eve, the sea-girt shore, 
"With brightest gems bespangled o*er: 
Wherever they turn the gazing eye. 
On peopled Isod, on cloudless sky, 
The moving wonder still pursues, 
And still their wonderment renews : 
Not fairy tale, or magic sight, 
Can match the splendour of that light, 
With which, eclipsed and bright, by turns. 
The meteor-fly instinctive burns. 

Philosophy must deign to pause 
Ere she disown the primal Cause, 
Jehovah's glory thus displayed 
£*en amidst night's duunest shade: 
Let all her dreams unfold the plan. 
Which last created wondrous man. 
And as a curtain spread the sky, 
''Arrayed in glory bright** on high : 
Then that no spot might not contain 
A token of his boundless reign, 
Wherever reason should survive. 
Willed that this beauteous fly should live. 

Perhaps too (who shall ever tell?) 
The choral hymn of praise to swell. 
Almighty power this fly design'd 
For rapturous bliss, as erst mankind : 
And thus tliis glittering, living gem 
But speaks the endless love of Him, 
When bounding in its eastern pride, 
Joying in life at even-tide : 
Creation*s voice attesting lond 
The praise of vast Creation's God, 
Who bade the Indian fire-fly shine^ 
And idols own the Hand divine. — H. 



UwLiiciTBD scepticism is as much the child of imbecility as 
implicit credulity .-^DuGALD Stxwart, 

Is there a God to swear by, and is there none to believe in, 
none to trust to ? 
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GLANWORTH CASTLE, CORK. 



Glanworth is the name of a village ia the southern 
part of Ireland, and also of the parish in which the 
village is situated Gl nworth ] arish is in the 
baronies of Fermoy, Ciokgibbons, and Condors, in 
the county of Cork, and contains rather more than 
4500 inhabitants. 

The village of Glanworth is pleasantly situated on 
the south-western bank of the river Funcheon ; and 
contains 215 houses, and rather more than 1000 in- 
habitants. It is on the road from Ferraoy to Lime- 
rick, and was formerly called Glanore, i.e., " the golden 
glen/* from its great fertility. An ancient stone 
bridge of twelve arches crosses the river opposite to 
the town, and near the foot of the bridge are two 
large flour-mills, which grind 10,000 barrels of fine 
flour annually. There are six fairs held annually in 
the town, and although it is not now either a corporate 
or a market town, it is said to ave once been both. 
This village was the scene of many conflicts during 
the parliamentary wars, being among the last places 
in the south of Ireland which held out for the king: 
it was not until Ireton besieged and took the castle, 
that the town surrendered. 

The parish of Glanworth comprises rather more 
than eleven thousand acres of land, valued under the 
tithe-act at 9878/. 11«. 7d. per annum: it is in general 
good, and mostly under tillage 3 the system of agri- 
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culture being in a state of progressive improvement. 
The river Funcheon, which flows through the parish, 
is remarkable for the abundance and excellence of 
its trout, as also for salmon, though in smaller quan- 
tity. Glanworth Church is a plain edifice, with a low 
tower and spire. The glebe-house, inhabited by thi 
incumbent of the parish, is a large and handsome 
mansion adjoining the village, and commanding a 
picturesque view of the bridge and ruined castle : it 
was built by the late incumbent, at an expense of 
two thousand pounds, which was partly defrayed by 
the late Board of First Fruits. The living is a rectory 
in the diocese of Cloyne, and under the patronage of 
the bishop. There is a school in the parish, wholly 
supported by the rector, where thirty children are 
taught ; and seven private schools, in which between 
three and four hundred children are educated. 

But Glanworth parish claims our present notice 
rather on account of the relics of antiquity which it 
contains, than for the buildings or institutions of a 
more modern date. Between the towns of Glanworth 
and Fermoy is an ancient Druidical altar, called 
habacally, or the witches* bed. It appears to have been 
originally about thirty feet long, and of proportionate 
width, and was enclosed by a circle of flag-stones, of 
fourteen feet radius : one of the covering stones in 
seventeen feet long, eight fee|,iiEi^e, and three feet%^ 
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thick, supported on each side by double rows of largt 
flag-stones fixed in^ the ground, The history of this 
altar, if it could be traced, would probably extend 
back to a very remote period ; for we may remark 
that Ireland possesses many remains of temples, 
altars, &c., whose erection might probably be dated 
before the commencement of the Christian era. 

About half a mile north-west of Glan worth village is 
a stone pillar, about twelve feet high, supposed to have 
been an ancient boundary ; and at a short distance 
eastward of it is a similar pillar of smaller dimensions, 
forming part of a series of pillars between the Awbeg 
and the Funcheon. On a conspicuous hill in the 
Kilworth range is a solitary tower, the only remnant 
at present existing of Caherdring castle, said to have 
been built by the family of the Roches: the view 
from it commands an extensive range of country j 
and the tower itself is surrounded at a short distance 
by a wall of loose stones. Not far from the village 
of Glanworth are the ruins of an abbey, founded by 
an ancestor of the Roche family in 1227, for a bro» 
therhood of Dominican Friars, and dedicated to tho 
holy cross : they consist of the nave and chancel of 
the church, between which rises a low square tower^ 
supported on four finely pointed arches : the windows 
are square-headed on the outside, but finely arched io 
the interior. 

The building, however, to which most of those now 
existing in the parish of Glanworth probably owed 
their existence, is the Castle of Glanworth, a repre* 
sentation of whioh heads this article. It isnowunknown 
at what period or by whom this castle was erected ; but, 
judging from the nigged and dilapidated appearance 
which it presents, we may infer that it is a place of 
great antiquity. It appears to have been an ancient seat 
ot the Roche family, and to have been in the possession 
of Lord Fermoy in 1001, by whose descendant it was 
fortified in the year 1641. The ruins consist of an 
ancient square tower of considerable strength, sup- 
posed to be the keep, and the remains of another 
building of more recent date and superior construe^ 
tion, apparently containing the state apartments : they 
are within a quadrangular area, enclosed by strong 
walls nearly six feet in thickness, and defended at 
each angle by a round tower. The whole mass of 
ruins is proudly stationed on some bold rocks, the 
steep face of which is washed by the river Funcheon. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Townshend, in his 
Survey of the county of Cork, that by far the greater 
number of the numerous castles which are contained 
in that part of the county where Glanworth is situated, 
attest the opulence of their founders, and prove that 
the country, however unsettled in its general state, 
must have enjoyed many intervals of repose, as well 
as a considerable degree of wealthy population. 
With every allowance for the facility afforded by 
cheapness of labour, and power of influence, such 
works bear internal evidence of the progress of arts 
and the possession of a£9uence. 

Mr. Crofton Croker, who devoted a good deal of 
attention to the scenery of the south of Ireland, has 
observed, that from some elevated stations, the ruins 
of as many as ten or twelve ancient castles may be 
often comprehended in the same view. Throughout 
the majority of these castles, the same uniformity of 
plan appears to exist. The extent of each castle sel- 
dom exceeded a single square tower of three or four 
stories, the confined and gloomy chambers of which 
were lighted through a massive wall by narrow 
loop-holes. An intrenched or walled plot of ground, 
called the bawn, surrounded or adjoined the tower, 
into which the cattle were driven at night, to secure 
them from wolves, or from the neighbouring chief- 



tains, almost as rapacious: the bawn also afforded 
protection^ in times of danger* to the followers of the 
owners of the castle i and, in the internal feuds which 
continually harassed and distracted Ireland, when one 
chief invaded or appeared with a hostile disposition 
on the possessions of another, the clan immediately 
fled with their cattle to the bawn of their Iord*s c^tle 
for protection} illustrating that state of society, when 

By force, not law, men held uncertain wealth, 
And neighbouring chiefs, for plunder or for pride^ 
Their vassals mustering, on each other's powers 
Waged petty war I hence aU those tall remains 
Of former strengthi that 'mid our verdant fields 
Stand venerable. 

In the square tower, the upper story was the best or 
state apartment $ for each story contained generally 
but one room, having, in the thickness of the wall, 
recesses for sleeping. 

Such was the general character of the castles of 
the Irish gentry, for nearly four centuries preceding 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when many of them 
were attacked and ruined by the turbulent spirits 
wbtch disturbed Ireland at that time. A sense of the 
inaRlclsno;^ of th^se castles against the force of cannon, 
coupled with their inconvenience as domestic habita- 
tloDSi led to their abandonment, and the replacement of 
• new sptnies of national architecture, reodelled 
upon the ancient English manor-house, but still 
retaining a good deal of the solidity pertaining to a 
castellated structure. These castellated manor*houses 
continued to be the residence of the gentry till about 
the reign uf Queen Anne, when they were superseded 
by the heavy red brick mansions which are sttU the 
habitations of many of the Irish gentry. 

Many of the ancient castles are situated so closely, 
that two of them are frequently almost within ear- 
shot of each other i and whenever this is the oase, 
the guide or attendant who shows the castle has ge- 
nerally some story or legend to relate respecting the 
intercourse — either amicable or the reverse— or the 
inmates of the two adjacent castles. These legends 
have often a tinge of that drollery which seems in all 
ages to have distinguished the humbler classes of the 
Irish people. Mr. Crofton Croker has preserved one 
of these legends : — In former times two Brehons, or 
Irish judges, lived in two neighbouring castles. They 
happened to have some dispute about their respective 
properties 5 and their wives, though they were sisters, 
used to stand upon the battlements of their castles, 
and scold at one another for several hours together. 
At length one of them getting weary of these hostili- 
ties, contrived a trick to ease herself of the personal 
exertion which 'these cabals called forth : she would 
appear on the battlements and begin the fray; she 
would then place an image which she had dressed up 
in her own clothes, in such a posture, that her sister 
could not discern it from herself at that distance. 
The deceived sister, not sensible of the cheat, used to 
scold on, and at last fretted herself to death because 
she could not be answered in her own language. 
We might be surprised how such a laughable absur- 
dity as this could pass current from mouth to mouth;, 
did we not reflect how prone the uneducated are to 
indulge in whatever is strange or marvellous. Where 
the tone of mind happens to be, as among the natives 
of Ireland, highly imaginative, these legends and 
stories are all the more likely to be decked out with 
additional trappings. 



Spite is a little word, but it represents as strange a jumble 
of feelings and compound of discords, as any polysyllable 
in the language. — Dickens, 
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THE ST. GEORGE. 

" The wooden walk of Old Engluid." 

Wb have already given a detailed description of a 
ship of warj and of its internal economy and disci- 
pline*, and also an account of the launch of one of 
those magnificent structures f* The addition of a 
first«rate line«of*battle«ship to the naval force of out 
country, in time of peace, is, however, a rare occurs 
renoo) and we, therefore, gladly avail ourselves of 
the permission of Mr. Byers, of Devonport, to 
extract from a little pamphlet, puhlishcd by him, the 
following particulars relative to the new ship, the St. 
GEoiiGn, lately launched at that port. 

A ship of war is at all times an imposing spectacle, 
and the completion of a new one gives rise to a 
variety of animating associations. The political eco- 
nomist is led to speculate on the costliness of a man* 
of-war, and the brief period of its duration} the sci- 
entific observer contemplates the principles of its 
design; the practical mechanic the mode of its con- 
struction j ,the warrior its adaptation to the de- 
structive olyects for which it is destined ^ while 
the philanthropist meditates on the painful realities 
which war brings with it into our homes and families. 

The St. Gborob is what is termed a first-rate 
man-of«war of the first class |. She mounts 120 
guns,, and will have a complement of 820 men. 
Her dimensions, which we have from good autho- 
rity, are as follow:-*- 

ft. iB. 

Length on the gan-cteck 205 11| 

„ for tonnage 170 6 

Breadth extreme , 55 8| 

19 for tonnage 54 2} 

^ moulded 53 \\\ 

Depth in hold 23 9 

Burthen about 2700 Tons. 

To build a ship of the magnitude of the St. 
George requires nearly 6000 loads of timber, and 
allowing that each tree will produce on an average 
two loads, it would take about 3000 trees to furnish 
timber enough for such a ship. Now it has been esti- 
mated, that 30 trees of full growth will cover an acre 
of ground; consequently, it will take 100 acres to 
produce sufficient timber for a ship of this class ; and 
as timber of large scantling is from 80 to 100 years 
coming to its full growth, the quantity of land re- 
quired for navy-timber, in this country, must be 
immense. This is a serious question, it being well 
known that there was an alarming scarcity of oak in 
this country, in time of war. Foreign timber is there- 
fore introduced very extensively in ship- building. 

The cost of building a ship similar to the St. 
Gkoroe has been computed to be as follows. 

For Laboor alone £15,643 

Materials 77,87« 

Total cost £93^21 



* S9Q Saturday ilagttnn$^\o\. III. p. 33. 
^ Ibid. Vol. IV. p. 49. 
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% The Navv is divided into six rates. All three^ecken are called 
first-rates, and moont from 104 to 120 guns. The larger sort of two- 
deckers, vii. those which mount from 80 to 100 guns, are called 
leeond rates* and the remaining two-deckers, varying in their nume- 
rical armanent from 70 to 80 guns, are denominated third-rates 

These three rates include all ships of th$ line. The remaining 
three consist entirely ot frigates; thus frigate-built ships, which 
■loant from 50 to 60 gnns» and have a complement of from 400 to 
600 men, are called /imrtWates} those which mount from 96 to 48 
guns, witli a complement of from 250 to 400 men, are if/tA-rates ; 
and those which mount from 26 to 28 guns, with a complement less 
than 250 men, are ftxtfc-rates. 

The rates are again subdivided into " classes," as follows: tis., 
the first-rates into three classes; second-rates into three; third-rates 
into ttDo, fourth-ratfle Into two; fiAh-rates into four; and sixth- 
rates into three, making altogether seventeen " classas." out of the 
six " rates" of the Royal Navy. 



This Will give 34/. 7s. lOd. per ton, for building. 
The Value of labour appears to be very nearly one- sixth 
of the Whole, and the value of workmanship to ma- 
tefials about in the ratio of one to five. At the above 
rate of earnings, which allow about 5/. 15^. per t(m 
for workmanship, it would take about 200 men 
twelve months to build the ship. 

It will scarcely be credited, perhaps, that the 
average durability of British men-of-war has been 
estimated to be only thirteen years ! This we believe 
to be correct; so that the annual expense of keeping 
our fleets in efficient coiidition may be said to amount 
to one-thirteenth part of the original cost of the 
whole. This is an important and striking fact. 

The St. George was first ordered to be built in 
September, 1820, but it was not until the spring of 
1827 that her keel was laid. In the course of the 
following year, she was in frame, and was then left' . 
standing to season until 1832, when she was pro- 
ceeded with by degrees, as the other works of the 
yard would admit. 

Having been ordered to be built, at a time when 
the late Sir Robert Seppings (then surveyor of the 
navy) was introducing extensive improvements in 
the practical department of ship-building, she was 
originally intended to be constructed in strict' 
conformity with his plans; but the alterations which 
have since taken place-^more in detail perhaps than . 
in principle — have led to corresponding changes in the 
works of the St. George. Hence it will be found 
that Sir R. Seppings' plans are adopted in many cases 
in a modified form. The original systeih of " oblique 
riders" and "trusses," for example, has not been in- 
troduced in the same manner, nor so extensively in 
th6 hold, as originally intended; nevertheless the 
diagonal principle has been maintained to a great 
extent in that part of the interior of the vessel. 
Diagonal decks have been altogether abolished, but 
the shelf-pieces have been retained, and the truss^ 
pieces between the ports on the gun and middle 
decks strictly preserved. 

The stem has undergone the greatest change — a 
change for which the country is indebted to Mr. 
Roberts (the late master shipwright of this dock- 
yard), who suggested a plan for constructing stems, 
at once elegant and effective. Mr. Roberts^ plan 
'* houses** the rudder-head, which the original stern 
did nut : it has no external appendages liable to be 
blown away by firing the stem guns, and it preserves 
the curvilinear form, which certainly is best adapted 
to the pointing of guns, and is stronger, on account 
of keeping up a connexion between the planking and 
the sides and stern of the ship. 

The "quarter galleries** are not exactly as they 
Were originally designed by Mr. Roberts, but have 
been lengthened a little in a fore and aft direction, and 
thereby improved, at the suggestion of Mr. Hawkes, 
the present master shipwright, under whose able 
directions the ship has been finished. 

The figure-bead is a full-length representation of 
St. George and the Dragon, but he is not d ehevah^ 
he is standing with his left foot on, and is slicing 
the dragon. The dimensions of the figure^ measured 
in a vertical direction, are 14 feet, and upwards of 
20 feet if measured obliquely. It consumed about 
200 cubic feet, (or four loads) of fir timber, (Quebec 
yellow pine) and cost, in addition .to the labour of 
"roughing it out,*' 100/. for the carving alone. It was 
designed and executed by Mr. Frederic Dickerson o£ 
Plymouth. 

The St. George will draw about 15 feet 1 inch of 
water forward, and about 18 feet 4 inches abaft. 
The light displacement, or weight of the ship*Si^ullp^^ 

531-^2 <-> 
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estimated from this draft of water, will be 2400 tons; 
the area of the corresponding water-section, (or plane 
of flotation) will be 8440 feet; and the weight required 
to sink the vessel one inch, under those conditions, 
will be 20 tons. Bat before the ship goes to sea, she 
will have to recieve on board her armament, powder 
and shot, masts, yards, sails, rigging, anchors, cables, 
boats, water, stores, provisions, ballast, men and 
their effects. These, it is calculated, will sink her 
until she draws 24 feet 8 inches forward, and 26 feet 
1 inch abaft. In this case, the weight of the ship 
and its contents will be 4784 tons, making an addi- 
tion of 2384 tons beyond the weight of the hull 
alone. And it is a curious circumstance, that the 
weight of the ship should be nearly equal to the 
weight of its contents and equipment ! The area of 
the load-water section, or plane of flotation, when 
equipped for sea, will be 10,012 superficial feet; and 
the weight then required to sink the vessel one inch, 
will be nearly 24 tons. 

As soon a9 convenient after the vessel is launched, 
she will be taken into dock for the purpose of re- 
moving the fixed fitments of the launch, and to be 
coppered. A first-rate will take 4000 sheets of 
copper, (4 feet long, and 14 inches broad,) the weight 
of which is about 24 tons, and the value, including 
workmanship, something more than 2000^ 

In building a ship, the first part of the process is 
to lay the keel, which is placed upon blocks at a 
distance of about 5 feet apart. During the progress 
of the buildingi' as the frames are gradually raised, 
shores are used to sustain their weight 

In preparing a launch the object is to devise some 
means of sustaining the whole weight of the ship, until 
she descends sufliciently far into the water to receive 
entire support from the water itself. Some substitute 
for the shores and blocks is therefore necessary, before 
they can be removed; and, whatever new means of 
support may be contrived, it is obviously necessary 
that it must be upon a locomotive principle, in order 
that the ship and the means of supporting her may 
move downwards together. Now the contrivance by 
which this is effected is very simple, and will, it is 
hoped, be rendered intelligible by the following ex- 
planation. 

In the first place, a ship is always launched upon 
an inclined plane, at a descent varying from seven- 
eighths of an inch to an inch and a quarter to a foot; 
or, more properly speaking, upon two inclined planes, 
one on each side of the ship, extending from the fore 
part of the vessel to as great a distance downwards as 
the lowest ebb of the tide will admit, in order that 
the ship may, as much as possible, become water- 
borne while in the act of descending. The surface of 
these planes (technically called the sUding-planks) 
is generally about two feet below the body of the ship 
amid-ships ; and their distance apart should be so re- 
gulated that the cradle, (which will hereafter be de- 
scribed,) should have a base to rest upon, equal to one- 
third the breadth of the ship. The mode of forming 
the inclined planes, is to lay stacks of blocks on each 
side the ship, extending longitudinally, as before 
mentioned, to the lowest ebb of the tide. The upper 
surfaces of these blocks being then trimmed to the 
required declivity, the sliding-planks are fixed to them, 
for the cradle te descend upon. 

This part of the preparation for the launch being 
completed, the cradle must now be constructed. 

The first step is to provide what are termed builge- 
wayt— one for each side of the ship. Now a builge- 
way is a mass of fir timber, about two feet square, 
and extending three-fourths the length of the ship. 



These builgeways will eventually become the funda- 
mental part of the cradle; they will be the locomo- 
tive base to which the entire weight of the ship will 
be transferred, (when the keel-blocks and fixed shores 
are taken away,) and will descend with the ship. The 
builgeways being formed, they are laid upon the 
sliding planks, and so adjusted as to lie parallel to the 
middle line of the ship, at a distance apart of one- 
third the extreme breadth. Strong ribbands are then 
fixed to the sliding-planks, outside the builgeways, 
and nearly in contact with them, thus forming a 
kind of groove, in which the cradle will ultimately 
glide down into the water. 

Now it necessarily follows, owing to the form of a 
ship, that although the distance from the body of the 
vessel to the builgeways amidfhipe, may not exceed 
two feet, that it will far exceed that space towards the 
extremities. The following plan is therefore adopted : 
where the distance is but small, solid fir timber is 
fitted in between the builgeways and bottom; and this 
is called the stopping-up. But towards the extremi- 
ties, shores of a square form, called poppets, are intro- 
duced, in a' vertical position, between the builgeways 
and the bottom, very near each other, thus forming, 
in conjunction with the stopping-up, a system of 
efiicient support on each side of the vessel, perfectly 
capable of receiving the whole weight of the ship 
when the period arrives for transferring it from the 
keel-blocks and fixed shores. 

It should here be observed that the lower ends of 
the poppets do not rest actually upon the builgeways, 
but upon a plank placed on them, in order that 
wedges, (called slices,) may hereafter be driven in 
between it and the builgeways, to set the component 
parts of the cradle compactly together, and to relieve 
the keel- blocks from a portion of the weight of the 
ship, previous to the operation of splitting them out. 
The same system of driving in slices also takes place 
between the stopping up and the builgeways, and the 
whole is done simultaneously. 

The cradle being completely fitted, one of the last 
operations is to take it apart, in order to introduce 
between the builgeways and slidiag-planks a quantity 
of tallow, oil, and soft-soap, the use of which is 
obvious. The cradle is then replaced; and the 
question now becomes, what prevents the descent of 
the ship and cradle, down the sliding-planks, at the 
instant the blocks are removed from under the keel > 
This is effected by a very simple means, which not 
only prevents their descent, but enables us, at a 
moment's notice, to launch the ship with as much 
facility as pulliog the trigger of a gun. 

The descent of the cradle and ship is prevented by 
a shore, called the dog-shore, which is so placed as to 
receive at one end the pressure of the cradle, while 
the other end abuts against the ribbands which form 
the groove in which the cradle slides. But as soon as 
the dog-shore on each side is knocked down, which is 
effected by allowing weights to fall simultaneously 
upon them, or by striking them away with a heavy 
maul, the ship, by its own weight, slides down the 
inclined plane into the water. 

The weights which fall upon the dog-shores are 
usually connected together, and supported by a string 
passing round the fore-part of the ship, and which, by 
being cut, allows them to fall at the same instants 
The operation of cutting the string, and the ceremony 
of christening the ship, are commonly performed by a 
lady, whose position in society entitles her to this 
distinction; and which, in the instance of the St. 
George, was performed by Mrs. Warren, the lady of 
the respected admiral of the dockyard. 
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The armament of the St. George consists of 120 
guns, agreeably to the annexed table. 

No. Poundi. Cwti. 

Lower Deck 28 ... 32 Guns* .. 63 

, 4 ... 68 Do. ... 60 

Middle 2 ... 32 Do. ... 56 

„ 32 ... 68 Do. ... 60 

Upper 34 ... 42 Do. ... 49 

Forecastle 4 ... 32 Do. 

Quai*ter-deck 10 ... 32Carronades 

Total 120^ Broadside, 2100 lbs. 

MASTS AND YARDS. 

MASTS. YARDS. 

LoDif. DIam. I.on.;. Diam. 

ft. in. Id. ft. in. in. 

MaiK 124 8 ... 40 ... 106 ... 26 

„ Top 70 6 ... 22 ... 74 ... 16 

„ Gallant 31 6 ... 12j ... 46 ... 11 

n n y» pole..- » 6 

^ „ Royal 32 6 ... 61 

FoaE 116 10 ... 37 ... 91 ... 22 

„ Top (;2 6 ... 22 ... 66 ... U\ 

„ „ Gallant 28 ... 11} ... 41 6 ... 10 

„ „ Royal ... ... 29 6 ... 6 

MizEK 87 6 ... 26 ... 

„ Top 60 6 ... 16 ... 61 6 ... llj 

„ „ Gallant 23 6 ... 9 ... 33 6 ... 8 

„ Royal 24 6 ... 6 

„ Gaff 49 ... 16 ... 

Spanker Boom 70 ... 16 ... 

Bowsprit 61 ... 40 ... 

Jib-Boom 61 ... 16 ... 

The distance from the outer-end of the flying jib- 
boom, to the end of the driver-boom, will measure 
about 331 feet; the distance from the keel of the 
ship to the truck at the head of the royal- mast, 226 
feet; the spread of the main-yard, 10.5 feet; and the 
spread, with the studding-sails set, about 1 75 feet. 

The quantity of sail capable of being spread upon 
spars of the dimensions in the table, is very great. 
It has been calculated to be 25,620 superficial feet ! 
The surface of sail set upon the main -mast alone has 
been estimated to be 10,273 superficial feet : the sails 
on the fore-mast, including the jib, 10,246 superficial 
feet; and those on the mizen-mast, 5101 superficial 
feet. By this it appears that the sails set upon the 
fore-mast, including the jib, expose, as nearly as pos- 
sibfc, as great an area to the action of the wind as the 
sails on the main-mast; and that those belonging to 
the mizen-mast are equal in area, or very nearly so, to 
one-fifth of the whole surface of sail. 

The St. George will carry seven anchors ; the four 
largest, called " bower-anchors,** weigh 95 cwt. each ; 
the links of the chain-cables are two inches and an 
eighth in diameter, the proof-strain upon which ex- 
ceeds 80 tons ; and a hempen cable equivalent to a 
chain uf that size, is twenty-five inches in circumference. 

The ballast which a ship of this description will 
take to sea amounts to about 300 tons. 

* The diameter of a 32'pounder ghot is 6 4-lOths in. and tiiat of a 
68-pounder is 8 in. The charge of powder for the 63 and 63 cwt. 
guns, which are 91 feot long, is 10 lb. 10|os., or one-third the weight 
ol the shot; but the 48 cwt. gun, which b only 8 feet long, requires 
only a charge of 8 lbs., one-fourth the weight of the shot ; while the 
68-pounder, which is 8 feet lonz, has a charge of 9 lb. 7 oz., equal to 
about musevefUh the weight ot the shot. The point-blank range of 
a 32.poonder long-gun is 420 yards; that of the 68-poQnder is 
360 yards. 

Nature gives to every time and season some beauties of its 
own ; and from morning to night, as from the cradle to the 
grave, is but a suooession of changes so gentle and easy that 
we can scarcely mark their progress. — Dickbits. 

Bkauttful as are the wild solitudes where Nature dwells 
in her retirement, — bright as the spray of the bounding 
cataract, — sweetly as the rippling stream murmurs on the 
ear, there is something far more lovelv and beautiful in the 
sight of a congregation of faithful Christian children^ 
hymning the praises of their Saviour. — Grsslbt. 



LUMINOUS INSECTS. 
II. 





(Pausus sphitroeenu.) 



FIRE-FLY OF SOUTH AMF.niCA. 

(Elater noctiluctis.) 



We proceed to describe a few of the more remarkable 
luminous insects; and first that very rare and curious 
species, the Pausus spharocerus, in which the globes of 
the antennae constitute the organs of light. This 
insect was discovered quite accidentally, at Sierra 
Leone, by br. Afzelius in 1 796, and belongs to a 
genus of insects, the last ever described and named 
by the celebrated Linnseus. The etymology of the 
word " Pausus," and the reason for applying it to 
these insects was never explained by Ly:inaeus himself, 
but it is supposed to be derived from the Greek word 
for a pause, a cessation, a rest, and to have had some 
allusion to the state in which the great naturalist 
then found himself ; — old, infirm, sinking under the 
weight of age and labour, and feeling the necessity 
for a cessation from his useful exertions. Whether 
this etymology be right or wrong, it is the only expla- 
nation attempted by the friends and disciples of 
Linnsus for the naming of this genus. 

Linnaeus knew but one species, and took from it 
the generic character, naming it micro -cepaltalus, on 
account of its head being small in proportion to its 
body. It is of a darker colour, and possesses less 
remarkable antenns than the one described by Dn 
Afzelius. 

The latter gentleman had been residing in Africa 
for the space of three years, when he happened to meet 
with the Pausus sphcsrocerus. It was in the month of 
January, when occupying apartments in Free- town. 
Sierra Leone, that he first saw the insect. He had 
just lighted his candle one evening, and began to write, 
when something dropped from the ceiling, which, from 
its singular appearance, attracted his peculiar atten- 
tion. It remained for a little while immoveable, as if 
stunned or frightened, but began soon to crawl 
slowly and steadily. On a close observation of the 
insect. Dr. A. was convinced that it belonged to the 
new genus of Linnseus. On three other occasions 
he met with this species of insect in a similar manner, 
until the end of February, when he saw it no more. 
The following is his account of the first discovery of 
its luminous properties: — 

The last which I caught I put into a box, and left con- 
fined for a day or two. One evening, going to look at it, 
and happening by chance to 8tand between the light and 
tlie box, BO that my shadow fell upon the insect, I observed 
to my great astonishment, the globes of the antennoe, like 
two lanterns, spreading a dim phosphoric light. This sin- 
gular phenotuenon roused my curiosity, and after having 
examined it several tiroes that night, I resolved to repeat 
my researches the following day. But the animal being ex- 
hausted died before the morning, and the light disappeared. 
And afterwards, not being able to find any more specimens, 
I was prevented from ascertaining the fact by reiterated > 
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experiments at different times; which I must therefore 
recommend to other naturalists who may have an opportu- 
nity of visiting Sierra Leone, requesting that they would 
inquire particularly into this curious circumstance. 

This insect is described as being of a light chesnut 
colour, and very glossy all over. The head is larger 
than that of Linnaeus* species. It it furnished with 
a little horn in the middle between the eyes, which is 
straight, and tipped with a tuft of cartilaginous hairs. 
The eyes are very large and evident, those of the 
male black, though in a certain light appearing green- 
ish; but those of the female like pearls, or as if they 
were covered with a crystalline membrane. The 
upper joint of the antennae is quite globular and re- 
sembles an inflated bladder, being almost pellucid and 
of a light flesh colour. The elytra or viDg-oiuies are 
shorter than the abdomen, and minutely punctured. 
The under wings are shining, and of a changeable 
violet colour. The feet are all of equal length. 
' Another beautiful genus of luminous Insects, is 
that called Elater, of which one of the most remark- 
able species is Elater noctilucus. The organs for the 
production of light in this genus are situate in the 
oorselet They likewise consist of a peculiar yellow 
lubstance placed behind transparent parts of the 
shell, which parts are sufficiently thin and transpa- 
rent to allow the natural colour of the substance to 
be seen by day, and also to give passage to the light 
when the insect becomes illuminated. The corselet 
in the Elater noctilucus is remarkably thin at parti- 
cular spots, and in the concavity of these spots is 
lodged the soft yellow substance whence the light is 
emitted. The organs of light have been made the 
subject of minute dissection by several naturalists ; 
and the substance just spoken of is described as being 
so close in its texture as to resemble an inorganic 
mass, but when magnified it presents to view an infi- 
nite number of very minute parts or lobules closely 
pressed together. Around these yellow masses, which 
are of an oval form, the corselet is arranged in a ra- 
diated manner, and the whole is covered with a por- 
tion of shell, nearly transparent in that part which 
covers the radiated substance, but more perfectly so, 
immediately over the yellow m$is8. 

The masses of luminous substance are described as 
being extremely irregular in their figure in Elater 
ignituB : they are situate near the posterior angles of 
the corselet, and are more loose in their texture than 
the oval masses in the preceding species. The shell of 
the corselet is somewhat thinner and more transparent 
along both sides of the margin than in other places, 
but it has no particular spots from which light is 
emitted. There appears to be a general diffusion of 
the luminous substance beneath the corselet of this 
species ; but, as the shell is only semi-transparent, the 
light can be by no means brilliant. 





(£iat«r ignttiu.) 



This genus is rather extensive, but the European 
species are generally small, and not to be compared 
with those which are natives of tropical regions. The 
destructive grub known in this country by the name 
of mre-worm is an^elater in its early state. 

Elater noctilucus is the "fire-fly" of South America, 



called in that country Cocujas, or, by the French 
colonists, Mouche lumiheuse. The light which it diffuses 
from its thoracic spots is sufficiently strong to enable 
one to read the smallest print, if the insect be held 
between the fingers, and moved along the lines ; and 
if eight or ten be put into a glass vessel they will 
afford a light equal to that of a common candle. By 
means of this natural illumination, the women of the 
country are said to pursue their work, and ladies are 
likewise accustomed to adorn themselves by placing 
the insects among the tresses of their hair. We know 
not the method by which they contrive to secure 
the insect in the desired situation ; but the fact of their 
appearing decked with this kind of jewellery in their 
evening promenades is noticed by South American 
travellers. 

These beautiful insects illuminate both forest and 
savannah. Humboldt describes the innumerable 
scattered lights which embellish the nights of the 
torrid zone, as seeming to repeat on earth along the 
vast extent of the savannahs the spectacle of the 
starry vault of heaven. Mr. Southey describes the 
effect of a first view of this scene, on the early visitors 
of the New World, in the following lines: — 
.... Borrowing we beheld 
The night come on ; hut soon did night dispUy 
More wonders than it veiled ; innnmerons trioes 
From the wood-cover swarmed, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible : one while they streamed 
A bright bine radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous radiance from the eye of day; 
Now motionless, and dark, eluded search, 
Selfnshrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 
Rose like a shower of fire. 

Mouffat informs us that when Sir Thomas Caven- 
dish and Sir Robert Dudley, son to the Earl of 
Leicester, first landed in the West Indies, and during 
the twilight of the same evening observed a vast 
number of moving lights in the contiguous woods, 
they became so much alarmed, under the idea that 
the Spaniards were advancing upon them unawares, 
that they betook themselves to their ships immediately. 

It has been said that the inhabitants of the West- 
India Islands, previous to the arrival of the Spaniards, 
made use of no other light than that afforded by the 
insect we have been describing. 

When the fire-fly settles on the ground, it is eagerly 
caught at and devoured by the bull-frog: this has 
given rise to a curious but most cruel method of 
destroying these creatures. Red-hot pieces of char- 
coal are thrown towards the frogs in the dusk of the 
evening, which they leap at, and, eagerly swallowing, 
are burnt to death. 



ANECDOTB OF BDWARD THB SIXTH. 

Thv genuine |;oodnes8 of heart, and the mild and amiable 
manners of King Edward the Sixth, both before and after 
his accession to the throne, have been a theme of praise with 
historians, not less than his extraordinary desire and capa* 
city for the acquirement of learning, and the exemplary per- 
formance of all his duties. The generosity of his disposition 
is shown in the following anecdote, which, though relating a 
childish adventure, is nevertheless interesting, as it serves 
to illustrate the noble qualities of a prince who conferred 
additional dignity on his high station by the virtues of his 
mind, anc^ the propriety of his conduct. 

When he was five yet^rs old, his godfather, the celebrated 
Archbishop Cranmer, made him a present of a bureau of 
elaborate workmanship, containing a costly service of silver 
plate, consisting of dishes, plates, forks, spoons, and covers. 
The child was overjoyed at the gift : the various articles 
being new and polished, looked very splendid, and he testi- 
fied his satisfaction by repeated exclamations of delight. 
His valet, to impress him with the value and importance of 
the gift, observed : ** Your highness will be pleased to re- 
member, that although this beautiful plate is yours, it must 
be kept entirely to yourself; for if others are allowed to touch 
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it, it will be entirely spoiled.** ** Mjr good Hinbrook/' replied 
the prince mildly, ^ if no one can touch these things without 
spoiling them, how happens it that they have been given to 
me?" 

The prince» as if to show his disregard of the lesson of his 
domestic, caused a party of his young friends to be invited the 
next day to a feast which was set before them on the serviee 
of plate just presented to him. When the time came for their 
departure, he directed their attention to the plate which had 
all been replaced in the bureau, and which had from the 
first excited the admiration of his young companions ; re- 
questing each of his companions to take whatever article 
pleased him best, and to retain it as a mark of regard from 
himself. Some of his visitors, who were a few years older 
than he, were unwilling to take advantage of hit munift* 
cent disposition; but he enforced his request with such 
earnestness, that they could not refuse. '*You know," 
said he to them with a smile, *^ I am the king*s son, and 
can replace them at any time I please.** 

REFLECTIONS IN A CHURCH-TAftD 

Whsn in my travels I pass through a town or village which 
I have not seen, if I have sufficient leisure, the first place 
which I visit is uniformly the church -yard. The feeling 
that I am a stranger, that I know not the scenery, and that 
it knows not me, naturallv induces a sort of pensive medita- 
tion, which disposes me for that sojourn. I form certain 
estimates of the taste and moral feeling of the people from 
the forms and devices of the slabs and monuments , and the 
order in which the consecrated ground is kept The inscrip- 
tions are ordinarily in too bad taste to claim much interest) 
though there are few church-yards that cannot show some 
monuments which, by their eccentric variation f^m the rest, 
mark individuality of character. But this is a matter of 
trifling interest compared with the throng of remembrances 
and anticipations that naturally crowd upon the spirit of a 
stranger in such a place. Youth with ite rainbow and its 
fresh afifeotions ; mature age with its ambitious projects ; old 
age in the midst of children ; death in the natal spot, or in 
the house of the stranger; eternity with ita dim and iliimit* 
able mysteriousness;— these shadowy images, with their 
associated thoughts, pass through the mind, and return 
like the guests at an inn. While I look up towards the 
rolling clouds, and the sun walking his unvarying path 
along the firmament, how natural the reflection, that they 
will present the same aspect, and suggest the same refleo** 
tions— that the trees will stand forth in their foliage* and 
the hills in their verdure, to him who comet after me, when I 
shall have taken my place with the unconscious sleepers 
about me I Here is the place to reflect upon the folly and 
the guilt of human hatred and revenge, ambition and 
avarice, and the million puerile projects and cares that are 
incessantly overclouding the sunshine of existence. The 
heart cannot but be made better by occasional communion 
with these tenants of the narrow house, where 
Each waits the other's license to disturb 
The deep, unbroken silence.— —fuMT* 



THE QUAGGA. (Equn$ tU9ff§:] 

Afar in the desert I love to ride 

With the silent Bush-boy alone bv my side, 

Away, away from the dwellinn of men, 

By the wild deer's haunt and ihe buflfklo*s gitn 

Bv valleys remote where the oribi plan; 

Where the gnoo, the Razelle, and the nartebeest gitie^ 

And the ^emsbok andgland unhunted recline 

By the skirts of gray forests o'ergrown with wild vine { 

And the elephant browses at peace in his wood ; 

And the river-horse gambols unscared in lh<3 flood; 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the vley, where the wild ass is drinking his ftU. 

- TaiMOLr. 

The Quagga, or Qaakknh, is an animal inhabiting the 
extensive plains of Soathern Africa, and bearing a 
considerable resemblance to the xebra. There is 
another animal found in the same region, called by 
the Dutch the wildepaard, and by the Hottentots dauw ; 
and Mr. Burchell has given the following distinctive 
characters to know one from anotber of four animals^ 
bearing some resemblance to each other, and belong- 
ing to the horse genus : — the 088 has generally a single 
stripe across the shoulders; the quag g a has man^ 



such marks on the head and forepart of the body ; 
the tehra is covered with stripes over the head and 
the whole of the body except the legs; and the mlde 
paard (wild horse)^ is striped oyer every part, even 
down to the feet. 

The quagga is that species to which the present 
paper wUl chiefly refer, A full-grown quagga is ge- 
nerally about four feet higb at the withers. The 
head and neck are deep blackish*brown, striped with 
grayish-white lines, transverse upon the cheeks, but 
longitudinal on the temples and forehead, and forming 
triangles between the mouth and eyes *. the other parts 
of the body are of a clearer brown, paler beneath, and 
almost white upon the belly. There are so many 
points of resemblance between the quagga and the 
sebra, that the earlier travellers in Africa confounded 
one with the other, and even considered them to be 
identical; but later observers have seen sufBoient 
reason for considering them as different species ; for, 
besides the difference in the stripes with which they 
are marked, the quagga is inferior in sisK to the sebnu 
There is a very marked difference between the colour 
of the two sexes among the quaggas, that of the male 
being far more vivid than of the female. 

The more solitary regions in the southern parts of . 
Africa are the haunts of this beautiful animal. They 
are of a sociable disposition, and, in a state of wild- 
ness, herd in troops of a hundred or more together; 
and it is observed that though they inhabit the same 
deserts as the zebra, they never associate with that 
species. When Mr. Burchell was travelling over the 
wild wastes of Africa, his stock of provisions being 
rather loWi he ordered one of his servants to go out and 
endeavour to capture some animal that might be fit for 
food. The man returned after having shot a quagga $ 
and as the Hottentots praised its excellence as meat, 
Burchell ordered a steiJL to be broiled for his dinner. 
Novelty and the curiosity attending the event tended 
to influence the opinion formed on the occasion, for 
Mr. Burchell considered it> at the time, as being good 
and palatable, as being tender, and possessing a taste 
midway between that of beef and mutton. He made 
several meals from the same quagga, but never after- 
wards, from choice, partook of the flesh of this animal 
when other food was near. Mr. Burchell well ob- 
serves, that it was the misleading influence of pre- 
judice and habit, that prevented him from afterwards 
considering this as a regular article of food 5 allowing 
himselfi merely because ha viewed this meat as horse- 
flesh, to n^ocl (bod which was really good and whole- 
soms, To Dsrions accustomed to the flesh of oxen 
and sboepi tnal of th« ouaggt possesses this dlsadvan- 
tage» that th« Ihl Is rather yellow and oily and has a 
very strong smell. The flesh is, however, highly 
esteemed bf the HottentotSi whose tastes are by no 
means delicate. 

The quaggas are very bold and determined, when 
roaming over their native plains. One traveller tells 
us that, towards the latter part of a day's journey, 
he met a troop of quaggas, one of which was hit in 
the haunch by a shot from one of the party. The 
animal nevertheless attempted to flee, and bit violently 
when they went up to secure him. Although they 
were desirous to spare their powder and shot as much 
as possible, yet, in order to secure him, they were 
obliged to fire at him a second time; for all attempts 
to come near him were vain, and manifestly not to 
be made without danger. When killed, he was im- 
mediately cut up by the Hottentots who accompanied 
the party, and stowed away in the travelling waggons 
as a store of provisions for future days. 

Travellers have more than once had opportunities 
of observing, that the q^ag^a.^agltbe^tnch^Me^^ 
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frequently to be found in company, or at least at no 
great -distance apart While Professor Lichtenstein 
^as journeying over the African plains^ he perceived 
a narrow path which seemed to have been trodden by 
ostriches. This path he followed for some time, and 
on turning the angle of a neighbouring hill, be espied 
a flock of about thirty of these gigantic birds, and 
behind them a troop of quaggas amounting to not less 
than eighty or a hundred. As he approached them 
the ostriches caught sight of him and immediately 
took to flight, and were followed instinctively by the 
quaggas. He remarks, that however different these 
animals may be In their habits, they have a great 
attachment to each other, which seems to arise from 
this circumstance, — ^that the quaggas follow the 
ostriches because the latter, by being able to see to a 
great distance, can more readily detect the approach 
of danger or the proximity of food ; and, on the other 
hand, the smell of the quagga attracts great numbers 
of large beetles of a peculiar kind, which are a dainty 
food to the ostriches. Burchell had also opportuni- 
ties of observing the tendency which these animals 
have to associate together, as if for mutual assistance. 
Some few instances have been known of the possi- 
bility of domesticating the quagga. Lichtenstein saw 
one feeding in a meadow in company with several 
horses : he suffered himself readily to be stroked and 
caressed by the people about him; but his spirit of 
freedom was not yet so far subdued as to suffer 
them to ride him. Another traveller, while riding on 
horseback, saw a young quagga foal coming towards 
him, having just lost its mother. The little animal 
suffered itself to be led to a cattle-pound, where it 
remained as quiet and tame as a common foal; the 
presence of men seeming to give it no uneasiness. 
Hopes were entertained of bringing it up tame; and it 
was accordingly suckled by a mare; but the poor little 
thing died in about ten days, owing, as some of the 
Hottentots said, to its pining for the loss of its mother; 
but, as others thought, to the disincUnation of the 
mare to afford it sufficient milk, or to the milk being 
unwholesome for it. It is the opinion of competent 
persons, however, that many wild animals, if taken 
very young, may be reared by suckling them under 



such domestic animals as belong to the same genns, 
or even to the same order; and although the natural 
wildness or ferocity of their nature cannot be wholly 
subdued by such nurture; yet they would become 
accustomed to confinement and to the presence of 
men; by which means an opportunity would be 
affbi^ed for discovering many particulars of their 
history, which can never be known by merely viewing 
them in their wild state. That the quagga is capable 
of being brought to a docile state is proved by the 
fact, that a few years ago a curricle drawn by a pair 
of these animals was frequently seen during the gay 
season in Hyde Park. 

Mr. Burchell once observed the beautiful skin of 
one of these animals, which had been formed into a 
tanning-vat, supported by four stakes on a frame, to 
which its edges were bound by thongs in such a 
manner, that the middle, hanging down, formed a 
capacious basin. It was filled with a liquid, in which 
lay a quantity of the bark of karro-thom, and toge- 
ther with it a number of sheep- skins, first deprived 
of the hair, were placed to steep: this bark contains 
a considerable portion of the tanning principle, and 
imparts a reddish colour to the leather. The sheep - 
leather, thus tanned, is made use of in many parts of 
the Hottentot country for the fabrication of trousers 
and other articles of dress. 

We cannot, in the present article, enter into a de- 
scription of the zebra: this we shall do at some 
future period; but we may just mention one or two 
points of difference between that animal and the 
quagga, in addition to those relating to colour, which 
we have before detailed. The true zebra is exclusively 
confined to mountainous regions, from which it rarely 
if ever descends; but the quagga and the wilde paard 
are found in the extensive plains with which Southern 
Africa abounds. The two last-named animals have 
ears and tails resembling those of the horse, while 
the zebra is in those respects more like the ass. The 
quagga is stronger than the mule, lives hardily, and 
is seldom out of flesh ; but the zebra has much more 
of the meagre and bony appearance of the ass. The 
cut which illustrates this article certainly conveys the 
idea of a stout-built and muscular animal. 
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CHRIST-CHURCH, HANTS. 




KOKTH TKAV8XPT OF CHKXST-CHUSCU. 



Christ-church is situated on the southern coast of 
Hampshire, near the head of the bay, or haven of 
Christ*charch, which opens to the sea about a mile 
and a half below the town. This bay is formed by, the 
junction of two considerable rivers, the Avon and the 
Stour, which, deriving their origin from different parts 
of Wiltshire and Somersetshire, flow in a devious 
course to Christ*church, and include all the ancient 
parts of the town within their point of confluence. 
Hence, in the Saxon times, this district was named 
Tweon-ea, or the peniiuulated district between the two 
streams : afterwards it was called Tipynham-bourne, and 
in Doomsday Book it is found written Thuinam. The 
place had the name of Christ-church bestowed upon 
it at a subsequent period, after the dedication of the 
Priory-church to Christ the Saviour. 

Some traces of a Aoman occupation h«ve been 

Vol. XVH. 



found in the vicinity of Christ-church; and it is 
thought to have been the site of a marine villa of 
some Roman officer, when the small exploratory camp 
at St. Catherine's Hill, near the town, was garrisoned 
by Roman soldiers. 

A charter was granted to the town of Twynham 
by King Athelstan, about a.d. 930$ and the old 
Priory-church was originally dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity: but this latter, having been consecrated to 
Christ, after it was rebuilt in the Anglo-Norman age, 
was then styled " Christ-church at Twynham," or 
more briefly " Christ-church," by which name the 
town likewise then became generally known. 

This place is first mentioned in history, in the 
account, given by the Saxon chronicler, of the contest 
for the crown between Edward the Elder and his 
kinsman. Ethel wald. in 901. This latter captured. 
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and for soma little time held posseMtoa of, Tweonea^ 
or Twynhftm. 

Before the reign of dueen Blizaheth^ the bnrgeitea 
of Christ- church seldom answered the writ of cam- 
moDs for sending members to parliament, on account 
of the expense attendant thereon. Between the 13th 
year of Queen Elizabeth's reign^ and the reign of 
William the Fourth^ two members were regularly re- 
turned 3 but now only one member is sent to serve in 
parliament. 

The manor and estates of Christ-church have been 
in different hands at different times j — at one time with 
the crown, at other times in the possession of its favour- 
ites 5 but the origin and early history of the Priory 
OF Christ-church are entirely unknown; and 
althongh it may be reasonably presumed that it was 
founded by the West Saxons in the seventh century, 
soon after the introduction of the order of St Augus- 
tine into this kingdom, yet there are no records of the 
Saxon times extant, relating to its establishment. The 
earliest documentary evidence concerning it, is con* 
tained in the Doomsday-Book. In the reign of King 
Stephen, the canons of the priory, twenty In number, 
were transmuted from $t€uUir to reffUlw canons ) the 
former being priesu who were not bound by monastic 
rules; and the latter being monks of the order of 
St. Augustine. 

Vt the general dissolution of the monasteries, the 
priory was surrendered to the king's commissioners in 
the year 12>39) when pensions for life were assigned 
to the prior and his brethren. Soon after, Henry the 
Eighth granted the immediate site of the priory and 
its precinct, to certain persons for a consideration ; 
since which time the priory-estate has had various 
possessors. Fragments of the priory- walls are still 
standing, and of the oastle-keep« which are more than 
ten.feet thick, and in the Norman style. 

In the year 1540» the site and entire fabric of the 
priory church, with all its appurtenances, together 
with the church- yard. Were, at the intercession of the 
wardens and other persons, granted by the king to the 
wardens and inhabitants of Christ-church, for ever; 
to be occupied and used as the parish -church of all 
the parishioners. By the same grant, which has un- 
doubtedly been the means of preserving the church 
from the destruction that has befallen the other build- 
ings of the priory, the wardens and inhsbitants of the 
town were constituted *' one body, to have a perpetnall 
succession, and to be able and capable in law.*' This 
constitution was afterwards confirmed by James the 
First 

The nave, or body, of the priory- church bad been 
appropriated for the purpose of parochial worship for 
many centuries before the Reformation, as was 
customary in naost of the large religious foundations; 
whilst the choir, or chancel, was preserved for the 
prior and canons. Great attenticm and care were in 
former ages lavished upon the architectural beauties 
of the priory-church. 

This edifice, which, equally in its extent and arrange- 
ment, as in its principal details, exhibits all the mag- 
nificence of a caihedral, stands on a pleasant, slightly- 
elevated spot, near the south-western extremity of the 
town, at the head of Christ-church Bay. From the 
leads, both of the tower and roof, it commands ,a 
most beautiful prospect, seaward, over the bay, Hen- 
gistbUry Head, the English Channel, and the western 
parts of the Isle of Wight; and on the land-side, of 
the rich meadows surrounding the town, watered by 
the sinuous streams of the Avon and the Stour; of 
St. Catherine's Hill, and of a widely-spread reach of 
country, extending over great part of the New Forest. 

In iu general design this church comprehends a | 



nave and aisles ; a tnmitpt, repreeented in oar frontis- 
piece, with chapels projecting eastward; a choir and 
iu aisles; a Lady-chapel; a western tower, and a 
capacious north porch. Much variety and gprandeur, 
intelligence and taste, are displayed in its architecture; 
the Norman part being the undoubted work of 
Bishop Flambard (who hved in the time of William 
Rufus,) and his successsors in the deanery. For a 
very long period this church, notwithstanding the 
highly interesting character of its architecture, under- 
went great dilapidation, and suffered from extreme 
neglect ; scarcely anything being done to it, except 
obliterating its sculpture by thick coatings of white- 
wash, and blocking up the windows, instead of re- 
pairing them. But during the course of the present 
century the church has been cleansed and greatly re- 
paired ; being thus brought back more to its original 
character. So much white*wash had been laid upoa 
the interior of the church that, in the year 1810, the 
scrapings of it alone were sold for five goineaa, to be 
used as manure I 

Within an embellithed nidhei over the window of 
the tower, is a fulKsized eAgy of our Saviour^ his 
brow being encircled with a crown of thon&s, and his 
right side marked by a triangular denti repreeenting 
the spear- wound; the right hand sustains a cross, and 
the left hand is upraised as in the act of benediction. 

The present site of the ohnroh, and iu dedication 
to Christ, resulted, according to an old monkish 
legend, from the personal Interference of the Saviour. 
The foundations of this church were origlnallv laid on 
an adjacent eminence, called St. Catherine's Hill; but 
all the labour was in vain ; for whatever materials had 
been placed there during the day^ were found next 
morning removed to the present situation. Perseve- 
rance was useless, and it was, therefore, determined 
to erect the church upon the spot which had been 
thus supernaturally indicated. The building wns 
proceeded with: but It was noticed that its progress 
was furthered by the labours of one workman more 
than the number engaged,^^nd that this workman 
never appeared at the times of refreshment and receipt 
of wages! By his assistance, everything prospered 
until the fabric wss nearly completed ; when, on rais- 
ing a large beam to a particular situation in the roof, 
where it was intended to be 6xed, it was found to be 
too short by a foot; no remedy appearing, jmd the 
night coming on, the embarrassed workmen retired to 
their dwellings. On returning to the church the 
ensuing morning, they became speechless with sur- 
prise, on discovering that the beam had not only been 
placed in its right position, but was actually a foot 
longer than was requisite ! On recovering the use of 
their t<mgue8, it was agreed, that no other than our 
Saviour could have thus assisted them ; — and hence 
the edifice was dedicated to Christ. The miraculous 
beam was long pointed out as an object of wonder to 
occasional visitants; but, during the late alterations, the 
opening through which it could be seen, was closed up. 

We quote the following architectural description 
of the North Transkpt, which is the subject of our 
frontispiece, from Mr. Ferrey's "Antiquities of Christ- 
Church,*' to which work we have been considerably 
indebted for this article. The description may be 
taken as a little supplement to the '* Brief History of 
Architecture," given in some recent numbers of this 
work*. 

Although many alterations have been made in the origi- 
nal masonry of the north division of the transeot, it must 
still be regarded as a very eurious, and probsbly unique, 
example of Norman architectural doooratioa. On the west 
side there are remains of semi-circular arches, with the 

• See Saturday Uagatine, Ko8i4g7, 608, OfT/^ 

L^igitized by V-- '^^ '^^ V IV- 
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Itrge billet>inouMing ; and at tha north-weat angle, columnar 
pilasters of a peculiar obaracter are carried up to above half 
the height of the elevation. An interlaced series of small 
round arches, (surmounted by a billeted string-course,) ex- 
tends along the lower portion of the north end, the central 
Krt beini; %'aried by an inserted pilaster, cora|KMed of a 
IMosenge, Hanked' by two semi-columns: the spandrils 
and intervening surfaces are chequered with the fish-scale 
ornament. But the most interesting specimen of the Nor- 
man work is the circular staircase turret; which projects 
towards the north-east, and which progressively exhibits, 
first, a series of five intersected semicircular arches, 
rising from small columns, and enriched with the fi-h- 
scale and billet-mouldings; seeondly, a billeted string- 
course, aurmounted by five small arehes springing from 
double columns; thirdly, a diamond-shaped net-work, or 
rope-like reticulated division, crowned by a chevron, or zig- 
zag string course; and fourthly, five small arches, similar 
to the others, but the shafts of which are gone ; as are, also, 
two of those of the lower series. Other vestiges of the an- 
cient work are apparent on the eastern side, which had, 
originally, a semieircular termination; but this has been 
altered into two small chapels in the pointed style. The 
large pointed*arch window in the upper story of the north 
end is also an insertion of after-times. Though the ground 
has been much raised, the arches of two windows are vet 
open, which admitted light into the ancient crypt, below this 
part of the transept: the crypt itself is closed up. 

Our limits scarcely allow vis to enter into further 
partictdara; but we cannot refrain firom noticing some 
of the curiosities of by-gone days^ connected with 
this ancient edifice. 

On ' the backs, arms, and Jamba of the ancient 
stalls and under-seats of the priory establishment, 
there is a profusion of carving in alto and bas-relief, 
including many representations of a grotesque and 
satirical character, which are supposed to refer to the 
selfish arts of the mendicant friars, who began to 
establish themselves in England in the thirteenth 
century. Of this description, in particular, are two 
specimens on the sonth aide i the first of which exhi- 
bits a bog in a cowl, with his feet resting on the edge 
of a pulpit, preaching to a flock of geese^ who appear 
eagerly listening to his dbcourse, whilst, on a small 
stool behind the pulpit, a cock officiates as clerk 5 — 
the other is a zany, or posture-master, said to repre- 
sent the people at large, turning up his legs backward, 
as though in the display of nis art, whilst a dog, 
taking advantage of his foUy^ is devouring the con- 
tents of his porridge-pot. 

Among the panelled carvinss at the back of the 
stalls, and which seem to be of subsequent introduc- 
tion to the original carved-work, are various medal- 
lion-like heads, or masks ; some of which are altogether 
grotesque, or fanciful, whilst others are conjectured to 
be both of a satirical and a political character. The 
latter are supposed to refer to the times of Henry the 
Seventh, ana the unsuccessful attempts made to dis- 
possess him of the throne. 

It is extremely probable that the various caricatures 
just alluded to, are selcbm, if ever, noticed, except by 
the antiquary, or other curious visitant. They may, 
therefore, do but little harm^ but we cannot avoid 
remarking that the existence of burlesque ornaments 
in connexion with an edifice devoted to the solemn 
and immediate service of the Deity, is so utterly out 
of keeping, that, though they may be regarded, for 
the most part, as mere Byuibs let off at Romish prac- 
tices and devices, they had been better removed long 
ago, but preserved elsewhere for the inspection of 
those who love to examine the productions of the 
men of '* oLien tjme." 



PaxsuiliNa self-confldenoe is the badge of ignorance and 
the curse of fools. It is the bumble privilege of the wise 
alone to doubt : and they who know the most are always 
the most sensibia bow Htue the most enlightened know.— - 
BuRNxr. 



ALUM AND ALUM-WORKS. 
I. 



The question, "What's in a name?*' has often been 
asked, as if the name attached to an article or a 
substance were of no import. Perhaps its import is 
but small, when we all agree as to the identity of the 
substance to which it is applied ; but when a par- 
ticular name has been employed in past times, and 
we are not certain that the application thereof was 
quite the same as at the present day, a fertile source 
of discussion arises. These remarks are in a great 
measure applicable to the substance to which the 
name of alum is applied ; we will therefore briefly 
trace its history, with a view of determining how far 
it was known to the ancients. 

The Romans were acquainted with a substance 
called alumen; and many writers have been ready 
enough to infer that this roust have been the sub- 
stance now called alum. It has been ascertained, 
however, that this substance was a vitriolic earth 
which was formed in hiines. Beckmann, in account- 
ing for the ease with which this earth might be 
mistaken for alum, says . — 

Alum and vitriol are neutral salts, or, to speak more 
correctly, saline substances, which have av^ry close affinity. 
Both contain the same acid, called the vitriolic, both have a 
strong astringent quality, and on this account are ollen 
comprehended under the common name of styptic salu. 
Both are also not only found in the same places, but are 
firequently obtained from the same minerals; and both can 
be sometimes employed in the like manner, aud for the 
same purposes. 

The advance of chemical knowledge, since the time 
when Beckmann wrote, has made some changes in 
the nomenclature employed in descriptions of this 
kind ; but the fact which he endeavours to prove 
seems to be borne out by collateral circumstances. 
Alum- works are nowhere mentioned by the classical 
writers j nor is there any allusion to establishments 
bearing^ any relation thereto, except one existing in 
Spain, where blue vitriol was made by a process of 
boiling. The c/um spoken of by the Roman^ writers 
appears to have been a natural product, and therefore 
much more likely to resemble a vitriolic earth than 
true alum. 

But there are other writers among the modems 
who do not assent to Beckmann's opinion, but think 
that the tAumn of the ancients was the almm of the 
naodems. Leaving this discussion, therefore, we pro- 
ceed to state, that the alumen ,of the Romans was 
very aerviceable both in medicine and in the art of 
dyeing. They procured it from various parts of the 
world; but Egypt seems to have been the place 
from whence the best was obtained ; and it is men« 
tioned by Herodotus, that when the people of 
Delphos, after losing their temple by fire, were 
collecting a contribution in order to rebuild it, 
Amasis king of Egypt sent them a thousand talents 
of alum. The island of Melos, in the Grecian 
Archipelago, was also mentioned by Pliny, Celsus, 
Diodorus Sicnlus, and others, as a place whence 
excellent alUm was obtained | and the statement that 
the alumen of the ancients was only a vitriolic earth, 
seems to be borne out by the fact, that in the grottoes at 
Melos, a natural vitriol has been found in later tiroes 
by Toumefort and Matthews. Many of the islands 
and countries of the Mediterranean, such as Li pari, 
Stromboli, and Sardinia, appear to have produced 
the so-called alum ; and it is said ta have been so 
plentiful at Lipari at one period, that the duty im- 
posed on it brought a considerable revenue to the 
Romans. 

Among the many purposes to which the alum of 
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the ancientg wfts applied, was that of rendering 
w(K)den buildings partially fire-proof. It is related 
by Aulus Gellias, that Archelaus^ one of the generals 
of Mithridates, washed a wooden tower with a solu- 
tion of alnm^ and thus rendered it so far capable of 
resisting fire, that all Sylla*s attempts to set it in 
flames proved abortive. 

The preceding details relate wholly to the sub- 
stance called by the ancients alumen ; but, for the 
reasons above stated there is strong ground to believe 
that that substance did not correspond with what we 
now call alum. The earliest certain information which 
we have concerning alum can be traced to about the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. It appears to have 
been first known from its beneficial use in the art of 
dyeing, by fixing the dye-stuff to the woven materials, 
and rendering the tints more brilliant ; and as the 
finest dyes were undoubtedly produced in the East, 
it appears probable that we may attribute the dis- 
covery and first use of alum to the Orientals. The 
use of this substance appears to have made its way 
from the East to the Levant ; and the Italians for a 
long period purchased their alum from the Turks, 
after the latter had gained possession of the Greek 
islands in the Levant. But there were strong 
religious differences between the Christians and the 
Turks, and as the latter had extensive views of conquest 
throughout Eastern Europe, it grieved the Christians 
to be obliged to purchase alum, and the other 
materials for dyeing, from them ; and the Italians, 
by discovering aluminous minerals in their own 
country, and by learning the mode of preparation 
in the Turkish alum-works, gradually acquired the 
means of preparing alum in Italy. The manufacture, 
having thus taken a turn, flowed so successfully in 
the new channel, that many of the Turkish alum- 
works were abandoned. 

It was said by some writers, that the Italians 
acquired the art of making alum at Rocca, in Sjnria, 
and that from this circumstance, the new substance, 
in order to distinguish it from the alumen of the 
ancients, was called alum di Roeea ; and that from 
th^mce sprang the the French ohm de rocke, and the 
English rock alum. Other writers, however, are of 
opinion, that these appellations result from the 
words rQcea or rock, alluding to the rocky source 
whence the aluminous substance is obtained. 

An alnm-work existed near Smyrna in the fifteenth 
century; and Ducas, who resided on the spot, has 
given a description, rather minute for the age in which 
it was written, of the mode of manufacture pursued 
there. It appears, that an aluminous kind of stone, 
found on a neighbouring mountain, was collected, 
calcined by means of fire, and then reduced to grains 
by being thrown into water. The water, mixed with 
the sand, was put into the vessel, and a little more 
water being added to it, and the whole being made to 
boil, the grains became liquefied, and a sediment of a 
twofold nature was produced $ viz., a crystalline cake, 
which was preserved, and earthy impurities, which 
were thrown away. The cake was afterwards suffered 
to dissolve in vessels for four days $ at the end of 
which time, the alum was found in crystals around 
their edges, and the bottoms of them were also 
covered with fragments of a like nature. The re- 
maining liquor, which at the end of four days did not- 
coagulate or harden, was poured into a kettle, and, by 
a similar process to that before observed^ an inferior 
kind of alum was produced. 

Alum-works appear to have been first constructed 
in Italy about the middle or latter end of the fifteenth 
century. It is said that one Bartholomew Ferdix, a 
Genoese merchant, learned the art of preparing alum 



while travelling in Syria ; and that after he had re« 
turned to Italy, journeying on one occasion to the 
little island of Ischia, he saw several rocks formed 
apparently of |hesame substance as that from whence 
the Syrians obtained their alum : he co^ected some 
fragments, and having calcined them, was enabled 
to produce from them very excellent alum. A some- 
what similar account is given of the origin of the 
celebrated alum-works at Tolfa, the oldest now carried 
on in Europe. John de Castro resided at Constanti- 
nople, as a trader in Italian cloths and dye-stuffs, and 
made himself acquainted with the mode of boiling 
alum. He was there when the city fell into the 
hands of the Turks ; and after this unfortunate event, 
by which he lost all his property, he returned io his 
own country. Pursuing there his researches in na- 
tural history, he found • in the neighbourhood of 
Tolfa, a plant which he had observed growing in great 
abundance in the aluminous districts of Asia: from 
this he conjectured, that the soil in which this grew, 
might also be of an aluminous nature. The estate of 
Tolfa was in the possession of the family of Frangipani; 
and when De Castro communicated his surmises to 
the owner, the soil was analyzed, and a rich store of 
alum obtained from it. The pope claimed the mineral 
treasure as belonging to the apostolic see: this, how- 
ever, Frangipani resisted, and a series of contests 
ensued, in which the sword was used as an arbiter. 
At length, however, the Pope wasL willing to purchase 
the estate of Tolfa and its mineral riches, for the sum 
of sixteen thousand gold crowns. The possession of 
this alum-mine on the part of the Christians was 
deemed a matter of great importance, since there had 
been annually transmitted to Turkey, as large a sum 
as three hundred thousand gold crowns for alum, to 
be used in dyeing. 

After this period alum-works were erected in 
various places; for as De Castro had proved the 
existence of aluminous earth in one part of Italy, it 
was natural that researches should be made in other 
parts, with a view of discovering other specimens of 
the same rock. Alum- works were ' erected at Vola- 
terra in 1458, by a Genoese, named Antonius; but 
the supply of material appears to have been speedily 
exhausted at that spot. But in whatever part of Italy 
the alum- works Were erected, the Pope soon contrivecl 
to become the possessor of them, either by purchase 
or through intimidation. He then endeavoured, by 
every method possible, to prevent foreigners from 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of the art of boiling 
alum; and at the same time found means, by enter- 
ing into commercial treaties with other nations, and 
by the use of his spiritual authority, to extend the 
commerce in this article. The price was raised from 
time to time, and it at length because so high, that 
foreigners could purchase this salt at a cheaper rate 
in Spain, and even by sending to Turkey for it ; but 
the Pope issued bulls, excommunicating any persoa 
who should use any other than Roman alum ; and 
he endeavoured to induce others to fail in with his 
views, by announcing that he would set apart the in- 
come arising from his alum-works to the prosecutioa 
of a war against the infidels. 

But these humiliating restrictions on the freedom 
of European commerce were not likely to be sub- 
mitted to for a continuance. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, alum-works were established near 
Cartbagena in Spain: in 1554 others commenced at 
Oberkaufungen, near Hesse; in 1558, at Commotau, 
in Bohemia; in 1563,' at Lower Laugenau; and a 
ew years afterwards, at Dieben, Dippoldiswalda, 
Lobenstein, and numerous other places. 

The first alum-work erected in England, was that 
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at Gisboroagb, in Yorkshire, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is said by Pennant, that these works 
were established by Sir Thomas Chaloner, who observ- 
ing the trees to be tinged with an unusual colour, 
su8pecte(^ that there must be some peculiar mineral 
contained in the soil; and on examination he found 
the soil to be strongly aluminous. As there were no 
persons in England familiar with the mode of extract- 
ing alum from the soil, Sir Thomas enticed over 
some persons from the Pope's alum-^orks near 
Rome: this proceeding drew down anathemas and 
excommunications from the Pope; but they were 
not able to prevent the spread of alum-works in the 
various countries. During the last century the in- 
fluence of the papal see over the commerce of Europe 
greatly declined, and alum-works were established 
wherever the nature of the soil offered advantages for 
so doing. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of the esta- 
blishment of alum-works, we shall, in another article, 
notice the chemical properties of the substance, and 
the modes of preparing it from the earth with which 
it is combined. 



THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 



Snail Ticwless aeronaat, th:it by the line 

Of go8sain«r suspended, in mid air 

Float'st on a sunbeam. Livmg atom, where 
Ends thy breeze-guided voyage ? With what design 
In ether dost thon launch thy form minute. 

Mocking the eye 1 Alas! before the veil 
Of denser clouds shall hide thee, the pursuit 

Of the keen swift may end thy fairy •sail! 
Thus on the golden thread that fancy weaves, 

Buoyant as Hope's illusive flattery breathes. 
The young and visionary poet leaves 

Life*s doll realities, while seven-fold wreaths 
Of rainbow-light around his head. revolve; 
Ah ! soon at Sorrow*s touch the radiant dreams dissolve 

Mrs. C. Smttb. 



The inhabitants of cities and of large towns have in 
many instances little opportunity or even inclination 
for remarking the various wonderful phenomena of 
nature which present themselves nnsought to the 
notice of country- people. Not one, however, of our 
most incurious citizens could witness the astonishing 
appearance occasionally produced by the agency of 
the little Gossamer Spider without surprise and admi- 
ration, or without being led to make some inquiries 
on the subject. 

On a fine autumnal day the surface of the earth is 
sometimes covered with webs of the finest texture : 
this is especially observable on fields of clover or 
vetches, where the whole crop is covered with a deli- 
cate veil, the manufacture of this most industrious 
little spider: and not only so; the air is also filled 
with floating webs, and what is called a " shower of 
gossamers" is not unfrequently seen to fall. The 
writer of this article has witnessed but one of these 
remarkable appearances, but in the writings of natu- 
ralists we find them spoken of, as often recurring in 
particular districts, and as being so constant daring 
autumn in Germany, as to be called ''the flying, or 
departing of summer." The appearance of gossamer 
webs in the fields is more frequent, and must have 
excited the attention of many of our readers, present- 
ing so extraordinary a spectacle as it does in the 
morning, when the sun is shining brightly on the 
brilliant dew-bespangled webs^ and producing a variety 
of beautiful hues. 

Learned naturalists busied t^heroselves in vain, at an 
early period, to account for the appearances of gossa- 
mer spiders. A very strange notion was at one time 
entertained^ that the webs were nothing more than dew, 



scorched by the 8un*3 rays. An opinion quite as absurd 
as this was held by one of the iirst fellows of the 
Royal Society, the celebrated Robert Hooke, who 
thus expresses it in his Micrographia : — 
Much resembling a cebweb, or a confused lock of these 
cylinders, is a certain white substance, which after a fogg 
may be observed to fly up and down the air ; catching seve- 
ral of these, and examining them with my m croscope, I 
found them to be much of the same form, looking most like 
a flake of worsted prepared to be spun, though by what 
means they should be generated and produced is not easily 
imagined : they were of the same weight, or very little 
heavier than air; and 'tis not unlikely, but that those great 
white clouds, that appear all the summer time may be of 
the same substance' 

In France, the gossamer- webs are called "fils, de la 
Vierge,*' and it was formerly the opinion of naturalists 
in that country, that they were composed of the 
cotton-like envelope in which the eggs of the coccus of 
the vine are secured. The first naturalists who dis- 
covered the true nature of these webs were Dr. Hulse 
and Dr. Martin Lister. From numerous observations 
made by these gentlemen, the fact became confirmed 
that the webs were the work of a spider, who had 
thus the means of constructing a kind of air-balloon, 
and of ascending to a great height in the air. 

Many of our readers may remember the account 
given by White, of Selbome, of a remarkable gossa- 
mer-shower which fell in his neighbourhood, but for 
the benefit of those who do not possess his interesting 
work, we here transcribe it: — 

On September the 2l8t, 1741, being then on a visit, and 
intent on field diversions, I rose before daybreak: when I 
came into the enclosures* I found the stubbles and clover- 
grounds matted all over with a thick coat of cobweb, in the 
meshes of which a copious and heavy dew hung so plenti- 
fully that the whole face of the country seemed, as it were, 
covered with two or three setting-nets, drawn one over 
another. When the dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes 
were so blinded and hood-winked that they could not pro- 
ceed, but were obliged to lie down, and scrape the encum- 
brances from their faces with their fore-feet; so that, find- 
ing my sport interrupted, I returned home, musing in my 
mind on the oddness of the occurrence. As the morning 
advanced the sun became bright and warm, and the day 
turned out one of those most lovely ones which no season 
but the autumn produoe«,-"<>loud]e8s, calm^ serene, and 
worthy of the south of France itself. About nine, an 
appearance very unusual began to demand our attention,—* 
a shower of cobwebs falling from very elevated regions, and 
continuing without interruption, till the close of the day. 
These webs were not single filmy threads, floating in the 
air in all directions, but perfect flakes or rags; some near 
an ineh broad, and five or six longy which fell withadefrree 
of velocity that showed they were considerably heavier than 
the atmosphere. On every side, as the observer turned his 
eyes, he might behold a continual sticcession of fVesh flakes 
falling into his sight, and twinkling like stars as they turned 
their sides towards the sun. Neither before nor after was . 
any such fall observed ; but on this day the flakes hung in 
trees and hedges so thick, that a diligent person sent out 
might have gaUiered baskets full. 

We might quote other acconnta, particularly one 
which lies before us of a remarkable fall of cobwebs 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, in 1826, which was 
so abundant that 

Every tree, lamp-post, or other projecting body, had arrested 
a portion of the gossamer, and persons walking in the fields 
had their shoes completely covered with it, while its floating 
fibres came in contact with the face in all directions. &c. 

It is not our purpose, however, to extend our 
account of gos^mer showers, but rather to inquire 
into the habits of the spider which is the cause of all 
these wonders, and to lay before our readers the most 
reasonable answers which have been given to the 
questions which naturally present themselves to the 
mind in connexion with the subject 

The small gossamer spider {Aranea obtectrix) has 
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ft sbtning body of a dark-brown colour, and reddish- 
brown, temi -transparent legs; though of very small 
8ize» yet it appears that wheo full grown, it is too 
heavy to take aeronautic excursions : these flights are 
therefore performed by half •grown insects, which arc 
about the size of a small pin's head. The vast num- 
bers of these insects that must be congregated in a 
single field ere it can become veiled with cobwebs in 
the manner we have described, are quite incalculable, 
and when we remember that the webs are often ex- 
tended over a space, many miles in extent, the sub- 
ject becomes still more surprising. So prodigious are 
their numbers, that every stalk of straiir in a stubble- 
field, and every stone and clod of earth, swarms with 
them. Dr. Starck found twenty or thirty on each 
•ingle straw, and in the course of half an hour he 
collected 2000 of these little creatures, though, in 
consequence of their readiness to take slarm, it was 
difficult to secure them. 

The object which the Gossamer Spider has in view 
fad constructing its web on the surface of the stubble, 
elover, he, has been diflTerently stated. Comparing 
the gossamer with other spiders, we might suppose 
that its nets were spread to entrap insects as they rise 
from the plants they infest, to take their flighto in the 
air. But this supposition la contradicted by the ex- 
periments of Dr Starck, who watched the proceedings 
of these spiders through a large glass, which he kept 
on turf. He saw the ipiders produce their webs in 
the usual manner, but could never observe them 
attempting to catch or eat the flies and gnaU which 
were purposely Introduced, and even entongled in the 
meshes of their webs. They eagerly sucked up the 
water, with which the turf was occasionally sprinkled, 
and continued lively and active for the space of two 
months without other food. It has therefore been 
suggested by Kirby and Spence that the webs are 
designed for means of transportation from one furrow 
or blade of grass to another, and are likewise spread 
out to receive the dew, for which these little creatures 
show so much avidity. 

The next difficulty respects the ascent of the Gossa- 
aier Spider into the air, which seems to be effected by 
the insect raising up Its body and sending forth its 
threads, to be lengthened and carried by the breese 
till it is Itself enabled to float or sail on them in the 
air. What is the motive for this ascent? Is it, as 
generally supposed, in search of some congenial food 
that the young spiders betake themselves to the 
higher regions of the air, and show such eagerness in 
doing so? Or may they not, like anU and other 
insects, be prompted with a desire for migration, when 
their numbers have accumulated to an inconvenient 
extent in one situation? This last idea has occurred 
to the writer of this article as the most probable solu- 
tion of the question. 

The power by which the spider Is able to regulate 
Its movements in the air, and to ascend and descend 
at pleasure, is little understood. It has been asked 
whether they are possessed of any organ analogous 
to the natatory vesicles of fishes, which renders them 
buoyant or not, according to their will. The more 
probable Idea is that they send out their thieads at 
first till they are sufficiently long to counterpoise the 
weight of their bodies, and having traversed the re- 
gions of air in thii way, they finally descend by 
gathering up the threads In a closer mass, until the 
coils become heavier than the air, and then begin to 
fall with some rapidity. We cannot do better. In 
closing our brief account of these insects, than to 
adopt the words of Kirby and Spence : 

The fact. IhoUgh so well authenticated, is indeed strange 
and wonderful, and affords another proof of the extraor- 



dinary powers, unparalleled in the higher order of animals 
with which the Creator has gifted the insect world. Were 
indeed man and the larger animals, with their present pn>- 
pensities, similarly enduwed, the whole creation wuuld aoon 

go to ruin. But these almost miraculous power» in the 
ands of these little beings, only tend to keep ii in unler 
and beautv. Adorable is that wisdom, power, and good- 
nets, that has diatinguished these next to nothings by such 
peculiar endowments for our preservation, as, if given to 
the strong and mighty, would work our destruction. 



A MAGICIAN AND HIS MAN. 

That there should exist in this enlightened age per- 
sons who profess to believe in the power of magic, 
ia a convincing proof how much the marvellous is 
preferred by the ignorant, to the true principles of 
philosophy. The persons who now pretend to act 
upon Uie principle of divination, or by the art of 
magic, consist of knaves, who cheat the credulous for 
the sake of gain, and endeavour to impose upon others 
what they are too crafty to believe themselves. Pri- 
vate astrologers, who do not make a trade of their 
art, are, if not fools, persons whose weak minds are 
so susceptible as to mistake the phantoms of their 
disturbed imaginations for realities; and of this we 
have lately known an instance in a person who is not 
only considered saneon other subjects, but who actually 
holds a respectable rank in his profession. 

Having bent his mind upon raising a spirit, he 
procured certain herbs and drugs recommended for 
magical purposes, and shut himself up in a room ia 
the dead of the night. There he began to bum fumi- 
gating herbs, and to make the mysterious figures 
directed by his instruction-hook, until his imaginatioa 
was worked up to such a pitch as easily transformed 
one object into the appearance of another, to which the 
fumes of aromatic, smoke no doubt greatly contribu- 
ted. His servant, knowing that his master studied 
magic, and finding great preparations for some secret 
performance, had, with a very natural curiosity, con- 
trived to secrete himself in the room, instead of 
retiring to rest ; but when the lights were extinguished^ 
and the coloured flame of burning drugs threw a 
ghastly effect throughout the apartment and over the 
countenance of his roaster, he became so possessed 
by fear, and influenced by the fumes of the drugs, 
that, at the moment when his master expected to see 
a spectre, he, being no longer able to contain himself 
in his hiding-place, rose up slowly, and forgetting he 
was under a table, threw it over. 

In this confusion, he caught in a mirror the re- 
flection of his own face, to which the burning salts 
had given snch a cadaverous appearance, that he 
naturally mistook his own figure for a supernatural 
agent, and this so effectually worked on his imagina- 
tion that he leaped suddenly on a grand piano-forte, 
and broke it with a tremendous crash. This only 
heightened the fears of both master and man. The 
master, believing he had raised a spirit which he 
could not lay, wisely quitted the room, which gave 
his man an opportunity to escape to bed; where his 
disturbed imagination presented such dreadful appre- 
hensions to him that he became fevered and delirious, 
and in this state left his service, firmly believing in the 
power of magic. His master to this day seems con- 
vinced that he actually did raise a spirit, and to hir 
own want of knowledge how to appease the perturbed 
spirit, he persists in attributing the broken piano- forte, 
and the overthrow of some bronze figures.-^— /7ora 
Hitiarioa. 

The mind that cannot obtrude iu distresses on the ear of 

Sity, is formed to feel their poignancy the deepest* 
learoh tor such carefully, i^^,^(i«f9y^hefll4f^Ht|£s^ 
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PLYMOUTH AND DBVONPORT. 
IV. 
Plymouth is situated at about 218 miles from 
London, and^ as may be supposed from the details 
mrhich have already occupied our attention, possesses 
many of the features of an important town. 

Plymouth contains two parish churches, Saint 
Andrew's and Saint Charles's. St. Andrew's parish 
formerly included the whole of Plymouth, but the 
borough was divided into two parishes in 1640,-^ 
'the new parish, and the church belonging to it, 
being named in honour of King Charles the First. 
St. Andrew's Church is said to have been built as far 
back as the year ]29I> but the tower was built in 
the year 1440, at the expense of a Plymouth mer* 
chant. The general style of the architecture of the 
church is the early English: the tower, with the 
battlements and pinnacles at the top, is more decorated, 
and contains a peal of eight bells, one of which 
ireighs two tons and a half. Within' a few years, the 
interior of the church has been completely renovated, 
under the direction of Mr. Foulston, whose name is 
connected with many of the modern improvements in 
Plymouth and Devonport. No less a sum than 5000/. 
was expended in repairing and improving the church. 
There were originally side-galleries sustained by stone 
arches; but these have been removed to the ends of 
the transepts. At the east end is an elaborately- 
decorated altar-piece. A noble staircase of teak-wood 
was constructed within the lower story of the tower, 
to communicate with the organ-loft, and with the 
galleries of the charity-schools ; the space below forms 
a large parochial vestry-room. The pulpit, reading- 
desk, pews, sittings, &c, are all elegantly constructed 
of oak; and the general interior of the church is 
coloured in imitation of granite. 

St. Charles's Chapel has a spacious, but not hand- 
some interior. The spire is of Dartmoor granite, and 
being light and airy, forms a pleasing finish to the 
building. Among other places of worship in Plymouth 
is a chapel of ease to St Andrew's. This was built in 
1823, at the expense of four gentlemen of the town. 
The front, like that of St. Charles's Church, is of 
Dartmoor granite, and the interior fittings are tasteful 
and elegant. At the east end is a recess for the altar, 
separated from the body of the church by a lofty 
arch, springing from pilasters, and painted in imita- 
tion of porphyry, llie pulpit and reading-desk are 
constructed of polished oak, on a curious geometrical 
plan, after the Choragie monument of Lysicrates* 

One of the finest buildings In Plymouth is the 
Athenaaum. A society under this name was formed 
in 1812, but it was not till some years afterwards 
that the building was erected. The front is a Doric 
portico of four columns, the centre intercolumniation 
being wider than the others. The sides of the build- 
ing are plain beyond the returns of the portico, etcept 
that the entablature is continued along the whole 
length of the side. The portico is thirty-six feet in 
breadth. The principal part of the building is occu- 
pied by a fine hall or lecture-roomi where lectures 
are delivered once a week during the winter season. 
These lectures form only part of the object of the 
Plymouth Institution, which was established for the 
promotion of science, literature, and the fine arts. 
There are also a good museum, and a laboratory. 

The largest private building in Plymouth is one 
devoted to the double purpose of an hotel and a 
theatre. It is the property of the corporation, and 
presents a front 275 feet in length. The hotel is said 
to be unrivalled in external appearance by any hotel 
in London, or perhaps in the kingdom. On the 
ground-floor are the principal tayem-apartments, of 



the usual kind, the entrance to which is under an 
Ionic portico, fifty-nine feet in width. Besides the 
usual apartments forming part of a large hotel, there 
is a splendid series of assembly rooms, one of which 
measures seventy-six feet by forty, and is entered by 
three large folding* doors. The fittings up of all these 
apartmente are very elegant; and the general struc- 
ture of the building is much admired for the classical 
taste with which it has been designed. The theatre 
is leased out by the corporation. 

A Public Library was erected in Plymouth, about 
thirty years ago, under the direction of Mr. Foulston. 
Before this building was erected, a room in the guild- 
hall had been devoted to this purpose: but this being 
found to be too small, the present building was con- 
structed from a joint-stock fund. The stock of books 
amounu to six or seven thousand ; and the care of 
them is under a committee shareholders. 

The Plymouth Exchange is a capacious building, 
standing in Woolster Street, and the Royal Union 
Baths form an extensive and elegant range of build* 
ings. In connexion with the baths is a reservoir, 
capable of holding 2700 hogsheads, into which pure 
sea-water is conveyed by cast-iron pipes, nine inches 
in diameter, from Plymouth Sound. 

We have said that Plymouth is built principally 
round a little inlet of the sea called Sutton PooL 
The buildings immediately contiguous to the. water 
are public and private quays, shipwrights' yards, 
warehouses, and buildings connected with marl- 
time and commercial purauits. At the entrance are 
two pien of solid masonry, ninety feet apart, and 
dues are paid by all vesseLs.entering within these piere. 
Sutton Pool is the resort of fishing vessels, and like* 
wise of coasting vessels. The commodities imported 
into the pool, are chiefly these : coal, culm, timber, tar, 
iron, wines, spirits, Irish provisions, grocery, corn, 
fruit, glass, and earthenware. The exports, are prin* 
cipally lime, granite, metallic ores, slate, &c There 
is an ancient barbican at the western side of the pool, 
connected with the old fortifications; and at the time 
of the long siege to which we alluded in our firat 
article, the barbican was the scene of an incident 
which was thus described by an eye-witness : — 

One remarkable passage of God's providence to us, we 
must with thankfulness relate, remember, and acknowledge. 
After the town had been a long time besieged strictly, and 
no fresh victual, either flsh or tiesh, could be had, whereby 
the people were greviously punished; there came an infinite 
multitude of pilchards into the harbour, within the barbican* 
which the people took up with great ease in baskets; which' 
did not only refresh them for the present, but a great deal 
more were taken, preserved, and salted, whereby the poor 
got much money; such a passage has not happened before. 

The new Market-place of Plymouth is a commodi- 
ous spot, occupying about three acres of ground. The 
fairs, of which there are two annually, are held in the 
market*place, and consist of that heterogeneous mix- 
ture of business and pleasure which are often found 
in fairs. This market is a kind of joint.stock pro- 
perty, of which the mayor of Plymouth is an officer 
as clerk of the market. 

In the immediate vicinity of Plymoutb are the 
two small towns of Saltram and Plympton, which are 
reached by a new line of road over Lara Bridge, which 
crosses the river Plym. " Lara" is the name of a 
lake- like expanse near the mouth of the Plym, There 
used to be a communication across by means of a 
ferry, established by the Earl of Morley, the proprie- 
tor of a large amount of property near Plymouth. It 
was proposed, about seventeen years ago, to build a 
suspension-bridge here; but various circumstances 
prevented it; and ultimately an elegant bridge of five 
arches was constructed by Mr, J. M« Rendel of Ply- 
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month, and opened on the 14th of July, 1827> on 
which occasioo Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Ciarenoe, now Queen Dowager, passed over it. The 
bridge is a light but substantial structure, consisting 
of five elliptical arches of cast-iron, springing from 
abutments and piers of stone- work. Instead of being 
straight-sided, as customary, the piers are curved j and 
from thus swelling towards the base, they appear, at a 
little distance, to form a continuous line with the 
arches, by which the effect to the eye is much im- 
proved : the abutments also are similarly curved. 

Having crossed the bridge, we come to Saitram, the 
noble residence of the Earl of Morley, a massive 
structure, built at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. 

Not far from Saitram is the town of Plympton, 
lying in a beautiful valley near the old London road. 
It used at one time to be the residence of the Earls of 
Devon ; and the decaying remains of a once magnifi- 
cent castle sufficiently show that a wealthy family 
inhabited it. The castle is said to have been built by 
Richard de Redvers, afterwards Earl of Devon, in the 
reign of Henry the First Risdon, in his old survey 
of Devonshire, thus notices Plympton Castle : — " This 
place hath been soe besieged by tyme that it must 
needs yield, not being able longer to holde up, whose 
mines may remember us of our mortality, and to repair 
our mines by redeeming tyme, for. 

If castles made of lyme and stone deoaye, 
What suretie is in bodies made of olaye I ** 

The church at Plympton is a venerable edifice, 
standing near the London road, and anciently the 



church belonging to a priory that existed at Plymp. 
ton. The ehurch is baltl^Mienled, and the tower has 
pinnacles at the four comers, together with a good 
set of beUs within. 

There is a third town that receives its name from 
the river Plym. We have spoken of Plymouth and 
Plympton 3 the third is Plymstock, a pretty village 
about a mile from Oreston, near the Catwater. It 
possesses a spacious church, with an elaborately, 
carved screen of gilded and ccrfoured tracery across 
the centre. 

We have now devoted' as much space as we can 
afford to a description of the roost remarkable objects 
in and near Plymouth and Devonport; and the reader 
cannot fail to observe that they are two of the most 
considerable places in the west of England. In the 
census which will probably be taken of the populatioa 
of England in 1841, we have little doubt that the 
population of the contiguous towns of Plymouth, 
Devonport, Stoke, and Stonehouse, will be found to 
have increased to at least eighty thousand. But it 
is not for their busy population only that these 
towns are attractive: there is a mingled display 
of nature and art on every aide: we may say with 
Carrington — 

. Silvery bays . 
Are seen, where Commerce lifts the peaceful sail^ 
Or where the war-barks rise; the indented coast 
Frowns with wave-breasting rocks; nor does the eye 
Forget the proud display of busthng to^vns 
And busy arsenals, and clifis high crowned 
With pealing batteries, and flags that wave 
In the fresh ocean gale. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN. SKETCHES. IV. 




A KATFER VILLAOK. 



The name of Kafer, or tinbeliever, waa originally 
given to the inhabitants of the south-eastern coast of 
Africa by the Moors, and, being adopted by the 
Portuguese, it became the common appellative of all 
the tribes inhabiting that region. These tribes, bearing 
a great resemblance to each other in language and 
customs, have doubtless sprung from one common 
stock, but are distinguished among themselves by 
various native appellations. Thus, the tribe occupying 
the country on the eastern frontier of the colony is 
named Amakosce. This word is formed from Kosa, 
which is used to designate a single individual, with the 
article amma prefixed to form the plural, and desig- 
nates the whole tribe. 

Respecting the origin of the Kaffers, little satisfac* 
tory information is to be met with. The people 
themselves possess no records, and little traditionary 
knowledge. They are surrounded on all sides by a 
people that differ from them in colour, features, dis- 
position, manners, and language, so that they can 
scarcely be considered as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the southern angle of Africa. The most probable 
conjecture, as to their origin, is that which supposes 
them to be descended from the Bedouin Arabs, those 
wanderers who have found their way into remote and 
distant regions, penetrating into almost every part of 
Africa, and even visiting the islands of the south. 

The points in which they resemble the Arab tribes, 
and those in which they differ from the African 
nef^roes, will be best exemplified by a brief descrip- 

VoL. XVII. 



tion of the person and manners' of the inhabitants of 
Cafiraria. 

The great^ proportion of Kaffer men are tall, well- 
made, and muscular: they have an open, manly 
demeanour, altogether different from that of uncivi- 
lized men in general. They vary in stature from five 
feet to six feet ten inches, and a cripple or deformed 
person is seldom seen among them. Their counte- 
nance IS truly Arabic. The head of a Kaffer is not 
generally more elongated than that of a European, 
and a line from the A>rehead to the chin, drawn over 
the nose, is in some instances as finely rounded as 
the profile of a Roman or Grecian countenance. It 
has been observed that, except for colour, the Kaffer 
might have ranked among the first of Europeans. 
The complexion of this race varies from deep bronze 
to jet black; the latter being the more predominant. 
The women are of lower stature than the men, and 
are not so well formed. They are, except when en- 
feebled by sickness or age, a very sprightly and ani- 
mated race, and their countenances beam with a 
degree of vivacity and good humour, very different 
from the aspect of uncivilized women in general. 

The manner of life of these people is in general 
extremely simple. Their diet mostly consists of milk, 
which like the Arabs they use in a sour or curdled 
state. It is called amaaz, and is kept in leathern 
bottles, until sufficiently thick and acidulous. New 
milk is seldom used except for children, nor is any 
other preparation of milk ei5|]§f?y^ g^aiJ^I; rircacli^ 
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mentioned. Next to milk, which may be considered 
their principal dish, the Kaffers eat boiled com, which 
id generally served up in small baskets, from which 
each one helps himself with his hands. They some- 
times pound their com between two stones, and make 
it into a kind of pottage 5 at other times they form it 
into thick cakes, which are baked on the hearth, 
amongst the hot embers, after the manner of the 
ancients. They cultivate Indian com, pumpkins, 
and a few esculent vegetables. They lay up pro- 
visions for winter use, either in pits, or subterranean 
granaries, which are always made in their cattle-folds, 
or they erect a sort of hut, elevated on posts, and 
there deposit their grain. The pit is of a circular 
form, a hole being first made about the size of a 
man's body, into which he descends and clears away 
the earth, on every side, to the required extent, taking 
care, however, that the entrance to the pit shall be 
only just large enough to admit his body. Before the 
com is poured in, the interior is plastered with fresh 
cow-dung, and when the pit is filled, the same mate* 
rial is used to close up the aperture, which is thus 
rendered air and wHter tight, lliey have a species of 
sugar-cane growing in their country in great abund- 
ance : it is called imfes and is a great favourite with 
the natives, on account of its sweet and succulent 
property. A decoction is sometimes made of this 
for the purpose of sweetening their other food. The 
Kaffers take but one substantial meal during the day, 
and this is in the evenings about an hour before bed* 
time* The articles of diet mentioned above, with 
occasionally a feast of animal food, aM considered 
sufficient for the support of this hardy race. They 
are almost entire strangers to the nature and use 
of spirituous liquor*, and are, therefore, free from 
many of those destructive disorders which are fear> 
fully common among other nations. It is much 
to be lamented that Europeans, visiting those shores, 
have in several cases endeavoured to introduce a 
taste for liquors, and have even found amusement in 
giving drams to the Kaffer, to observe the effect 
which this new and exciting species of drink would 
have on him. With so much of sobriety and simpli- 
city of manners and diet, we are inclined to view 
the Kaffer race with feelings of respect and admira- 
tion; but, unfortunately, there is a dark part of 
their character, but too well known to those who 
have watched for any length of time the habits and 
conversation prevalent among them. Persons who 
have taken but a transient view of this people, have 
been apt to consider them, and have even stated 
them to be, altogether free from vicious habits and 
propensities, but others, who have mingled familiarly 
with them, and are thoroughly acquainted with their 
dialect, assure us they are an exceedingly licentious 
race, and that the gross indelicacy of language preva- 
lent among them is disgusting in the highest degree. 

The apparel of the Kaffers consists wholly of the 
skins of beasts, prepared in such a manner as to 
render them perfectly soft and pliable. These garments^ 
which are long enough to reach to the feet, hang 
loosely from the shoulders in the manner of a cloaks 
and are in general the only covering adopted by the 
men. ^ In order to protect their bodies from the 
parching effect of the Bun*s rays, they anoint them- 
selves from head to foot with some unctuous sub- 
stance. The same materials are used for the dress 
of the women, but their garments are of a different 
shape. Short leathern petticoats, only, are worn 
while the women are engaged in laborious occupa- 
tions, (and these it often falls to their lot to perform,) 
^♦- other times an upper garment or mantle is added, 
^Dg a train ornamented with a vast number of 



buttons, placed in'parallel lines. Their head-dresses 
are formed from the skin of a species of antelope, 
and are decorated with considerable taste with large 
quantities of Variegated beads. This form of dress is 
universal, and the only difference between the appear- 
ance of the richest and the poorest in the land, ^is in 
the number and brilliancy of the ornaments employed. 
Some of the women have bead-strings round their 
necks, to the number of fifty, or even a hundred. 

The clothing of this race is renewed once a year. 
Cattle are then slain expressly for the purpose, and 
the old garments, which have been worn night and 
day for a twelvemonth, are laid aside. 

The chief wealth of the Kaffer consists in his herds 
of cattle. Nothing affects him more than ai\ injury 
done to his homed family, whose increase and 
prosperity appear to occupy the chief place in his 
thoughts, and to be the ruling motive of his actions. 
Since the introduction of horses into the country, 
great fondness has been likewise manifested for these 
animals ; and tbe young chiefs are showing the real 
Bedouin character in their skill in the chase, and the 
Value they set upon their steeds. 

The chief employments of Kaffer men consist in 
the preparation of their cattle-folds (which are en- 
closures formed of posts and boughs closely woven 
together) — in hunting the elephant, panther, &c., 
and in preparing the leathern garments required for 
their own use and For that of their wives and children. 
The more laborious occupations of tillage, c^ felling 
Wood, and of building their habitations, are performed 
by the women* whose life, after marriage, is indeed 
one of bondage. As in all other heathen countries, 
the order cA nature is thus reverted, and the weaker 
vessel is invariably made to bear the heaviest bur- 
dens. Tbe consequence of tbis state of things is, 
that before the women can be said to have attained 
the prime of life> their strength rapidly fails, and 
they become emaciated and infirm, and countenances 
that in maiiy instances might be called beautiful, 
from their vivacity and pleasing expression, quickly 
lose their attractive character, and present an appear- 
ance almost capable of inspiring disgust. 

Excepting in the case of the Kaffer monarch, and 
a few of the ruling chiefs, the rite of burial is never 
performed. The bodies of deceased relatives are 
conveyed as speedily as possible to some distance from 
the abodes of the survivors, and there left to be the 
prey of wild beasts. Nor do they in every instance 
allow Jthe spark of life to be extinguished ere they 
hurry away their dying friend. So anxious are they 
to eet rid of what is to them a most painful and 
unpleasant object, that on the appearance of con- 
vulsive symptoms they pronounce the patient to be 
already dead, and immediately proceed with their 
office. Thus, dark and miserable is the end of the 
poor Kaffer. Unconsoled by the voice of one 
sympathizing friend, he is hurried away in his dying 
moments, and, perhaps, ere consciousness has wholly 
left him, becomes the prey of the beast of the desert. 
Who can contemplate this single fact, without 
earnestly desiring that Christianity, with all its 
blessed effects, may become prevalent in the land 
of the Kaffer, and rescue him from the bondage of 
vice and of heathen customs ! 

Our frontispiece represents a Kaffer village, the 
huts of which are built in the form of a bee-hive ; 
composed of wattling, plastered over with a com- 
position of clay and cow- dung. That of the chief is 
larger than the rest, and stands at the head of tbe 
kraaU* or cattle-folds. The ordinary huts are six or 

* la readiftft the lAcoaats of trtv«Uen rKpectiag the native tribes 
of Southern Africa, we freqijif ^^yj^ Jjie^w^rijj'jtp^i^^^ 
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seven feet in diameter and have a square opening for 
an entrance. When moving about in search of fresh 
pasture, or driven from their usual dwellings by the 
attacks of an enemy^ the Kaffers erect temporary 
dwellings, rudely constructed of twigs and grass, or 
composed of the living branches of some extensive 
thicket closely twined together. 

for "village," or a small collection of native huts. The word 
"kraal" is objectionable: it is a Puteh term, and signifies "beast- 
fold:" a term by which the old colonists contemptuously desi^ated 
all native towns and villages; regarding their inhabitants as animals, 
but not men. The Kaffer word for village U umii. 



GARDEN HERBS, 
Masjorah. 



VIII. 



Herbs Physical of divers qualities 

I plant* and in good order methodize; 

For since our nature in its frame contains 

The seeds of Death, and source uf previous pains; 

Since serpents venomous beneath the grass 

Lurkp to inject their poisons ^ we pass, 

'Tb fit the ground some heahng plants should bear, 

That where the danger is the cure be near. 

John LAwnsNOB, 1728. 

Thb above lines form part of a curions poem, entitled 
Paradise Regained, or the Art of Gardening, The lines 
subsequent to those we have quoted, recount the 
wonders effected in ancient and modern times by 
the proper use and application of herbs, but it would 
be foreign to our purpose to dwell on this subject 
longer than is necessary to show how much of super- 
stition and credulity were mixed up with the medical 
science of former days. 

Sweet Marjoram, {Origanum marjorana,) was first 
cultivated in England in 1753. It was raised from 
seed obtained from Portugal, in which country, as well 
as in Spain and Italy, it is very abundant. The native 
countries of this species of Origanum, however, are 
the islands of Gandia and Cyprus. In England it 
is a tender annual, and does not receive sufficient 
wartnth from our climate to ripen its seed, so that 
we are obliged to receive our supply from Italy. It 
is sometimes called knotted marjoram, on account of 
the position of the flowers, which are clustered 
together in globular knots round the joints of the 
stem. 

Another species of marjoram, (Dictamnus,) was im- 
ported from Candia previously to that above mentioned, 
but it is rather known for its poetical associations than 
for its useful properties. It is the celebrated dittany 
of Crete, and is the plant which Venus is said to have 
brought for the cure of her son iEneas. 

.A bnmch of healing dittany she brought, . 

Which in the Cretan fields with care she sought; 

(Rough 18 the stem, with woolly leaves surround ; 

The leares with flowers, the flowers with purple crown'd,) 

Well known to wounded goats; a sure relief 

To draw the pointed steel, and ease the grie^ 

Dittany was likewise known to deer, if we may 
believe the ancients, who affirm that when these 
animals were wounded with arrows, they immediately 
sought out this herb, and ate of it plentifully, when it 
bad the effect of discharging the darts. There is a 
traditionary tale respecting one of the kings of 
Cyprus, and the sycophants by whom he was sur- 
rounded. We are told that the monarch, Cinyras by 
name, was in deep affliction for the death of his son 
Amaracus, and his flatterers, thinking to afford him 
consolation, and by gratifying his vanity to promote 
their own ends, told him that the youthful prince 
while carrying a box of fragrant ointment, through 
a field of dittany, by accident spilt it on these herbs, 
which immediatdy acquired its excellent savour. 



The prince was greatly distressed at the loss of bis 
precious ointment, and the gods, in consideration of 
his parentage and merit, changed him into the fra- 
grant herb which had now acquired all the virtues of 
the ointment. Hence the plant received the name ot 
Amaracus, 

Pot marjoram, (Origanum onites,) has the same quali- 
ties as sweet marjoram, but is more woody in its 
growth, being a perennial, and propagated by the 
partition of the roots. It is a native of Sicily, and of 
the southern parts of Greece, 

Wild marjoram, (Origanum vulgare,) is very com- 
mon on chalky and gravelly soils. It belongs to the 
fourteenth class and first order of Linnoeus, and to 
the order Labiatae in the natural system. It blows 
in July, and has a pereKnial, creepmg, fibrous root: 
the stem is erect, square, purplish, downy, producing 
opposite branches, and about eighteen inches high: 
the leaves stand upon foot-stalks, in pairs at the 
joints, and are ovate, smooth above, and downy 
beneath, and of a deep yellow-green colour. The 
flowers are many, of a pale-purple colour, and 
standing in clusters: the floral leaves are brownish* 
The calyx is tubular, and divided into flve segments : 
the corolla is a funnel-shaped tube, divided at the 
limb into two lips, one erect, the other spreading ; 
the filaments have double anthers : the seedg are 
four in number, and of an oval shape. 

Wild marjoram is a warm and pungent aromatic 
herb. It yields, on distillation with water, an essen- 
tial oil of agreeable odour, which enters into the 
composition of some ointments, and is also used by 
farriers as a caustic. Dropped on cotton, this oil is 
sometimes applied with good effect for the relief of 
tooth-ach. The average produce of oil from this 
herb is one pound from two hundred weight. It is 
sometimes sold under the name of oil of thyme. An 
infusion of wild marjoram makes excellent tea, and 
from the tops of the plant a purple dye may be 
obtained. 

Of the reputed medicinal qualities of the different 
sorts of Origanum, we may further say that Hippo- 
crates recommends it in all diseases which require 
heating, dissolving, and stimulating, whence it is 
beneficial in complaints of the lungs, being boiled in 
wine, and then sweetened with honey and drunk 
hot. A tea of the leaves is prescribed by him as 
effectual in the asthma, in violent coughs, and in 
indigestion, and the employment of the plant in baths 
is said to be good for hysteric affections, palsy, ftc. 
Gerard recommends the use of marjoram in dropsy ; 
Hartman assures us that it restores the sense of 
smell, when lost; Culpeper talks of its restoring lost 
speech; Bourgeois says it is a specific for apoplexy 
and paralysis, and Chamberlayne gravely informs us 
that it is very necessary in food to "corroborate, 
cleanse, and mundifie the stomach.'* 

Sweet marjoram is used in the preparation of 
cephalic snuff, but is chiefly esteemed as a seasoning 
ingredient for the kitchen, where, in common with pot 
marjoram, it is valued for its aromatic flavour. It 
has been in use for these purposes ever since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, when it was not only 
employed in broth-meats, but in the composition of 
wafer-cakes, &c. 

Sweet, or knotted marjoram, being a tender plant, 
must (if wanted early in the season) be sown on a 
bed moderately heated, towards 'the end of March, 
or if not required early^ it may be sown on a warm 
border about the middle of April; the plants to be 
afterwards thinned, and left to grow without being 
transplanted. If it has been sown in a hot-bed, it 
must be gradually han^^^^p^ihe weather. ^t|nd 
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then planted out ia pots or in the open ground. It 
is a good plan to have a few plants in pots, as these 
may be placed in a warm shed or in a green-house 
as winter approaches, aad thus be preserved for use 
nearly throughout the season. 

The perennial roots of pot-marjoram are parted 
into small tufts in the early part of spring, and 
planted in a light soil, at a foot distance from each 
other. This herb^ as well as all others,should be cut 
for drying when it is in ^11 bloom, as it then 
possesses its greatest strength and virtue. When cqt 
it should bo laid in a shady place to dry, and then 
put in clean paper bags, .and hung in a dry place 
vrhere it will be free from dust 

The botanical name of this herb, (Origanum,) is 
derived from two Greek words, signifying "a hill" 
and "I delight.** Miller enumerates thirteen species, 
and Linnaeus eleven. The Hortus Kewensis mentions 
ten kinds of marjoram. Sweet marjoram, or marjory^ 
vrhich is the common term, is rarely forgotten in a 
cottager s nosegay. Its abundant blossoms and fra- 
grant smell make it a great favourite with him, and 
he is also much more disposed to place faith in its 
medicinal virtues than those who have foreign drugs 
at their command. Shenstone makes it one of the 
ornaments of the Schoolmistress Garden : — 
And marjoram awoot, in shepherds* posy found, 
And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, erewliile, in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk aniid]st the labours of her loom. 
And jrowu her 'kerohiefii dean with mioklo raro perfnmo. 



TO THE PLANET VENUS. 

UFOK ITS APPROXrMATIOM (a8 AV EVENING STAR) TO 
THE EARTH, JANUARY, 1838. 

What strong allurement draws, what spirit guides 

Thee, Vesper t hrightening still, as if tho nearer 

Thou oomest to man's abode, the spot grew dearer, 
Night after night I True is it, Nature hides 
Her trosBures less and less. — ^Man now prefddet 

In power, where once he trembled in his weakness; 
Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; 

But are we ought enriched in love and meekness f 
Aught dost thou see, bright st^r ! of pure and wise. 

More than in humbler times graced human stoiy ; 
That makes our hearts more apt to sympathifle 

With heaven, our souls more lit for -future ^ly. 
When earth «haU vanish from our closing eyes, 

Bre we lie do^m in our last dormitory. 

Wordsworth. 



I MUST talk with my wife, and chat with my children, and 
I have somewhat to say to ray servants! All these things I 
reckon as a part of business, except a man will resolve to 
be a stranger at home ; foe with whomsoever either nature, 
or chance, or choice has engaged a man in any commerce, 
he must endeavour to make himself as acceptable to 
those about him as he possibly can. — Sir Thomas 
More. 



Did the children of levity but know with what anxiety the 
heart of a parent llutlers round the child he loves, they 
would be less apt to construe into harshness that delicate 
concern for their conduct, which they often complain of as 
laying restraint upon things, to the young, the gay and the 
thoughtless, seemingly harmless and indifferent. 

There is scarcely anything so dangerous as attempting 
universal literature— of being able to criticise all modern 
books: it increases the memory at the expense of the 
reason ; it supplies the grace of conversation without the 
labour of thought. — 'Sir Humphry Davy. 

The decrees of Providence are inscrutable; in spite of 
man*8 short-stghted endeavours to dispose of events ao- 
cording to his own wishes and his own purposes, there is 
an Intelligence beyond his reason, which holds the scales 
of justice, and promotes his well-being, in spite of hi^ puny 
effQrts..— *MoRi KH. 



THE MANTIS ORATORIO, 

OR CAMaL-C&IClLBT. 




Thx genus to which the Mantis oratorio belongs is one 
of the most singular in the whole class of insects ; so 
much so that description can convey but a very im- 
perfect idea of the remarkable appearance of some of 
the species it contains. As if designed to form a con- 
necting link in the chain of universal being, some of 
these insects unite the appearance of a vegetable with 
the vital functions of an animal; while others exhibit 
a grotesqueness of attitude and behaviour in the pur- 
suit of their prey, and a fierce animosity in their 
warfare with each other, that render them no less the 
objects of curiosity among naturalists. 

Of this latter kind is the Mantis oratorio, an insect 
which England does not produce, and of which there- 
fore we must be satisfied to learn particulars from 
foreign entomologists, or from such of our country- 
men as may have had an opportunity of observing its 
habits in other parts of the world. It is found in 
Asia, Africa, and the warmer parts of Europe, and is 
entirely of a beautiful green colour. The head is un- 
steady, and slightly attached to the thorax. The 
mouth is furnished with jaws, and has its feelers fili- 
form. The wings are four, membranaceous, and con- 
voluted; the lower pair plaited. The fore-legs are 
compressed, serrated, or toothed, beneath, and armed 
with a single claw and a lateral-jointed foot. The 
hind-legs are smooth, and formed for walking. The 
insect is nearly three inches in length, of a slender 
shape, and in its general sitting posture is observed to 
hold up the two fore-legs, slightly bent, as if in the 
attitude of prayer : hence the country people, in many 
parts of the continent, regard it as a sacred insect, 
and are careful to do it no injury. An old French 
author tells us that it is called Mantis, or fortune-teller, 
either because by its arrival it shows spring to be at 
hand, or because it holds up its fore-feet like hands, 
praying in the same manner as the diviners, when 
they poured out their supplications to their gods. ** So 
divine a creature is this esteemed/' continues he, "that 
if a child ask the way to any place, it will stretch out 
one of its feet and show him the right way, and sel- 
dom or never miss." The attitude which has thus 
excited the popular superstition, and led the ignorant 
to ascribe marvellous powers to the camel- cricket, is 
nothing more than the posture in which it can most 
conveniently seize its prey. The long fore- arms of 
the insect, with the head and thorax, all elevated for 
hours together in the position represented in the wood- 
cut, have certainly something of a praying attitude, 
and it is no wonder that the circumstance should have 
suggested both the specific and familiar names of the 
Mantis tribe. The former are religiosa, or oratorio, 
precaria, sancta, &c. The names of others have arisen 
from their curious begging attitudes, as mendica, pau- 
perata, superstitiosa, &c. The trivial names given to 
the Mantis oratorio sufficiently indicate the supersti- 
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tious respect in which it is held. It is called by the 
French Prie Dieu, or according to some writers Presque 
Dieu, by the Italians Pregadiou, by the Portuguese 
Louva Dios, A monkish legend informs us that St. 
Francis Xavier, walking one day in a garden^ and 
seeing an insect of the Mantis genus moving along in 
its solemn way^ holding up its two fore-legs as in the 
act of devotion, desired it to sing the praises of God. 
The legend adds that the saint immediately heard the 
insect carol a fine canticle with a loud emphasis. 

The patience of this Mantis in catching its prey is 
very remarkable. Rdsel tells us that when once it 
fixes its eyes on an insect it rarely loses sight of it 
again, though it may cost some hours to take. If it 
sees the insect a little beyond its reach^ over its head, 
it slowly erects its long thorax^ by means of the 
moveable membranes which connect it with the body 
at the base ; then resting on the four posterior legs, it 
gradually raises the anterior pair also : if this brings 
it near enough to the insect, it throws open the last 
joint, and snaps its prey between the spines, that are 
set in rows on the second joint. If it is unsuccessful 
it does not retrdct its arms, but keeps them still 
stretched out, and waits for a more favourable oppor- 
tunity of seizing the insect. If the latter goes far 
from the spot, the mantis files after it, and as it ap- 
proaches the place, crawls slowly along the ground 
like a cat, ready to spring upon its prey. It has a 
remarkable quickness of sight, being possessed of a 
small black pupil or sight, which moves in all direc- 
tions within the parts we usually term eyes, so that it 
can see its prey in any direction, without having occa- 
sion to startle it by turning its head. 

The female mantis deposits her eggs in regular order 
on the twigs of plants, and covers them with a white 
substance, which on hardening gains a yellow colour. 
This takes place in September, but it is not till the 
following June that the Insects appear. In the larva 
state they have all the appearance of their parents, 
except that they are destitute of wings and wing- 
covers. 

The disposition of this Mantis to prey on its own 
species, has long attracted the attention of natural- 
ists. Rosel, wishing to observe the gradual progress 
of these creatures to the winged state, placed some 
eggs in a large covered glass. From the time they 
were first hatched they showed signs of a savage dis- 
position ; and though he supplied them with different 
sorts of plants, they preferred preying on each other. 
This determined him to supply them with other in- 
sects to eat : he put ants into the glass to them, but 
they then betrayed as much fear as they had before 
shown barbarity, and tried to escape in every direc- 
tion. He next gave them some of the common 
xnusca, (house-fly,) which they seized with eager- 
Bess and tore in pieces ; but, though these creatures 
seemed very fond of flies, they still continued to 
destroy one another through savage wantonness 
Despairing at last of rearing any to the winged state, 
he separated them into small parcels in different 
glasses, but here, as before, the strongest of each 
community destroyed the rest. On receiving some of 
these insects in the winged state, he placed each pair 
in a separate glass, but found that the fierceness of 
their disposition is not softened by sex or age, for the 
stronger of the two, whether male or female, rushed 
at the other with great velocity, and tore it in pieces 
with the crotchets and spines of the fore-claws. 

The Chinese, aware of the fighting propensity o' 
these insects, keep them in little bamboo cages, and 
match them together in combats, in the same way as 
in this country fighting cocks used to be matched. 
Rosel compares the attacks of the Maqtis tribe 



to that of hussars 5 for they dexterously guard and 
cut with their fore-claws, as those soldiers do with 
sabres, and sometimes at a stroke one of them 
cleaves the other through, or severs its head from 
the thorax ; after this, the victorious mantis devours 
his fallen enemy. 

Various species of Mantis have been found through- 
out the warmer regions of the earth, reaching as far 
north as the middle of France. Their forms are 
variable ; some of them bear so exact a resemblance 
to the leaves of the trees they inhabit, that travellers 
have been struck with the phenomenon, as it seemed, 
of animated vegetable substances. Indeed, their 
manners, as well as their structure, are very likely to 
impose on persons who have but little acquaintance 
w^th the insect world. They often remain on the 
trees for hours together without motion, then sud- 
denly spring into the air, and when they settle 
again appear lifeless; these are only stratagems made 
use of to deceive the more cautious insects on which 
they feed, but some travellers who had witnessed this 
curious sight, declare that they saw the leaves of trees 
become living creatures and take flight. 

Were these insects as voracious in their Vegetable 
diet as they show themselves with respect to other 
insects, and even their own species, they would prove 
very formidable enemies in the countries where they 
abound ; for, according to Renard, the larger kinds 
of Mantis go in vast troops, and cross hills, rivers, 
and other obstacles that oppose their march, when 
they are in quest of food. Thus they clear the earth 
of myriads that infest it, and when these become 
scarce from their ravages, they bite and devour one 
another. n 

The Mantidse are found to be most active in situa- 
tions where they are exposed to the greatest heat. 
As the season declines, they become comparatively 
inert, and are more easily taken. In attempting to 
catch them, however, it is difficult to escape being 
wounded by the sharp spines of their fore-limbs, 
which readily pierce the skin. 

The species called Mantis precaria is a native of 
many parts of Africa. It is of the same general size 
and shape with the species we have been describing, 
is of a beautiful green colour, with the thorax ciliated, 
or spined, on each side, and the upper wings each 
marked in the middle by a semi-transparent spot. It 
is the supposed idol of the Hottentots, and this super- 
stitious people are reported to hold in the highest 
reverence the person on whom the adored insect 
happens to alight, such a person being considered as 
favoured by the distinction of a celestial visitant, and 
regarded ever afterwards as a saint. 




WALKIMO-LBAP INftBCT* 



Of all the Mantes the most singular is said to be 
the Mantis- gongylodes of Linnseus, which has very 
thin limbs and a grotesque appearance, greatly re- 
sembling in its dried form the conjunction of several > 
fragments of withered leaves and stalks* "'^^d'^'*" 
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Not only in the Mantis tribe, bnt in several other 
families of tropical insects, may be found those extra- 
ordinary species to which the popular name of Walk- 
ing-leaf has been applied. Among locusts we iind 
insects with wing-cases bearing the most striking 
resemblance to the leaves of the laurel, the myrtle, 
the citron, the lily, the sage, the olive, the camellia, 
thyme, and grass -, hence their specific names of citri- 
folia, laurifolia, oleifolia, Ac. and the likeness they 
bear to these leaves is so great, not only in the colour 
but in the texture, and even the veining of the wing- 
cases, that were these detached from the body, it is 
thought that even botanists themselves might be 
deceived by them, and suppose them real leaves. 
Nor are these remarkable cases entirely without 
parallel among our own insects, when in their larva 
state. An attentive observer of nature will frequently 
discover, among the numerous caterpillars that infest 
our hedges and trees, a great similarity between the 
colour and make of the little creature, and that of the 
twig on which it rests. The dull hues and speckled 
surface of some, might very well be mistaken for the 
lichen-covered bark of the tree itself, while the 
smooth and glossy green of others aptly represents 
the young shoots on which it feeds. This adaptation 
of the appearance of the insect to the circumstances 
in which it is placed, is, doubtless, intended for its 
preservation and concealment, and affords another 
instance of the wise provision made for the wants of 
apparently insignificant portions of 6od*8 creation. 



ALUM AND ALUM-WORKS. 
IL 
This very useful substance is composed principally 
of two ingredients, sulphuric acid, and alumina ; but 
it also contains a portion of one of the three alkalies, 
potash, soda, or ammonia. More commonly it is the 
first of the three, and is then, chemically speaking, a 
sulphate of alumina and potash; but it is usually 
called common or potash alum; while the other two 
kinds are called respectively soda alum, and ammonia 
ulum. The two latter kinds are not much known in 
commerce i we will therefore confine our notice to 
common or potash alum. 

The appearance of alum is too well known to need 
description. Its uses in the arts and medical sciences 
are numerous. It forms one of the ingredients in 
many kinds of medicine : it is a necessary ingredient 
in many kinds of paint : its use is indispensable to 
the dyer, as a mordant, or means of fixing the colour 
to cloth : it is used for preparing all those kinds of 
leather which are neither tann^ nor dressed with 
oil: it is used by candle-makers, to harden their 
tallow and render it white ; and in a variety of other 
processes, the value of alum is very conspicuous. 

It seems probable that the ancients were un- 
acquainted with alum, but that they applied an 
equivalent name to a vitriolic earth. True alum was 
first discovered by the Orientals, who established 
alum-works in Syria, in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. The oldest alum-works in Europe, were 
erected about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Towards the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Thomas Chaloner established the first alum-works in 
England, near Whitby in Yorkshire, where the prin- 
cipal works of the kind in this country are still carried 
on. There are also lai^e works at Hurlett, near 
Paisley. The best alum is considered to be that 
from the neighbourhood of Civita Yecchia, in the 
papal territory. There is a species often called Rock^ 
alum: this is a wrong term: it should be Roch, from 
Rocha, in Syria, from whence it is procured. 



Alum is procured in various ways, according to the 
nature of the mineral employed. Wcf will describe 
the principal modes of operation. The first of which 
we shall speak is the production of alum from a vol* 
canic sulphureous earth near Naples. The Solfaterra, 
according to Dr. Aikin, is a smiill plain on the top of 
a hill near Naples, and is covered with a white soil, 
in which are perceived numerous round holes or 
craters, from which sulphureous vapours are con- 
stantly ascending. The ground, even at the surface, 
is warm, and at the depth of a few inches is too hot 
to be borne by the hand. This white clayey soil^ being 
penetrated and , entirely impregnated by sulphureous 
vapours, forms a rich ore of alum. In order to ex- 
tract the alum, a shed is erected, in the middle of 
which is placed a large oblong-leaden cistern, let into 
the ground almost up to the brim, in order to re- 
ceive a proper quantity of the subterranean heat i this 
cistern is surrounded by smaller caldrons, sunk into 
the ground in a similar manner. When all is pre- 
pared, some of the sulphureous earth is put into the 
cistern, and water is poured on it : this mixture is 
carefully stirred till the whole of the salt is dissolved; 
after which, the earth being removed, a fresh portion 
is put in, so as to bring the water almost to a state of 
saturation with the salt. The liquor is now removed 
into the smaller caldrons, and the loss by evaporation 
is supplied by fresh liquor. The whole is then re- 
moved into tubs, where, as it cools, it deposits a large 
quantity of crystals of alum. These crystals are puri- 
fied by a second solution and crystallization, after 
which they are fit for the market This alum is the 
most easily procured of any, because it exists ready 
prepared in the soil ; but from the careless mode in 
which it is manufactured^ it is but little known out of 
Naples. 

We have said that the finest alum Is procured from 
the Roman territory. This is prepared at the old- 
established works of La Solfa, near Civita Yecchia, 
from a kind of ahm-sUme procured about a mile from 
the works. This alum-stone occurs in irregular 
strata, and in deep veins in the side of a hill. When 
unmixed with other substances, it is of a yellowish 
white colour, and so hard as to- require bluting by 
gunpowder. The stone is first broken into pieces of 
a moderate size, and then roasted. The furnace used 
for this purpose is a cylindrical cavity in a mass of 
masonry, the greater part of which is occupied by a 
hemispherical dome, with a large round aperture at 
the top. The wood-fuel is conveyed through a side 
door into the dome, and the alum-ore is piled cara« 
fully over the aperture, so as to form a smaller dome, 
whose diameter is equal to that of the aperture in the 
larger one. As soon as the fire is kindled, the smoke 
and flame penetrate through the interstices of the 
pieces of ore, and quickly heat the whole mass. For 
the first three or four hours, the smoke escapes in 
dense black volumes ; but by degrees it acquires a 
white colour, the pieces of ore become of a bright red, 
or-rose colour, and a smell of sulphur becomes mani- 
fest. In twelve or fourteen hours the fire is extin- 
guished, and when the alum-stones have cooled, they 
are removed, and again replaced for a second roasting, 
but observing that those should now be placed in the 
middle which before occupied the outside of the heap. 

When the roasting is completed, the alum-stones 
are piled upon a smooth, sloping floor, in long paral- 
lel ridges, between each of which is a trench filled 
with water. From these trenches the ridges are fre- 
quently sprinkled ; and after a few days the pieces 
begin to swell and crack, and fall to powder, like 
quicklime when slaked; acquiring at the same 
time a light reddish colbi^ ; ibd in five or six weeks 
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this operation is completed. A leaden boiler is then 
two-thirds filled with water, and portions of the slaked 
ore are successively stirred in, till the vessel is nearly 
full. When the liqaor begins to boil, the ore is dili- 
gently stirred up from the bottom^ that the whole of 
the alum may be dissolved. At the end of about 
twenty-four hours, the fire is extinguished^ and the 
liquor is left at rest for the particles of earth to sub- 
side. As soon as this has taken place, a stop-cock, 
fixed in the side of the boiler, about one-third of its 
height from the bottom, is opened, and the clear so- 
lution is transferred along a wooden spout, into square 
wooden reservoirs, seven feet high by five wide, so 
constructed as to be readily taken to pieces : in these 
it remains about a fortnight, during which time the 
alnm crystallizes in irregular masses upon the sides 
and bottom. More alum is afterwards procured from 
the remaining liquor, by a subsequent process. 

We now come to our own country, and shall speak 
of the alum-works at Whitby. The mineral from 
which the alum is here procured, is alum slate, or 
alum shale; and the mode of preparation, as detailed 
by Mr. Winter and Dr. Ure, is nearly as follows. 
The stratum of alum-slate is about twenty-nine miles 
in width, and is covered by strata of alluvial soil, 
sand- stone, iron-stone, shells, and clay. The alum- 
slate is generally found disposed in horizontal layers. 
The rock is first broken Into small pieces, and laid 
on a horizontal bed of fuel, composed of brushwood, 
&c. When the rock is piled up to a height of about 
four feet, fire is applied to the bottom, and fresh rock 
is continually heaped upon the pile. This is conti- 
nued until the calcined heap be raised to the height of 
ninety or one hundred feet. Its horizontal area has 
also been progressively extended at the same time, 
till it forms a great bed, nearly 200 feet square, con- 
taining 100,000 cubic yards of rock. The rapidity of 
the combustion is allayed by plastering up the cre- 
vices with moistened clay. 

When the rock has been thus roasted or calcined, it 
is placed in water contained in pits, that usually hold 
about sixty cubic yards. The liquor is drawn off 
into cisterns, and aiiterwards pumped up again upon 
fresh calcined rock : this is repeated until the water 
becomes about one-seventh heavier than in its ordinary 
state, owing to the quantity of alum it n9W contains. 
This strong and heavy liquor is drawn off into settling 
cisterns, where iron, earth, and sulphate of lime, are 
deposited. When the subsidence (which is some- 
times accelerated by boiling) is completed, the liquor 
is transferred into leaden pans, ten feet long, four 
feet nine inches wide, two feet two inches deep at one 
•nd, and two feet eight inches at the other. Here 
the liquor is concentrated at a boiling heat. Every 
morning the pans are emptied into a settling cistern, 
(which is effected more easily by the sloping shape of 
their bottoms,) and a solution of muriate of potash is 
added. After being allowed to settle about two 
hours, the liquor is poured off into coolers, to crystal- 
lize. 

The liquor remains in the cooler about four days, 
after which the clear fluid is poured off, leaving crystals 
of alum at the bottom. These crystals are washed in 
a tub, drained^ and put into a leaden pan, with as 
much water as will make a saturated solution at the 
bailing point. When this is effected, the solution is 
poured into casks, and allowed to remain there about 
a fortnight. At the end of this time, alum is found, 
exteriorly in a solid cake, but in the interior cavity in 
large pyramidal crystals. The akim is now in its 
finished state, fit for the market. It is thus seen, 
that Whitby alum differs from that of Naples or 
Rome, in the necessity for adding potash, or some 



equivalent alkali, to the ingredients already existing in 
the ore. About 130 tons of the Whitby ore are neces- 
sary to produce one ton of alum. The expense of 
digging, and removing to a distance of 200 yards, one 
cubic yard of the rock or ore, is about sixpence half- 
penny 5 and the men earn from two to three shil- 
lings per day at the employment. 

In JSaxony the alum-ore, being of a somewhat 
different kind from those hitherto mentioned, is 
treated in a different manner 5 but what has been 
already said will sufficiently illustrate the general 
modes by which alum is procured. 



I HOLD it indeed to be a sure sign of a mind not poised as 
it ought to be, if it be insensible to the pleasures of home, 
to the little joys and endearments of a family, to the affec- 
tion of relations, to the fidelity of domestics. Next to 
being well with his own conscience, the friendship and 
attachment of a man*8 family and dependents seems to me 
one of the most comfortable circumstance of his lot. His 
situation, with regard to either, forms that sort of bosom 
comfort or disquiet that sticks close to him at all times and 
seasons, and which, though he may now and then forget 
it amidst the bustle of public, or the hurry of active life, 
will resume its place in his thoughts, and its permanent 
effects on his happiness* at every pause of ambition or of 
business. 



I WOULD distinguish between that knowledge of the 
world which fits us for intercourse with the better part 
of mankind, and that which we gain by associating with 
the worst. 



RsLioiONiP-It will one day be understood, that whatever 
wars with reason and common sense, is equally hostile to 
religion. The simple and unchangeable truths of Christianity 
will be found to violate none of our most obvious convictions. 
Truth will reassume her legitimate reign, and piety, religion, 
and morals, our best interests for this life, and our surest 
preparations for a future one, will be found exactly oonform- 
able to the eternal order of things: and thus the system 
of the Gospel will become universal according to its legiti- 
mate claims. True piety, in my opinion, is equally our 
duty, our wisdom, and our happiness. To behold God every- 
where in his works, to hold communion with him in a con* 
templative and admiring spirit, to love and trust him ; to find, 
in the deep and constantly-present persuasion of his beinv 
and attributes, a sentiment of exhaustless cheerfulness and 
excitement to duty, I hold to be the source of the purest 
and sublimest pleasure that earth can afford.— *D. 

pRtDB relates more to our opinion of ourselves; vanity, to 
what we would have others think of us. 



AUTUMN. 



There is an ''even-tide'* in the year,— a season, as 
we now witness, when the sun withdraws his propi- 
tious light, — when the winds arise, and the leaves fall, 
and nature around us seems to sink into decay. It 
is said, in general, to be the season of melancholy; 
and if by this word be meant that it is the time of 
solemn ancl of serious thought, it is uiidoubtedly the 
season of melancholy; yet it is a melancholy so 
soothing, so gentle in its approach, and so prophetic 
in its influence, that they who have known it feel, as 
if instinctively, that it is the doing of God, and that 
the heart of man is not thus finely touched but to 
fine issues. 

1. It is a season which tends to wean us from the 
passions of the world. Every passion, however base 
or unworthy, is yet eloquent. It speaks to us of 
present enjoyment; it tells us of what men have done, 
and what men may do, and it supports us every* 
where by the example of many around us. When we 
go out into the fields in the -evening of the year, a I 
different voice approaches uSi^iyWeuregacdi^^evenmlC 
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spite of ourselves^ the ^tUl, but steady advances of 
iirae. 

A few days ago, and the surnmer of the year was 
grateful, and every element was filled with life, and 
the sun of heaven seemed to glory in his ascendant. 
He is now enfeebled in his power: the desert no more 
" blossoms like the rose:" the song of joy is no more 
heard among the branches; and the earth is strewed 
with that foliage which once bespoke the magnificence 
of summer. Whatever may be the passions which 
society has awakened, we pause amid this apparent 
desolation of nature. We sit down in the lodge "of 
the wayfaring man in the wilderness,'* and we feel 
that all we witness is the emblem of our own fate. 
Such also, in a few years, will be our own condition. 
The blossoms of our spring, the pride of our sum- 
mer, will also fade into decay ; and the pulse that now 
beats high with virtuous or with vicious desire will 
gradually sink, and then must stop for ever. 

We rise from our meditations with hearts softened 
and snbdued, and we return into life as into a sha- 
dowy scene, where we have "disquieted ourselves in 
vain.*' Such is the first impression which the present 
scene of nature is fitted to make upon us. It is this 
first impression which intimidates the thoughtless and 
the gay ; and, indeed, if there were no other reflections 
that followed, I know not that it would be the busi- 
ness of wisdom to recommend such meditations. It 
is the consequences however of such previous thoughts 
whieh are chiefly valuable; and among these there 
are two which may well deserve our consideration, 

2. It is the peculiar character of the melancholy 
which such seasons excite, that it is general. It is 
not an individual remonstrance; it is not the harsh 
language of human wisdom, which too often insults 
while it instructs us. When the winds of autumn 
sigh around us, their voice speaks not to us only, but 
to our kind; and the lesson they teach us is not that 
we alone decay, but that such also is the fate of all 
the generations of man. " They are the green leaves 
of the tree of the desert, which perish and are re- 
ncrwed." 

In such a sentiment there is a kind of sublimity 
mingled with its melancholy: our tears fall, but they 
fall not for ourselves ; and, although the train of our 
thoughts may have begun with the selfishness of our 
own concerns, we feel that, by the ministry of some 
mysterious power, they end in awakening our concern 
for every being that lives. Yet a few years, we think, 
and all that now bless, or all that now convulse 
humanity, will also have perished. The mightiest 
pageantry of life will pass, the loudest notes of triumph 
or of conquest will be silent in the grave; — the 
wicked, wherever active, " will cease from troubling,** 
and the weary, wherever suffering, •* will be at rest." 

Under an impression so profound, we feel our own 
hearts better, llie cares, the animosities, the hatreds, 
which society may have engendered, sink unperccived 
from our bosoms. In the general desolation of nature, 
we feel the littleness of our awn passions ; we look 
forward to that kindred evening which time must 
bring to all; we anticipate the graves of those we 
hate, as of those we love. Ever^ unkind passion falls 
with the leaves that fall around us; and we return 
slowly to our homes, and to the society which sur- 
rounds us, with the wish only to enlighten or to bless 
them. 

3. If there were no other effects of such appear- 
ances of nature upon our minds, they would still be 
valuable, — they would teach us humility,-r-and with 
it they would teach us charity. In the same hour in 
which they taught us our own fragility, they would 
teach us commiseration for the whole family of man. 



But there is a further aentiii^iit whieb such scenes 
inspire, more valuable than all; and we know Jittle 
the designs of Providence when we do not yield our- 
selves in such hours to the beneficent instincts of our 
imagination. 

It is the unvarying character of nature, amid all its 
scenes, to lead us at last to its Author; and it is for 
this final end ^at all its varieties have such dominicm 
upon our minds. We are led by the appearances of 
spring to see his bounty; and we are led by the , 
splendours of summer to see his greatness. In the 
present hours we are led to a higher sentiment; and, 
what is most remarkable, the very circumstances of 
melancholy are those which guide us most securely 
to put our trust in Him. 

We are witnessing the decay of the year; we go 
back in imagination, and find that such, in every 
generation, has been the fate of roan : we look for- 
ward, and we see that to such ends all must come at 
last: we lift our desponding eyes in search of comfort, 
and we see above us One '' who is ever the same, and 
to whose years there is no end." Amidst the vicis- 
situdes of nature we discover that central Majesty, 
"m whom there is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning." We feel that there is a God; and from 
the tempestuous sea of life we hail that polar star of 
nature, to which a sacred instinct had directed our 
eyes, and which burns with undecayiiig ray to lighten 
us among all the darkness of the deep. 

From this great conviction there is another senti- 
ment which succeeds. Nature, iildeed; yearly perishes, 
but it is yearly renewed. Amid all its changes, the 
immortal spirit of Rim that made it remains; and 
the same sun, which now. marks with his receding 
ray the autumn of the year, will again rise in his 
brightness, and bring along with him the promise of 
the spring, and all the magnificence of summer. 

Under such convictions hope dawns upon the sad- 
ness of the heart The melancholy of decay becomes 
the very herald of renewal; the magnificent circle of 
nature opens upon our view. We anticipate the 
analogous resurrection of our being; we see beyond 
the grave a greater spring, and we people it with 
those who have given joy to that which is passed. 
With such final impressions, we submit ourselves 
gladly to the destiny of our being. While the sun of 
mortality sinks, we hail the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and in hours when all the honours of 
nature are perishing around us, we prostrate ourselves 
in deeper adoration before Him who " sitteth upon 
its throne." 

Let, then, the young go out, in these hours, under 
the descending sun of the year, into the fields of 
nature. Their hearts are now ardent with hope, — 
with the hopes of fame, of honour, or of happiness; 
and in the long perspective which is before them, 
their imagination creates a world where all may be 
enjoyed; Let the scenes which they now may wit- 
ness moderate, but not extinguish, their ambition. 
While they see the yearly desolation of nature, let 
them see it as the emblem of mortal hope; while they 
feel the disproportion between the powers they pos- 
sess, and the time they are to be employed, let them 
carry their ambitious eye beyond the world ; and 
while, in these sacred solitudes, a voice in their own 
bosom corresponds to the voice of decaying nature, 
let them take that high decision which becomes those 
who feel themselves the inhabitants of a greater world, 
and who look to a Being incapable of decay. — ^Alison. 

. LONDON; 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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ALEXANDRIA^ IN EGYPT. 



Along the north-west part of Egypt e:iiteiid« a saadjr 
alip of land, on an average four or five miles wide, 
and abottt forty in length; having on the one tide the 
Mediterranean, on the other a large lake called Lake 
Mareotis, or Marront, and a smaller one termed Lake 
Maudie, which opens on the north-east ii^to the Bay of 
Abonkir. About midway, where the land suddenly 
contracts to half its usual breadth, and thereby forms 
a commodious harbour, Alexander the Great, in the 
year 333 3.C., founded a city which still preserves 
his name. The modem town, called by the Turks 
Iskenderieh, to which passing events give a peculiar 
interest, does not indeed occupy the exact site of the 
ancient city, but it is still, like it,, the only important 
seaport of the country, and the chief link which con- 
nects Egypt with Europe. Ancient Alexandria spread 
along the shore of the bay on the north, and on the 
south extended to Lake Mareotis. About a mile 
from the sea-shore was the Isle of Pharos, which was 
by the second Ptolemy joined to the mainland by a 
causeway. Upon this causeway stands the modem 
town, while the site of the Greek city is marked by a 
double wall with lofty towers and five entrances, in- 
closiog, however, only a sandy waste, strewed with 
ruins and tenanted by birds and beasts of prey. 
Modern Alexai^dria is situated in 31* 13' N. latitude, 
and 29'' 53' E. longitude, and is about 130 miles 
north-west of Cairo. Its population, which is of the 
roost motley character, has much increased of late 
years, and is estimated now at about 25,000. The cli- 
mate is healthy; the plague and other diseases with 
which the country is afilicted being in great measure 
traceable to the habits of the population^ 
YoL. XVIL 



The ancient city stood about twelve miles from the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, with which river it was 
connected by a canal, and thus participated in the 
benefits of the periodical inundations. Its circum« 
ference, including the suburbs, according to Pliny^ 
was about fifteen miles. One great street, mnning 
directly north and south, thus allowing free passage 
to the northern wind, which alone conveys refreshing 
coolness to Egypt, was 2000 feet wide, and must have 
excelled anything of the kind in the world. It began 
at the gate of the sea on the north, and terminated at 
the gate of Canopus on the south. This magnificent 
street was intersected or crossed by another of the 
same width, which at their juiiction formed a grand 
square, half a league, or a mile and a half, in circum- 
ference ; and from the centre of this great square th 
two gates were seen at once, and the vessels arriving, 
both south and north, with the treasures of foreign 
merchandize, and the wealth of distant climes. In 
these two streets stood various palaces, temples, and 
public buildings, constructed of marble and por- 
phyry, and the far-famed obelisks. The palace and 
gardens of the Ptolemies, the first of whom, Ptolemy 
Soter, pne of Alexander's generals, began a new 
dynasty of Egyptian kings, were without the walls, 
stretching along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
beyond the promontory called Lectreos, and occupied 
a space equivalent to a fourth part of the city. Each 
of the Ptolemies who succeeded to the Egyptian 
throne added to those magnificent buildings and 
gardens. Within their inclosures were the museum, 
an academy or university, a stately temple, in which 
the body of Alexander was deposited, and groves and 
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building* worihy of powerful »overtign« and an en- 
lightened people. Am the site of Alexandria is totally 
destitute of fresh water, a canal was cut to the Nile, 
by means of which a vast number of cisterns were 
filled, into which the water was admitted at stated 
times. Of these about two hundred are 9till in use. 

The palaces, temples, theatres, and buildings of 
Alexandria were most numerous and splendid. But 
its chief glory was its magnificent harbour, situated 
in a deep and secure bay of the Mediterranean. The 
neck of land which stretched from the continent to 
the Isle of Pharos divided the great harbour into two 
—that division towards the north being styled the 
Great Port, and the othar Eunostus, or the safe return. 
A wall drawn from the island to the rock on which the 
Pharos, or lighthouse, was built, preserved the former 
port from the westerly winds. There arc still two 
harbours, called the Old and the New Port. The Old 
Purt, which is much larger and more safe than the 
other, IS reserved exclusively for Mohammedan ship- 
ping. At the entrance to the other port is a fort, 
which stands upon a rock connected with the land by 
a dik^ constructed of granite columns from tome 
ancient edifire. 

The celebrated lighthouse, orwatchtower, of PhairOe^ 
finished in the first year of the reign of Ptolemy 11., 
surnamed Philadelphus, was the work of Sostratus^ a 
celebrated architect. The lighthouse was an immense 
square building of white marble, on the top of which 
fires were constantly kept burning for the direction 
of mariners* 

Among the great featuret of ancient Alexandria 
were the Necropolis, or city of the dead (its general 
cemetery), extending upwards of a mile along the sea- 
shore*, and some excavations which now bear the 
name of Cleopatra's Baths. Two granite obelisks, 
called Cleopatra's Needles, one still standing, and the 
other lying beside it, formed the entrance to what is 
called the palace of Ceesar, and are of red granite, 
or Syenite. These obelisks are sixty-five feet high, 
and between seven and eight feet square. The one 
standing was cleared of the sand that had accumu- 
lateQ round its base, by the French, down to the 
foundation, to a depth of sixteen feet. Each side is 
covered with sculptures j those on the west are in 
the best state of preservation ; on two of the sides 
the hieroglyphics are nearly effaced. 

So(ne years since, a subscription was raised, by 
several officers ot the British service, to remove the 
fallen obelisks to this country ; but for some unex- 
plained reason the sailors of our fleet were forbidden 
to assist in the labour. A proposition to effect the 
same object was made in the House of Commons on 
the 15th of April, 1832, under the sanction of Govern- 
ment. It was then stated that the huge mass of stone 
Weighed 284 tons, and would cost 15,000/. for its 
transport. It has not transpired whether any farther 
steps have been taken. The well-known Pompey's 
Pillar stands between the walls of the city and the 
lake; «ud it is, according to Pococke, 117 feet high; 
but other authorities make it only 95 feet: the pedes- 
tal and shaft are each composed of single masses of 
granite. 

Alexander expired at Babylon, from whence his 
body was conveyed to Alexandria in a splendid car, 
and deposited in a coffin of gold in a temple erected 
to his memory. The fate of his remains has never 
been ascertained; but his mausoleum was violated by 
Seleucus Cibyofactes, who carried off the golden coffin, 
and put a glass one in its place. In 1804, a sarco- 
phagus was discovered near Alexandria, in the hold 
of an hospital ship, by the celebrated traveller, Dr. 
* See Saturday MagoMiw, Vol. II. p. 256. 



Edward Daniel Ohirin, ^ilMi Ife iUppowt to be that 
of Alexander the Gretit It hkd been removed from 
the mosque, formerly the church of St. Athanasius, 
by the French while in Egypt. It was brought to 
England, and deposited in the British Museum ; but 
the fact of its having been the tomb of Alexander the 
Great has been much disputed. 

Alexander the Great gave considerable encourage- 
ment to the Jews to settle in this city. He allowed 
them the free exercise of their religion, and admitted 
them to a share of the same franchises and liberties 
which he granted to his own Macedonian subjects. 
Accordingly, the city of Alexandria was in a great 
measure peopled by Jews, and it is chiefly this circum- 
stance which connects its history with the elucidatioa 
of the Scriptures. Of this city, Apollos, the compa- 
nion of St. Paul, was a native (Acts 18. 24); and of 
the Jews that disputed with Stephen and put him to 
death, many were Alexandrians, who, it seems, had a 
synagogue at that time in Jerusalem. (Acts 6. 9.) 
It is said, that at the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, there were not less than a million of Jews dis- 
persed throughout the whele province of Egypt, in 
which they had numerous synagoguee and oratories, 
which were either demolished or consumed by fire, 
upon their congregations refusing to set up the statues 
of the Roman emperor> Caius Caligula. 

Christianity was planted In Alexandria at a very 
early period i and it Is posaible that it was first 
carried there by iome of the Jews who were con- 
verted by the preaching of Bt P^ter on the day of 
Pentecost. 

Sotne illustrioui names in the annals of the Church 
are found among the bishops of Alexandria, such as 
Clemens, St. Athanasiua* and others, particularly 
Origen, who flourished here. The Arian heresy, 
which denies the divinity of our Saviour, was first 
embraced by Arius, a presbyter in this diocese, and, 
according to some writers, a native of Alexandria. 
The city still eontittues a biibopric and patriarchate 
in the Greek church, but most of its present inha«> 
bitonts are Mohammedans. 

The celebrated collection of booki» called the 
Alexandrian Library, was first formed by Ptolemy 
Soter, fur the use of the academy, or society of 
learned men, which he had founded at Alexandria. 
It was placed partly in the academy In the suburb, 
called Brucheon, which contained the royal palace, 
and partly within the precincu of a magnificent 
temple, called Serap«eum, which was esteemed only 
inferior to the Capitol at Rome. Ptolemy Philadelphus^ 
the successor of Ptolemy Soter, made so many ad* 
ditions to it, that, at his death, it had increased to 
100,000 volumes. The method by which those books 
or manuscripts were collected, was, to seize all the 
books which were brought by the Greeks and other 
foreigners into Egypt, and send them to the academy 
or museum, where they wefe transcribed by persons 
employed for that purpose; and those transcripts 
were given to the proprietors, but the originals were 
retained in the library. 

When Julius Caesar attacked Alexandria, in his 
Egyptian wars, that division of the library in the 
suburb Brucheon was accidentally burnt, and' the 
400,000 volumes it contained were consumed ; but 
the library in the temple of the Serapseum was pre* 
served. Cleopatra also deposited in it 200,000 
volumes of the Pergamcan library, which bad been 
presented tocher by Mark Antony. These, and 
other additions from time to time, made the Serapean 
library more considerable than the former, and amply 
repaired the losses of the Brucheon ; and though it 
was often afterwards plundered, it was continluUIy 
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restored. In thU state it continued for centuries, 
long after Egypt had passed from the sceptre of the 
Ptolemies, till about the middle of the seventh century 
of the Christian aera, when Alexandria was stormed 
and taken by the Saracen general Amrou Ebn-al-Aas. 
On application for the preservation of the library 
having been made to him, he wrote to the caliph 
Omar, whose laconic answer has been often quoted :-<- 
" If these writing of the Greeks agree with the Koran, 
or book of God, they are useless, and need not be 
preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed/' The sentence of destruction 
Was executed with blind obedience. The volumes of 
the Alexandrian library were distributed as fuel to 
the baths in the city, of which there were no less 
than 4000, and such was their number, that six 
months were hardly sufficient for their consumption. 

Alexandria, when in its glory, was extremely popu- 
lous. Diodoms Sioulus relates, that in his time, 
B.C. 44, it contained 300,000 free inhabitants, and 
if, as has been well conjectured, the slaves were as 
numerous, the whole population would then amount 
to 600,000. 

On the fall of the Ptolemies, Alexandria became a 
provincial city of the Roman empire. It was, ad. 
615, taken by the Persians, but recovered by Hera- 
clins, the Emperor of the East. At length it fell, 
A.D. 640, into the hands of the Saracens. Amrou, 
the Saracen general, thus wrote to the cafiph Omar : — 
"I have taken the city of the west It is of immense 
extent. I cannot describe to you how many wonders 
it contains* There are 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 
12,000 dealers in fresh oil, 12,000 gardeners, 40,000 
Jews who pay tribute, 400 theatres, or places of 
amusement.** 

From the consequences of this event Alexandria 
has never recovered : though during the middle ages 
it enjoyed some importance as the centre of the 
limited trade then carried on with the East by the 
nations of Europe, The discovery of the passage to 
India round the Cape of Good Hope, however, des- 
troyed its commerce, and the city sank into apparently 
total ruin. But another change has at length taken 
place, and it now stands a phenomenon in the history 
of a Turkish dominion : it appears once more to be 
raising its head from the dust. The Pacha of Egypt 
has made great effarts to restore its coinmercial 
prosperity, which have been attended with*marked 
success. It is also the station of his fleet, is provided 
with fortifications, dockyards, and arsenal, and has 
a population three times aa great as it was twenty 
years ago. 

It would be difficult fsays a most hitelli$^ent and entet 
taining female traveller, — Baroness von Minutoli, in her 
Recollections of Egypt,) to express the sensations I ex 
perienced, when* for the first time, I passed through the 
streets of Alexandria. It would require the talents of a 
Hogarth, to paint all the various scenes of this magic 
lantern. What bustle, what confusion, is in these narrow 
streets, continually blocked up with an innumerable multi- 
tude of camels, mules, and asses I The cries of the dryrers, 
incessantly calling to the passengers to take care of their 
naked feet ; the vociferations and grimaces of the jufrglers 
the splendid costumes of the Turkish functionaries ; the 
picturesque habit of the Bedouins, their long beards, and 
the grave and regular countenances of the Arabs; the 
nudity of some santons, round whom the crowd throngs; 
the multitude of negro slaves; the bowlings of the 
female mourners, accompanying some funeral procession, 
tearing their hair and beating their breasts by the side of 
a noiav train of a marriage ; the eries of the muezsins 
from the top of the minarets, summoning the people to 
prayers; lastly, the afiUcting picture of wretches dying 
with misery ana want* and troops of savage dogs which 
pursue and hanss yen; aU this every moment arresU the 
pfegMaaaad atlMtla tht attiBtion of tiM astonished traveller. 



Count Dumas saya :— 

Donkeys are the vehicles of this eountry, and it is almost 
impossible to dispense with them in the midst of the mud. 
It is necessary to water the streets five or six times a day, 
on account of the heat. This measure of police is intrusted 
to the fellahs, who go about with a leathern bag under each 
arm ; they press these alternately to iuroe out the water, 
aceompanying the alternate squeea^ with a double Arabic 
phrase, which they pronounce in a monotonous voice, 
"Have a care to the right — have a care to the leii." 
Thanks to this system of portable irrigation^ which gives 
these fine fellows the appearance of Highland pipers, the 
sand and water form a kind of Roman cement, from which 
asses, horses, and dromedaries can alone extricate them- 
selves with honour; Christians in some degree protect 
themselves by boots, but the Arabs leave their slippers 
behind them* 



KING ARTHUR. 

The ridiculous legends which have been strung toge- 
ther in relation to this ancient British prince have 
made his history little better than a romance. We 
owe this to the bards, who used to divert the court 
and gentry of olden times with the creations of their 
own fancy, and thus alloy the truth with fictions of 
the most extravagant description. Much wrong has 
in this way been done to the fame of this prince : for 
instance, he is said to have vanquished a king of the 
Franks, whose very name, Frolio, is not to be found 
in their annals ) and to have slain the emperor*s 
governor in Italy, one Lucius, of whom no historian, 
Roman, Frank, or Saxon, makes any mention what- 
ever: next, it is ^serted that he not only conquered all 
Ireland, taking Gillamur, the king, and all his nobles 
prisoners, but passed over to Holland, Gottland, (Swe- 
den ?) and the Orkney Isles, and made them all tri- 
butary : and lastly, we are told that, after subduing 
the Picts and Scots, he overrun France, Germany, 
Dacia, and other lands, and thence acquired the title 
of Emperor of Britain, Gaul, Germany, Dacia, &c. 
It were strange indeed that a prince who had much 
difRculty in defending his own inheritance against 
domestic enemies, particularly towards the close of 
his reign, should have found time or resources to 
bring, as it has been pretended, no fewer than thirty 
kingdoms under his dominion. 

But we will leave these fictions to shift for them- 
selves among the waters of oblivion : it is enough for 
King Arthur's memory to know that he was a prince 
of a gallant and magnanimous spirit, and apj^ears^ 
from the report of impartial history, to have been the 
means, in the hands of Providence, of rescuing the 
remnant of the British people, and sheltering them 
among the Welsh mountains, from the grasp of the 
barbarous Saxons, who had overrun the largest and 
most fertile parts of Britain. 

According to the most credible testimony, Arthur 
was the son of Uter Pendragon, king of the Britons, 
who died by poison, ten years after the coming of Cer- 
dic, the king of the West Saxons : his mother was 
Ingerna, (widow of Gorlois, duke of Cornwall,) whose 
affection, devoted as it was to the nremory of her late 
consort, Uter succeeded in gaining, by putting on the 
appearance and manners of its first object. Arthur, 
who was born at Tintagell, a castle of Cornwall, 
" began to rule the Britons at fifteen years of age," 
and was crowned by St. Dubrisius, either at Winches- 
ter, according to Leland, or, as Cressy maintains, at 
Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, where the ceremony 
was performed in a general assembly of the prelates 
and nobility, in the year 516. 

Arthur's accession was much disrelished by the 
kings of the Scots and PicU, who were married to 
two of his aunti^ and one of whom^ Lotbo, charging 
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ArtikQr with fflegitimacy, laid claim to the crown, in 
right of his queen. The Saxons were prompt to take 
advantage of this hostile feeling, and entered into an 
ill-assorted alliance with the two princes; they being 
Christians, and akin with Prince Arthur, and the 
Saxons being pagans and aliens. 

In these critical circumstances Arthur struck the 
first blow, by marching into the north in quest of his 
foe, where he made onset upon the Saxons in North- 
umberland, and driving them before him into Yort(, 
besieged them in that town. Colgeme, their leader, 
conveyed himself, however, secretly into Germany, 
where he interested Cherdic, a prince of that country, 
in his favour, and brought him over to Scotland, with 
seven hundred sail of vessels. When the news of 
this reinforcement reached the ears of Arthur, he im- 
mediately retired south to London, and sent messen- 
gers to Hoel, king of Armorica, or Lesser Britanny, 
bis sister's son, who lost no time in hastening to his 
assistance, wi^h a powerful force. 

Gherdic had in the meanwhile advanced to Lincoln, 
and laid siege to it. Thither, therefore, Arthur and 
his nephew directed their march ; and they not only 
delivered the place from its beleaguerers, but drove 
them into a wood, where they were surrounded, and 
forced to purchase their safety by a promise to depart 
from the soil of Britain, and abandon their horse* 
armour and other muniments to the victors. Twelve 
battles in succession were afterwards fought between 
Arthur and the Saxons, each of which terminated ia 
his favour. These victories the popish historians 
ascribe to the miraculous interposition of the Virgin 
Mary in the hour of battle, whose image Arthur wore 
over his armour, and bore painted on bis standard. 

Arthur, conceiving that he had nothing further to 
dread from the Saxons, went into France, and forgiving 
the unkindness and persecution he had suffered from 
Lotho, his uncle, king of the Picts, intrusted his son 
Mordred with the care, not only of his kingdom, but 
of his queen, Ginever, during his absence. The base 
Mordred, however, usurped the government for him- 
self, and delivered up several provinces to the king 
of the West Saxons, in order to purchase his alliance, 
and added to his treachery the crime of violently 
taking to himself his royal cousin's wife. King 
Arthur, burning with wrath and vengeance, instantly 
returned to Britain, where Mordred stoutly opposed 
his landing at Richborougfa, near Sandwich, (as Stowe 
affirms in his Chronicle,) and fought a furious battle 
with him, in which Augueellus and Waiwan, two of 
Arthur's relatives, "noted thunderbolU of war," as Le- 
land calls them, feU fighting for the king. Arthur, 
however, having the advantage, renewed the contest, 
and at length put Mordred to flight. The traitor fled 
fiwt to Winchester, but being hotly pursued by the 
injured monarch, afterwards directed his course into 
Cornwall, where Arthur at last overtook him near the 
Alaune, or Cambian, where the town of Camclford 
now stands. Mordred, having drawn up his army in 
battle array, resolved to die rather than again show 
his back to his pursuer, and at once precipitated him- 
self into the midst of the hostile ranks. The combat 
raged almost the whole day, and after horrible blood- 
shed on both sides, was put an end to by Arthur him- 
self, who rushed among the troops surrounding Mor- 
dred s person, and, cutting a passage through them, 
slew him on the^spot, and dispersed his enemies, 
but not without falhng himself, pierced with " death's 
wounds. ' He was conveyed from the field of triumph 
to the abbey of Avalon, now Glastonbury, through the 
charitable offices of Morgaius, a noble kinswoman of 
his, and there died of his wounds, on the 21st of May 
m the year of our Lord 642. The noble matron,' 



having superintended the dressing of his wounds while 
alive, took upon herself the chief care of his funeral 
when dead. This was conducted with great privacy, 
though several British nobles assisted at it, in order 
that the Saxons should not be flushed, and the Britons 
dispirited, with the knowledge of his death. He was 
buried sixteen feet under ground, in order to prevent 
the Saxons from offering any indignity to his corpse, in 
case they prevailed, " which, for the sins of the Britons, 
Almighty God shortly after permitted." 

This sepulture has been beautifully depicted by 
Warton, in his Grave of King Arthur : 

When Arthnr bowed his haughty crest. 

No princes, veiled in azure vest, ^ 

Snatched him, by Merlui's potent speU^ 

In groves of golden bliss io dwell; 

Where, crowned with wreaths of misletoet 

Slaughtered kings in glory go : 

But when he fell, with winged speed. 

Ilia champions, on a milk-white steed, 

IVom the battle's hurriosne, 

Bore him to Jo8e|^*s towered fiui%* 

In the fan- vale of Avalon. 

There, with ohanted orison, 

And the long blaze of tapers clear, 

Thestoled fathers met the bier; 

Through the dim aisles, in order dread 

Of mitftial woe, the chief they led. 

And deep intombed ia holy ground. 

Before the altar's solemn bound. 

Around no dusky banners wave, 

No mouldering trophies mark the grava 

In the reign of Richard the First, the then abbot 
of Glastonbury, Henry de Soilly, ordeied men to dig 
between two pyramids in ''the holy church<^yard,*' 
which, according to an ancient Welsh ballad, was the 
spot where King Arthur was buried ; and at sevea 
feet deep they found a huge broad stone, where ''on 
that syde that laid downwards was fimnd a thia 
plate of lead, about a foot long, in the form of a cross, 
and on that syde of the plate towards the stone was 
engraven, in rude and barbarous characters, this in- 
scription i-^Hie jacet eqmltns incfytui Rex Arturhu in 
Inmla Avahnia" 




I^'gging nine feet deeper, his body was found in a 
trunk of a tree, and near the bones of Arthnr were 

* The once iplendid cbspel erected id Ghifton Abbey, in meinort 
of the pretended landing and settlement of j4Mepb of Arimatfaea, ott " 
the Ule of Avalon, where, it is believed by some, that the fint body of 
Ohriaiian worshippers formed themselves into a church. Tjie l»le of 
Avalon appears to have been the IW Hill and adjapent high «rouwi 
next (jlastonburv. ^ — ^ 
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discovered those of Queen Ginever, his wife, whose 
corpse was conveyed privately to the place, and there 
quietly hnried, in or near her consort's grave. The 
king's bones were of large size, so that when his shin- 
bone was laid to the foot of a very tall man, it reached 
three fingers above his knee ; and in his skull were 
perceived ten wounds, one of which was very large, 
and looked upon as the cause of his death. The 
queen* s body seemed to be perfect and whole, and her 
hair was found to be neatly plaited, and of the colour 
of burnished gold ; but her corpse being touched by 
the finger of one of the spectators, it fell to dust. 

The abbot caused both to be deposited in a stately 
mausoleum, " nobly graven on the outside,** in which 
they placed the king's body by itself at the head of 
the tomb, and the queen*8 at his feet, being the east 
side of it. Inscriptions commemorative of both were 
put on the corresponding sides of the mausoleum. 
And here they remained until the year 1278, when 
Edward the First and Queen Eleanor visited Glaston- 
bury, " attended by many of the topping men of the 
nation, clergy as well as nobility. Whereupon the 
1 9th of April, they caused King Arthur's tomb to be 
opened, and both the shrines to be taken out of the 
monument, which when the court and its attendants 
had thoroughly viewed. King Edward opened the 
shrine wherein King Arthur*8 bones were laid, and 
Queen Eleanor the chest wherein were those of Queen 
Ginever, and then each of them taking the respective 
bones out of their respective chests, they exposed 
them on two credences, or side tables, near the high 
altar, till the next morning, for every one that had a 
mind to gratify their curiosity ; and early the next 
morning, being the Wednesday before Easter, the king 
and queen, with great honour and respect, wrapped 
up all the bones, excepting the two skulls, (which 
were set up and to remain in the Treasury,) in rich 
shrouds or mantles,*' and placed them again in their 
separate shrines, with an inscription in tiiat of Ar- 
thur's. ''And then the king and queen, fixing their 
royal signets to each chest, they caused th^ chests to 
be placed in the old mausoleum, where they remained 
undisturbed about two hundred and fifty years, that is 
to say, till the dissolution of the abbey in King Henry 
the Eighth's days ;'* "and then this noble monument," 
saith Speed, " among the fatal overthrows of infinite 
more, was altogether razed at the dispose of some 
then in commission, whose over-hasty actions, and too 
forward zeal in these behalfo, hath left unto us the 
want of many truths, and cause to wish that some of 
their employments had been better spent." 

An account of the Round Table, still preserved at 
Winchester, and falsely ascribed to King Arthur^ will 
be found in another volume of this work^. 

* See Saturday Magatim, Vol. II., p. 188. 



THE RAVEN, (Corvus cdrax.) 



It may be painful to be ignorant, though the more usual 
pain arises from the consciousness of appearing so : yet 
ignorance is still preferable to that which is not knowledge; 
as to be sensible of it is the first step in the road to truth. 
' — Macculloch. 

The great secret of doing much is doing one thing at a 
time. — ^LocKB. 

Thouoh nothing is so vain as the eager pursuit of empty 
applause, yet to be well thought of, and to be kindly re- 
garded by the world, is like a glory about a woman's head. 
Tis a perfume she carrieth about with her; 'tis a charm 
against ill-will. Malice may empty her quiver, but cannot 
wound t the dirt will not stick— the jests will not take. With- 
out the consent of the world, a scandal doth not go deep : 
it is only a slight stroke upon the injured party, and le- 
tumeth with greater force upon those that gave it.-— 7Atf 
J^adfs New Year 9 Gift. 




Thts is the largest and most powerful of all the 
Corvus family, measuring two feet in length, and four 
feet in the stretch of the wings, and having the tail 
firmly feathered, and equal in length to half the body. 
The plumage of this bird is black, glossed over with 
blue on the upper part, which, in particular lights, 
gives a colour known by the name of raven-grey. 
This species is distinguished by having the tail very 
much rounded, the feathers on the throat narrow, 
sharp, pointed, and raised, those on the back part of 
the neck soft and silky, the bill and feet black, and 
the irides of the eyes in two circles of colour, the 
outer brownish, the inner pale smoke gray. 

Ravens are widely distributed throughout the world, 
and are able to endure the extreme rigours of polar 
regions, or the burning influence of a tropical sun. 
Whei?everthe enterprising traveller has yet penetrated, 
there has he found the dark, forbidding raven, ready 
to greet him with the same hoarse note as in his 
native land. 

The appearance, habits, and disposition of the raven 
are very similar to those of the carrion-crow ; but, 
being a much stronger bhrd, the former is more rapa- 
cious as a bird of prey. Like the rest of this remark- 
able family, it possesses great acuteness of senses, 
and what appears like curiosity of observation; so 
that, in its wild or tame state, it is always prying 
about, and taking especial observation of all that is 
going on around it. This faculty renders it a bird of 
great vigilance and self-possession, and enables it, not 
only to act with caution and address in circumstances 
of danger, but also to accommodate itself to the 
situations in which it may be placed. This seems to 
be the principal reason why this wary bird, and the 
crow tribe in general, can be so easily tamed. 

The raven inhabits wild and hilly countries, though 
it nestles in woods, or in sheltered situations in the.' 
clefts of rocks, at no great distance from cultivated 
lands. The nest is formed on the outside with sticks, 
and is lined with wool, hair, or any other convenient 
material that can be readily procured. The eggs vary 
in number from two to five, and are of a greenish 
colour, with markings of brownish- ash. The young 
birds are very clamorous for food, and greedy in 
devouring it; and the old ones are not less eager and 
diligent in supplying them. When the nest is in a 
tree, it is always placed among the topmost branches, 
beyond the reach of bird-nesting hands, and where 
the enemies most to be dreaded are other birds of 
prey. These, however, are so valiantly opposed by 
the parent birds that it is not supposed they have 
much chance of doing mischief to the brood. Careful 
and attentive as these birds show themselves towards 
their young, the affection does not last long; and when 
the young birds are able to provide for themselves, 
and even, occasionally, bitfare they are well able to do 
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so, the parent birds desert or persecute tii<m> and 
eflfectually cast them off. The clamour of the young 
brood, when thus left to themselves, often attracU 
attention to the nesting-tree, and some that are weakly, 
and have fallen from the nest in their first atteippt at 
flight, are usually tamed, and, owing to tbsir sagacious 
habits, turned to some account. 

In former times ravans warn mwh nofs nninerpus 
in this country than they are at present. There is an 
old saying, '* Every rock has its raven )*' but ^se 
birds are now comparatively rara amongst us in the 
southern paru of the kiagdom. This is accounted for 
by the consideration that the improved state of cul- 
tivation in thi« land, with the great attention paid to 
the flocks during winter, must have diminished the 
food, and couseqiiantly thinned the numbers of these 
birds. The weak and sickly of the flock are now so 
carefully looked after, that there is no longer oppov* 
tunity for these birds to seize on their victim, and 
complete the work which disease had begun. Nor 
does the raven attempt to intrude himself where his 
services are not required* In poor and badly-culti* 
vated countries subject to great variations of climate, 
he performs an essential service in clearing the land 
of animal substances in a decaying state, or in destroy* 
ing such victims of disease as would soon become 
noisome and injurious to the living around them }-«- 
these are the situatioos in which ravens are numerous 
and busily employed $ but where wholesome and 
sufficient food is provided for the flocks, and they are 
in a thriving condition, the number of these birds is 
generally small, and they are only seen at intervals, 
and rather employed in watching for wild animals 
that may fall in their way, than for those who parti- 
cipate in the benefiu of man*s cultivation. 

In lowering and stormy weather, sometimes called 
" ravens* weather,** this bird is particularly active. 
While the rest of the feathered tril>e gladly seek shel- 
ter from the rain beneath the covert of the forest, or 
in holes and caverns of the rocks, the raven braves 
the inclement season for the sake of the prey which he 
expects to find plentiful at that time. And seldom is 
he disappointed of bis expected feast; for there are 
many poor birds tired of being long on the wing* or 
young nestlings that have scarcely learned to fly, U»at 
are easily secured as they are battling with the tem- 
pest. Young rooks form a favourite food of these 
birds : between rooks and ravens, therefoi«, there is 
eternal enmity -, and though the latter have sufficient 
boldness to attack the nests, and often succeed in 
carrying off the unfledged rooks, the warfare is so 
determined and universal on the part of the inhabit- 
ants of the rookery, that they do not always succeed. 
► The strokes given by the raven in the conflict are 
cxceediugly powerful j for this bird, keeping his neck 
ill a stiff position, appears to throw the whole weight 
of his body against bis antagonist. 

Though ravens are less frequently seen in the south- 
ern parts of England than in the northern, and though, 
when compared with the numerous tribes of rooks 
and crows, they may be called rare birds, yet it is 
said, that in traversing the open country, in hilly dia- 
tricts, there are generally some of these birds upon 
the watch for us, though we may be unable to see 
them. If a traveller should be pursuing his way in 
such a district after sunset, when the whole scene has 
become of a dusky raven hue, he wUl probably catch 
sight of one of these birds cautiously following his 
steps for a great distance, and yet managing his 
approach so well that, on turning to look at him, he 
always appears to be hopping away in another direc- 
tion. But though be appears to be on the ratreat, it 
IS nothing less than an oblique metkod of advancing. 



and if the traveller sits down to rest, he will soon find 
the bird perched on some stone at no great distance 
from him. Here again the cautious cunning of the 
raven is manifested : he perches with his tail towards 
the observer as if he were going to make off in another 
direction; but he i« at the same time secretly looking 
over his shoulder, to ascertain the state of things. If 
the traveller now stretches himself on the ground, as 
if dead, the bird becomes more bold and decided in 
his approach, but atill observes all neoeasary cautiou. 
He is said to make his advances " in perfect conformity 
with the tactics of a siege, never npon the direct line, 
but at an angle, working by traverses more and more 
oblique as he comes nearer, so that when you observe 
him in motion, he is always as if he were passing by, 
and regarding you with a mixture of fear and won- 
der." If he observes any movement of the body, he 
will take wing, but his flight is with an appearance of 
pain and difficulty, and, taking a lateral direction, be 
will generally alight rather nearer to his object than 
when he set out. Thus gradually and stealthily gain- 
ing upon his intended victim, his last step is to dart 
suddenly at the eyes, and so unexpected and rapid is 
this movement, after a lengthened and timid approach, 
that the traveller had need beware how he amuses 
himself with watching the mancanvves of the bird, at 
the dreadful risk of being deprived of sight. 

The voracity of the raven is expressed by its name, 
which, when used as a verb, signifies to remfe, or tear 
away, to seize by violence; yet this bird, though 
greedy of food, and not particular as to the means of 
obuining it, is capable of enduriug hunger for a very 
long time. The number of years to which these birdie 
attain has not been ascertained, but they are under- 
stood to be extremely long-lived; and it is remark- 
able that in places where they most abound, a dead 
raven, unless killed by man, is a most unusual sight. 

The raven, when taken young, may be easily tamed, 
and made use of almost as a dog to watch and protect 
premises, as well as to devour «^al. In the course of 
their taming, however, they exhibit many mischievoos 
propensities, and require to be closely watched. They 
show likings and dislikings to particular persons, and 
will strike very severe blows with their sharp bills. 
Their peculiar sagacity and acuteness have often been 
the subject of anecdote. 

Trsu is no viee which does so. overwhelm a man with 
shame, as to be found fidse or perfldioas; and therefore 
Montaigne saith very aeutely, when he inquired the 
reason why the giving the lis sheuld he such a disgraceful 
and odious charge, ** if it be well weighed,'* latd he, ** to 
say that a man lies, is as much as to say, he is a bravado 
towards Ood, and a coward towards man, for the liar 
insults God and crouches to man/* — Loan Bacon. 



Is there not practical wisdom in commencing every day with 
the steady effort to make as much of it as if it were to be 
our whole existenoe? If we have duties to perform, in 
themselves severe and laborious, we may inquire if there 
be not some way by which to invest them with pleasant 
assoeiations ? A man mav find amusement in fVee thoughts, 
while following his plough upon the hill-side; in digging 
up the words for a dictionary, or in copying out a brief: or 
he may train himself, by an ineflleient and shrinking spirit, 
to recoil from these tasks as insupportable burdens.^ How 
many men find their pleasure in what would be the positive 
horror and torment or the indolent ! How weak the spirit, 
and how silly the vanity, wbioh we display in ever renewing 
narration of our personal troubles, pains, and misfortuneii ! 
If we would have the discretion to measure the sympathy 
which wa may expeet firom others by that which we are 
oonscious of feeling for theirs of the same character, it 
would go for to tcaoh us the folly of that querulous spirit, 
which doles forth the story of sufferings and sorrows, ma 
though the narrator were the enly sufferer, and were enti* 
tied to a monopoly of all the passmg pity.— Fliiit. 
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LOTS OF HOUX. 

Chatbaubriawd remarks that the finest of moral instincts 
implanted in man is the love of his country, and that if 
this were not a law sustained hy a continual miracle — ^to 
which« like many others, we pay no attention — men would 
all have flocked to the temperate cones, leaving the test of 
the globe desert. To obviate such perceptible evils as 
teould result from this assemblage of the human race on one 
spot of the earth, Providence has fixed as it were the feet of 
toch man to his own individual soil by an invincible load- 
stone, so that the froien shores of the north, and the burning 
■ends of Africa, are not without their inhabitants. Still 
stronger and nearer to us are the ties that attach us to the 
home of our birth, equally implanted in us by Providence 
as the source of many virtues. These we can scarce render 
an exact account of: each sight and sound, however trivial, 
by ^ily familiarity caries its charm with it — 

What are the lioks that bind thee to thy home? 

My mother's smile, ra^r father's reverend head, 

My sister's cheerful voice and busy tre^d ; 

The old domestic, grown in service gray, 

That clock-work like performs his task each day; 

The distant watchnlog bayia^ low by night ; 

The bird that wakes me first m morning lights 

The swallow building 'neath my window's eares; 

The cbarch just peeping thtough yon grove of leaves; 

The primrose path that leads me lo its door; 

The antique tomb dark yews are shading o*er ; 

The thought that I at length stay lie at rest 

Where the green sod scarce stranger foot hath prest t 

These are the links that bind me to my home. J. F» 



SKIRLAW CHAPEL, YORKSHIRE. 

Skirlaw Chapel^ in Yorkshire, is a building which 
has suffered as little, perhaps, from the effects of time, 
as any ecclesiastical structure of equal antiquity in 
England : although erected more than four hundred 
years ago^ its appearance presents a remarkable de- 
gree of freshness. 

There are two villages to which the name of Skirlaw, 
or Skirlaugh, is attached, both situated at ashortdis* 
tance from the town of Kingston-npon-HulI^ in the 
eastern part of Yorkshire : that to wnich the ancient 
chapel belongs is called North Skirlaw, and is about 
nine miles from Hull. During the reign of King 
Stephen a priory for Cistertian nnns was fonnded at 
North Skirlaw ; but of this priory no remains are now 
to be seen: in the church, however, which once be- 
longed to it, are seveiral monumental effigies, in a 
high state of presetration, with inscriptions. There 
appears to have been a chapel erected either in North 
or in South Skirlaw, previous to the section of the 
one to which our attention is at present directed ^ for 
we are told by Burton, in his Moiuuiicon Ehormemie, 
that a controversy arose, ia the year 1337, between 
the inhabitanis of Skirlaw, on the one pari, tad the 
prioress and convent of Swine (the mtm^ of die parish 
in which Skirlaw Is altnated), on the <yther part. 
This controversy related to the right of possession in 
a certain chantry in the chapel of Skirlaw ; and the 
decision being left to WiUiam Melton, archbishop of 
York, he decided:— that the inhabitants should main- 
tain, at their own cost> a priest to perform the duties 
ia Skirlaw Chapel :-^hat he should be selected and 
presented by the prioress and convent :•— 'that the inha- 
bitants should provide books, chalice, vestments, 
candles, bread and wine, and other necessaries for 
the chapel $ and should also keep the dispel in Utting 
repair: — that the priores* and convent should pay 
II. 10«. 4d. per annum towards the expenses incurred: 
— that the sum of five shillings per annum, which the 
inhabitants had been accustomed to pay to the con- 
vent, should be thenceforth discoBtiaued{*>«4hail the 
officiating priest should have two oxgangs^ of land in 

♦ An ox^ang waa one of the early measures of land employed in 
England : it amounted to fifteen acres, being the quantity which it 
was sttpposed— according to the rnde estimate of tho times— that an 
ox GOttld plough ia th# esans #f tiM ywr. 



the demesne of Skirlaw :«-^bat the prioreis and con-^ 
vent should give him one penny per annum out of 
every oxgang of land which they held in Skirlaw: — 
and, lastly, that iti order to maintain the supremacy 
of the parish church of Swine over the chapel at 
Skirlaw, the inhabitants should be obligtid to attend 
Divine service at the former, instead of at the latter, 
on Easter Sunday. These details are not without 
their interest to the modern deader, as showing the 
curious manner in which parochial and monastic 
affiairs were mixed up, at the time when monasteries 
and nunneries, as well as other institutions of the 
Rcnnan Catholic church, covered the land. 

The chapel, however, which is represented in our 
cut, is that which was built by Walter Skirlaw, bishop 
of Durham, somewhere about the year 1 400. Scarcely 
anything is known of the circumstances under which 
it was built, except that the bishop died befbre it was 
quite completed, and left two hundred marks to de- 
^ay the expenses of the completion after his death. 
In the reign of Henry the Fourth, a.d. 1402, the king 
granted a license to Walter Skirlaw, to give a mes- 
suage worth one shilling per annum, tWt> tofts of land 
worth fourpence each, twenty ^four acres of land worth 
threepence per annum per acre, and eleven acres of 
meadow-land worth flvepence per acre> to the prior- 
ess and convent of Swine. This gift is supposed to 
have been a provision, in some way or other, for a 
priest to officiate in Skirlaw Chapel, then about being 
founded. 

The chapel is represented as seen from the south- 
west. It is situated near to, but still detached from, 
the village of Skirlaw; and its pinnacles, ilrst catching 
the eye from above the surrounding trees, are said by 
Mr. Britton to have a very pleasing eff^t, contrasted 
with the wide extent of loW land to the west of the 
chapeL There is a tower at the west end, a large 
window at the east, and an entrande-porch at the 
south side. The body of the chapel, exclusive of the 
tower, is about seventy-six feet long, and twenty-two 
ftei wide, with six windows on each side. The base 
of tiie tower is suffrlaaded With a series of quatrefoil 
panels) and the lable mouldings ti hll the windows 
(except tiie upper anea of the loiter, which have 
heads,) are finished with a shield bearing Skirlaw's 
arms. A vcreen across the iateriar divides the chapel 
into two parts*^^ hody, to whieh (bar bajr windows on 
each side aft a^rtAied, and a «haa«EH, with two bays 
on each Mtt this acteeu ia of cairved wood, and is, 
as well as tha {lulpM and seats, coeval with tiie rest of 
tha buildiag. On aaeh aidft of dia aasi Window is a 
bracket or aupport» supposed ta hare been used to 
hold either tapera ar imagea. ta tha aouth wall is a 
piscina^— the nafae gifen to a {leKfmtrd stone, usually 
found in a niche on the ri^t hand aide of the altar 
in our ancient churches, and used to contain the 
water in which the officiating priests dipped their 
hands, during the performance ciT the religious cere- 
monies^ On ihe aorth aide of the chapel is a small 
restry, perfectly plain, and lighted by a small aperture 
in the wall. The iailiats W. S. (probably for Walter 
iSkirlaw) still remain in a window on the north side -, 
but the heraldic bearings of the bishop, which were 
once placed in every window, are now nowhere to be 
■eea; for the wiads, on account of the chapel being 
in a very expoaed situation, have gradually destroyed 
nearly all the glaas originally set In the windows. 
During the Ikst century trees were planted round the 
chapel, ia ordi» to break the force of the wind. The 
only regular endowment of this chapel is said to be 
the Bum of three pounds six shillings and eightpence 
per annum, payable out of the township of Marton- 
le-€lay^ for the pof ormance of service once a month. 
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Within two or three miles of Skirlaw are the re- 
mains, or rather the site, of the Abbey of Meaux, 
which was ^t one tiipe possessed of considerable in-^ 
fluehce. Meaiu was so called by its inhabitants, who 
' came into England with William the Conqueror, and 
named their new seat according to the name of the 
city of M«aux in Normandy. The founder of this 
mbbey was William le Gros, earl of Albemarle and 
lord of Holderness : having vowed to make a^ pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and being, on account of his 
age and infirmities, unable to fulfil it, he built this 
monastery by way of commutation for the vow. He 
dedicated his new establishment to God and the 
Blessed Virgin, and introduced into it a convent of 
monks from Fountain Abbey, near Ripon. The 
monks of the new abbey at first earned their living 
by the labour of their own hands, but were soon 
afterwards richly endowed with lauds and revenues 
by the earl: they entered on the possession of the 
abbey on the 1st of January, 1 150. The abbey soon 
became very rich, through the bounty of several 
people of fortune, and the monks were enabled to 
purchase several valuable estates ; among others that 
of Maud Camin, a gentlewoman of property, who sold 
to the abbot and monks two parcels of land in the 
village of Myton, pasture for eight sheep, a toft, or 
fishery, in the river Humber, two salt-pits, and other 
possessions : the purchase- money for the whole being 
only ninety-une marks of silver, which we may rea- 
sonably suppose to have been much less than the 
real value. . It- is said that the Earl of Albemarle 
selected this spot on account of its pleasant situation, 
and that he gave in exchange for it twice as much 
land at Berwick, near Aldborough. It is difficult, as 
Mr. Bigland remarks, to conceive what beauties could 
be found in such a situation; for at that time it was 
overgrown with woods, and almost, if not wholly, 
surrounded with morasses; and' at present, when the 
. extensive fens^ on the edge of which it is situated. 



are well drained and brought into cultivation, the 
little hamlet of Meaux has nothing to boast of, except 
the fertility of its toil ; for nothing can be more dull 
or less picturesque than the scenery by rwhich it is 
surrounded. - * « 

But although Meaux Abbey fiir eclipsed, in the 
splendour of its ecclesiastical rank, the humble chapel 
at Skirlaw, yet the latter was. doomed to survive, and 
to present to the architect a very complete specimen 
of the architecture of the fourteenth century, while 
the former has been so utterly destroyed that no idea 
of its form now remains; although, from the remains 
of curious mosaic pavement of brick, the foundations 
of buildings yet to be traced, and the extensive moats 
or ditches by which it was surrounded', and which are 
yet discoverable, it is evident that this famous monas* 
tery once^ di^layed considerable magnificence. 

Swine Priory, to which we before dluded as holding 
considerable sway over Skirlaw Chapel, somewhat re- 
sembled- in its history Meaux Ahbey. It was founded 
by Robert de Verli, in the reign of King Stephen, for 
a prioress and fifteen nuns of the Cistertian order, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. No vestige of 
this priory now remains. 

The breaking up of monastic establishments in 
England, in the reign of Henry ^e Eighth, influenced 
in different ways all the three foundations of which 
we have been speaking. At the suppression of Meaux 
Abbey, the number of monks was fifty, and the reve- 
nues were 299/. 6f. 4d. The annual revenues of 
Swine Priory were valued at 134/. 6s. 9d, : the priory 
was surrendered by Dorothy Knight, the last prioress, 
who received a pension of 13/. 6s. Sd, per annum, 
each of the nuns receiving pensions varying from 
two to four pounds per annum. 'The site of the 
priory was sold, in 1540, to Sir Robert Ghiesham, 
who afterwards became the purchaser of the rectory 
of Swine, together with Skirlaw Chapel and other 
dependencies. 
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SOME ACCOTTNT OF MALTA. If4 It 



9. ABRlTMh OF VJJfOhUm nvCm^AXa Xt JiALfA. 

Thb French revolution, subversive as it was of all anterlbr 
ij»tittttiO&s« waa boI likBljr to respect the vaUUarj friars of 
Malta ; and a loan of five hundred thousand livres which 
this order transmitted to the^ unfortunate Louis the XVIth 
of France, when he was reduced to a state of beggary, 
afforded th« Freiieh a pretext for deelaring the order of ^e 
knights te be extinet witbin tbeir CBrrUori«a» while iU 
posMssiona wefis annexed to the national dumaina* And 
although, after this, the grand-mastor afbeted to maifitain 
the strieteat nestralHy in the gMat Suropean war, yet tba 
English and Bpanieh ieeU were permiltod to reerait saitota 
in Malta, and, as a natural eonsoqa»nco» the French Diree> 
tory instantly deaotfiieed tbo ptfaaoodinf «a taaUaumnt to a 
direct aet of hoatihty. 

In 179;, HompesefL tho laaC grantf^ttasfor of UoHa, 
succeeded aa the head of tbo ofdor. The state of tlie 
treasury waa now traly pitiablo, and It waa Ibttttd noeossary t» 
melt and eoiii tbo plate of tbo galleysr and afterwards part 
of that bobmgffiff to tho grand-aiaster end the hoapitala; so 
low waa tbo credit of tbo kni|(bta» that no person would ad* 
Tanoo a single erown Sodition, too, was busy within their 
own walls, and a formidable Frenob armament waa mustering 
at Toulon. After keoping tbo whole of Europe in suspense 
as to the desCi nation of thit Ifset, its first division arrived 
off tho port or Malu, June atb» 1 7M» It eonsisted of seventy 
transporu and sovetal frigates, under Commodors Sidoux, 
who vent a polite moasago on shore, expressive of the 
strictest neutrality, and wiib the request that several small 
vessels might be admitted into tho port, to undergo some 
trifling repairs, prior to proseeuting ttieir voyage to Egypt, 
whitheo he assured tho grand-maator, they were ultimatelv 
bound. This waa of oo«rso eomolied with, and the French 
made ovary effort to bapiro tbo Maltose with a false con- 
fidence in their amioablo intontiona. Admiral Braeys 
arrived on the 9fh of Juno, hi command of tho grand 
division of the expedttion, which oonsisted of eighteen ships 
of the lino, eighteen frigates, and about 400 transports, 
having 40,000 men on board* and General Buonaparte 
aa their oommander-in-cbief. 

Buonaparte, who was on board Ibo Orient, instantly 
demanded that tho whole fleet should be allowed to enter 
the poru to water, whieb Hompeseh, although a weak 
man and infirm ofpurpoao, summoned up sufficient msolu* 
tion to roAtsOr «*Tho gTaad*maoter reftisea us water," said 
Buonaparte, '^to-^morrow at sunrise the army wiH disembark 
upon the coaato of the Island wherever a landing can be 
effected I*' and fbeae words were inserted in tho order of 
the dav. Hitherto nothing had been done to anticipate a 
struggle Ibr fteedom on tbo part of tbo knights, and now only 
feeble ailbrta vmm made Ibr the defoiteo of a ptace whioh 
was ImpregAably Ibrtified. Bat tbere waa no union on the 
part of the Ifalteaex the people mistrusted and execrated the 
xnigbte, finr rile Of^vet eaaotiona of their past reignv Tho 
knigbte tbemaelves» divided aa they wore into so many 
different *ren g O i maa » r of dieliiwf nettons and pntiudioes* 
could not eonftdo iii' eaob other, and of these, the Freneh 
far outnombered those of other eountriee, and fearful lest 
the pQstllaiiinrity of the grand*m«ster, and his well-known 
attacbflsent to the Caar of Ruaata, should surrender them 
and Iheir order to Russian inHuenee, these Freneh knights 
naturally preferred surrendering themselves to France, 
their own parent'oountry, whether a monai'ohy or a republic. 
Tha agents of Qeneral Buonaparte oouM have had no 
great diilioulty in tampering with tho kmghteof their own 
land; but it was the poor Maltese people tbomaelves 
who were saeriAoed* Thousands of those are said to have 
run to arma, but the military chiefs would not act with 
them; seditious reports were propagated amongst* the 
troops and oitisens ; and though some among the Maltese 
were deluded by the promises universally lavished by 
the French, of liberty, eouality, &o., yet, by their sub- 
sequent eonduet, it waa fully proved that the bulk of the 
people were deeidedly hostile' to the admission of the 
French. The force on the island was by no means des- 
picable. Tuere were 280 knights capable of active service, 
3300 regular troops, and 10,000 Maltese militia might 
easily have been mustered^ but it waa too late ; tho French 



kn(f bts had already praotieally delivered up Malta to tbeb* 
eountrymon : muskets Were delivered to the troops onex- 
amined; the ammunition was damaged and mis-sent; 
tfoops weio despatched to the coast without ptovimna; 
conflicting and impracticable orders were issued, and other 
similar apparent accidents happened. It is said that ffao 
plan of the invasion of the island was projected in Paris. 
soil eenfldad to Ham prmaipal Freneh knighta of tbo order 
resident at Malta- 

A body of Freneh fraops dltembarked, on the evening of 
the 0th of June, in St. George's Bav, which is to the north- 
eastwsrd of VaietaSk The small but important tower of 
8t George, in the tfeinffy of the landing-place, was 
carried witho«l the loes of a single life— One cannon-shot 
only having been fired bv the false knight who commanded 
it TbIoogliOut the whole of that night the sky was 
illnmfnated micll the signal-rockets sent up inces^anily 
from tbe fleet which extended along the whole north- 
eaatem eoaat of the islands. At daybreak on the following 
day another corps landed fin St. PauVs Bay unmolested, 
and a third in the harbour of Marsa Seiroeco to the south- 
eaat. No attempt at resistance was made, except on tbe 
part of the Maltese battalions of Naseiar and two or three 
other places, and this only to defend their homes iVom the 
insolence of Buonaparte's soldiers^ These, with their usual 
licence, instantly began to lay waste the island ; and, seeing 
their hearths violated, the native militia slew several of the 
offenders. At mid-day every fortified post in the open 
country, except the tower of Marsa Seiroeco, had the French 
Hag floating over it Eighteen French knights fell, aa it 
were by accident, into the hands of the enemy, and General 
Buonaparte, exclaimed, as if he had been in earnest, 
** What ! am I constantly to meet knights in arms against 
their eountry ? I will not accept of you as prisoners, but 
have given orders to have you all shot." These same 
knights* however, had no reason to complain i»f any harsh- 
ness used towards them, Befbro night tbe Frenob were in 
possession of the whole country, with the exception of 6ve 
casits or Villages; the Nasclar intrenohment, a work of 
considerable magnitude, having been abandoned by the 
battalion appointed to defend it and the city in the interior 
surrendered to the French General Vaubois, before be had 
summoiMd the governor to open his gates. 

M). OyiPlTlTtiATION 09 MALTA TO BUOKAPARTB, 

Tw the mean time the country people had flocked by 
thousanda info tho oity of Valetta, filled with suspicion and 
despair. Rumours of treason amongst the knights were 
believed by the popnlace, who manifested tbeir indignation 
by menaeing ories; and general insubordination, rapidly 
extending to the troops, became more and more developed, 
aa unlhvourabte raporta poured in from the distant posts. 
The abandonment of the Nasoiar intrenohment out off all 
oommunieation with the country and Valetta, and the inha- 
bitaata beheld the French leaguer establiahed under their 
very walls. A small squadron made a trifling diversion at 
the mouth of the grann port, and a sally waa attempted to 
tho landward, with 900 chosen men, but both enterprises 
failed. The city was in a stale of tumult and despair; 
the g^nd-maater was surrounded by advisers as perplexed • 
and aa incapable as himself, and knights suspected of trea- 
son wtire assassinated in his palaoe, while othera were 
expoaed to tho gmtaest insults. 

The besieged passed the night of the tenth of June 
excited bv alarming rumours of insurrection. Their cennon 
continued to fire upon the advanced poata of tbe enemy 
after the sun had set. . On the morning of the eleventh, 
groups of desperate men traveraed the city, demanding the 
livea of those knights whom the French agents had taught 
them to regard as traitors, snd these were, but too often, 
the very men who alone had the virtue and the capabiliiy to 
defend them. To add to this general oonfusion, two Greek 
vessels^ which had entered the port as traders, at the time 
the French fleet first appeared in the offing, were now 
discovered to bo filled with republican soldiers, and arms, 
which were intended to be put into the hands of the dis- 
affected. Many of tho sailors on board these vessels were 
massacred, while the remainder were made prisoners, and 
tho miUUry stores seig^.^^Qil)^ dst9q^Q>£ip|Bed the 
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Ibry of the popnlaM* til oulvKe aonldeaw was st an and; 
•Bfl, when too late, a body of the belter order of eitisens < 
repaired to the palace of the grand- master, aolinowledged 
bim as their sovereif^ mplorad bim to put an end to the 
anarchy that prevailed, and to instmot thorn bow tbe oity 
might best be defended. The grand^mastor refenied tbo 
deiHitatioB to bis oonneiU bal. Mho anything was dono, 
the generous fo-actaon on the part of tho oitisens ova* 
porated 

Tbe sun wont down, leaving ibo oity a pvef to tumult 
and despair, and the next day, a vast multitodo. ineluding 
men of all grades, from Am noble to llie humblest artisan, 
forcibly oniered tbe grand-master's palaee, and, afler re^ 
pruaehing bim with the treason of bis knights, tbe ineffi- 
eienoy of bis orders, and other evils, boldly announeed that 
they bad sohseribed a paper in the presence of the Dutch 
oonsul, delivering the eity into tbe bands of the French, 
and that they held the authority of the knighU as at an end. 
The most the imbeeile Hompesch eould do, was to refer the 
matter to a council, which immediately sent two messengers 
on board the Orient to solicit from the French commander 
an armistice of twenty-four hours. Tbe armistice was so 
framed as lo be virtually a surrender at discretion. In the 
afternoon General Junot and others brought an answer 
from General Buonaparte, that be would allow tbe grand- 
master twenty-four hours to send his delegates to conclude 
the capitulation, and that he himself would enter tbe city 
on the Ibltowing day. Better than his word, Buonaparte 
entered tbe same evening, and immediately made a per- 
sonal mspeetion of the fortifications. As be passed through 
the fcnnidable works which defended tho landward side. 
General Caffarelli, one of bis suite, signttotntly remsrked 
to him, ** It b well, general, that there was some one within 
to open these ^ates to us. We should have had some 
trouble in entenog, ff the placo had been quite empty.** 
It is said that tbe grand-master expected that tbe vtct^ir 
would at least pay him the compliment of a visit; but the 
French General avoided tiie palace, and at the end of 
several days, Hompesch so far subdued his vanitv, as to 
show him that deference, by which he subjected himself to 
»n interview of cold formality and stately neglect. 

By the articles of capitulation whicn were signed by 
Buonaparte and tbe delegates of the grand-master, it was 
stipulated, that tbe order of St. John should renounce, in 
favour of tbe French republic, the sovereignty of Malta, 
Gozo, and Cumino, and the French republic pledged itself 
to use its influence to procure for tbe srand-master a prin 
eipality equi^lent to these islands, and in the mean time, to 
allow him a pension ot 300.000 firancs ; amongst other 
articles, the inhabitants were to continue the free exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion, to be secure in their 
property and privileges, and no extraordinary taxation was 
to be imposed upon them. 

In the afternoon of the 12tb of June, 15,000 French 
troops took possession of the fortifloatioos, and the fleet of 
the enemy aiu»hored in the ports. There were at this time 
in tho portt two line of battle ships, belonging to the 
Maltese, besides a frigate, three galleys, two galliots, and 
some guard-boats ; and 1500 pieces of artillery, together 
with 35,000 stan4 «f small armsv hMQO barreb of powder, 
and « largo quantity of shot and shell. 

Hompesch was not asked to ratify tbe articles of sur- 
render. Humbled by his losses, which tbe insolence of the 
republican army made him feel tho more acutely, be 
hastened to leave tbe island, and privately embarked in a 
mercbaot-sbip bound for Trieste, on tbe night of tbe 1 7th 
June* ascompanied by twelve knights. Tbe voyage lasted 
thirty-nine days, and so heartily sickened were the party of 
each other's society, that the grand- master resigned his 
office tbe moment he landed, and separated himself for ever 
from the companions of bis flight, and oied in obscurity at 
Montpelier in 180<k The order of Malta was virtually 
extinct from the I2th Juno^ 1708, tbe day on which the 
articles of capitulation were signed. From ft position of 
political importance it has fallen to the level of an obactxre 
assoeiation, and suchi as far as human foresight goes, it is 
destmed to remain. 

General Buonaparte left Malta on June the 19th, at the 
head of the French exp^ition wbish was destined for 
Egypt, leaving behind bim 4000 men under General 
Vaubois to regenerate the island after the pattern of the 
French republic. Tbe knights who were attached to the 
French interest bad but little reason to ap|4aud the wisdom 
of their political speculations ; exposed to the rage of tbe 
Maltese, and unpioteoted by their new ftiends, they were 



•hut up in diierent ftirtyessoi " Som o flod***somo absolutely 
poHobod from want, and aU suiSered the loss of tbe moral 
power of political integrity. 

The most interesting period of tbe history of Malta, 
especially to an Englishman* is yet to follow. The painful 
depression of the people under the French i their healthv 
veaotion under our own government; their present social, 
moral, intelleetiial, and politieal position i their tcade, agri* 
eullure, and manufaetures. 

II, WHAT DID THE FRBNCH DO fG$i MALTA f 
Ws have recorded all that is known of the ancient history of 
Malta; we have traced its history in comparatively modern 
tima, during tbe 26t» years of the dominion of tbe knights 
of St. John, and have now to detail its sufferings during 
the two years from 1798 to 1800. wb^ it was held by the 
republic of France, and to trace its rapiu progress towards a 
higher degree of oivilization and happiness, under ous own 
government, from that time till the present day. 

When Qeneral Buonaparte sailed for Egypt, wo have 
said that he left General Vaubois in the command of 
the island, supported by 4000 French troops. Everything 
which bore the stamp of nobility, or recalled to mind the 
military exploits performed by the knights, was broken and 
destroyed. The arms of the order, together with those of 
the principal ehiefs, were efiaced, not only on the imperial 
inns, or lodges, of the knights, but also in the palace of the 
grand-master ; e^^ery record of patrician ancestry was obli» 
terated. Napoleon himself had carried off in the Orient the 
choicest treasures he could And in the public treasury, and 
in the churches of Valetta, as well as those atCitta Noubile, 
and these were finally lost when that ship was blown up at 
the battle of Abookir ; other plunder, that had been shipped 
on board the Sensible, Vnneh frigate^ .was afterwards 
letaken and restored by the English. 

While these robberies were being committed against tho 
people whose religion, and privileges, and property, tho 
conquerors had promised to hold inviolable, a provisional 
government and municipality were being formed, vrith the 
view cf introducing the laws of the Directory at Paris. 
Every article which was stipulated for at the capitulation 
was broken, and while universal liberty was .proclaimed, it 
was ordered, under a heavy fine, that the sons of the 
richest families should bo sent to Pran<«^ for education on 
tbe new principles^ and at their own expanse. Titles were 
abolished, and all ranks wem declared equal; all establish- 
ments were remodelled. Amongst other acts, copyholds, 
which bad been formerly held for three generations, were 
declared extinct at the expiration of 100 yearn, and those 
which had already run this period were declared to be 
terminated, and many proprietors would have been thus 
at once plunged into misery, had not the law, through the 
fear of a general insunection, been modified a few days 
after it had been promulgated. At Malta, and many other 
places out of Englaml, there is an establishment similar to 
a pawnbroker's, called in Italian, the Monte di Piet^ iho 
intention of which is to afford poor persons an opportunity 
of obtaining tbe full value of any article in time of want, 
and which is not sold without tbe wish or consent of those 
who pledge it, and in this ease, they akme receive the 
profit, should there be any, upon the sale. This Osteblish- 
ment, which is under the eye of the Government, instead 
of being, as it was intended, and is at the present day, a 
friend of the poorer classes, was turned by the French into 
a cruel and usurious oppression. These and many minor 
acts of injustice soon taught the Maltese that they bad only 
exchanged an old, and consequently enfeebled despotism, 
for a new and vigorously harsh one. 

Oppression did not slack its pace ; soldiers and mariners 
were drafted into the foreign service of the French, .and 
their wives and children were left without the subsistence 
which had been guaranteed them ; all pensions ' were 
provisionally suspended ; charitable fhnds were withheld ; 
and even the bread, which the knights, with all their 
faults, had distributed daily, to the number of 400 loaves, to 
tbe indigent poor, was refused bv the French. This 
despotism only stopped at the limit of the patient endurance 
of the Maltese. Another attempt was inade to plunder 
the rich church in the Citta NoUbile in the interior of tho 
island, and its decorations were ordered to be sold for the 
public service. The sale was inierrupled by the religious 
feelings of the inhabitants, who had suffered their homes 
and hearths to be insulted with impunity, yet could not bear 
the wanton sacrilege of what they deemed holy. Tho 
gacfison of the city, consisting sfjt^^^iwn^e^ ,©^-^ 
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ored alonp^ with their coimmandOT, and in twwnty-foup houre 
every viHage was in arms, and the whole populatioB of Bialta 
and GoBo hurst into one general fsvolt afraiast the Fre^eh. 
The town of fiormola was enterM, and the standatrd of the 
republic of France, together with eighty harreie of goo* 
fiowdei-, carried off into the country. 

The whole of the open country remained in posaetMO'Of 
the Maltese, while the French W€«w hleekaded in the dty 
of ValetU, and in thetowna of Burmola, La Wangle, and^Le 
Bourg, which He upon the other side^ the large harbckir. 
General Vaubois oUbred a f^ee pardon to ail who would Uy 
down their arms, but his messeng^ri of wnee were notwif* 
fered to return. The character of the Malteae now ibr -the 
first lime in recorded history is seen .to dot elop itealf under 
oppression that would haveerUehed t weaker natian. ' Tin 
minds of all classeR were bent to one purpose; erms Wete 
collected ; levies were made ; and the mn Were divided hMo 
battalions, and distributed to the diflbrent posto throughoiM 
the island, with as much regularity as if they had heeh 
officered by experienced men, and commanded by one nnui^ 
tor-mind. '" 

12. ABRIYAXi OF THE BNQLIfla AT MALTA. 

Aboukir, a small town in Egypt, near Alexandria^ wia^ 
taken by the French after they sailed away from Malta, 
under General Buonaparte, in 1793. Short^ alter it was 
rendered famous by\he naval battle between the French 
and Snfflish fleets, in which the British admiral, Nelson^ 
obtoined a complete Tictovy, and for which he received hii 
peerage. Five days after the revolt of tiie Malteie the news 
of the battle of Aboukir was brought to General Vanboia 
by the Guillaume Tell, French man-of-war> and two Irigataa^ 
and incorporating the soldiers and crews of these vessela 
with his own troops, the French general now found himself 
at the head of 6000 well^tscipliiiad troops. Nelson, sailing 
WHMtward, after his victory, fell in with one of hie own fleisA, 
which told him that the Maltese had sent out heats in ali 
directions to seek assistance from him, but hia own shvps 
were so disabled that he could only despatch a. Portuguese 
squadron, consisting of four shipsH>f*the-line and t/We 
frigates^ which arrivd off the island on the 18th of Septepk* 
her, 1798, with the promise, however, that he himself^ 
would soon Mlow. 

General Vanbrvia havins refiised to surrender Valetta. to 
the Portuguese admiral, the latter threatened to bombard 
^e city, and, in consequence, many of the inhabiunts were 
permitted to leave it at their own requeat. The blockade 
Aow conmenced, the Maltese were supplied with arms and 
artillery, and on the 25th of October, Lord Nelson himself 
arrived \with (burteen ships of war, and again summoned 
the place to rarrendar, liberally offering to tcanapQrt all the 
French garrison in safety, as free men, and not as prisoners 
of war^ to their own country. The offer was refhsed, and 
the city was invested, and the siege left to the charge of a 
squadron under Captain Alexander John Ball, as Nelson 
was compelled to depart, in order to refit his ships, which 
were unfit fbr sea. 

The king of Sicily had already supplied the Maltese 
with ammunition, and now he permittea them to draw corn 
firom his granaries upon credit. In the mean time, a few 
guns only were allowed to play upon Valetta, the bombard* 
ment being delayed in the hopes of a speedy capitulation, 
fbr it was known that the French garrison were already 
straitened for provisions. At the commencement of the 
sie^e there were 36,000 quarters of com in their possession, 
and at the end of twelve months, they calculatea that they 
had yet sufficient to enable them to hold out another year, 
although, at this period, a pound of fresh pork sold Ibr six 
shillings ; salt meat cost two shillings and sixpence per 
pound; fish of the coarsest kind two shUlings and twopence; 
a fowl fifty shillings; an egg eightpence; a pound of sugar 
eighteen shillings and fourpence; a rat one shilling and 
sevenpence. The flesh of mules and asses was bought up, 
but of water happily there was no want 

Captain Ball, the commander of the English squadron, 
is represented as a man of dignified deportment, and of 
mild and affable manners, and his kindness won so much 
upon the favour of the Maltese, that in the beginning of 
1799 they placed him at the head of all civil, as well as 
military affairs. A congress was formed, of which Captain 
Ball was elected the president; the revenue was strength- 
ened by a public loan; customs were regulated, and favour- 
eble communications were kept up with Lord Nelson, and 
with the king of the Two Sicilies. During these energetic . 
and cheering meaaures, they had fo oODtond| howovoi^ witfi I 



famine and disease. It is said that during the blockade* 
which lasted two years, 20,000 persons died without the 
walla, ibr want of due reliefs 

At the end of four months the treasurer of Valetta writes 
that the countenances of many *' bore marka of the cruet 
pritrations to which they had been subiected.** But month 
after month passed heavily away, and the cities had been 
so doaely invested, that, during the firet twelve montlis, only 
fifteen small vessels, and the frigate Bondeuse, had been 
able to throw in fresh supplies. In August, 1 799, thecitizene 
were totally beggared, and the public treasury of the 
French wes^ nearly empty; the soldiere were put upon half 
pay, and many civilians obtained leave of General Vaubois 
to fly frem the double prospect of a famine and a aieseb 
The population, which had nnmbered about 40,000 at the 
commencement of the blockade, had now dwindled down to 
little more than 7,000, and consequently more eom remained 
fiir those that still clung to the hopes of succour being sent 
to them from France. In December, 1799, the pay of that 
troops was entirely slopped, together with their aliowance 
of wine and bvsndy. 

The Gaillautte Tell, the last remnant of diat proud fleet 
that had sailed so exultingly but two years since for 
Sgypt, having now succeeded in escaping out of the harbour 
of Valetta, was chased and captured by the Engliah after 
a gallant resistance. This added to the fean of the garri* 
son; scarcely a hope was left that succours oould be sent, 
and famine was in their straets. Two French frigatea» 
which still remained in port, were despatched as a forkira 
hope. These gained the open sea, and the hopea'oC the 
besieged revived, hut two days afterwards, one of these was 
saeo, with the French flag stmck* riding in the midst of the 
Biwlish squadron. Fresh pork now eold for seven shilUa|;s 
and twc^penoe s pound: rats, especially thoae found la 
bakehouses, which were of course well fed, sold at an ex- 
orbitant price ; a bottle of oil was worth a guinea, and the 
flesh of dogs, cats, horses, asses and mules, had been so 
gcnerelly eaten, that the races of all these animals had 
beoome extinct 

Although the land forces of the Maltese had been too incon- 
siderable to bombard the immense lines of fortification which 
defend Valetta, yet the city had been so closely invested 
both by land and water,* that fiimine compelled Genersd 
Vaubois to surrender to the British. By the capitulation. 



which was signed on September 5th, 1800, (two yean and 
two days after thev had taken Malta from the knighu.) 
it was agreed that the French troops should march out with 
the honours of war as far as the sea shore, where they 
should ground their arms, and then be embarked for 
Marseilles as prisonen of war, until exchanged. On the 
afternoon of the foltowing day, the 30th, 36tn, 48th, and 
S9th, British regiments, supported by detachments of 
artillery and engineers, and two battalions of NeapolitaD 
infantry, took possession of the forts Tign£ and Ricasoli and 
Ploriana, and two English frigatea and some small craft 
entered the port. The whole English squadron ran into the 
harbour on the following morning : the English ensign was 
hoisted at St. Elmo, and two days afterwards, the FrenA 
troops set sail in English transports. 

13. TBB PBACS OF AMUENS. 

Avicifs is a city of France and capital of the department 
of the river Somme, which runs out into the Engliah 
Channel nearly opposite to Brighton. In this city a treaty 
of peace between Great Britain and the French republic 
was concluded on the 27th of Mareh, 1802, which stipulated, 
amongst other things, that the islands of Malta, Gozo, and 
Cumino, should be restored to the order of St. John, but 
under thirteen conditions, most of which went to ensure a 
greater degree of consideration towards the native Maltese, 
than they had hitherto met with. The Maltese, however, 
remonstrated in strong terms against the portions of the 
treatv of Amiens which concerned themselves. They de- 
manded that the island should be restored to them ; or that 
they should be indemnified for the losses occasioned by war 
and by the plunder of the French: but expressed a full 
rehance upon the sincerity and in the faith of the British 
nation, being more desirous of becoming free subjecta of 
the king of England, than of asserting their own indepen- 
dence, of which, indeed, thev were incapable. 

England also promised by the same treaty, that Malta 
should be evacuated by the British troops, three months 
after its ratification ; but, not only would the Maltese have 
thus been sacrificed, either to the knights, or to the French, 
perhaps to both; }^ i^9.g^m%o(^BMfkJgf^irouyi 
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bave been endangfered. En|t1aBd« tberefore, was oom-^ 
pelled to break the treaty. The oonditions of tbe treaty 
were, in the first place, agreed to witb Ibe hope of ensuriDg 
peace, and when this hope was fniatratedy the tame eon- 
dhtions were set aside to save ooontleas tbonsands from ^e 
hieviiable miseries of war. The treaty was broken, bat the 
prineiples of huvanity were- preserved. Had the stipula- 
tions been agreed to, Buonaparte, almost to a moral 
eertainty, would at once have occupied Malta; but, efvn if 
he had not done so, tha majority of the knights of St. John 
had always been of tbe French nation, and oonseouently 
tinder tbe influenee of Pranoe, and we have already seen 
the kind of treatmmit whioh the Maltese reeeived at their 
hands. From that let the reader turn to a sneoeeding 
section in this paper, headed, *' What have tbe En^h. done 
fiir Malta?'* and judge for himself whether the end has 
not jaslifled tbe means. The queslson whether it was wise 
to make a hallow mio^ the oonditions of whioh oonkl.not 
Isog be kept» is quilss another matter. 

England, therefote, retained the Maltese islands in her 
own possession, firstly, beoause tbe Maltese themsalTes* 
flur too weak to stand abne, weitld otherwisa hwe foUen a 
prey to masters -from whose tyranny, ettortion, and 
sacrilege," to use their own words, they begged to be 
delivered; and, secondly, beeause MaHawonM have been 
but a stepping-stone for Buonaparte on his passage to tbe 
Bast. Buonaparte mdeed deehured that he would almost 
as soon agree to Britain possessmg a suburb of his owif 
capital^ as that she should reutn this position, for he was 
dreaming of conquest from the Nile to the Indus* and from 
the Indus to the Ganges, and could brook no barrier to bis 
insatiable ambition ; but Bngland, by her hold upon Malu, 
had the entire command of tbe Mediterranean, and became 
the sucoessfttl barrier against a desolating Asiatic war. 

14. FAOBBRO'S RMIMBNT. 

Bsvo&B tbe period bad arrived for tbe British troops to 
evacuate Malta, war was again declared between England 
and Napoleon Buonaparle. Large military supplies were 
consequently required, and the resources of our own country 
failing, contracts were entered into with various foreign 
speculators, who engaged for a certain remuneration to levy 
troops aeeording to the emergency, from tbe peasantry of 
different countries* to be ready for foreign service. Amongst 
ether persons, a French noble proposed to raise a regiment 
oomposed entirely of Greeks. The bargains being struck, 
says Mr Badger, the historian of this portion of our subject, 
the contractor proceeded to gather together from the Levant, . 
a horde of various men, Greeks^ Albanians, Sclavonians, and 
what not, who were to be enrolled under tbe English ban* 
nersy with the title of ** Froberg's Regiment." In a short 
time they were equipped, transported to Malta, and appointed 
to occupy Fort Ricasoli, whioh lies upon tbe left band 
of the traveller as he enters tbe large harbour of Valetta. 
The severity exercised over tbe Frobergs by their comman- 
ders was increasingly aggravated^ when they found that all 
the specioua promises of professional rank with which they 
had been lured into tbe service were vain and delusive. A 
frequent use of bodily punishment ripened these soldiers for 
revolt, and the occasion of an officer striking a drummer on 
the face with a cane, was the signal for open rebellion; 
during a skirmish, several officers were killed, the gates of 
tbe fort were closed against tbe garrison of Valetta, and tbe 
Frobergs declared themselves independent. 

In their stronghold these rebels bSide defiance totbenume* 
reus troops that were at that time stationed in tbe garrison, 
and tbe dubious measures of the military governor Villetes, 
then second in command, so far assisted them as to leave 
nothing to be dreaded ten a blockade, which was established 
ibrtbwith. An English artillery officer and several of his 
men wfao were still imprisoned within the fort, were com- 
pelled to assist in pointing tbe ^uns, and firing shot into 
tbe city. Tbe scaroity of prrivisions, and the absence of 
all subordination, among the rebels, soon produced intestine 
quarrel^} which, as might be expected in such a company, 
soon terminated in bloodshed. This state of things did not 
continue long ; a birge section burst open tbe gates, threw 
themselves into the midst of tbe English troops, leaving 
behind about one hundred and fifty of their companions, 
who still kept possession of tbe fort. 

Captain Collins, however, an English naval officer, offered 
to take upon himself the capture of tbe fort, and accordingly 
succeeded in stormin|; it by night, and in securing all tbe 
meui with the exception of sixi who took pMsession of the 



powder-magasine, and there defied the oounige of the 
assaibints, by protesting that they would blow it up in case 
they persevered in their endeavour to seise tliem; and, 
confident of making advantageous terms with tbe governor, 
thcQr. persisted in their obstinate resistance, and made no 
advance towards a surrender. From time to time some one 

K resented himself in order to negotiate with the besiegers, 
■ft to no avail; nothing but an unconditional, surrender 
wiuld be hstened to by the commandant. f • 

Five days passed away in this manner, during which timg 
aU. their urgent entreaties for provision were obstinately re* 
fbaed, and tbe unfortunate wretdies «rere reduced to a most 
pitiable condition. On the sixth these entreaties were 
pressed with additional importunities, and seconded wit^ 
the threat, that in case of refusal or the non-assurance o£ 
patdon, they would blow up the fort as soon as the vesper- 
beU tolled from St. John s cathedral. No notice was taken 
ef this desperate menace, nor any thought entertained thaJb 
these six men valued life so little, as to join together in so 
hoirible a design for their own destruction. AU was still 
until tbe appointed hour, when the fatal cmsh was heard^ 
the stones of tbe magazine were seen rising in the air, and 
the whole building, with a part of the fortification, was re- 
daced to ruins. 

Some time had already elapsed, and the affair of the 
rebels had ceased to be talked of, when a priest returning 
home on a donkey from a rather solitary Quarter in tbe 
direction of tbe fort, was assailed by a man dressed in the 
Froberg uniform, who pointed his musket at him over 
a wall. The affrighted father, however, made good hii\ 
escape, and upon his arrival at home reported the cirr 
oumstanoe to the po^tee. An armed body was forthwith sent 
m pursuit of tbe bandit, which succeeded in discovering the 
retreat of the six poor wretches, who, it was imagined^ had 
been blown up witb tbe magasine. Emaciated and wora 
out, they were secured with ease. From their own aecouAt 
ef their escape, it appears that during the siege they had 
carried out one of the mines to the precincts of tbe fortifica* 
tions, leaving but a slender wall to obstruct their retread 
which they might throw down in an instant during tbe 
night, without any noise, when they wished to escape. VjEtr 
til this work was complied, they continued to make everf 
appearance of holding oiit, but when all was ready, a train 
of powder was laid at a sufficient distance to secure them 
from the effecto of the explosion, and which they kindled at 
the precise time of their threat. It seems to have been thfi 
hope of the rebels* that in getting free from tbe focl^ 
tbey might fall in with some vessel on the coast* and tbuft 
mi^ their escape from the island. 

15. WHAT HAVB TBB ENOLIBB HOIfB FMt KALVA? 

Tax European war, which lasted until the year 1815, was 
interrupted during the preceding year by a treaty of peaoe 
oonduaed at Paris* between France and the allied powers* 
by which the island of Malta and iU dependencies were 
finally secured to tbe English crown. Destructive to mos^ 
of the European states, the war bad been, from tbe time of 
tbe expulsion of the French, a source of commercial prosr 
perity to the Maltese; their impregnable walls bad been the 
need-quarters of the English army in the Mediterranean, 
their harbour the rendezvous of the British fleet, and when 
Napoleon shut up all the continental ports against our 
manufactures, Malta became the dep6t for a contraband 
trade, which extended throughout Europe and the Levant* 
and vitiated tbe selfish policy that dictated the decrees of 
Berlin and Milan. 

Tbe plague in 1813, and the peace in 1814, which was 
sealed by the victory at Waterloo in the following year, piit 
an end to all this artificial prosperity, and a long period of 
depression followed* not* perhaps, without its proper purpos^. 
Certain it is, that since that time the intellectual and moral 
energies of tbe people have been more vigorously exerted 
than at any other previous period of their history. Insig- 
nificant in size, and not only without natural outworks like 
that impregnable rock Gibraltar, Malta, on the contrary, 
bad ever offered shelter to the largest fleets of the enemy. 
The consequence has been, that from the earliest ages the 
inhabitants had fallen a prey to conqueror after conqueror, 
and it may safely be asserted, that until tbey sought and 
found protection under the British flag, they had never been 
in a position to develop the mental and moral faculties which 
tbey possessed. That tbe marked improvement which th^ 
now evince it entirely owing to the fostering care of our oiin 
government, is npt for us to say; there were many yA\iv», > 
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4oiibtkM». working toirttlMf te tUi #iid, th* »«rtewiiti<] 
of which were the fitaecft End capabiliU«ft of Ihe MaltOM 
tbeoisalves for their prenont advanoing civihaatioo. 

The protection which the Maltese enjoyed id Uweof peril 
vaa permaaeiiay iecured to the«,by enrolling thewaelvea 
aa Kttbieeu of the oiowo of England, and durin(E tha penod 
of forty year* thai they have virtually been a BrUiab coloay 
• ' --'''- '---unpleaaant nature have an8el^ 



-^ fact as creditable to tbAmMdvea aa to tbeur part Qt go* 

In the tin* of th(» knights no inhabitant could triist Um^ 
aelf to sleep on the ooast eutside a foKifted vaU. but nev 
every part of the island beeame equally secuare; in the tima 
of the French, the laws of property and leiigion were violaujd, 
but the freeezerciae of their religion was at onea seaured to 
them by the Bnglish. Charitable institutions ware revived ( 
the naval arsenal and other publis establishmenU were 
enlarged, and gave employment to a large body of artifieers} 
the fortifications have been put into thorough repair; a 
board dl health has been eetablished; and the stmeu of 
Valetta are now swept every morning soon after sunrise, so 
that no unwholesome garbage is left to infect the air. The 
lasaaretto has beoome« for eiitent, and eleanltness, and com* 
fort, the pattern and the best existing model for similar 
tustitutions; a vote in pariiament, in U30, afforded the 
means of erecting a naval hospital upon a healthy and com* 
manding emineuee^ which Buonaparte is said to have 
chosen as a site for a palace for himself; the roads leading 
from ValetU into the interior have latterly raeeived great 
attention; the magniieent Church of St. John has beeu 
partially restored out of the public ftiads, and ether mea- 
aures of good intention have been carried out. 

The consequences of all this have been that outraffos upon 
property, especially upon the property of the English resi- 
dents, are very nnftvquent, while, as we eaii personally 
testify, the person is secure at all hours, and in every pert 
of the Maltese islands. The population, too. which in 
1803 was 94,000, in the year 1836 numbered H0,989 souls. 

While the physical wants of the Maltese were thus 
enlarged by this increasing population, their moral ami 
intellectual appetites had been also sharpened: constant 
Intercourse with the English had made them more ftee, more 
thoughtftil, and consequently desirsua of doing* something 
for themselves. The^ had been as it were a bttle nation in 
a nursery: for centuries their energies had been cramped: 
as a people they had been in a perpetual infoncy. When, 
therefore, their social and political wants beeame recognised, 
a few years must necessarily have elapsed to let them feel 
their way: inexperienced in the direction of public business, 
older hands were required to guide them in all matters of 
legislation, but now they Mi themselvea able te assist in 
managing their little bark. They were still devoted to the 
Cnglish Hoff : the^- wanted an English captain to remain at 
the helm, but, tired of the service of the forecastle, they 
begged for some subordinate rank on the quarter-deck. This 
conscious developement of civilisation is the fit reward of 
those rulers who remove the barriers that arrest the ameli- 
orating progress of mankind. 

The ualtese therefore petitioned William the Fourth, in 
1832, and the Britibh parliament in 1836, for the removal 
of certain alleged restrictions. They wanted a trade less 
shackled : they desired to be more identified with the local 
government ; and they asked for a free press, '* that great 
mover and interpreter of human thoUKbts and actions. It 
is a proof of the sympathy of the home with the local 
government, that before this petition had arrived in England 
a vessel was on its way out to Malta, with the order for the 
immediate establishment of a free press, under the usual 
wholesome regulations. An office was now opened by the 
government at Valetta, during certain hours of the week, 
where any person might state his individual knowledge of 
any real cause of complaint against t^e local government, 
under the guarantee that such statement should be trans- 
mitted for consideration in England, and that in case any 
person holding a public office might feel it his duty to re- 
cord his own convictions, that his situation should by no 
means be forfeited by so doing. Finally, Commissioners of 
Inquiry were sent out to Malta in 1838. 

As the healthy result of these liberal and truth-seeking 
measures, many improvements have already taken place, 
and many others are in anticipation. The patronage of 
places has been more fairly allotted to the native Maltese ; 
the ports have been entirely thrown open to all foreign mer- 
chandise, the duties remaining only ou articles of coasHtnp- 
tion. Education has been piore generally attended to, pri- 



vmf achoola having bean MtaWinhnd tb r owghout Oia mui 
disUiota. The University and Lyoeum have been remodelled, 
and numerous periodicals, devoted to political and literary 
subjects, have sprung up since the opening gi the press. 

Compared with what (be French did for MaUa, there m 
much aubiec^ for mraiae in the eond^et of the British gov«ni» 
ment, under ainpilar p ir QUP S ta n oes ; and therefore it ia, v# 
repeat, that by breaJung the M^eaty of Am»eas» the pripciplea 
ef hnmanity were preaarved» But, compared with wh«t 
man ought In do for his follow*mAn. aa well aa for aelP 
respeot, very much remaina to k^ dene in order to enomi* 
rage the indmtry nf our nU^ed Mlnw^eubiaott^.wiUt 
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Malta was forawtly eonaidoMd to hehNig U AfHea, bwt 
by an ael pasaed hv the British parliaaMnt it waa AMdared 
part of Europe, it indnad belonga to both, tor the generad 
aapeel of the eonatry ; the iemperatiire, language, and 
hnbita of Ihe Mliaee; Ihe oliaMln in all the glownifr inten^ 
sity of a trepienl ann willwiit ila aickliness^ a iw Afrtean; 
while iU religion, ila poliiieel aecnftty, ita lMelleet«al and 
aaeial iwsenresi. aa weli as ila evwry*daf and houeobeM 
comforts, are altewether Kuropeaa, and even Bneliah. 

We have already given a general aoeenni of Malta. We 
have BOW lo add that Ihia aiid the a^ieining islands lie 
between 95* 49^ and M* north latitude, and I4f la'and 
14* S(»'east longitude IWmi Oreenwieh* The suHhoe of 
if alta and Qoio, ia said le comprise about ) 14 square miles, 
or 7%9M acres. Malta contains two eiliea, and twentv-twa 
easkls, or villages. A ridge of land divides Ibis island into 
two unequal parts; the eastern and larger divinitMi contains 
the old and new eapitala, as well as ttie twenty-two cas&ls, 
while the western ser-tion is dobtitnte both of towns and 
villag«*9. and almnat of inbabitanta. This unequal distri- 
bution of the population was originally caused by the inse- 
curity of the western coast; the natives consequently 
retimd beyond the ridge of land which fbrmed a natund 
fortification ; the ehurchee were built where their altars were 
least likely to be violated, and now the convenience of 
attending these, together with the foroe of habit, have 
concentrated the population towards the eastern shores of 
the island. 

The grand harbour is about one mile and three quarters 
in length. Near to the entrance, which is only 450 yards 
broad, the water ie fW>m sixty to eiKhty fkthoma in depth. 
Ships are enabled by the boldncM of the shores, and com- 
pelled by the narrowness of the entrance of the harbour, 
to pass close to fortifications suffiei\;nt to annihilate the 
most powerful force that could be brought against them ; 
but in times of peace it is a safe and coramo<lious port. 
Water for shipping may be had in any- quantity, and the 
basin ia larsre enough to contain the whole British Navy. 
five and twenty sail of the line, besides three or four hun- 
dred merchant' men, were known to lie in this port during 
the last war. 

On the right hand, upon entering the nort, is a low quay 
on which are a series or wharfs, ranges of store- bouses, th« 
custom-house, fish-inarket, &e. Ttie merchant and trading 
vessels lie close into shore, while above these and the 
adjoining warehouses Hse the bastions and domestic palaces 
of Valetta, interspersed with the towers of numerous 
churches. All these edifices are built of cream-coloured 
stone, appearing as fresh as if they were but just erected, 
and the whole ^lliant in a cbudless atmosphere, unsullied 
bv a particle of smoke, and reflected in the clear blue waters 
of the port beneath. 

The coast upon the left is deeply Indented by three ioleta; 
the first, immediately on passing the entrance of the har- 
bour, is called Bighi Bay, where stands the naval hospital; 
the second, a narrow creek, called the Galley -Port in the 
time of the knights, is now principally appropriated, to the 
.establishments connected with the naval arsenil, atort- 
housea, and residences of the officers belonging to thesn 
different departments^ laatly, Porto della Sanglea, which is 
chiefly occupied by private yards for building and repairing 
merchant-vessels. These last two creeks are nerfectly 
land-bcked. A referenpe to the bird's eye view or the city 
and port of Malta, which we gave in a previous Supplement, 
will make this description perfectly intelligible. Tlie 
smaller iole^ are proteoted from every wind, but the central 
basin of the grand harbour is open to the norih^eaat, or 
gregali, which sometimes renders it daageeous for fche 
smaller boats to ply ftom Valetta to the old towns, but aooi* 
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ANitlittrTtly ^ifiMi to mw Ivgw 1fMMi% at the Mtoni 

Military men consider tbe espitftl of Malta 88 impregna'- 
ble to every eneAiy ftool without, and that famine within ie 
the only reason rtiat ean jititi^ the tvrrender of the plaee. 
We have said that when Napeleon entered Valetta, it 
%«9 reeftArlwd to him, that If the city ba^ been quite 
ompty, and fhert had been Mr one wMin to open the gratee 
f^ theiii,* an e«il#aft«a wmiM have been effected witb some 
difficulty; and whca OmmM Yaobois, the officer wfaeoi 
Napoleon toft in eortnaaad when he sailed^ for B«ypt» 
asked for dift«ilwa relMif^ w the defence el the garrison^ 
Buonaparte told him to lock the gates aivd put the keys in 
his pocket. The fortifications are indeed most stupendous, 
•ays Brydotte; aH the hoasted caCMOttbt ef Rome and 
Naples ere a trifle to the immeoBe excataciont that have 
been mado in this little island. 

Towets are bnitt aftong the eaast, which affa now only used 
te prevent santggling, and to nteserve quarantine. The 
old capital is walled and fortified, and tbe lines of Naseiar 
to the wotttwafd were sufficient, in the earlier periods of the 
kntgbte, te arrest the pragreas of an enemy towafds the 
more populoas districts of the island ; but it is to the fortifl- 
eatioos that surround die two harbours that any garrison 
must now look for secarity^ 

To the landward of Vafetfa live successive lines of works 
ttreteh from one port to the other» and dry ditches are ex- 
cavated in the rock, to a depth tarying from 99 to 140 feoL 
Between the first and second lines of fortification stands the 
town of Florian, which contains a church, a considerable 
number of houses, a public garden, patade, and barracks* 
Fort Tignl, a small but strong fort, commands the entrance 
tf the quarantine harbour, while the castle of St. Augelo 
rakes the entrance of the grand harbour with four tiers of 
guns on one side, and fort Ricasoli on the other. 

More than 800 pieces of ordnance were mounted on the 
walls when the French capitulated to the English in a.d. 
1800. At present there are 947 embrasures in the walls of 
Yaletta and the three old cities, to fill which, together with 
cavaliers* and parapets, 1150 guns would be required. 
Mortars, the mouths of some of which are six foot wide, are 
cut out of the rocks near the difierent creeks where a de- 
barkation might be expected. 

In the previous bidtory of Malta, we were careful to 
note the successive additions that each grand-master of the 
knights made to the public works. TheCotonera, Florian, 
and other works were there menticmed. For the last few 
years, English engineers have been engaged in repairing 
and perfecting these defences, at a very considerable ex- 
pense. An old olTioer of the island assured m that very 
few, even of the residents, were aware of the extent of the 
mines and countermines that threaded the city, three deep, 
in various directions, which our government had excavated 
in the soft porous rock so well fitted fot these works. The 
same officer told us that for every post to be filled, 30,000 
soldiers would be required to man the present walls. 

We have said that famine alone can reduce Valetta. To 
anticipate even this contingency, large subterranean grana- 
ries, hewn out of the solid rock, are stored with corn, enough, 
it is said, for three yeors* consumption. 

The little island of Goso, dose to Malta, is defended by 
fort Chambray on its S.E. coast. The strait between the 
two islands is commanded by fort Rosso, which stands on 
the islet of Cumino. Of Cumino we have nothing to add, 
but that it partakes more of the character of Gu2o than 
of Malta, being more fruitful, less rocky, and was rented, 
when we visited it, by an Englishman, as a dairy-farm, for 
50/. per annum. Goso contains six cas&ls, and a populous 
town in the interior, called Rabbaio, which lies at the foot of 
an old ruinous castle, and was supposed to have been 
founded by the Tyrians. The castle stands on a solitary 
rock not more than three hundred yards in diameter. 

Goso contains no chapel for the English residents, who 
rarely, however, number more than twenty, and frequently 
less ; but the president sometimes reads the service of our 
church at his own house. There is an hospital at Rabbato 
which was^founded by our government, and it is a pleasure 
to see how well everything is conducted here under the 
watchful eye of a faithful officer. When we inspected it^ 
the number of patients was seventy -five; the cost of each 
per day for food, medicine, clothing, &o., was tenpence balf- 

* Cavalier. A term in fortificatioD used to denote a work gene- 
rally rais<Kl within the walls, and from ten to twelve feet higher than 
the rest or the line. Their principal ase is to commaad all the adja- 
cent works and the country rottna. 



pamiy ; tba annual azpanse ef ^ga bad been tuooeuivaly 
reduced from 140/.— to 100/.,— to 22/.— 16/.— IW., during 
which time the number of sick people admitted had been 
more than doubled. The funds, in foot, had previously been 
all spent, and only between twenty and thirty patieiiU ad- 
mitted at a time ; now there were generally from sixty to 
eighty in-patients, and surplus funds remainea over and above 
the expenditure. 

We give this instance in detail, becanse we are thoroughly 
persuaded that the English have brought much common 
sense aad hoaasty ef parpose to bear upon the affairs of 
tkaae islands. 

17' THB OZnBS OF MJlLTA» 

Valstta is built on a tongue of land a mile and a half in 
lengthrand was first made the seat of government in 157 h 
U is the citadel of the island and the residence of tlia 
principal merchants and private families. The three 
cities on the opposite side of the grand harbour, ViUariosSf 
Isola, and Burmola, ai'o inhabited by an industrious class 
ef mariners, petty traders, and those attached to the naval 
arsenal and other government works. These are included 
with Valetta, as the one capital of the island, and altogether 
contain about fifty thousand souls. Sliemaand St. Julian's 
are two pleasant villages to the west of Valetta, where 
many of the inhabitants have buiU their country houses. 

Valetta has three gates ; the streets are built at right 
angles, are generally well paved and drained, and purposely 
Barrow to economise the shade, as the glare caused by the 
retlection of the sun Orom the white sandstone is distressing 
to the ejes. It is indeed considered so ii\)urious that tho 
Maltese say that none but dogs and Englishmen go out at 
mid-day. Passing overland through Valetta, from one 
harbour to the other, the ascent is considerable, and the 
streets are, in consequence, constructed with steps cut in 
the solid rock. The domestic architecture of this city is 
superior to that of any town on the continent of Europe. 
It is safe to say that the domestic palaces of Valetta are not 
only relatively, but absolutely, cheaper than a dirty third- 
rate London lodging. 

Of the public buildings the churches form the most 
considerable number, but of these that of Su John*s it 
alone visited by the passing stranger. Thi^ was erected in 
1580 by the grand -master John de Gassier^ and dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. The exterior presents but little 
to admire, but, within, it is rich in marble, and carving and 
gilding and mosaic work. The roof is supported by noble 
marble pillars, and the ceiling represents various scenes 
from the life of St. John, painted by Chevalier Matthias. 
The interior is 240 feet long, and 60 wide. The rich and 
beautiful mosaic pavement is unrivalled ; it is composed of 
rare marbles and valuable stones, arranged with great skill 
in various devices, each tablet forming an exquisite picture, 
finely polished, representing the arms of some knight of 
Malta. 

When the French plundered the public establishments, 
they are said to have taken from this church alone, 
seven cart-loads of precious metal. A fine 'pair of silver 
gates leading to the altar escaped their rapacity by being 
painted. In the vestry is a painting on panel, which 
served as an altar-piece in the Admirars galley in the 
time of the knights when they put to sea. In the cen- 
tre of this picture is a representation of the descent 
from the cross. There are twenty-four choral books, of the 
largest size in folio, written on vellum and illuminated; 
the notes are about as big as diamonds on playing caids. 
These books, as well as the above-mentioned picture, were 
brought by the order firom Rhodes in 1530.. The tapestry 
and other objects are highly interesting, especially the 
monuments of the knights and grand-masters of the order; 
but it is impossible to mention these in detail. 

The palace of the grand-masters is now used as a 
residence for the English governor. It is an immense 
Quadrangular building with a court-yard in the centre; it 
forms one side of the Piazza San Georgio, the principal 
square in Valetta; externally, the palace is plain and 
nnomamented, but imposing fVom its vast size. The 
apartments are large, numerous^ and convenient, and the 
furniture splendid. 8l George's Hall* is scarcely equalled 
by any room in Europe. Besides numerous paintings by 
did, and chiefly Maltese artists, the palace contains an 
extremely interesting and well-arranged armoury. The 
Piazza San Georgio is used as a military parade, and 
enlivened in the evenings by one of the regimental bands. > 
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The knijrhts of Malta inhabited separate palaces accord- 
ing to the nation from which they came. These palaces 
were called the Inns or Hotels of the different languages 
or nations, and are still in existence, with the exception of 
the Enjflish, which was abandoned at the Protestant 
Reformation. They are used for officers' quarters, for 
private residences, in one or two instances, and one, having 
the only large room in the island that is floored with planks, 
is set apart for public assemblies, fancy balls, &c. The 
theatre is a handsome building, in which tolerable operas are 
given. The public hotels are excellent and very cheap. 

The light-house on Fort St. Elmo occupies a very com- 
mand mg situation. Beneath the watch-tower are deposited 
the remains of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. In another part 
of the fort is the tomb of Grovernor Sir Alexander Ball, and 
in the circuit of the *timpart8 are seen the names of Sir 
Thomas Mai land, the Marquess of Hastings, Admi al 
Hotham, Sir R. Spencer, &c. The English burial-grou d 
is a pretty spot, planted like an English flower-garden; but 
those belonging to the natives are mere depositories of the 
dead, and, very properly, further removed Arom the city. 

Ciit& Veccliia, or the old city, called Medina by the 
Saracens, and Citt^i Notabile by Alphooso, king of Sicily, 
in 1428, is said to have been founded by the Tyrians before 
they built Carthage. Its houses were anciently magnifi- 
cent, as recorded by Diodorus Siculus, and its extent consi- 
derable. It is situated in a rising ground in the interior of 
the island, six miles from Valetta; and, riding towards it 
along that road with a friend who had just visited Jerusa- 
lem, the writer was told that it bears a very marked resem- 
blance to the Holy City. 

It is the see of a bishop, and contains a cathedral* several 
churches, and religious houses. In the choir of the cathe- 
dral is an exquisite specimen of Tarsii, or inlaid wood. 
The domestic buildings are still magnificent, as in the days 
of old ; but the inhabitants are impoverished. . They live, 
indeed, in richly-wrought palaces of stone, but without 
money and without resources, except what they draw from 
the soil they stand on. If the thousands of £nglish families 
who hurry, year after year, from one miserable French 
provincial hotel to another, could but see the vast stone | 
mansions of Malta rising under a cloudless skv, surrounded I 
by every fruit and flower that could add to their creature 



comforts, and by a native population attached to the persons 
and respectful of the property,, of the English, and speaking 
too our own language we think that they could not hesitate 
to purchase for as many shillings the health, the relaxation 
of mind and body, for which they in vain seek elsewhere 
with as many pounds sterling. 

The parish .churches of the cas&ls or villages are large 
and magniflcentv richly worked without, and decorated 
within. It has been observed, that the cathedrals of many 
towns in Italy are not more splendid than many of these 
village churches. Their style of architecture is heavy ; but 
their great mass and rich detail do in part compensate for 
an absence of certain ideas of proportion which we consider 
essential to a fine building. 

The houses of the natives seldom exceed a second story. 
The lower parts are generally, in the towns, let as shops, or 
to the poorer classes: a low intermediate, or mezzanino, 
floor contains the sleeping rooms and oflices, the pnncipal 
apartments being on the upper story, which usually has 
large glazed balconies projecting in the Spanish fashion, 
supported on finely carved stone work. The roofs are fiat, 
and covered with a red cement, called pozzolana, and form 
agreeable and much-frequented terraces. They also serve 
to collect the rain, which is conveyed from thence by pipes 
to subterranean cisterns, and nothing can exceed the sweet- 
ness and freshness of this water at the hottest season of the 
year. It was to anticipate the possible failure of this supply 
that Alof de Vignacourt built his magnificent aqueduct. 
In Valetta, below a certain level, the water becomes brack- 
ish, and this increases the value of the public fountains 
that Vignacourt fed by his aqueduct. 

Internally the houses possess much comfort and conve« 
nienoe; the stairs and floors, being mostly of stone, are 
cool and pleasant in the very hot weather. The rents are 
remarkably low. When we say that a private palace may 
be obtained for forty pounds a year, we are convinced that 
we exceed the price frequently given for the most luxurious 
habitations in which man need desire to dwell on earth. 
Let English families with small incomes, who will not live 
at home, come here rather than to the very inferior and more 
expensive establishments in the provincial towns of France 
or Belgium, or Germany. 
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SALVATOR ROSA, AND HIS WORKS^ 
I. 

Salvator Rosa wm oao of Ihow iioaglafttive mea 
^bom Italy baa at varioua times produced; men 
wbo seem bom to excel in tbose arts, wbipb^ tfom 
Itbeir elegance and tbeir influence on the taste^ are 
called Fine Arts, It is by no means uncommon in 
the history of Italian art, to meet with individuals 
v^hose acquaintance with painting, music, and poetiy, 
was 80 extensive, as to render it difficult to say In 
which they most excelled; and even those who have 
acquired an European reputation for their eminent 
skill in on^ branch, have frequently, perhaps we may 
say generally, attained considerable proficiency in the 
others. Whether this results from the peculiar tem- 
perament engendered by an Italian climate, from the 
patronage bestowed on art and artists by the rulers 
and princes of Italy, or from the leisure possessed by 
a people among whom mechanical and commercial 
industry are far less developed than in England, it 
would not be easy to say: probably all three circum- 
stances combine to prodao^ the result. Be this as it 
may, however, the fact ifl certain, that the fine arts 
have been cultivated more zealously in Italy than in 
any other wnntiy in the world} if we except that 
brilliant period when the Grecian peninsula produced 
so many master«spiriU> whos« works have served to 
form the i$$U of Ailnra ages. 

The life of Salvator Rosa was so full of itnking 
events, and the productions of his mind and band 
were so extremely diversified, that his biompliy par- 
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takes much of a romantic charact^^ 
written at considerable length in diAlVMit laognaiea. 
We shall, however, in onr iketoh ^ Ma life and mro- 
ductionsi treat prinelpally of those evtati VMch 
exerted niost inflaenea on lU» as an aHiab 

Salvator Rosa was bom on the 20th of Jnna« IfllSi In 
the little village of Arenella, not far from Naplf s. Hia 
father, Vito Antonio Rosa, was an arehitaet and land* 
surveyor, of humble talents, and still bnmUer pro* 
spectS) and his mother, GiuUa Grecco, Monged to a 
family of painteia, equally mediocre, and equally poor. 
As the boy grew up, the parents did not wish that he 
should embark in that profession which had prov^ 
so little profitable to them ; they determined, thars* 
fore, to educate him^^to the best of their ability, for 
the church I and with that view gave him the nama of 
SalvatoTf-^^nt whioh Was looked upon with paeuUar 
reverenaa in Italy, Nature, however, fr^oantly 
irustraiaa the intantlons, good though 4iey may baj, 
of parents, by flvlng to thair children a lemperamani 
and a tone of mind incompatible with the moda of 
life marked out for tbam« 8o it was with Salvator, 
or as he was famiUariy eaUed^ Salvatoriello,-<*-*< little 
Salvi :" be loved to wander among the magnificent 
scenes around Naples, and to draw rude sketches 
of trees and animiUs with bits of chalk or charcoal, 
better than to study the religious books which his 
mother placed in his hands. Being of a fiery and 
unruly disposition, he could not ba kept under con- 
trol by his parento: and they therefora sent him to a 
monastic seminary, many of which existed near 
Naples. 

The earlier portion of his studies soon attracted 
and absorbed all his attention : this was olasaical and 
polite literature, by which he gained a knowledge of 
the imaginative productions of the ancients, aa deve- 
loped in books. He thus laid in a store of classleal 
knowledge, which had a great influence on his sub- 
sequent productions, and which was in harmony with 
the poetic turn of his mind. But the time at length 
arrived when this course of study, so congenial to 



him, was to be laid a^ide, and replaced by tbose 
severer sul\je<ts« whiabi in acggrdanoe with the plan of 
the monastia seminary^ were indispemable to an 
aspirant to the ehurch. These were logic, and such 
aubjects as formed the philosophy of that day; toge- 
ther with the theological doctrines professed by the 
Church of Roma. But Salvator stopped at the very 
threshold of these studies: he felt such a disgust, 
amounting almost to horror, at all studies in which 
the imagination took no part, that nothing could in- 
dnee him to attend to the instmctions prescribed for 
him. He was often detected, with a crayon in his 
hand, covering the walls of the convent with designs; 
and tikus exposed himself to severe punishment But 
when at length it became evident that his dislike to 
scholastic studies was too deeply rooted to be over- 
come, he was expelled from the seminary, and sent 
back to his parents. 

He had now attained the age of sixteen, and it 
does not appear in what manner his parents contrived 
to support him ; but we find him studying music with 
a passionate earnestness which nothing could control. 
He composed many sweet canzonets and small pieces 
of music, which were declared by Dr. Bumey to be 
^ not only admirable for a dUettmUe^ but in point of 
melody anperior to that of most of the masters of his 
time,*' It was customary at that time for female 
apinners and knittera to sit at their work in the open 
straata of Naples; and these women were frequently 
to ba heard singing aonga which had been both 
written and composed by Salvator. He became a 
serenader, lute in hand, under the whtdows of many 
Neapolitan ladies; and gradually became involved in 
a vortex of dissipation which grieved his parents, who 
though they could not appreciate the talents which he 
really possessed, were earnestly aoUeitous for hia 
well-being. 

The circumstance which tumad Ua attention from 
muaic to painting at this periodi waa the marriage of 
hia aister with l^ranoesco Franaanaanij a painter of 
considerable merit at Naples. Sslvatornaad frequently 
to visit the studio of his brotb«r-in-law, and watch 
the progresa of the pictures which were on the 
easel; sometimes copying portiona of the picture on a 
bit of bovd or paper; and receiving bints and instruc- 
tions from Francesco. He soon bagan to sketch from 
nature; he would sally forth at dawn of day, laden 
with a portfolio containing primed paper, pencila, and 
a pallet filled with oil-colours j ana wander through 
the rocky and woody scenes in the environs of Naples, 
sketching wherever an object atmck his fancy. Re- 
turning to his brother-in-law's house in the evening, - 
his portfolio would be examined hy Franceaeo, and 
encomiums passed whenever they were merited. 
Salvator was springing into manhood, and was as yet 
a burden in bis relational Wanceaco therefore was 
desirous of bringing him forward sufficiently to be 
able to provide for himself by bis own earninga. 

It was customary at that time for young Italian 
students, who intended to adopt the profesaion of a 

fiainter, to make a tour througn the principal cities of 
taly : visiting the work-rooma' of all the great painters; 
observing and studying tl^eir atylea; selecting one 
master in particular aa a modd| and finally returning 
home to prosecute that style which they bad selected. 
It was firom this custom that artieta were generally 
said to belong to the s^ioa/ of aome great painter^ such 
as the school of Caracoi, of Raphael, ox T>tian« So 
intense, however, was fialvator*a love of uncontrolled 
liberty of action and of thought, that he disliked the 
idea of a school of painting as much as he had that of 
a school of philosophy and logic: system, method, 
subordination, were terms which he seems ito have 
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been unable to appreciate: Tehement paniqn and 
fertile imagination were the impnlses to wbich he 
yielded, and to which it was in vain for hii parents 
to oppose their wishes and authority. Instead of 
visiting the schools of Italy, he left home at the age of 
eighteen, and rambled on foot thronghont the greater 
part of the Kingdom of Naples, including Calabria 
and the AbruzEi; and it is supposed that many of the 
' finest pictures left by him>*--of ndarine views, head- 
lands, castellated rocks, antique ruins, and savage 
coasts, identified by some particular and authenticated 
feature, were either painted during this jpro, or tour, 
or else resulted from the impressions which the mag- 
nificent scenery of southern Italy left on his mind. 
Sir J. Reynolds, in allusion to this tour of Salvator*s, 
says, — "Salvator Rosa saw the necessity of trying 
some new source of pleasing the public in his works. 
The world were tired of Claude Lorraine's and Gaspar 
Poussin's long train of imitators; and he therefore 
struck into a wild savage kind of nature^ which was 
new and striking." But a subsequent writer has 
remarked) that Sir Joshua was led into some error 
as to the relative periods when those three painters 
flourished i and was also wrong in stating that Salva- 
tor ''saw the necessity*' of striking into a new path: 
he followed the dictates of his taste^ and nothing more. 
Although Salvator, during his rambles, visited al- 
most every part of the Neapolitan coasts yet the 
elevated mountains of Calabria were the favourite 
spots among which he lingered, and sketched the 
antique towns and villages — vestiges of the old Greek 
colonies**— sometimes sheltered in a valley,*— at others, 
mounted on the summit of a rock, and inhabited by 
a race of men, whose restless and independent tone 
of mind bore a strong resemblance to his own. One 
event is related of him, which his biographers state 
in various wajrs, but which appears to have been true 
in the main; viz., that he was made captive by some 
of the banditti of the Abruzzi mountains, and lived 
among them for a considerable period^-Hiome say 
voluntarily, others say by compulsion. 

The circumstance is thus shortly alluded to by one 
writer: — ** We are told that he spent the early part of ' 
his life in a troop of banditti, and that the rocky 
desolate scenes in which he was accustomed to take 
refuge, furnished him with those romantic ideas in 
landscape, of which he is so exceeding ibnd, and in 
the description of which he so greatly excels. His 
Robbers, as his detached figures are commonly called, 
are supposed also to have been taken from the life.*' 
A fine picture, painted and etched by himself, is 
supposed to represent a scene of his life at thitf ro- 
mantic period : — a group of armed banditti occupy 
the foreground of a rocky icene, and look watchfully 
at a youthful prisoner, who, seated on a rock, exhibits 
in his countenance, in his drooping head, and in his 
nerveless arm, the utter extinction of all hope : a fe- 
male stands behind him, and, with a finger pointed 
towards him, is evidently pleading in. his favour, and 
praying them to spare his life. We may here re- 
mark, that the lawless beings among whom Salvator 
was thus thrown, belonged to the class of Condottieri, 
or bandits who let themselves out for hire to any 
masters, or for any purpose, and who, when not thus 
employed, infested the roads and villages in Calabria 
and Naples, pillaging the rich, and domineering over 
the poor. 

It is not known with certainty how long Salvator 
remained among the ihountains of Calabria; but 
when he returned home, he encountered domestic 
scenes which sickened his heart, and dashed his en- 
thusiasm. His brother-in-law, Francanzani, though 
a clever painter, was reduced to great distress for 



want of patronage; and his father, Vito Antonio Rosa, 
died shortly after his return, leaving the female mem- 
bers of the family wholly dependent on Salvator for 
support. This was a severe blow to him, as it checked 
at once that buoyant train of spirits which had so 
remarkably distinguished him: although it is not im- 
probable that the necessity for providing for his 
mother and sisters benefited him in some respects, 
by sobering down some of his wildness. Although 
his portfolio was full of sketches which would, in our 
own day, fetch a large sum, yet they brought him 
nothing ; for he was young and unknown, and had 
powerful rivals. His poverty was such that he could 
not buy canvas to paint upon, and was therefore 
forced to use a kind of primed or prepared paper, 
which rendered it impossible for him to produce 
pictures of a permanent character. He worked all 
day, assiduously, but with a heavy heart, in his 
garret; and as evening approached) he carried his pro- 
ductions, hidden under his tattefed cloak, to the reven- 
ditori, or dealers, who dwelt in Naples, and who paid 
him a price which scarcely sufficed to procure the 
means of life. In a land where art flourished to such 
an extent as in Italy, it may seem surprising that mas- 
terly sketches, such as those of Salvator, should 
scarcely meet with a sale in his native town. But 
Naples never occupied such an eminent rank as Rome, 
Florence, and Bologna, as a seat of the fine arts; and 
it happened that a small coterie of painters, patron- 
ized by the Spanish viceroy (for Naples was then a 
Spanish province), succeeded in keeping all competi- 
tors in the background. This coterie, at the head of 
which were Spagnuolo and Lanfranco, succeeded in 
preventing Annibale Caracci,Domenichino, and Guido, 
from being employed in decorating the Neapolitan 
churches. An incident occurred, however, which gave 
hope to the young and dispirited Salvator. Lanfranco, 
returning one day from the Jesuits' church, (which 
he was painting), happened to pass in his carriage by 
a mean shop, where a small picture was exhibited for 
sale. He stopped his carriage, sent for the picture, 
and found it to be an exquisite sketch of the story of 
Hagar, at the point where, having left Abraham*s 
house, she and her child were wandering in the wilder- 
ness of Beersheba. Lanfranco immediately perceived 
that it was the production of one who possessed 
original genius, independent of any particular school 
of painting. He paid the price demanded for the 
picture; and, as the vendor either could not or would 
not mention the artist's name, Lanfranco looked for 
some symbol on the picture itself. Seeing the word 
*' Salvatoriello" in one comer, he gave directions to 
his pupils to purchase every sketch they might meet 
with, professing to come from that painter. The 
dealer, and others of the same class, thus finding a 
market suddenly spring up for Rosa's pictures, were 
more willing than before to treat with him, although 
they still refused to pay him more Hian a paltry price 
for his productions. 

We shall resume the narrative in an early number. 



Thb most perfect organisation for happiness imparts at the 
same time great force to resist the pains of life, and keen 
sensibility to enjoy its pleasures. 

Thk sending eur thoughts too mach abroad, to discern the 
faulU of others, hath the same eflFect as when a family never 
Btayeth at home : neglect and disorder naturally followeth, 
as it must do within ourselves, if we do not frequently turn 
our eyes inwards, to see what is amiss with us, where it is 
a sign we have an unwelcome prospect when we do not caro 
to look upon it, but rather seek consolation in the faults of > 
those we converse with, — The Lady's New Year's G0i.^^ 
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THE SYRIAN COAST. I. 



England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, are at the 
present moment in alliance with the Snltan of Turkey, 
for the purpose of assisting him in a war against his 
revolted subject, Mehemet All, the pacha of Egypt 
The first blow has been struck at Beyrout, on the 
coast of Syria, and public interest has thus been ex- 
cited towards a tract of country, limited, indeed, in 
extent, but rich in historical recollections. The interest, 
however, which attaches to the places thus rendered the 
scene of warlike operations, arises mainly from events 
of no recent date, and can only be appreciated by the 
classical scholar, or the Biblical or historical student 5 
for such alone can identify the rough fortress bearing 
the barbarous name of Djebail, which we read of as 
having just repulsed an attack of British marines, 
with the classic Byblos, the seat of the idolatrous 
worship of Adonis,-— 

Whose annual woond in Lebanon sUnred 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate; 
nor would Uie fishing village called Sour, where a few 
Albanians mount guard over an Egyptian custom- 
house, be readily apprehended by the general reader 
as all that remains of the stately Tyre, "the crowning 
city, whose merchants were princeS| and her traffickers 
the honourable of the earth." 

This consideration induces the belief that a brief 
notice of the ancient and present state of the coast of 
Syria, the cradle of commerce and its attendant civi- 
lization, whose ruined cities bear awful testimony to 
the fulfilment of prophecy, in whose immediate vici- 
nity "the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
men,*' the scene alike of the exploits of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and Alexander, of the heroes of chivalry and of 
modern Britons, cannot prove wholly uninteresting. 

The coast of Syria forms the eastern boundary of 
the Mediterranean Sea, the *' Great Sea** of Scripture, 
and extends in a line, having a general tendency rather 
to the west of south, for about 450 miles, measuring^ 
from the Bay of Scanderoun on the north to £1 Arish 
on the south. Its general character is bold and 
rocky, and it presents very few good harbours, while 
sandbanks and reefs are found at the mouth of almost 
every one of the numerous streams which descend 
from the mountains to the sea. Occasionally the 
shore is a sandy flat, particularly towards the south, 
but the cliffs are usuaJly lofty, and many bold head- 
lands occur; those of Cape Blanco and Mount Carmel, 
being among the most striking objects in the Levant. 
The population of Syria is small in comparison to 
the extent of the country, which is estimated at about 
50,000 square miles. The estimates vary from one 
to two millions ; but Dr. Bowring, the latest authority, 
thinks 1,250,000 the nearest to the truth. Of this 
number more than half are Mohammedans, either 
orthodox or schismatic, and Greeks*, Maronites, and 
Jews^form the remainder, in the following proportions : 
Mohammedans 670^)00 

Ansaries 15,000 

Hutoalisand Yezidis... 12,000 

Druses 82,000 

Greeks 230,000 

Maronites and Boman Catholics 170,000 

Jews 120,000^ 

1,249,000 
With the exception of the Jews and the Greeks, it 
may be said that in general the various religious sects 
occupy distinct territories. Thus the orthodox Mo- 
hammedans and the Greeks and Jews are found 
chiefly in the great cities of Antioch, Aleppo, and 

♦ The native Chrbtians of the plains are so termed, as they are in 
teneral meinbere of the Greek church, while those in the mountains 
•n principally in alliance with Rome. 



Damascus, and in the interior; while the Ansaries, 
(jvandering Arabs,) reside on the border of the western 
desert toward the Euphrates; and the Maronites and 
the schismatic Mohammedans almost exclusively 
occupy distinct districts of Lebanon. 

The population of the whole country is very limited, 
and especially so on the aea-coast, where it is mainly 
collected at the few places which carry on commerce 
with Europe; in these towns it is of the most motley 
description and indifferent character. At intervals, 
where the mountains skirt the strand, other races, of 
nobler appearance, are met with, in whom alone is to 
be found any semblance of industry or freedom. 
They are, however, generally animated by a fanatical 
hatred of all but their own tribe, and though more 
intelligent than the inhabitants of the towns, are also 
more ferocious, and not more honest 

The Mohammedans, who for ages have been the 
ruling power In the open country, and have by their 
tyranny completely broken the spirit and destroyed 
the character of the population of the plains, have 
never been able to obtain more upon the coast than 
military possession of a few points. Their attempts 
upon Uie mountaineers have never been permanently 
successful, though their efforts have engendered a 
spirit of deadly hatred, and by keeping a great part 
of the population constantly in arms, have perpetuated 
to our day a state of society in which neither life nor 
property is for an instant safe. The object of these 
papers being not a description of the whole country, 
but only of a part, it is therefore unnecessary to say 
more of the Mohammedans than that in general they 
have avenged upon the Greeks and the Jews all the 
losses they have thus sustained, and that the latter 
people, though they form a considerable part of the 
population of the country, are detested alike by all 
parties, in this, their own land; and in no part of the 
world are they perhaps.worse treated. Yet they still 
maintain their ground, and ''lend upon usurv to the 
stranger.*' 

The usual language of all classes in Syria is Arabic, 
mixed among the Maronites with some remnants of 
old Syrian. The Mohammedan custom of seclusi<m 
of women also very generally prevails in the plains, 
but in the mountains the women enjoy more liberty, 
and mainly assist in the cultivation of the land. 

As might be expected from its geographical position, 
the climate of Syria is hot, and in the plains the soil 
is fertile, producing, besides abundant crops of wheat, 
cotton, hemp, indigo, sugar, and tobacco; while the 
mountains are clothed with valuable timber; mulberry- 
trees abound, furnishing food for silk- worms; and 
also olives, vines, valonea, madder, and other dye- 
stuffs. Attempts have also recently been made to 
introduce cochineal, and seem likely to be successfuL 
The air is of course keen and bracing in the upper 
parts of Lebanon, but along the coast the climate is 
extremely unhealthy, and intermittent fevers and 
other diseases common to marshy localities are the 
scourge of the population, their operation being ren- 
dered still more desolating by the general want of 
habits of order and cleanliness. 

From the Bible we learn that the first-bom of 
Canaan, the grandson of Noah, was named Sidon, 
and that shortly after the Flood, the families of the 
Canaanites spread abroad from Sidon unto Gaza, 
(Gen. x. 15 — 18.) The land on which they had 
settled was quite unsuited for the pastoral life ; nor 
was it better adapted for the pursuits of agriculture. 
They, therefore, from necessity, became fishers ; and 
the forests of Lebanon supplying timber, ultimately 
navigators. When the children of Israel took pos- 
session of the promi^uk^ytiiey4ift|$ x^^ tlie 
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barren shore of the Great Sea, and in consequence a 
considerable number of the Canaanites retained their 
aacient seats. As each party was in possession of 
articles desirable to the other^ in time a friendly 
intercourse grew np, as we see in the case of Solomon 
and Hiram, king of Tyre, and the corn and honey of 
Palestine were exchanged for articles of use or luxury, 
which the Tyrians had then begun either to manu- 
facture or to procure from foreign nations. 

In the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel Is an 
account of the trade of Tyre in the sixth century 
before the Christian era, of which further notice will 
be taken. Shortly after, both Syria and Palestine 
were annexed to the Assyrian empire, upon the fall 
of which they passed to the Persian monarchs, and 
appear to have been governed by them with much 
mildness and equity. In the year 333 B.C., Alexander 
the Great, the "rough goat, the king of Grecia,*' 
(Dan. viii. 21,) appeared in Syria, which he speedily 
conquered ; and when after his death his empire was 
partitioned among his lieutenants, it fell into the 
hands of Seleucus, by whose posterity it was ruled 
for nearly 250 years. Judea was included in the 
new kingdom, but the outrageous oppressions and 
insults of the Syrian rulers provoked a rebellion, 
which ended in the acknowledgment of the Jewish 
high priests as sovereign princes, (b.c. 142.) At 
length, after a series of civil wars, by which the 
country was utterly exhausted, it was conquered by 
the Romans, (b.c. 64,) and remained in their pos- 
session nearly 700 years, during which time it was 
the frequent battle-field of the Romans and the Per- 
sians, being indeed ravaged from one extremity to the 
other by Sapor, a.d. 260, and subdued by Chosroes 11. 
in 611, and retained by him till delivered by the 
Emperor Heraclius, in 622. At length a new power 
emerged from the deserts of Arabia, to whose fanatic 
valour all the resistance that the feeble Eastern 
Empire could oppose, proved utterly useless. Syria, 
from its proximity to Arabia, was the first object by 
which the followers of Mohammed were allured. It 
was attacked in 632, and completely subjugated by 
the year 639, the city of Jerusalem falling into the 
hands of " the votaries of the False One,** in 637. 

In time the fanaticism o£ the Saracens, which 
had at first prompted them to hinder all approach to 
the holy city, gave way, and from motives of gain 
they not only permitted unarmed pilgrims and priests 
to pay their devotions at the Holy Sepulchre, but 
sedulously guarded them from insult in their passage 
through all places subject to their control. At length, 
early in the eleventh century, a barbarous horde of 
Tartars, called Toorks, lately converted to Moham- 
medanism, who from being the mercenary guards 
had become masters of the dominions of the Caliph 
of Bagdad obtained possession of Jerusalem, and 
ill-used or murdered the Christian pilgrims. This 
state of things continued for a time, until roused by 
the energetic appeals of Peter the Hermit, (a.d. 1095,) 
princes, nobles, and peasants, banded together to 
rescue the sepulchre of Christ from the hands of the 
infidels, and " all Europe,** to use the expression of 
the imperial historian, Anna Comnena, "loosened 
from its foundations, was precipitated upon Asia.*' 

By the first of the celebrated expeditions called the 
Crusades, a Christian kingdom, co-extensive with 
that of David, was established, but intrinsically weak, 
because opposed to the religious feelings of the ma- 
jority of its subjects, and distracted by the jealousies 
and civil wars of those who might have been expected 
to be its firmest supporters -, itfell under the victorious 
Saladin (a.d. 1 189) after ninety years' duration ; and 
though many gigantic effprts for its recovery were 



made, and some detached cities along the coast were 
maintained for a hundred years longer, the power of 
the Franks was irretrievably broken, and they were 
finally expelled from Acre, their last stronghold, in 
1291, by the Mameluke sultan of Egypt 

From this period Syria was ruled by the military 
aristocracy of the Mamelukes for more than 200 
years, for although ravaged in the year 1400 by 
Timour, it was not subdued. At length both Syria 
and Egypt were conquered by the sultan, Selim II., 
in 1517, and for a period of nearly three hundred 
years, no event requiring detail, as involving a change 
in its political condition, occurred; but in 1799 the 
country was invaded from Egypt by the French under 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who sustained his first defeat 
at Acre, from a few undisciplined Turks supported by 
a handful of British seamen. After severe loss, the 
French retreated, and were eventually driven from 
Egypt, after having destroyed in that country the 
power of the Mamelukes, a circumstance which helped 
to bring forward one of the most remarkable men of 
the present day, from whose proceedings greater 
changes have already arisen in the East, than would 
probably have otherwise occurred in the lapse of 
centuries. 

Mehemet All, a native of Roumelia, born in 
1769, first visited Egypt, tfs second in command of a 
small detachment of recruits for the corps of Mame- 
lukes, in 1800. His abilities soon procured him 
advancement, and in due time he became one of the 
twenty-four beys by whom the country was ruled. 
Possessing a. fund of political wisdom with which no 
considerations of good faith or mercy seem ever to 
have been permitted to interfere, after he had attained 
to power by the slaughter of his old comrades, the 
Mamelukes, he began to form fleets and armies on 
the European model, the first steps being taken by a 
renegade French ofiicer (Colonel Seve), who now com* 
mauds in Syria under the title of Soleyman Pacha. 

Mehemet All had some time before obtained from 
the Sultan a recognition of his office as viceroy 
of Egypt, upon condition of paying the customary 
tribute. This tribute, however, was irregularly ren- 
dered, and the Sultan, being fully engaged with the 
Greek insurrection, was obliged to accept the offer of 
his powerful vassal to discharge the debt by means 
of military service. Accordingly, an Egyptian squa- 
dron with land forces on board sailed for the Morea, 
where the fleet was annihilated at the battle of Nava* 
rino, and the troops were soon after expelled by the 
French expedition. When the war cAme to an end, 
on the recommendation of the Allied Powers, the 
Greek island of Candia, which had rebelled but been 
unable to establish its independence, and was, there- 
fore, compromised with the Sultan, was transferred 
to the viceroy, and is still held by him. 

In the ill-governed Turkish empire, the governors 
of distant provinces frequently assume the right of 
levying war with each other, and a dispute having 
occurred between the pachas of Egypt and Acre, the 
former despatched a strong force under his son Ibra- 
him, who had commanded the* expedition to the 
Morea, to bring the Syrian chief to terms. Ibrahim 
landed at Acre in November, 1831, and captured 
it in May, 1832. The Sultan then interfered, and 
peremptorily ordered the Egyptian force to withdraw, 
instead of which Ibrahim immediately advanced, 
overran the whole of Syria, defeated the Sultan's 
general near Aleppo, forced the passes of Mount 
Taurus, and gained so decisive a victory at Konieh 
(the ancient Iconium), in Asia Minor, that the road 
to Constantinople lay open to him. The European 
Powers then interfered, and a treaty was concluded> 
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at Ktttayah, in May, 1833, by wWch all fonner 
offences were forgiven, and Mehemet Aii wa«, as a 
temporary arrangement, confirmed in the possession 
of both Syria and Egypt. 

The pacha then endeavoured to introduce in his 
new province the same modes of administration as 
he had done in Egypt and Candia, but so contrary 
to the feelings of the Syrians did they prove, that in 
1834 a formidable rebellion broke out, vast numbers 
of the invaders perished, and Ibrahim was long shut 
up in Jerusalem. His father, however, came to his 
assistance, and suppressed the movement in a sum- 
mary manner. Hitherto the conscription had not been 
extended to Syria, but in 1836 it was determined to 
do so. As the measure, it was foreseen, would be 
most unpopular, and former events had shown how 
formidable they were capable of being, the whole of 
the mountaineers were disarmed, and, according to 
Colonel Campbell, consul-general in Egypt, 80,000 
muskets, besides pistols and daggers, which had been 
seized, were forged into horse-shoes in the arsenal at 
Acre. 

In the mean while, the Sultan bore very uneasily 
the loss of so valuable a province as Syria, and 
accordingly, European diplomacy was unceasingly 
employed to adjust the points of dispute, but in vain. 
A large Turkish army, partly armed and drilled in 
the European mode, was collected on the border of 
Taurus under Hafiz Pacha, but it was totally over- 
thrown by Ibrahim, in June, 1839. This gave rise 
to further difficulties, which have not been obviated 
by all the efforts of the divan of ambassadors at 
Constantinople. On the other hand, differences of 
opinion as to the ultimate measures to be pursued, 
have arisen among the Allies themselves, which have 
at length occasioned the signature by Austria, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, of a treaty authorizing 
extreme measures, in which France refuses to concur, 
and which is at this moment being carried into effect. 

Dr. Bowring, who has recently visited Syria for 
the purpose of collecting information for Her Majesty's 
Government, bears testimony to the fact that the 
Egyptian Government is exceedingly unpopular in 
Syria, but he adduces numerous facts to prove, that, 
though susceptible of great amelioration, it is a decided 
improvement upon the ancient order of things. The 
military force is stated by the Government at 60,000 
men, consisting of fourteen regiments of infkntry, 
ten of cavalry, and four of artillery, and 7500 irre- 
gulars i but as the regiments are never complete, the 
whole number is supposed not to amount to more 
than 45,000 men, comparatively few of whom are 
natives of the country, as the Egyptian and Syrian 
conscripts are exchanged, though the most frightful 
losses occur among both from nostalgia, or home- 
sickness. The possession of Syria is costly to the 
Pacha, as the revenue amounts only to about 800,000/. 
per annum, while the expenses are 1,200,000/., beside 
the annual tribute to the Porte, 175,000/. more. 

A few succeeding papers of this series will offer a 
general sketch of the whole line of coast, from El 
Arish to Scanderoun. 



Time murdered, ataina not the ground with blood; but years 
spent unimproved will dye the soul «ith guilt. 

NoTpmo is so kind and so inviting aa true and unsophis- 
ticated religion. Inatead of imposing unnecessary burdena 
upon our nature, it easeth it of the greater weight of our 
passiona or mistakea ; inatead of subduing us with rigour, 
it redeeraeth ua from the slavery we are in to ourselves, who 
arc the most aevere masters, whilst we are under the usur- 
pation of our appetites, let loose and i^ot restrained. — Th^ 
Lady 9 New Year's Gift, 



A BEE-Himt IN THB FAR WEST. 

Ths beautiful forest in which we were encamped 
abounded in bee«treei j that is to say, trees in the 
decayed trunks of which wild beet had established 
their hives. It is aurprising in what conntleas swarms 
'the bees have overspread the far West within but a 
moderate number of years. The Indians consider 
them the harbinger of the white man, as the buffalo 
is of the red man; and say that, in proportion as the 
bee advances the Indian and the buffalo retire. We 
are always accustomed to associate the hum of the 
bee-hive with the farm-house and the flower-gardeoj 
and to consider those industrious little animals as 
connected with the busy haunts of men} and I am 
told that the wild bee is seldom to be met with at 
any great distance from the frontier. They have 
been the heralds of civilisation, steadfastly preceding 
it as it advanced from the Atlantic borders ; and some 
of the ancient settlers of the West pretend to give the 
very year when the honey-bee first crossed the 
Mississippi. The Indians with surprise found the 
mouldering trees of their forest suddenly teeming with 
ambrosial sweets; and nothing, lam told, can exceed 
the greedy relish with which they banquet for the 
first time upon this luxury of the wilderness. 

At present, the honey-bee swarms in myriads in 
the noble groves and forests that skirt and intersect 
the prairies, and extend along the alluvial bottoms of 
the rivers. It seems to me as if these beautiful regions 
answer literally to the description of the land of pro- 
mise, '' a land flowing with milk and honey ;" for the 
rich pasturage of the prairies is calculated to sustain 
herds of cattle as countless as the sands upon the 
sea-shore, while the flowers with which they are 
enamelled render them a very paradise for the nectar-> 
seeking bee. « 

We had not been long in the camp when a party 
set out in quest of a bee-tree } and, being curious to 
witness the sport, I gladly accepted an invitation to 
accompany them. The piurty was headed by a veteran 
bee-hunter, a tall lank fellow, in homespun garb, that 
hung loosely about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped 
not unlike a bee-hive ; a comrade, equally uncouth in 
garb, and without a hat, straddled along at his heels, 
with a long rifle on his shoulder. To these succeeded 
others, some with axes, and some with rifles ; for no 
one stirs far from the camp Inrithout fire-arms, so as 
to be ready either for wild deer or wild Indian. 

After proceeding some distance we came to an open 
giade on the skirts of the forest. Here our leader 
halted, and then advanced quietly to a low bush, on 
the top of which I perceived a piece of honey-comb. 
This I found was the bait or lure for the wild bees. 
Several were humming about it, and diving into its 
cells. When they had laden themselves with honey 
they would rise up in the air, and dart off in one 
straight line, almost with the velocity of a bullet. The* 
hunters watched attentively the course they took, and 
then set off in the same direction, stumbling along 
over twisted roots and fallen trees, with their eyes 
turned up to the sky. In this way they traced the 
honey-laden bees to their hive, in the hollow trunk of 
a blasted oak, where, after a little buzzing about, 
they entered a hole about sixty feet from the ground. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes 
vigorously at the foot of the tree, to level it with the 
ground. The mere spectators and amateurs, in the 
mean time, drew off to a cautious distance to be out of 
the way of the falling of the tree, and the vengeance 
of its inmates. The jarring blows of the axe seemed 
to have no effect in alarming or agitating this most 
industrious community^,y,'JJ^^5ja^|l\5p|^tD jiljr at 
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tbeir usual occupations, some arriviug full freighted 
into port, others sallying forth on new expeditions, 
like so many merchantmen in a money-making me- 
tropolis, litUe suspicious of impending bankruptcy 
and downfall. Even a loud crack, which announced 
the disrapture of the trunk, failed to divert their atten- 
tion from the intense pursuit of gain : at length down 
came the tree with a tremendous crash, bursting open 
from end to end, and displaying all the boarded 
treasures of the commonwealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran up with a 
wisp of lighted hay as a defence against the bees. 
The latter, however, made no attack, and sought no 
revenge: they seemed atupified by the catastrophe, 
and unsuspicious of its cause, and remained crawling 
and buzzing about the ruins, without offering us any 
molestation. Every one of the party now fell to 
with spoon and hunting knife, to scoop out the flakes 
of honey-comb with which the hollow trunk was 
stored. Some of them were of old date, and a deep 
brown colour; others were beautifully white, and the 
honey in their ceUs was almost limpid. Such of the 
combs as were entire were placed in camp-kettles to be 
conveyed to the encampment) those which had been 
shivered in the fall were devoured upon the spot. 
Every stark bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich 
morsel in his hand, dripping about his fingers, and 
disappearing as rapidly as a cream tart before the 
holyday appetite of a schoolboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by 
the downfall of this industrious community. As if 
the bees would carry through the similitude of their 
habits with those of laborious and gainful man, I 
beheld numbers from rival hives, arriving on eager 
wing, to enrich themselves with the ruins of their 
neighbours. These busied themselves as eagerly and 
as cheerily as so many wreckers on an Indiaman 
that has been driven on shore, — plunging into the 
cells of the broken honey-combs, banqueting greedily 
on the spoil, and then winging their way full freighted 
to their homes. As to the poor proprietors of the 
ruin, they seemed to have no heart to do anything, 
not even to taste the nectar that fiowed around them, 
but crawled backwards and forwards, in vacant deso- 
lation, as I have seen a poor fellow with his hands in 
his breeches pocket, whistling vacantly about the 
ruins of his house that had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and con- 
fusion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been 
absent at the time of the catastrophe, and who 
arrived from time to time, with full cargoes from 
abroad. At first they wheeled about the air» in 
the place where the fallen tree had once reared its 
head, astonished at finding all a vacuum. At length, 
as if comprehending their disaster, they settled down, 
in clusters, on a dry branch of a neighbouring tree, 
from whence they seemed to contemplate the pros- 
trate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful lamentations 
over the downfall of their republic. It was a scene 
in which the *' melancholy Jacques*' might have 
moralized by the hour. 

We now abandoned the place, leaving much honey 
In the hollow of the tree. '* It will be all cleared off 
by varmint,'* said one of the rangers. 

'* What vermin?'* asked I. 
' '' Oh, bears, and skunks, and racoons, and 'pos- 
sums. The bears is the knowingest varmint for find- 
ing out a bee-tree in the world. They'll gnaw for 
days together at the trunk, till they make a hole big 
enough to get in their paws, and then they'll haid 
out honey, bees and all.*' 

[Washimoton Irtino'a Tour on (A^ Pratrict.] 



NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
XI. November. 

Next was November; he full ^own and fat 

A< fed with lard, and that right well might fieeme; 
For he had been a fattioj^ bogs of late, 

That yet bis browes with sweat did reek and steam ; 

And yet the season was full sharp and bream; 
In planting eeke he took no small delight 

Whereon he rodt, not easie was to deeme; 
For it a dreadful centaur was in sieht. 
The seed of Saturn and £air Nai«, Cbiron bight— Spenslr. 

NovBUBER is generally allowed to be the most 
gloomy month of the year: its cold rains come down 
till the drenched ground refuses to absorb further 
moisture) its thickening fogs and mists obliterate 
the distant features of the landscape, and mingle nearer 
objects together in one blind confusion. 

It has been remarked, that the dreary character of 
the season usually produces a corresponding effect on 
man, and that the month of November seldom passes 
without engendering feelings of sadness and depres* 
sion, which only the actively-employed portion of the 
community, whose occupations are such as to demand 
unceasing attention, can successfully combat. Doubt- 
leas there is a depressing effect in inclement weather, 
which the possession of every in-door comfort can 
scarcely shield us from; there is no question but that 
murky skies, dense fogs, or continued rain, are in- 
compatible with healthful exercises, and therefore pre- 
judicial to those who are removed from the necessity 
of bodily exertion; yet, seeing that a// November 
days are not thus dark and gloomy, that a season of 
alternate frosty nights, and bright warm days some- 
times intervenes, and that even in the time of mists 
and rain^ there is now and then a cessation of the 
latter, or a partial dispersion of the former, which 
may be embraced for the purposes of exercise, we are 
not disposed to quarrel with the season, or to doubt 
but that by making good use of the bright days, we 
may be able to bear the dark ones, without expe- 
riencing the train of nervous feelings, which inactive 
habits, weak health, and bad weather, ordinarily give 
rise to. 

The incitements abroad during this month, are, 
compared with those of the preceding months, ex- 
ceedingly few, and it requires some share of self-denial 
to leave the blazing hearth or the engrossing volume, 
for the exposed and barren scene without. Those 
who would preserve health and spirits, however, will 
not hesitate to make the exchange, and they will find 
that even at this desolate period of the yea, when the 
last leaves of autumn 

. . . thin dancers upon air 
Go eddying round, 

and inevitably remind them of the frail and fading 
nature of their own existence upon earth, when 

• . . Congregated thruabesy linnets, larks, 
And each wild throat, whose artless strains so late 
Swelled all the music of the swarming shades 
Robbed of their tuneful souls, now shiyering sit 
On the dead tree^ a dull despondent flock; 
With not a brightness waving in their plumes, 
And nought save chattering discord in their note,-* 

even then, they will find that there is something still 
remaining to afford them pleasure: a beautiful gleam 
of sunshine will often penetrate the morning visit: 
the varied and singular effects of hoar- frost will some- 
times arrest their attention; and the unlooked-for 
appearance of one or two spring flowers peeping out 
from some sheltered spot, on a mild and genial day, 
such as will sometimes return to us even in Novem- 
ber, carries the thoughts forward to the bright season > 
whose approach they generally betoken. ^The ncee8« - 
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sity for taking firequeut exercise, and allowing no 
opportunity to pass without tasting the open air, can- 
not he too strongly impressed on the studious and con- 
templative. " It is a well-known fact," says a modern 
writer, " that in proportion as people do not take air 
and exercise, their blood becomes thicker and darker: 
now what darkens and thickens the circulation, and 
keeps the humours within the pores, darkens and 
clogs the mind; and we are then in a state to receive 
pleasure but indifferently and confusedly, and pain 
with tenfold painfulness.** 

Though the majority of the trees are stripped of 
their foliage, or are shedding a leafy deluge around 
them at every rising gale, yet there are some that re- 
tain their summer vesture, and even appear to put 
on an intenser green as all the rest are fading. The 
spruce and Scotch fir, the glittering holly, the lau- 
restinus, the red- berried pyracantha, and the magni- 
ficent ivy, are more attractive than ever: the pictu- 
resque effect of the last- mentioned plant, as it orna- 
ments the village-church, the ancient mansion, or the 
ruined bridge, and half conceals the ravages of time 
beneath its matted and glossy foliage, makes it a 
general favourite, and a most welcome relief to the 
eye, amid the general desolation of the season. The 
stiff and glossy texture of the leaves of evergreens, 
seems expressly fitted to resist the severity of the 
weather, and the strong tenacious viscid juices which 
they contain, and which are found to be of a resinous 
inflammable nature, serve to protect them still more 
effectually from the cold and damp. 

The garden is now deprived of nearly all its at- 
tractions. Perhaps the china-rose is still displaying 
its abundant blossoms, a few hardy stocks and wall- 
flowers yet remain, and the different varieties of 
chrysanthemum are putting forth their numerous 
stars ; but these, and the other scattered flowers that 
may be found in the parterre, look pale and chill, 
and are often either drenched with rain, or nippied 
with frost, and consequently deprived of their re- 
maining fragrance and beauty. 

Food and firing now seem to us of almost equal 
importance, and there is pleasure in the sound of the 
busy flail and of the woodman's axe, which are actively 
exerted to meet the demand for these necessaries. 
The one fills the air about the homestead with its 
guick-repeated sounds, and invites the passer-by to 
admire the heap of shining grain, and the scattered ears 
leaping and rustling beneath the strokes of the flail; 
the other arrests his attention on a still, clear day, 
and tells him of the labours of one 

. • . • . Who wields the axe, 
And drives the wedge in yonder forest drear 
From mom to eve lus soUtaiy tusk. 

The hedger, too, is busily engaged in repairing the 
fences of his employer. The field-work is generally 
completed during this month, and farming imple- 
ments laid aside till the ensuing spring. 

The cattle have a dull and disconsolate air at this 
season: they hang their heads, and look as if be- 
numbed and stupified by the cold. Sheep are penned 
on patches of the turnip- field, where they make clean 
riddance of the green tops and the juicy roots, leav- 
ing nothing but the hard dry husk of the same. 

The birds are all mute during the month, except 
the familiar robin, who pipes his sweet ditty more 
plaintively than ever, and grows more and more 
domesticated with us as the weather becomes more 
severe, and the audacious sparrows, who chirp loudly 
and incessantly from the eaves of our dwellings, and 
watch every opportunity of satisfying their voracious 
hunger. 
\, Frogs now bury themselves in the mud at the bot- 



tom of ponds and ditches: lizards, hedgehogs, and 
badger?, creep into holes of the earth, and remain 
torpid until the spring ; bats suspend themselves by 
their hind-feet in caves or deserted buildings, and, 
folding around them the wide-spreading membranes 
of their fore-feet, sleep away the severe weather; the 
dormouse fa\]» into its accustomed slumber; and 
squirrels, rats, and field-mice, having completed the 
accumulation of their winter-stores, shut themselves 
up with their provisions till better times shall invite 
them abroad. 

Respecting the keen and chilling blasts of autumn, 
so distressing to the invalid, and so little relished by 
any of us, we find the following remarks in the 
journal of a naturalist :— - 

These periodical winds, violent and distressing as they 
often prove* are yet unquestionably necessary in the economy 
of nature. In the autumn of our year, the foliage of trees 
and plants, &c., putrefies and decays ; marshes and dull 
waters, clogged by their own products, stagnate, and dis- 
charge large portions of hydrogen, carbonic gas, &e., inju- 
rious and even fatal to animal existence: in summer, all 
these baneful exhalations are neutralized and rendered 
wholesome by the vast quantities of oxygen, or vital air, 
discharged fh>m vegetable foliage: but these agents of 
benefit by the autumn are no more^<»nsequently the dis- 
charge of oxygen is suspended, but Aie production of 
unhealthy air increased, by the additional decomposition of 
the season. To counteract this is prohablv the business of 
the storms of wind and rain prevailing at this season, which, 
by agitating and dissipating the noxious airs, introduce 
fresh currents, and render the fluid we breathe salubrious. 

Thus we find that the God of nature is "from 
seeming evil, still educing good,** and making those 
very tempests, which alarm us with their fury, and 
which in times of ignorance were looked upon as 
especial tokens of His wrath, the means of purifying 
our atmosphere and subserving the healthfulness of 
man. Happy they who in seasons like this can 
retreat to their comfortable homes, and gratefully 
enjoy the blessings by which they are surrounded. 
They can perhaps enter into the poet*s description of 
the repose enjoyed in an hour of parlour twilight, 
when the faint illumination of the glowing hearth 
''suits well the thoughtful or unthinking mind." 

Me oft hss fimcy, ludicrous and wild, 

Soothed with a waking dream of houses, towers. 

Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 

In the red cinders, while with poring eye 

I gazed, myself creating what I saw 

Nor less amused have I quiescent watched 

The sooty films, that play upon the bars 

Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 

Of superstition, prophesying still 

Though still deceived, some stranger's near approach. 

'Tis thus the understanding takes repose 

In indolent vacuity of thought, 

And aleepe, and is refreshed. Aleanwhile the fiice 

Conceals the mood lethargic with a mssk 

Of deep deliberation, as the man 

Were tasked to his full strength, absorbed and lost. 

Thus oft, reclined at ease, I lose an hour 

At evening, till at length the freezing hlaat. 

That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons home 

The re-coUectcd powers; aud snapping short 

The ghtfsy threads, with which the fancy weaves 

Her brittle toils, restore me to myself.— Cow fe a. 



Mas. SousaviLLa remarks that the mighty chain of the 
Andes, and the yet more lofty Himalaya mountains, bear 
the same proportion to the earth, that a grain of sand does 
to a globe three feet in diameter. 
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The town of Letarkoon Is distant about 972 miles 
from Cape Town in a north-east direction. This 
town is inhabited by a civilized tribe belonging to 
the KafiPer race; viz., the Bichaanas, or Bachapins, 
among whom we recognise fixed laws, social institu- 
tions, and a considerable knowledge of the arts of 
social life. 

The town of Letarkoon occupies the greater part 
of a plain of about two miles in diameter, surrounded 
by biUs. The soil is sandy, and of a red colour. A 
grove of camelthoms appears to have once occupied 
the plain, for many of the stumps were seen by 
Burchell; the trees had been cut down for the pur- 
poses of building the houses and for fuel No at- 
tempt at regularity of arrangement was made in 
building this town: there are neither streets nor 
squares; and the only circumstances which seem to 
have determined the position of a house are evenness 
of ground and absence of bushes. The town is no- 
thing more than a collection of little viUaees. each 

Vol. XVIL 



under the superintendence of its own chieftain, whose 
concurrence is always necessary in the choice made 
by a Bachapin for the site of his house; the chief 
goes with his Kosies* to inspect the spot« and either 
confirms the choice or appoints another. 
- The Bachapins still retain that common feature of 
a savage state, which condemns the weaker sex to 
perform the severest labour and the greatest drudgery. 
The women build the houses and keep them in order, 
and supply all the domestic utensils that are required 
by the family. They also perform the work required 
by numerous plantations of com, beans, and water- 
melons, which soon after the commencement of the 
rainy season are found in the vicinity of the town. 
The houses of the Bachapins are circular in form: 

* The word KotiAn the Bichaani language, n^rnifies rith, and as 
such is used to imply a. chief. " Riches teem in all conntries," says 
Burchell, " in the early stakes of society, to hare been the origin of 
power and hnportance, and the principal source from which indi- 
vidualf have derived permanent authority. * * With this nation^ 
appeUativet are very cpmpoiay •^W^j^.^gro]^^^^ > 
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each dweOkig occupies a spot of grouaf^ from forty 
to sixty feet in (Itaineteri and fa eacloscd by a strong 
fence> several feet high, constructed of straight twigs 
and small branches placed upright and parallel 
to each other, and so carefully interwoven as to be 
impenetrable to a hassagay, and at the lower part 
even to a musket- ball. Both within and without 
they are extremely neat, not the smallest twig pro- 
jecting beyond the surface, which is as even as that of 
a basket. There is but one entrance to this fence, 
and this at night is closed by a wicker door. The 
opening admits only a single person at a time, and is 
smaller at bottom than at top; so that by leaving as 
small an opening as possible the enclosed area is bet- 
ter sheltered from wind. The dwelling-house occu- 
pies the middle of the enclosure, which is divided into 
a front and back yard. The floor is formed of clay, 
tempered with manure from the cattle-pounds, and 
beaten smooth and level. The roof is thatched with 
rough poles or branches bound together with aoacia 
bark, and meeting in the form of a cone at the topi 
the walls are formed of sticks, neatly plastered over 
with a composition of sandy clay and manure^ or 
chopped grass. The roof is supported by th« rough 
stems of trees. The space between the outer fence 
and the wall of the building, is commonly Used as a 
sitting-place. A place is hollowed out for th« recep- 
tion of the fire: the fireplace Is a circular shallow 
basin, with its edge raised a little above the floor, and 
about two feet in diameter. The hmss coOtallis no 
apertures, except the narrow doorway, for the ad- 
mission of light. 

The hinder part of the Bachapiu houses Is tMually 
divided from the frout by transverse walls, and a oross 
fence separates the front-court from the back-yard^ 
This after-part forms a sort of open shed, and Is used 
as a granary or store-room, where dry provisions ara 
kept. The woman in our frontispiece is employed in the 
construction of one of the large earthen vessels in which 
grain is deposited* These vessels are made of tern* 
pered clay, dried in the sun, and washed over with a 
solution of red oohre, which gives them the appear^ 
ance of having been baked with firs. The shape of 
these corn-jars is nearly that of an egg-shell with the 
upper end cut off.* sometimes the mouth is con- 
tracted so as to make them to resemble a European 
oil-jar. These vessels are six or seven feet high, atid 
of two or three hundred gallons* capacity. They 
stand on feet, to prevent the moisture of the ground 
from striking through the clay and injuring the grain, 
which is protected from above by a covering of skin 
or straw. While the clay is soft, short sticks are 
fixed in the side by way of a ladder to ascend the top 
in order to fill the vessel or take out the grain. The 
different pots of a smaller description are intended for 
holding water and milk, and also for boiling meat. 
In the choice of their food the Bachapins are not very 
nice. They eat even the flesh of the wolf and the 
hysena, but prefer that of different kinds of antelopes. 

The Bachapins are a pastoral people. In the town 
of Letarkoon they retain a number of cows for the 
sake of the milk : some pack-oxen for casual service, 
and a few goats are also fed on the neighbouring 
plain} but oxen for slaughter are always pastured at 
the outposts, and driven to town as they are wanted. 
They have also sheep, which they prefer to goats, and 
dogs, but no horses. 

The Bachapins are governed by a chiefs and a sort 
of council or parliament is sometimes convened to de- 
. liberate on public affairs. In any warlike expedition, 
the chief commands the inhabitants to arm, and every 
man is soon ready to execute the orders which have 
been issued. Their warfare consists rather in trea- 



cherously surprising theur enemies, and in aecietly 
carrying off their cattle, than in open attack or regular 
combat. If a warrior kills one of the enemy, he is 
allowed to affix an honourable mark on his own thigh, 
which is rendered indelible by rubbing wood-aahes 
into a wound made for the purpose. Sometimes 
they bring away prisoners, who are retained as do- 
mestic slaves; but they can generally be ransomed 
for an ox and a cow. 

These people appear to have no outward form of 
worship; nor could Mr. Burchell discover '^ that they 
possessed any very defined or exalted notion of a 
supreme and beneficent Deity, or of a great and first 
Creator." They assert that everything made itself, 
and that trees and herbage grew by their own will : 
but although they do not worship a good deity, they 
fear a bad one, whom they name Mooleemo, and are 
ready to attribute to his evil disposition and power, 
all that whioh occurs contrary to their wishes or 
convenience. They seek to avert the displeasure of 
this being by wearing an amulet of four separate 
pieces of horn strung together; of these the two on 
the outside are made from the hoofs of one of the 
smaller antelopes, cut to a triangular shape, and 
scored with certain lines, and the two intermediate 
pieces, which are flat, bear on their edges Heveral 
notches, which are thought to contribute greatly to 
its protective and salutary powsr. 

They practise many absurd rites to ensure a good 
harvest or a fall of rain: certain animals are strictly 
forbidden to be killed while their com is standing : 
the trade in ivory is at that time prohibited. They 
also believe firmly in lacky and unlucky omens, as 
well as in sorcery t they have an utter disr^ard for 
truth; and one of the foulest stains on their character 
is tbe indifference with which they will commit mur- 
der and not think it a crime. 

Although sunk In this state of moral degradation, 
the Bachapins have many redeeming points of cha- 
racter, which all observers must admire. They are 
in common society extremely well-ordered, and con- 
duct themselves with a careful attention to decorum. 
The m€tk seldom or never quarrel, and the use of 
abusive language is also rare; and, although they 
possess a slight knowledge of the art of making fer- 
mented drink, they are never known to be intoxi- 
cated. The beverage made by them is a sort of mead, 
formed from honey and water, and put into a state of 
fermentation by the addition of a certain root, or by 
the dregs of a former preparation. 

The inhabitants of Letarkoon bestow more attention 
on the order and cleanliness of their dwellings than 
on their persons: the necessity of greasing their 
bodies, to protect their skin from the effects of a 
parching air, is some excuse. 

A custom exists among this people which at first 
view has somewhat of an hospitable appearance, but 
which is in fact only an affair of convenience. It 
exists between the Bachapins and the Klaarwater 
Hottentots, and consists in the selection of a parti- 
cular person as the friend from whom they are to 
procure whatever they require. These favours are 
either returned in kind, when the one party makes a 
journey into the country of the other, or an equiva^ 
lent value is given if the Hottentot is the obliged 
party. Thus a Hottentot who visits Letarkoon goes 
to the house of his mate or correspondent, who sup- 
plies him with milk, oxen, ivory, &c., and the mate 
receives in return a quantity of tobacco, or other things 
which he estimates at about four times the value of 
his trouble ; and when the Bachapin visits the Hot- 
tentot village, he lives with his mate at free quarters, 
besides the advantage of accompanjring him on his 
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journey^ and taking no proviuonafor himself. Mr. 
Burchell says — 

They are fond of eonvergation> and in tBis manner spend 
mnoh of their time. Tbey rarely meet each other without 
stopping to chat ; and in travelling about the country, they 
will go a long walk out of their w^y to see another, for the 
purpose of inquiring and communicating news. In listen- 
ing to a person who is relating what he has seen or done, 
they attend to him without offering any interruption, unless 
it be.to assent to his narration by oceasionally introducing 
the word JEe, meaning '* yes,'* or hy sometimes repeating 
the last word or two of a sentence. This is a natural mode 
of politely showing that they are listening to the speaker. 
Manv facts may be noticed among wild unlettered nations 
which prove that true politeness and complaisance are 
natural perfections, and not artificial acquirements ; and 
that rudeness and coarse behaviour are not necessarily the 
aeeompaniments of an uneducated mind, but rather the 
manifestations of a depraved one. The semblance of polite- 
ness is nothing more than a tribute which some men pay to 
the real image as an acknowledgment to virtue^ 

The Bachapins are active, and, when occasion 
requires it, they never shrink from the fatigue of a 
long journey. Although their women perform all the 
laborious offices^ yet the men reserve for themselves 
the most active. A man who has obtained the appel- 
lation munona winaaeha (industrious man), is honour- 
ably esteemed, while he who is seldom seen to hunt, 
to prepare skins for clothing, or to sew roboes, is 
despised. Habits of industry are oaltivated from 
early yooth : the boys, with the assistance of a few 
men, have chaise of the cattle-stations. " Filial obe- 
dience is strongly enforced, and the fathers were said 
to take especial care that they would never spoil their 
sons by sparing the stick." 

They are carefnl not to expose themselves to the 
rain: the wet ii\JQre8 their leadier cloaks, and gives 
them much trouble in mbbing the leather continually, 
to prevent its becoming hard in drying. Although 
desirous for showers while their com is growing, they 
will not allow themselves to be wetted, because the 
sensation of rain on their skins is disagreeable to them, 
apart from the injury it produces to Sieir garments. 

Their arithmetical capacity is very limited 3 they 
cannot reckon above ten, and in order to estimate a 
herd of cattle, it is separated into tens; but in ascer- 
taining whether any be missing from a herd, they 
depend upon their knowledge of the colours, particular 
spots, size, and countenance of each animal. 

Both sexes are fond of adorning their persons with 
necklaces, bracelets, beads, and rings. The mode in 
which a Bachapin woman dresses her hair is peculiar. 
In its natural state the hair is so woolly that it never 
forms itself into locks, unless it be left to grow for a 
long time, clotted together with grease and dirt. 
With much pains and care they form it into innu- 
merable threads, of the sise of thin twine, which, 
hanging in equal quantity all round the head, have 
the appearance of being fastened at their upper ends 
to the centre of the crown $ while their lower ends, 
being all of equal length, are never allowed to descend 
lower than the top of the ear. These threads, being 
well powdered with nihilo*, which adheres to them by 
the assistance of grease, continue quite loose and 
separate from each other. The weight which they 
derive from this mineral, keeps them always in a per- 
pendicular position, and so parallel, that the head 
seems covered with a striped cap or bonnet It is 
only when the wearer walks, or makes a sudden 
movement, that these threads are seen to separate; 
but when the person stands still, they fall into their 
proper place, and are hardly ever seen out of order. 

* SiHlo^ or Sibiilo, called by the Klaarwater HoUentots Blink'klif 
(thiDing-rock), ib a shiniDg, powdery, iron-ore, feeling greasy to the 
touch, and soihng the bands exceedingly* 



GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
III. 

2. In our list of precious stones, we Jbave followed 
the order of their hardness, so that, having described 
the properties of the diamond, we come tiow to treat 
of the sapphire. The blue stone called by this name 
by the ancients was quite different from ours ; it was 
spotted with golden spangles, and was, in fact, the 
same as tne lapis laauli. The term sapphire, in its - 
modern and most extensive signification, includes all 
those gems called by the jewellers oriental, being in 
hardness next to the diamond, and varying in hue 
from deep indigo through various shades of blue 
up to white. It is also found in red, purple, green, 
and yellow. In common language, the blue variety is 
the only sort which is called sapphire. It is found 
chiefly in Pegu and Ceylon, in the sand of rivers, 
in volcanic regions, or near primitive formations. 
This variety is also found in a rivulet near Expailly, 
in France ; at Hobenstein, in Saxony ; at Bilin, in Bo- 
hemia, and at several other places. The pale- coloured 
specimens of this stone are not so much esteemed as 
either the dark blue, or perfectly white ones. On 
this account pale sapphires are frequently exposed to 
the action of heat, which either deepens their tint, or 
altogether removes it, and thus increases their value. 
Sapphires have a very strong reftraotive and dispersive 
power, so as to exhibit a brilliant play of light and 
splendid colours. This is so remarkable in the white 
specimens that, when quite limpid, they have often 
passed for diamonds. The value of this stone is cal- 
culated, like that of the diamond, by squaring the 
weight, and multiplying it by the price per carat, 
which fbr good blue sapphires is about half a guinea. 
Hence the value of a good sapphire of twenty carats 
is about two hundred guineas. Some deep-blue sap- 
phires are called asterias, or star-stones, from their 
beautiful property of reflecting the light which falls on 
them into six or sometimes twelve diverging rays or 
beams, so as to present the appearance of a star. 
These stones are much sought after; and their chief 
worth appears to depend, not so muoh on any inherent 
property of the stone, as on a peculiar way of cutting 
the facets. 

The red variety of sapphire is much more rare ^ and 
is called oriental ruby, to distinguish it from the 
spinelle, or hailas ruhy, an entirely different gem. lU 
colour is generally very vivid, somewhat resembling 
carmine; and so great is the value set on it, that a 
good ruby of more than three carats and a half in 
weight is preferred to a diamond of the same weight. 
The price of the ruby increases In a more rapid ratio 
than even that of the diamond. It does not follow 
the square of the weight, but a still higher proportion ; 
for a good ruby of one carat is worth ten gumeas, of 
two carats forty guineas, of three carats a hundred 
and fifty guineas, and of six carats, more than a 
thousand guineas. Very large and deep-coloured 
rubies are called carbuncles. These are extremely 
scarce, and yet we are told that the throne of the 
Great Mogul is adorned with no fewer than a hun- 
dred and eight of them, weighing from one to two 
hundred carats each. 

Sapphires also occur of yellow, orange, purple, and 
green colours. They are then called, respectively, 
oriental topat, hyacinth, amethyst, and emerald, the last 
of which is exceedingly rare. These gems must not 
be confounded with the real topaz, hyacinth, amethyst, 
and emerald, which are mueh more common, and are 
essentially distinct bodies. Sometimes a sapphire 
exhibits, in the same stone, two or even three of the 
colours mentioned above, passing into each other. 
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Sach tpecimeiui are gpreatly prissed by minenilogigts, 
as showing the complete identity of these gems. The 
unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth of France had a 
beautiful sapphire in his possession, striped with fine 
yellow topaz in the middle. Others have been found 
half green and half red. Sapphires have been occa- 
sionally found in Scotland of a lustre and hardness 
almost equal to the oriental. 

We saw in a former paper that the diamond, bril- 
liant and beautiful as it is, is nothing more than pure 
charcoal in a crystalline form: it will probably appear 
quite as wondeiful, that the rare and splendid jewels 
we have just described, consist almost wholly al 
common clay in a very pure form. Their main ingre- 
dient is alumina, a substance as common as carbon, 
but which, like carbon, has hitherto baffled every 
attempt at crystallization. Alumina is the substance 
which constitutes the greater part of all kinds of 
clay, and which gives that very useful substance its 
plastic or yielding quality. Clay is easily purified, 
so as to be reduced to its base, alumina; but this sub- 
stance, which is a white plastic powder, almost the 
same as pipe-clay, bears as little resemblance to the 
ruby and the sapphire, as charcoal does to the dia- 
mond. Yet there is no doubt that the perfectly white 
sapphire is only pure alumina in a crystalline form, 
and that the different splendid colours of the oriental 
gems are only produced by the addition of a very 
minute quantity of some metal, or metallic oxide. 
The oxide that colours the ruby is that of a metal 
called chromium : and that which gives its exquisite 
tint to the blue sapphire is only the oxide or rust of 
iron; for, by analysis, the latter gem is found to con- 
tain 197 parts of alumina, or pure clay, 2 parts of 
oxide of iron, and 1 of lime. Some kinds of yellowish 
or reddish clay are almost exactly similar to this in 
composition ; so that the only difference between the 
two substances seems to be that the sapphire is 
crystallized, and the clay is not. 

3. The stone which ranks next to the sapphire in 
hardness is that which is called by lapidaries the 
opaleteent, or (mental Chrysolits. By Werner it is 
called the ckrysoberyl, and by Haiiy cymophane. We 
need not dweU long on this gem, for though rare and 
therefore valuable, it is by no means remarkable for 
beauty, and is seldom seen as an article of jewellery. 
It is found in Ceylon and in Brazil in alluvial depo- 
sits, and generally in company with the diamond. Its 
colour is a dull yellowish-green, varying in depth from 
olive to nearly white, but its chief attraction lies in a 
kind of blueish opalescent light, which appears to play 
within it, and sometimes on the surface. Alumina 
constitutes the chief part of this gem, as it does of 
the sapphire and ruby, but it does not exist in so 
Isfge a quantity in the chrysolite } and besides oxide 
of iron there are four additional substances in this gem : 
•— iM/er, which enters in a greater or less degree into 
nearly all crystalline bodies $ glucina, which ii a peculiar 
earth J titanium, a rare and peculiar metal j and iiliea, 
which likewise enters into the composition of nearly 
all the other gems. Silica is a substance of great im- 
portance in nature: in its purest form it constitutes 
quartz, or rock^cryital ; when less pure, and coloured by 
foreign matters, it forms the well-known substance 
called Jlint; when minutely divided it becomes taaef,- 
and when again cemented together into a mass it 
forms sand-stone. This universally-diffused substance 
is the main ingredient in glass, and forms a large part 
of all kinds of pottery. 

4. The Spinxllb, or Ballas Ruby comes next 
in the scale of hardness, and is a gem of great beauty. 
The forms of its crystals are various, but very fre- I 
quently octohedral, like the diamond. Its colours I 



are crystal and carmine, passing on the one side 
through purple to blue and gray ; and on the other 
through rose-colour and pink to almost white. From 
the variety of hues which it sometimes assumes, it is 
very apt to be confounded with other gems, especially 
with the oriental ruby, the finest kinds of garnet, and 
the red topaz. Red fiuor-spar and red quartz are 
also often ignorantly called ruby. The localities of 
this gem are various kinds of rock in Ceylon, also 
lime-stone at Siidermannland, in Sweden, the sand of 
rivers in Pegu, and the hollows of large stones thrown 
out by Vesuvius. It does not appear to be met with 
in Brazil, although red stones cslled Brazil rubies are 
very common. These stones are thought to be red 
or yellow topazes, whose colour has been produced 
by heat. The analysis of the ruby gives abou'- ^ree- 
fourths of its substance alumina. The rest consists 
chiefly of silica, magnesia, and chromic acid ; to which 
latter substance it owes its beautiful colour. It in 
remarkable that this gem when heated becomes quite 
black; on cooling, it becomes almost limpid and 
colourless; and, when quite cold, it resumes its ori- 
ginal and natural colour. The price of a spinelle 
(unless very small) is reckoned at half the price of 
a diamond of the same size. The Emperor Cantacu- 
zenus is said, in 1343, to have presented to the city 
of Venice twelve pale rubies, each weighing seven 
ounces, but these were probably only red quartz. 

5. The next gem on our list is the Zircon, or 
Hyacinth, which is brought chiefly from Ceylon, but 
is also met with in other parts of India, in Italy, and 
in the rivulet, near Expailly, in France, which has 
already been mentioned as affording sapphires. Both 
these gems are found in the sand or mud at the 
bottom of the stream, which is diligently searched 
when the rivulet is nearly dry. 

This stone is remarkably heavy, and is peculiar in 
its composition, on account of its containing an earth 
called zirconia, of which it chiefly consists, and which 
is named after the gem. The prc^ortion of this earth 
found in the zircon or hyacinth is seventy parts to 
twenty-five of silica, and five of oxide of iron. 

The most usual colour of this gem is a kind of 
orange-red, passing through various shades of yellow, 
into nearly white. The last kind are most esteemed, 
and when well cut and set, and of a small size, they 
have been frequently sold as diamonds: the coloured 
varieties are, therefore, ofiten rendered white by expo- 
sure to heat, in order to augment their value. Like 
the spinelle, this gem also has been much confounded 
with other stones* The topaz, garnet, and Vesuvian, 
or idiocrase, are more highly esteemed, and more 
beautiful than the common hyacinth, yet the latter 
has often been mistaken for one of them. The com- 
monest sort of hyacinth goes by the name of jargon, 
a vulgar corruption of zircon. It is of different dull 
hues, such asgreenish, blueish gray, orbrown inclining 
to red. The principal use of this gem is to ornament 
watch-cases, since it is not sufficiently valuable for 
other purposes. 

Hb that spareth fn everything is an inexcusable niggard. 
He that spareth in nothing is an inexcusable madman. The 
mean is to spare in what is least necessary, and to lay out 
more liberally in what is most required in our several cir- 
cumstances. — ^LoBo Hallifax. 



Thb word '* necessary** is miserably applied. It disordereth 
families, and overturneth government, by bein^jr so abused. 
Remember that children and fools want everything because 
they want judgment to distinguish ; and therefore there is 
no stronger evidence of a crazy understanding than the 
making too large a catalogue of things iMC««Mfyb-^Loao 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
ENGLISH GENEROSITY. 



Thxrk is hardly to be found in all history a more 
striking contrast than that presented by the French 
papal clergy and laity, in their treatment of their 
Protestant countrymen, ^m the earliest times of 
the Reformation down to late in the last century, 
compared with the clergy and people of Protestant 
England, comprising many descendants of French 
Protestant refugees, in their generous reception of the 
Roman Catholic emigrants, who flocked to this country 
during the terrible scenes of the Revolution in 1 792. 
These scenes we may be sure never would have dis- 
graced human nature in France, had not her national 
church clung with infatuated obstinacy to the anti- 
scriptural corruptions of Rome. If we look into the 
Minutes of the General Assemblies of the Gallican 
Church, we shall see with what persevering ingenuity 
they urgedthegovemmentto persecute the Protestants, 
with the view of ultimately exterminating them. 
They succeeded at last in obtaining a law, by which 
every Protestant minister found exercising his minis- 
try in France, was condemned to be broken on the 
wheel ; even the poor but faithful members of their 
flocks who dared to harbour them, were condemned 
to the galleys; and the congregations who ventured 
to meet in deserts, never did so but at the risk of 
being attacked and cut down by dragoons. So late 
even as 1775, an assembly of the French clergy, in 
an address to the crown, after deploring the wide- 
spread corruption and irreligion of the metropolis of 
France, could not refrain from urging the government 
to suppress the wilderness-meetings of the scattered 
remains of the Protestant church, as if these were 
likely to draw down the curse of Heaven upon the 
nation. Ah ! had there been many such meetings 
in Paris at that time, the frightful atrocities of the 
revolutionists might have been checked in their 
beginnings. Strange and most instructive lesson 
from Providence, if the papal clergy had but submit- 
ted to receive it! The worst of the philosophers who 
led to the proscription of the papacy in France, had 
been educated in its own Jesuits' schools, and her 
very priests, when thus compelled to flee, found a safe 
and generous reception among a Protestant clergy 
and people ! 

Let us hear what the Abb^ Lambert, in his Life of 
Letm Le Ciere de Juign^, some time Archbishop of 
Paris, says on this memorable subject. Speaking of 
this country, he remarks, that nowhere did the emi- 
grants receive such marks of esteem and interest, as 
in this beneficent nation — this hospitable island — and 
then proceeds as follows : — 

To be convinced of this, we have only to cast our eye 
over the conduct of England with respect to the emi- 
grants. All without distinction were received into 
her bosom, and singularly protected; we say singu- 
larly protected, for no sooner did the clergy and 
nobility of France set foot on her shores, than the 
king, and queen, and royal family, showed the utmost 
interest in their case; the king writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and calhng on him to invite the 
Anglican minister to recommend the case of the 
French priests and emigrants to the people. The 
government issued orders in the various towns, that 
they should be received with all the kindness and 
attention due to misfortune; and this was carried 
into full effect throughout the whole extent of the 
kingdom. 

Three thousand refugees had landed by the 16th of 
September, 1792| and in the course of the following 
year, they were reckoned at 10,000, of whom 8000 



were priests, and 2000 laymen; and, besides these^ 
there were many English and French nuns who had 
been compelled to leave their convents, and the num- 
ber went on increasing. It is true that all that landed 
did not remain; several adopting that as the shortest 
and least obstructed way to other countries, and 
others, who had some means of their own, preferring 
other countries as less expensive to live in. Still these 
amounted but to few, and of that small number some, 
after exhausting their own means elsewhere, returned 
ta experience that English generosity knows neither 
exceptions nor limits. The latter were received and 
assisted, the same as the former. 

There was thus an instant call to provide bread and 
other articles of indispensable necessity, for this nu- 
merous family; of whom the greater number had 
been unable to bring away any of their property, 
while others had been inhumanly plundered on their 
flight. But this exigence led to an immediate de- 
monstration of what English generosity could do. 
An appeal was made to the public. Mr. J. Wilmot, 
M.P., took the lead, assisted by Mr. Burke and Sir 
P. Metcalfe. An address from the pen of Mr. Burke, 
which was inserted in all the newspapers, produced 
about £34,000: a large sum, which, nevertheless, 
was speedily exhausted. 

A new subscription was then proposed; at its 
head stood the king, followed by the whole of the 
court, members of both houses of parliament, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and the dignitaries and other mem- 
bers of cathedral and collegiate churches. The 
universities, both as corporations and individually, 
the rectors and vicars, not satisfied with what they 
had already given, answered this second appeal with 
the utmost warmth. In one word, all orders of so- 
ciety, from the monarch to the most inconsiderable 
class of citizens, not excepting such of the emigraiijts 
themselves as had anything to spare, eagerly contri- 
buted; and the collection, partly owing to the dis- 
courses delivered by the clergy, and partly owing to 
their other exertions, far surpassed expectation; hav- 
ing produced 41,288/. But it was soon found that 
however considerable private gifts might be, they 
never could suffice for wants that were perpetually 
recurring, and parliament accordingly voted an an- 
nual sum. 

However opinions might differ in the two houses, 
on the subject of the French Revolution, they were ' 
ever the same in favour of the emigrants. The vote 
was renewed from year to year, and it is reckoned 
that from 1792, down to 1806, no less a sum than 
1,864,800/. was contributed. Nor did parliamentary 
munificence suspend the course of private liberality; 
the sums contributed by which, whereof no exact ac- 
count was ever kept, amounted at least to 1 ,000,000. 
The distribution was intrusted to a committee, which 
left the Bishop of St. Pol de Leon the entire manage- 
ment of what concerned the refugee clergy. 

A scale was fixed, settling the different rates of 
assistance to be given. Every emigrant in absolute 
want, which was the case with nearly all of them, 
received two guineas per month up to 1 9th August, 
1793, when the committee resolved that this sum 
should extend to five weeks; and some time after, the 
aids were definitively reduced to one shilling per day, 
and five shillings per week for children under sixteen 
years of age and servants. Persons of any rank 
received a monthly allowance, in addition to this, of 
from three to six or ten guineas or more, according to 
their rank. But on the 1st of February, 1794, the 
committee resolved that all males under fifty, and not 
disabled by bodily infirmities from serving in the 
army, should be excluded from relief. ^OOqIp 
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The common rates of HAiistaace were small, consi- 
daring the excessive dearness of provisions and lodg- 
ing $ bread being then sold at sevenpence the pounds 
and everything else in proportion. Discretion and tact, 
howeveri often compensated in some measure for this 
disadvantage. The committee bought wholesale what 
was required for clothing, and employed emigrant 
tailors in making it up. - Thus better stuffs were got, 
and at a cheaper rate. Such of the emigrants as lived 
at a distance, and wanted their clothes made accord- 
ing to their own taste, received the price each article 
cost the committee, with leave to add what they could 
from their own savings. 

Medical aid* also, was supplied where needed. Dis- 
pensaries were established for supplying medicinea 
gratuitously) and the most eminent surgeons and 
physicians made it a matter of conscience to visit the 
emigrants without remuneration. The public hospitals 
were opened tq them, and, at the request of the 
Bishop of Saint Pol de Leon, twenty- four beds were 
specially set apart for them in Middlesex hospital. 
Vast royal houses were assigned them, where they 
might live in common, such as Winchester House, 
where about seven hundred found a home. It was 
there that they particularly experienced the generosity 
of the Marquess and Marchioness of Buckingham $ the 
latter visited and relieved the sick there, until, govern- 
ment having occasion for the house, its inmates weve 
distributed over Reading, Thame, and Paddington. 

Several English ladies, including the above Mar- 
chioness, associated themselves in 1795 for the pur* 
pose of supplying assistance to emigrant females when 
sick or in childbed. These pious ladies eagerly came 
forward to act as nurses, and this good work passed 
from the metropolis into several other towns. Lady 
Buckingham devoted herself particularly to providing 
what was required for the new-bom infants. 

Several Englishmen, including Mr. Wilmot and 
Mr. Jerningham, zealously exerted themselves in 
encouraging and giving value to the industry of French 
women, who found a valuable resource in drawing, 
music, and most of all in embroidery. Mrs. Jerning- 
ham, who combined an entire devotedness to the 
unfortunate with the tenderest piety, established for 
the female emigrants what the English call an exhi- 
bition of work, to be sold for their behoof, such as we 
have since seen imitated in Paris, and this proved a 
valuable assistance. Necessity then proved the mother 
of industry, and hence no one was lazy, and no one 
was in want. The writer then passes into the highest 
eulogy of the patience and courage of the French 
noblesse, as having lost all but their honour. 

As for the French priests, says he, they devoted 
themselves particularly to education, and to the sacred 
ministry. English families of the first rank and for- 
tune, as well as others who enjoyed an easy compe- 
tence, eagerly took advantage of their instructions for 
their children, and we are told that in no one case 
was this confidence abused. 

f Good George the Third, Mr. Pitt said, often asked 
about them, if they stood in need of anything, if they 
were satisfied, &c. He even gave pensions to such as 
particularly devoted themselves to alleviating their 
hardships: Mrs. Silbum, in whose honse the Bishop 
of Saint Pol de Leon lodged, had 80/. a year. 

The English, says the author of M. de Juign^'s 
life, and the English minister of state in particular, 
used to be thought very difficult of approach, and this 
was complained of even by the ambassador of Louis 
the Fourteenth j but to the indigent and unfortunate 
their hearts and purses are always open. He then 
relates the following particulars. 

At a time when extraordinary resources were diffi- 



cult to be had» a numerous French family fell ill, and 
were suffering the greatest want. We applied to an 
English nobleman. Touched with compassion, he 
first sent his owu physician to attend the family until 
their recovery | he then ran to his s^cr^taire, but not 
finding money enough there, he gave us a cheque on 
his city banker for 50/., saying, Mr. Frenchman^ yon 
will please to return, should this small sum not suffice, 
until all your unfortunate friends are quite recovered. 

A French ecclesiastic, returning one evening from 
giving lessons to an Englishman, was assaulted and 
stripped of his clothes on the way to the house where 
be lodged. Next day he wrote, informing his pupil 
how it was that he could not go to him, and no sooner 
was the note delivered, than a wardrobe of the best 
and* most complete description was sent back. 

A nobleman, who had succeeded to a quantity of 
books which he did not want for his own library, sent 
for a French priest whom he knew to be a dealer in 
old books. He offered the collection to him, saying 
he would give him a good bargain, and bidding him 
put his own estimate on them. The priest felt a 
delicacy in doing so, and begged he would employ 
some other person to say what they were worth. On 
the estimate being made, the nobleman gave them at 
half its amount The next day the priest returned, 
when the nobleman, seeing he had a book in his hand, 
said, *' I fear I have sold you my books too dear." 
" No, my lord,'* he replied, " this volume contains a 
bank-note for 5000/. sterling, and I lose no time ia 
returning it." ** Very well " said the nobleman, " I 
admire your delicacy. This note, of which I had no 
knowledge, forms part of a succession which has fallen 
to me from a lately deceased relation. I can do without 
it) I give it to you, and am happy to have it in my 
power thus to add to your little fortune." 

A Frenchman and Englishwoman, of congenial 
characters, ardently desired to be united in marriage ; 
but the young woman's father insisted that 2000/. 
must first be procured, while the nnhappy emigrant 
had no fortune but his honour. A nobleman, who 
knew him, and could appreciate his merits, called on 
the father, paid down the sum required, and the mar- 
riage took place. The happy couple were living in 
France in 1823, and in prosperous circumstances. 

The English took much pleasure in making gratui- 
tous advances to the unfortunate emigrants, so as to 
put them in the way of carrying on some little trade ; 
and in conferring such benefits, the donors were care- 
ful to avoid wounding the feelings of the persons they 
benefited. One of the emigrants, who had been thus 
obliged, went at the proper time to pay some bills that 
had fallen due, but found that some unknown hand 
had retired them. 

That such traits of generosity were by no means 
uncommon, we were informed by the Bishop erf Saint 
Pol de Leon, who had better means of knowing and 
appreciating them than any other person. He him- 
self one day received 1000 guineas for distribution 
among the priests who had been sent to Cayenne. 

And what, says the Abb^, was the season at which 
such sacrifices were made? It was in the midst of 
the most unfavourable circumstances^ when the 
wealthiest banking and commercial houses were so 
embarrassed, that in April 1 793, the parliament passed 
an act for advancing 5,000,000 sterling to them; it 
was when the country was threatened with a descent 
upon her coasts^ when the British had to submit to 
an enormous expenditure, and exorbitant imposts; 
at a time, when her treasures, her ordnance, her sea 
and land forces were sent out, to promote the resto- 
ration of the royal family of France to the throne of 
their ancestors. ^ j 
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THE SYRIAN COAST. IT. 



BxTWBSN Syria and Egypt lies a tract of nearly 
desert land, extending for about thirty mileSi from £1 
Arith to Refah, which, though anciently considered as 
part of Syria, is now usually reckoned as belonging to 
Egypt At its 80Uth-»wcstern extremity, and about 
half a mile from the sea, stands £1 Arish, on a small 
stream which some geographers consider as the " River 
of Egypt" of Isaiah, (xxrii. 12,) but it seems more 
probable that the river Nile is intended £1 Arish 
occupies the site of Rhinocolura, a strong frontier- 
town both under the Ptolemies and the Romans, and 
many remains of antiquity, especially mafble columns 
of exquisite workmanship, are found scattered over the 
desert by which it is surrounded. This tract, in the im* 
mediate vicinity of the town, bears at the present day 
the name of Sebaket Bardwil (Baldwin's Desert), from 
the circumstance of Baldwin, the second king of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, having expired there, in 
the year 1118, while engaged in an expedition against 
Egypt. At the other extremity of the plain is the 
village of Refah, once a considerable city called 
Raphia, where Antiochus the Great was defeated by 
Ptolemy Philopater (b.o. 217). Some few granite 
columns still stand on a hill near the village, and 
many others may be seen, some built up in the walls 
of the modern houses, and others employed to enclose 
the only well in the place. 

About six miles beyond Refah stands Younes, a 
small walled town situated on a hill near the sea. It 
is surrounded by wells and gardens, and is indeed the 
first cultivated spot in Syria. It wss formerly called 
lenysus, but very few traces of the ancient town are 
now discoverable. The country north and east is a 
rich alluvial plain, luxuriantly fertile, and carefully 
cultivated } and a few miles inland is situated Rhazza, 
(the ancient Qaza,) a handsome-looking town, and 
still a place of some consequence. 

Upon the coast lies Daron, a small town, with a 
very indifferent harbour. It was anciently called Dora, 
or Anthedon, but Herod the Great having rebuilt it, 
named it Agrippias, in honour of his imperial patron. 
He also with much difficulty formed a mole, when it 
became one of his sea-ports, but his works have very 
long since fallen to decay, and the place has returned 
to nearly its ancient appellation. 

About twelve miles to the north of the mouth of 
the little stream upon which Gaza is situated, stand 
the ruins of Ashkdon, or Ascalon, once one of the 
proudest cities upon the coast, but now, as propResied 
by Zechariah (ix. 6), without a single inhabitant. 
This prophecy is exceedingly remarkable, as it did 
not receive its fulfilment for nearly two thousand 
years. Although successively conquered by the Jews, 
the Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians, Egyptians, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, and Crusaders, Ascalon was, when de- 
stroyed by Saladin, after his defeat by Richard Coeur da 
Lion, at Arsouf, (September 7, 1191,) so strong and 
splendid, that it bore the appellation of the Bride of 
Syria. It was speedily rebuilt by Richard, but was 
demolished in the year following, at the joint expense 
of the Christians and Mohammedans, agreeably to 
one of the articles of the truce which Uke English 
King had concluded with Saladin, when upon the 
point of leaving the Holy Land. So far as regarded 
public edifices, however, the demolition was by no 
means complete; there are still standing forty columns 
of rose-coloured granite, with exquisitely worked 
marble capitals, probably the remains of the great 
Grecian temple of the goddess Derceto (the Ashtoreth 
of Scripture), which succeeded a former temple, 
destroyed, according to Herodotus, by the Scythians. 



There are, besides, considerable remains of a Roman 
amphitheatre, and also of a Christian cathedral, a 
monastery, and several small churches. A great 
portion of a lofty wall with several towers which en- 
compassed the city on the land-side, still remains, and 
there are some traces of the harbour. A short dis- 
tance to the north is a village called Scalona, where a 
small port has been constructed, which serves occa- 
sionally to shelter a few small vessels. In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Ascalon, a large Egyptian 
army, advancing; to relieve Jerusalem, was defeated 
with terrible slaughter by the Crusaders, under King 
Godfrey, on August 12, 1099 ; and another victory 
was gained by Baldwin I., over a second army from 
the same country, on September 8, 1 100 

Fourteen miles north of Ashkelon stands the 
village of Shdoud, representing the Ashdod of the 
Old, and the Azotus of the New Testament The 
Tillage is situated upon a grassy hill, and few re- 
mains of antiquity are to be seen, except a stone 
building, which, from having a cross upon its top, and 
an altar within, is supposed to have been once a 
Christian church; it now serves as a khan, or resting- 
place for travellers. Although Ashdod was a sea-port, 
the present village is two miles inland, as the land is 
rapidly gaining on the sea at this part of the coast 

It was to Ashdod, that the ark, when captured by 
the Philistines, was taken (1 Sam. v.), but the destruc- 
tion of the idol Dagon occasioned its speedy removal. 
Both the town and the temple of Dagon have been 
repeatedly destroyed, and though the town was re- 
built by the Romans shortly before the Christian era, 
it never afterwards became a place of any conse- 
quence. It was long possessed by the Crusaders, 
and was at last taken from them about 1256, by 
Bibars, the sultan of Egypt. 

From Shdoud to Jaffa is a distance of twelve miles, 
over a fertile, well-cultivated country: one village on 
the right of the road being Yabne, the ancient 
Jamnia, or Jabneh, taken from the Philistines by 
King Uzziah (2 Chron xxvl.) Jaffh itself, a collection 
of very indifferent buildings, with a population of 
6000 inhabitants, occupies a hill upon a generally 
level and sandy shoK« It is the ancient Joppa, one 
of the earliest sea-ports in the world, and now one of 
the worst, its harbour being choked with sand, and 
the shipping lying at anchor in the roadstead. Its 
situation, however, on the point of the coast nearest 
to Jerusalem*, has made it a place of importance 
from the days of Solomon to the present. Herod the 
Great expended large sums in endeavours to form a 
safe port, but with indifferent success. Jaffa was early 
taken possession of by the Crusaders, was besieged in 
1192 by Saladin, and reduced to the last extremity, 
but was relieved by the sudden arrival of King 
Richard, when the Saracens precipitately abandoned 
the siege. It was one of the towns which remained 
to the Christians by the terms of the truce shortly 
after concluded, and was the scene of two desperate 
battles in the next crusade, in both of which the 
Mohammedans were defeated. At length it was 
captured by the Mameluke sultan of Egypt, in 1256, 
and was not again the seene of any very memorable 
event, until it was taken in 1799 by the French, when 
that horrible massacre of his prisoners took place by 
order of Buonaparta, which has Justly been considered 
as one of the most atrocious acts recorded in history. 
About fifteen miles beyond Jaffa stands the village of 
Cm Khaled, believed by some travellers to occupy the 
site of ApoUonias, founded by the Seleucidee and 
mentioned by Josephus, and by others that of Antipa- 
tris, founded by Herod, and to which place St Paul 
• Jerusalem u distant forjy.pfefp^e^t,^ ^cS"^^ 
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was brought by night from Jernsalem, when sent by 
the captain of the temple to Felix (Acts xxii. 31). 
The only remains are of military works, and in their 
construction they much resemble those of Cssarea. 
A few miles further is the plain of Arsouf, where the 
Saracens were most severely defeated by the Crusa- 
ders in 1191, and at the distance of thirty miles from 
Jaffa are the ruins of Ceesarea, once the capital of 
Palestine, and one of the finest cities of the East. It 
was originally called the town of Strato, from being 
built around a fortification called Strato*8 Tower, 
erected by one of the Seleucids, but which afterwards 
came into the hands of the Asmonean princes. Herod 
greatly enlarged it, erected many edifices in the 
Grecian style, and gave it the name of Csesarea. He 
also added a safe harbour, by the construction of a 
magnificent mole, and the city became afterwards the 
seat of the Roman proconsul. 

Csesarea is connected with several important events 
in the early history of the Gospel. Here Cornelius 
was converted by St. Peter, here resided Philip the 
evangelist, and here St, Paul pronounced his noble 
oration before King Agrippa, and Festus, the Roman 
Governor. In this city, too, was the impious Herod 
struck by the hand of death, as related in the Acts of 
the Apostles. At present very little remains of the 
edifices constructed by Herod, as they have long 
served as a kind of quarry to the inhabitants of Acre, 
and it is known that Baldwin I. of Jerusalem, when 
he took the city by storm, in 1 1 00, made great havoc. 
The site is now enclosed by a wall of the era of 
the later Crusades, and there is also a castle, as well 
as several churches in a ruinous condition, which have 
evidently been constructed from the materials of 
former edifices, among which are fragments of marble 
and granite pillars with sculptured capitals; the 
castle also appears to occupy the site of an ancient 
amphitheatre, if not to be erected upon its foundations. 

Ten miles beyond Csesarea is the small town of 
Tortura, the ancient Dor, taken by the tribe of 
Manasseh, (Judges i. 27,) and afterwards known as 
Dora, in which Tryphon, the usurper of the Syrian 
throne, was besieged by Antiochus Sidetes, (b.c. 138). 
It was at one time possessed by Herod, and was long 



the see of a Christian bishop, but its present inhabit- 
ants are wholly Mohammedan. A few miles further 
is a ruined castle, evidently once a magnificent edifice, 
standing upon a rocky peninsula with a small bay to 
the south. This is the ancient Sycaminon, but it 
is now called by navigators Castel Pellegrino, and 
a small village close by, constructed within the wall 
of the ancient city, bears the name of Athlete. 

Tiie coast, which begins to assume a bold character 
at Tortura, continues to rise, and at length terminates 
in the nobl^ promontoiry of Mount Carmd, crowned 
by a Christian monastery, situated on the spot as- 
signed by tradition as the scene of the miracle of 
Elijah (1 Kings xvii.) The mountain forms the 
southern boundary of the bay of Acre, a recess of 
considerable magnitude, and almost the only place 
deserving the name of a port along the whole Hue of 
coast The central part is encumbered by sandbanks, 
but there is convenient anchorage for shippmg at 
Ha3rpha, a village on the south side, while on its 
northern shore stands Akka, the most important 
maritime town of Sjrria. This place, the Accho of 
Scripture, the Ptolemais of antiquity, and the Acre of 
the Crusades, has been several times reduced to ruin, 
but its natural advantages have attracted attention 
alike in modem as in ancient dajrs, though it now 
doubtless presents but a faint image of its former 
splendour. The present town, which is mainly con- 
structed of materials from the ruins of Ceesarea, may 
be said to owe its origin and its commercial import- 
ance to Sheik Daher, who, early in the eighteenth 
century, established himself on this point, and long 
defied Uie utmost efforts of the Sultan to displace 
him, hut fell at last through treachery. Consider- 
able quantities of com and cotton raised in the neigh- 
bourhood are exported, the imports mainly consist- 
ing of European and colonial produce. The town, 
which has a population of 20,000 persons, makes a 
noble appearance from the sea, and has a mosque and 
baths of great elegance; it has also an arsenal, and has 
of late been strongly fortified. It, as well as its pre- 
decessors, has been the scene of some memorable 
events, a brief sketch of which will form a portion of 
a future paper. ., 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTICE OF CHRISTS HOSPITAL. ' 




EDWAAD THE SIXTH PRESENTIKO THE CHARTER OF THE HOSPITAL TO THE CORPORATION. 

[From the old Picture 1>7 Hans Holbein.] 



There are many buildings in London which, when 
the circumstances connected with their original esta- 
blishment are duly inquired into, afford much valuable 
historical information : they carry us back to times 
when the ecclesiastical, the legislative, and the social 
policy of England was such as we now no longer 
recognise ; and thus they furnish a link to .connect 
past and present times. Many such buildings have 
been described in former volumes of the Saturday 
Magazine; and we now propose to introduce another, 
viz., Christ's Hospital (commonly known as the 
" Blue Coat School"), to the notice of our readers. 
It will be seen that a mere notice of the founding of 
this excellent institution by King Edward the Sixth, 
followed by details of its subsequent history, would 
go but little way iu demonstrating the necessity for 
its establishment, since this necessity arose out of 
the peculiar texture of English society long before 
that amiable monarch existed. It will be incumbent 
on us to show that the monastic institutions which, 
previous to ihe time of Henry the Eighth, were' so 
numerous in England, were intimately connected with 
the circumstances out of which the necessity for 
Christ's Hospital arose. 

From the time of St Augustine, who, towards the 
end of the sixth century, was sent by Pope Gregory 
to convert King Ethclbert and his Saxon subjects to 
Christianity, the establishment of monastic institu- 
tions spread gradually Over En,;laud. Augustine him- 
self belonged to the Benedictines, whereby that order 
gained a supremacy over all others in England. 
During the subsequent contests between the Danes 
and Saxons, and afterwards between the Saxons and 
Normans, the monasteocs suffered frequently and j 
severely J but the pious zeal of the sovereigns, spurred i 
on by the overwhelming power of the popes, restored 
these establishments, and added to their number. So 
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great was this increase, that, by the time of King 
Henry the Third, there were in England no fewer 
than five hundred monastic establishments. They 
had in fact gained power and wealth too rapidly, and 
became objects of disUke to all parties. The sovereign 
was dissatisfied with the opposition which, under the 
sanction of the papal see, they frequently showed to 
his authority as a monarch ; the nobles were jealous 
of the immense wealth of the monks; the parochial 
clergy were indignant at the gradual usurpation of 
their privileges and possessions by the monks; and 
the people were discontented with the rigorous autho- 
rity which the monks exerted over them. 

Such circumstances tended to foster a desire to 
curtail the power of these monks j and an opportunity 
soon arrived for so doing, by the appearance in 
England of some mendicant monks ; a sect which dif- 
fered from the regular orders in the following points : — 
that, while the latter had great possessions, the for- 
mer were bound by their rule to remain unpossessed of 
fixed revenues ; to live. entirely by alms, and in volun- 
tary poverty : they would hear confessions and grant 
absolution at a cheaper rate than the regular monks, 
and thereby furnish the people with an excuse for 
deserting them. The Mendicants belonged chiefly to 
four orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmehtes, and 
Augustinians ; but of these four the Franciscans alone 
are those to whom we need further allude. They 
derived their appellation from St. Francis, who, about 
the year 1 200, made a vow to devote himself entirely 
to religious mortification, and founded an order of 
monks, whom he bound by a rule inculcating absolute 
poverty as the germ of all religion. From their hu- 
mility, (real or affected,) they termed themselves 
Friars Minor; and, from the colour of their dress. 
Grey Friars, being thus distinguished from the Do- 
minicans, who were termed Black Friars.^^ t 

In the year 1224, nine of these FrancilcMs^QlC 
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Grey Friars, arrived in England, Mrith a letter of 
recommendatioQ from the pope. They first resided at 
a Benedictine priory in Canterbury \ then at a Do* 
inlnican friary in Oldbourbe (Holborn) j then at the 
house of John Travers, sheriff of London ; and, lastly, 
in a convent built expressly for them in the ward of 
Farringdon^ nearly 'on the spot where Christ^s Hos- 
pital now stands. The erection of this convent was 
entirely the result of individual munificence: one 
person presented the ground on which the convent 
was to be built ; another built the choir of the church; 
a third built the nave j a fourth the chapter- house; a 
fifth the vestry $ a sixth the dormitories $ a seventh 
the refectory '^ and others supplied furniture and fit- 
tings-up, besides funds for other purposes. 

There were nuns, as well as monks or friars, belong* 
ing to most of the orders. Those professing the rule 
of St, Francis had a convent near Aldgale } they were 
called MinoresM, (the friars being MUot*,) and their 
house was called the MmoHH^ a name whioh wm 
afterwards applied to the street in which il WU sittt* 
ated. The foundress of the order was 8u Olart, a 
cotemporary and imiutor of 8l. Francii | and the 
sisters were often termed pnr Clure$. 

1*he establishment of the new convent took pUce in 
the ninth year of Henry the Third's retgn^ aud from 
that time iu revenues or endowments w«re continually 
augmenting by private donations. Queen Margaret» 
wife of Edward the First, wai a munificM^nt benefao* 
tress, advancing^ in additiua to other gifts, 8000 
marks towards the erection of a new chapel. This 
chapel appears to have been a iplendid and costly 
structure, and is said to have been 300 feet long, 90 
in width, and 74 in height : every part was erected 
and adorned at the voluntary expense of individuals ; 
and so far did this subdivision of expense go, that the 
thirty-six windows of the chapel were glared at the 
charge of an equal number of persons. 

Benefactions continued to pour Into the convent 
from all quarters ; among which one of the most 
useful was that of a library of books, and a receptacle 
in which to deposit them, from the famous Sir 
Richard Whittington, in 1421. Such Was the repu- 
tation which these friars obtained, that popes, cardi- 
nals, patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, and nobles Were 
registered in the chronicles of the order; but one of 
the roost remarkable evidences of this admiration, and 
one illustrative of the state of religious feeling in 
those aays, was that the great and noble deemed their 
chance of future happiness greater if they Were buried 
within the pr«cincts of the convent, clothed in the 
humble garb of the friars. To this superstition (for 
such we, acting on a purer creed, must assuredly call 
it) we must attribute the fact, that within the convent 
were buried four queens, four duchesses, four count- 
esses, one duke, two earls^ eight barons, and thirty, 
five knights. 

It may probubly occur to the reader to inquire 
how far all this celebrity and these benefactions com- 
ported with the vow of poverty made by the Fran- 
ciscans. A fair and rational interpretation of the 
Gt>spel will surely show us that a tempered cheerfulness 
is not only unopposed to Christianity, but forms one 
of its beautiful and, if we may use such a term, 
amiable features. The humility of the heart does 
not necessarily call for such personal mortifications, 
and even degradations, as the Franciscans, acting 
from a narrow view of a few passages in Scripture, 
impoMcd on themselves ; and indeed it may well be 
doubted whether a coarse garment, and coarser food, 
contribute one whit to the purification of the heart 
that beats within, since that purification must emanate 
from a far different source, Th^se truths appear to 



have been partially felt by the Franciscans, for tbejr 
gradually relaxed the austerity of their rule. This 
gave rise to a schism ; and a new party sprang up, 
who, by adhering to the original and rigorous rule, 
deemed themselves entitled to the name of Friars 
Minims, the term minor not being humble enough. 

The Friars Minor, under their relaxed rule, con- 
tinued to receive the support of kings and nobles, 
down to the memorable period when Henry the 
Eighth, influenced by sordid motives which he masked 
under a religious veil, suppressed all the monastic 
institutions in England. We cannot doubt for a 
moment that this suppression was a blessing to the 
country; for the enormous revenues posseted by 
these establishments became a source of evil in many- 
ways, and the lives of the monks were too often 
disgraced by licentiousness : still, however, the wbole 
manner in which Henry brought about the suppression, 
together with his mode of disposing of the revenues, 
prevent us from awarding him credit for the motives 
by which he was impelled. We have more than once 
had occasion to speak of the distolution of monas- 
uries i and shall therefore refmln from eutering into 
the subject, further than lo say thai the convent of 
the Grey Friars shared the oommon nilo that fell oa 
these esublishmenti, by which ten thouitod persons 
of both sexes were thrown on the world without the 
menus of subsisiettoe. On thi Uth of Movember, 
1AS0, the Grey FriarS) headed liy thtlr warden, sur- 
rendered their convent to Henryi and were obliged 
to sign a deed, in which they were mada to state 
that they *'doo profoundly eonslder that the perfeccioa 
of Christian liuyng dothe not conciste in dome cere- 
monies, weryng of a grey cootte, disgeasing our selffe 
aftyr straunge fassions, dokynge, nodyngs, and 
bekynge, in gurding our selffes wythe a gurdle fall 
of knots, and other like papisticall ceremonyes^ 
wherein We haue byn most pryncipally practysed^ 
and mysselyed in tymes past.'* 

When the friars had left their house, th^ church 
was converted into a storehouse $ the consecrated 
vessels were sold ; and the monuments were defaced 
and destroyed. Still, however, the buildings were 
not actually destroyed; and they became, some 
years afterwards, the seat of Chrisfs HospitiU, oa 
account of these circumstances: — ^There were no 
poor-laws in those days; neither were there any 
institutions analogous to the infirmaries and hospi- 
tals which now so honourably distinguish this country. 
When, therefore, the poor were in actual want or in 
sickness, there was no place for them to apply to but 
the monasteries; and it must in justice be mentioned, 
that, the doors of the monasteries were ever open to 
the relief of the humble and distressed : at many of 
tbem there was a daily portion of food distributed to 
the poor; and the monks were often capable of acting 
in a medical capacity, in accordance with the rude 
knowledge of those times. But when Henry*s ruth- 
less spoliation took place, and the revenues, instead 
of being applied to purposes of religion and charity, 
were appropriated to his own use, this source was 
cut off, and the poor soon began to suffer great 
misery, the loss of their former benefactors not being 
compensated by any new establishments. Education, 
too, rude as it had been by the monks, was now at 
a stand, for there were scarcely any schools. 

This state of things excited the compassion of 
many benevolent persons in the city of London, 
among whom. Sir Richard Gresham, then Lord 
Mayor, petitioned the king to allow three hospitals, 
which had previously existed in London under the 
hands of the monks, to be made over to the city of 
London, in order that the revenues accruing there- 
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from might be applied to the healing of the sick poor, 
the support of impotent persons unable to labour, 
and the occasional relief of distressed persons. This 
petition was left unheeded by the king, until his 
approaching death induced him to think more seri- 
ously on the state of his poorer subjects ; in the year 
1&45, the king made over to the corporation of 
London the whole site of the Grey Friars' Convent, 
with all the buildings remaining on it, together with 
Bartholomew's Hospital in Smithfleld: he also made 
certain alterations in the parochial divisions of that 
part of the city, and gave the name of Christ 
CnoRCH to the oonventual church lately belonging 
to the friars. 

But this gift was, from different causes, suffered to 
lie dormant for several years; and it was not until 
the attention of the young Edward, son and successor 
to Henry the Eighth, had been drawn to the subject 
by Bishop Ridley, that any real good was effected, 
"rtie king, after hearing a sermon on charity from 
Ridley, had a long conference with him j the result of 
which was, a communication to the city authorities, 
who promptly attended. A plan was soon arranged 
by which St. ThomtaM Hospital was to be devoted to the 
relief of the sick and diseased; Bridewell, for the 
correction and amendment of the idle poor; and 
Christ" 9 Hospital, for the education of poor children, in 
addition to the mamtenance provided by the gift of 
Henry. It is related that when Edward, — then sink- 
ing into the grave, — had signed the charter of this 
gift, he ejaculated, in the hearing of his council — 
*' Lord! I yield thee most hearty thanks, that thou 
hast given ma life thus long, to finish this work to 
the glory of thy name." In June, 1553, a few days 
before his death, Edward received the lord mayor 
and corporation at the palace, and presented them 
with the charter. The scene which occurred on this 
occasion was depicted by the pencil of Hans Holbein, 
in a picture which now adorns the hall of the institu- 
tion, and which is represented in our frontispiece : 
the king is seen seated on the throne; around him 
are some of his ministers; Bishop Ridley, kneeling, 
is receiving the charter from the hand of the king; 
the mayor and corporation are on the other side of 
the throne; members of the common council are 
seen on either side; and in front are some of the 
children, dressed in russet gowns. The picture, as a 
■ work of art, has been the subject of some severe 
criticism; but as a national monument, commemo- 
rative of an important event in the history of the 
humbler classes of English society, it is both valuable 
and interesting. 

Thus arose Christ's Hospital; and it will now 
be seen what has been our object in carrying the 
reader's attention back to monastic times, when two- 
thirds of the entire area of the city of London was 
occupied by religious houses and their various ap- 
pendages. It will be seen that the poor and sick 
persons who had been assisted by the monks, and the 
poor children who had been in some sort educated by 
them, were thrown friendless on the world, by the 
sudden suppression of those institutions; and that 
Christ* s Hospital was the first attempt to remedy the 
temporary evil occasioned thereby : we say temporary, 
for there is abundant proof that the improvement in 
religion and morals, consequent on the suppression, 
ultimately counterbalanced, beyond all measure, the 
evil and suffering at first resulting from it. Having 
thus shown the causes which led to the foundation 
of Christ's Hospital, we shall be prepared to trace 
its subsequent history, and to describe the buildings 
comprised within the precincts of the institution. 



THE SYRIAN COAST. III. 



Thv original appellation of the town now known as 
Akka, or Acre, was one descriptive of its situation. 
It was styled by its Canaanitish inhabitants, Accho, 
sigiiifying inclosed, or shot-up; a term peculiarly 
appropriate to a town built upon a neck of land 
stretching two miles into the sea, and in all probability 
then, as it eertainly was afterwards, and is now, 
defended by a wall drawn from the open sea on the 
wset, to a small creek on the east, which served as a 
haven. It is mentioned as one of the cities which the 
Israelites were unable to subdue, (Judges i. 31,) bat 
although it was of sufficient importance in the time 
of Alexander to have a mint, (upon the coins struck 
ia which it is styled Ako,) little notice oceurs of 
it in history, until the time of Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, 
(^.G. 250,) who, having taken it from Antiochua II., 
rebuilt it, and named it Ptolemais. It was for some 
considerable time possessed by the Egyptians, but 
was in the following century in the hands of the 
kfngs of Syria. Here the impostor Alexander Bales 
first established himself, who was assisted by the 
Maccabees; and it was afterwards possessed by 
Tryphon, who having persuaded Jonathan Maccabeus 
to visit him, made him a prisoner, and shortly after* 
wards put him to death (b.c. 143). 

Ptolemais next fell into the hands of the Romans, 
and was by the Emperor Claudius raised to the 
dignity of a colony ; about this period it was visited 
by St. Paul, and it early became the seat of a Chris- 
tian bishop. It continued to form a part of the 
Greek empire until the conquest of Syria by the 
Saracens, (a.d. 636.) when it was occupied without 
resistance by the followers of the Prophet, and re- 
mained in their hands until 1104, in which year it 
was captured by the Crusaders, after a twenty days' 
siege. The king, Baldwin I., was assisted in this 
enterprise by a fleet of Pisans and Genoese, who re- 
ceived in return for their services, a grant of a quarter 
of the town, a practice very commonly followed in 
the Crusades, but from which much mischief arose 
in after-times, as each party possessed an indepen- 
dent authority, which was but too often exercised to 
the prejudice of all the rest. 

Under the Crusaders, Ptolemais, or, as it was then 
called. Aeon, regained much of its ancient importance^ 
Numerous churches and monasteries were erected ; 
and it was so strongly fortified, as to be deemed im- 
pregnable; but when Saladin had annihilated the 
chivalry of the Latin kingdom at the disastrous 
battle of Hittin, or Tiberias, (July 5, 1187,) Aeon 
opened its gates to him two days after, and remained 
in his possession for four years, its fortifications being 
still further strengthened, a numerous garrison placed 
in it, and vast quantites of wariike stores laid up in 
it by the victor. The king, Guy de Lusignan, had 
been taken prisoner at Tiberias, and when, after a 
while, he was released, he found that his authority 
was not acknowledged in the few fragments of his 
kingdom still in the hands of the Christians. De- 
termined, however, to persevere, he collected together 
a small force of 700 knights and 9000 infantry, (some 
the survivors of the battle, but the majority pilgrims 
who had recently arrived from Europe,) and being 
assisted by a Pisan fleet, ventured to lay siege to 
Aeon, before which he arrived in August, 1 189. The 
garrison was far more numerous than the besiegers, 
yet the latter made a desperate attempt to carry the 
place by escalade, on the third day after their arrival, 
and would probably have succeeded, had they not at 
the very moment of victory been induced to retire 
to thciv camp by news of the approach of Saladin. 
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The besiegers were tiow besieged in their turn, and^ 
though they repelled several attempts to storm their 
lines, were severely defeated in more than one battle 
which the disorderly multitude of pilgrims ventured 
upon against the wish of their leaders. 

In the mean time famine began to prevail in the 
Christian camp, while the besieged, having the com- 
mand of the sea, (for an £g3rptian ^eet had driven 
away the Pisans,) were plentifully supplied with pro- 
visions, and often received reinforcements of meuj in 
the Christian camp sickness also raged to such an 
extent, that for some time 200 pilgrims died in a day. 
Beside all this, disunion prevailed among their lead- 
ers. Conrad of Montferrat, prince of Tyre, from 
whence most of their supplies were procured, used 
the influence he thus possessed, to thwart the plans 
of the king, whom he desired to dispossess of th^ 
crown ; and thus the camp was split into two factions, 
the French pilgrims espousing the cause of Guy, while 
Conrad was supported by the Germans, the wreck of 
the crusade which the Emperor Frederic I. had con- 
ducted by land as far as the confines of Syria, and wUq 
reached Aeon under the command of his son, the 
duke of Suabia^. 

Thus the years 1189 and 1190 wore away, the 
operations of the besiegers having been utterly with-t 
out effect, and their loss most terrible; when news 
came that the kings of England and France were 
advancing with numerous armies. Saladin immer 
diately threw a fresh garrison into the place, so that 
when the king of France arrived, (April 13, 1191,) he 
found the siege in reality was yet to begin. He was» 
however, unable to effect anything until Richard Coeur 
de Lion landed, (June 8,) and then the rivalry of 
the two monarchs prevented their acting in concert^ 
till they had each made an assault upon the town 
and been repulsed. At length uniting their forces, 
the place was surrendered on the 12th of July; the 
terms being the restoration of the wood of the "true 
cross,*' which Saladin had taken at Tiberias, the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, and the liberation of 
2500 Christian captives. The officers and great part 
of the garrison were detained as hostages, and as the 
conditions were not ful^Iled at the appointed time, 
were mercilessly massacred by order of King Richard 
on the 20th of August. Thus terminated the memo- 
rable siege of Aeon, which was more frightfully 
destructive of human life than any other event of 
the kind on record; for beside the loss of the Mos- 
lems, it is estimated by contemporary writers that out 
of 300,000 pilgrims engaged, not one-tenth returned 
to Europe. 

By the terms of the truce which Richard con- 
cluded before leaving the Holy Land, a strip of sea- 
coast extending from Jaffa to Tripoli was secured to 
the Christians, and Acre remained in their hands 
until their final expulsion from Syria. Its advan- 
tageous position, and the excellent harbour which it 
then possessed, occasioned it to become a place of 
great trade during the frequent truces which occurred, 
and contemporary writers speak of it as a most splen- 
did city, particularly mentioning the great church of 
St. John (whence the name by which the city is often 
mentioned, of St. Jean d*Acrfe,) the cathedral of 
St Andrew, the fortified palaces of the three great 
military orders, who had here their head-quarters, and 
formed the only defence that could be relied upon, an 
artificial port, and a noble aqueduct. The fortifications 

* A number of these Germans formed themselves into a third 
military order, which bore the name of the Teutonic, and after the 
loss of the Holy Land employed itself chiefly against the pagan in- 
liabitants of Lithuania. The other orders were the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, or Knighte of St. John, and the Knighu Templars, both 
founded at Jerusalem, the former about 1050, the latter in 1 118. 



were sedulously attended to by the knights, and upoa 
them chiefly were expended the sums which were 
yearly collected in Christendom for the relief of the 
Holy Land. The population was very large, but of a 
very mixed character, and included a great number 
of Mohammedans. In proportion as their other 
strongholds were wrested from them. Acre became of 
more and more importance to the Christians ; and at 
length, in the year 1291, iU walls inclosed all that re- 
mained of the conquests of Godfrey, and Baldwin, 
of Richard, and Edward I*. Feeble as the Christians 
now were, they still continued to provoke their 
enemies by plundering excursions into the neighbour- 
ing country, and by shameless breaches of faith to 
merchants who visited them for purposes of trade, and 
when at length the Egyptian Sultan appeared before 
their walls, (April, 1291,) there was no unity of 
counsels as to their measures of defence. All the 
various powers which had heretofore possessed any 
portion of the Holy Land, had here their representa- 
tives, who occupied distinct quarters of the town, ia 
which they exercised sovereign power, and could 
scarcely be brought to an agreement on any point, 
when the safety of all was at stake. At last, as 
their only hope was in the courage of the military 
orders, the chief command was bestowed upon the 
grand master of the knights of St. John, who bravely- 
defended the city for thirty -three days ; but the assail- 
ants were twenty times as numerous as the garrison, 
and on the 1 8th of May, 1291, the double wall was 
forced, G0,000 Christians either massacred or made 
slaves, and vast numbers drowned in endeavouring 
to escape by sea The Knights Templars defended 
their hospital three days longer, until the grand 
master was slain, and of 500 knights only ten were 
left alive. The fortifications were destroyed, as were 
the churches and the dwellings, the harbour became 
gradually choked up with sand, and for 200 yeara 
Acre remained a ruin, inhabited only by a few fibsher- 
men. 

At length it was in some measure restored by Fakr- 
el-Din, the prince of the Druses, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, aimed at opening a communication 
between his country and Europe, and for that purpose 
made great efforts to rebuild some of the ruined cities 
on the coast, but on his death, it sank into its former 
state; and so remained until raised again by the 
Sheik Daher, who was for many years the actual ruler . 
of Syria, and did much to make Acre more particu- 
larly a place of importance. Upon his death, in 1 776, 
he was succeeded by Djezzar Pacha, who undid much 
that his predecessor had done, and in whose time. 
Acre sustained its memorable siege from the French, 
under Buonaparte, who here met with his first serious 
reverse. The fortifications were at this time in a mi 
serable state, and no resistance was anticipated; but Sir 
Sydney Smith, the British commodore, landed a party 
of seamen and marines, and by their aid, Djezzar was 
enabled to repulse no less than twelve assaults on the 
town, though one was treacherously made during the 

* Edward, before be became king, served in the crusade before 
Tunis, where St. Louis died; finding the other .princes disheartened, 
and wishing to return home, he sailed for Acre, where he landed 
early in 1271, with only 6000 men, but his fame was such that 
his force soon increased to seven times their number, with which 
he took the field, and speedily reduced Nazareth and several other 
places, but finding it impossible that his acquisitions could be main- 
tained without a much larger force than there was anv chance of 
his bein|7 able to spare from his own dominions, and that no reli- 
ance could be placed upoa the energy of those he came to succour, 
ho entered into a truce for ten years with the sultan of Egypt, which 
secured several advantages to the inhabitants of Acre, and left Syria, 
in May, 1*272. Whilst he was at Acre, an attempt was made to 
assassinate him by an Arab armed with a poisoned dagger, and tbe 
venom is said by some writers to have been sucked from the wound 
by his wife Eleonora ', on which Fuller remarks, " Pity it is tliat so 
pretty a story should not be true ; yet can it not sUnd with what 
others have written." 

L^iyiu^eu uy ^^^—ji ■^.^^ ^>^^ -jlm.^^ 
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continuance of a truce. The siege was formed on the 
18th of March, 1799, but, at last, after losing 3000 
nien^ the French retreated, in the night of the 20th 
of May, leaving behind them all their heavy artillery, 
which was immediately mounted upon the walls by 
Djezzar, and from that period Acre has been the best- 
fortified town in Syria. In 1831 and 1832 it stood 
a six months' siege from Ibrahim Pacha, whose can- 
non destroyed most of what yet existed of the ancient 
buildings, so that very few remains of antiquity are 
now to be seen, except in fragments worked up in 
the walls and forts which the Egyptian conqueror has 
erected, most of which are said to be bomb-proof, and 
capable of withstanding the attack of an European 
force, an assertion the truth of which seems likely to 
be very soon put to the test. 



THE DORMOUSE, (Mus avellanartus, Linn.) 




We have now arrived at the season in which many 
animals prepare for winter repose, and pass into the 
peculiar condition called hybernation. The temporary 
suspension of their usual functions, signified by this 
term, is not traceable to any particular characters, 
external or internal, of the species that are liable to 
this state of lethargy, but must rather be considered 
as a wise and benevolent provision, by which various 
animals are enabled to adapt themselves to the state 
of the temperature around them, and to sleep away 
a season that is uncongenial to their natures. 

Each of the species subject to this remarkable 
change seeks its appropriate place of hybernation, 
either in the earth, in caverns and ruinous places. In 
trunks of trees, or bushes, or in some spot protected 
from the extreme severity of the weather, for intense 
cold is productive of nearly the same effects as re- 
turning heat in these animals. It accelerates the 
circulation, and consequently the respiration, and 
thus the animal is restored to activity. When a 
sheltered spot has been selected, it is usually lined 
with dried herbs, grasses, leaves, and moss, and then 
(in the case of the dormouse) the animal rolls itself 
up in a ball-like form, and falls into its customary 
state of repose. 

Hybernation roust not be confounded with the 
state of torpor sometimes produced in animals by 
severe cold, which stiffens the muscles, and deadens 
the sensation. Dr. Marshall Hall, who has carefully 
investigated the phenomena of hybernation, asserts 
that in those animals on which he experimented he 
found the sensibility nearly the same as in ordinary 
sleep. The lightest touch applied to one of the 
spines of a hedgehog immediately roused it to draw 
a deep and sonorous inspiration. The gentlest shake 
of the bat induced repeated inspirations. The power 
of moving the muscles remains, like the sensibility 



of the animal, unimpaired by the state of hybema^ 
tion. The bat takes wing as readily and actively as 
ever, when roused from his state of repose, and the 
hedgehog walks about in his usual manner, without 
any appearance of feebleness or impaired strength. 
It must not be supposed that the winter sleep of ani- 
mals is entered upon at a particular season of the 
year, and remains perfectly uninterrupted until that 
season has passed away. It is strictly dependent 
upon circumstances, and is capable of being inter- 
rupted, and even altogether prevented, by regulating 
the temperature to which these animals are exposed. 
Thus, dormice may be kept in a cage in a warm room, 
all the winter long, without falling into the lethargic 
state, though they will appear more listless and dull 
&an at other seasons of the year. Their sleep is 
also liable to interruption when in their natural state, 
cither from a sudden return of mild weather, which 
causes their revivification, and induces them to seek 
their usual food, &c., or from an accession of cold, 
such as to cause pain and accelerated respiration, 
and to make them active in their endeavours to re- 
treat from the cause of their sufferings. 

It is a very surprising fact that during their state 
of hybernation, animals almost « wholly cease to 
breathe. Dr. Hall made an experiment with a bat, 
which clearly proves this to be the case. » He pre- 
pared a vessel for the reception of the animal, in 
which no absorption of air could possibly take place 
without his being able to ascertain it. The bat re- 
mained in this vessel a whole night, and when the 
air came to be examined it was found precisely the 
same as the evening before. The bat was then roused 
to some degree of activity, and immediately there 
occurred a consumption of air, exactly in proportion 
to the time the bat remained active. The various 
experiments made on lethargic animals give us the 
certainty that they can exist, when in their torpid 
state, not only in confined portions of air, but in a 
total abstraction of atmospheric air, and that they 
can even live for several hours in carbonic acid gas, 
which causes instant death to an animal in its active 
state. Spallanzani kept a marmot for four hours in 
this gas without injury to the animal, while a rat and 
a bird, placed in it at the same moment, died imme- 
diately. 

The circulation of the blood in hybemating animals 
proceeds uninterruptedly, but more slowly, and the 
blood not being acted on by the air in the process of 
breathing is what is called venous blood. The heart 
of the animal, in its active state, is precisely like that 
of other animals, but when the lethargy ensues it 
becomes quite altered, and is called veno- contractile. 

This phenomenon (says Dr. Hall) is one of the most re- 
markable presented to me in the animal kingdom. It forms 
the single exception to the most general rule, amongst ani- 
mals which possess a doable heart. It accounts fur the 
possibility of immersion in water, or a noxious gas, without 
drowning or asphyxia* and it accounts for the possibility of 
a suspended res^piration, without the feeling of oppression 
or pam, although sensation be unimpaired. It is, in a word, 
this peculiar phenomenon which, coi^oined with the pecu- 
liar effect of sleep in inducing diminished respiration in 
hybemating animals, constitutes the susceptibility and 
capability of taking on the hybemating state. 

The different species of dormouse present examples 
of hybemating animals, and are interesting from the 
elegance of their forms, and the activity of their 
habits. They belong to the great order rodeniioy or 
gnawers, and occupy an intermediate station between 
mice and squirrels. The dormouse resembles the 
squirrel in its favourite haunts, in the situation which 
it chooses for its nest, in its sudden leaping motion, 
its feathered tail, and acute black eye. It9 food lika- 

L^.gitized by VnOO^lC 
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wife contittt of unto and grain, as well as of other 
vegetable productions. In siee and form, however, 
it is inferior to the squirrel, and nearly resembles the 
field-mouse. The dormouse inhabits woods, thickets, 
and plantations, and makes a nest of grass, for the 
reception of its young, on the low forked branches 
of a spreading bush, or in the recess of a hollow tree. 
The Common Dormousa is found in England, but 
not very plentifully. lu haunts and habits are such 
as we have described above. It is smaller in sise 
than some of the allied species, being little larger 
than a comftion mouse. The result of the experi- 
ments which have been made on this species seems 
to prove that the common dormouse is of all animals 
the most disposed to lethargic habits ; that a tempe- 
rature either too high or too low rouses it ; that as 
soon as it is awakened it takes some food, though 
moderately; that it passes from its lethargic to its 
active state in less than half an hour; that the time 
it takes in waking thoroughly is quick in proportion 
to the elevation of the temperature. M. Mangili, in 
examining a dormouse of this species, found that 
when exposed to a great degree of artificial cold, 
during its lethargic state, it died in twenty minutes. 
When opened he found a great quantity of blood in 
the ventricles of the heart, and in the principal ves- 
sels which supply and receive from the lungs. He 
also found the luugs, the veins of the neck, head, and 
especially of the brain, considerably distended with 
blood. 

The Loir, or Fat Dormouse, is nearly as large as the 
squirrel; the cheeks are covered with whitish hair; 
the mustachios are long ; the upper part of the body 
is ashy-gray brown, the under whitish; the tail is 
covered with long hairs, of the same colour as the 
body, and disposed in a similar manner to those of 
the squirrel. When the cold approaches, the loir 
rolls itself into a ball, and in this state may be found 
in winter in hollow trees, or clefts of rocks, or in 
holes in walls exposed to the south. It may be taken 
and rolled about without rousing it : nothing, indeed, 
seems to wake it from its lethargy but gradual heat. 
If exposed suddenly to the heat of a fire it will soon 
die. Although apparently insensible, with the eyes 
closed, and the limbs most curiously folded together, 
the loir is sensible of pain, and manifests by slight 
convulsive movements its consciousness of the inflic- 
tion of a wound or a burn. 

This animal is confined to the temperate parts of 
the continent of Europe, but does not frequent the 
mountainous regions where the marmot is found. 
In Italy the loir is used for food, and esteemed a 
delicacy. The way in which it is taken is by simply 
preparing a place for its winter-quarters in the wood. 
This retreat is made large enough to hold a number 
of the animals, and there they are sure to be found 
assembled towards the end of autumn. The Roman 
epicures were very fond of these animals : they kept 
and fattened them for their tables in receptacles 
called gliraria. 

There is a species common on the continent called 
the Garden Dormouse, or Lerot, which very mach re- 
sembles the loir, but is smaller and thicker. It in- 
habits gardens, as its name imports, and also finds 
its way into houses. The food which it selecU is the 
best and choicest fruit, in search of which it mounts 
the espalier trees with great dexterity. It sometimes 
makes its bed of moss and leaves, and hybernates in 
orchards, in the clefts of trees. This species is not 
eatable, like the loir, but gives a scent resembling 
that of the common rat. 

Hybemating animals take very little food daring 
their time of repose^ but the quantity differs in dif- 



ferent animals. The dormouse often wakes and takes 
a small portion of its easily -acquired food, which con- 
sists of grain, &c. The hedge-hog, whose supply of 
snails and worms would be more difficult to obtain, 
in seasons of frost and snow, does not awake so fre- 
quently ; and the bat, which depends upon insects for 
its nourishment, remains in cold weather more firmly- 
asleep than the other two; and though sensible of 
warmth, and easily excited, does not appear to rouse 
itself from a desire to take food. 

In lethargic animals in general the vital principle 
termed irritability has been proved, by a series of deli- 
cate and elaborate experiments, to be increased in pro- 
portion to the profoundness of the torpor. Were not 
this the case, as respiration is nearly suspended, vitality* 
would soon cease. Here - we have another added 
proof of the wisdom and design to be found in the 
works of creation, by which provision has been made 
for the wants of every living thing, and a guard 
placed, as it were, to ensure the preservation of the 
meanest and most insignificant creatures. 

Ovlatevears education hts heeome a subject of general 
care and attention* But there niay be excess even in so 
amiable a feeling as the de^'otion of a parent to a chiJd; that 
very devotion may be produetive of mischief to its object. 
No pains are spartd in ouUivating talents, in giving graces, 
accompliihmenu, useful information* deep learning ; but it 
may be a question whether the wholesome training of the 
feelings It as jadicioutly attended to as that of the under- 
standing. May not the very importanee attached to all 
conoeming the Toung lead them to think too much of 
themselves Y Unless they are early taught to consider the 
feelings of others, is not one strong motive fur controlling 
their own, (that most difficult and most necessary of all 
lessons), utterly neglected ? Mas. SutLiVAir. 

Your devotion may be earnest, but it must be unconstrained 
and, like other duties, you must make it your pleasure too, 
or else it will have ver}* little efficacy. By this rule you may 
best judge of your own heart. WhiUt those duties are 
joys it is an evidence of their being sincere, but when they 
are a pentmce it is a sign that your nature maketh some re- 
ttistuDCb, and whilst that lasteth you can never be entirely 
secure of yourself. 2'he Lady's New Years G\fL 

Trx province of Maine, at the southern extremity of the 
Morea, into which the Turks were never able to penetrate, 
continues in a state of almost primitive barbarism. Their 
extraordinary notions of justice are whimsically displayed 
in the following incident !«-A Mainote had just been eited 
before the attorney-general, for killing a man in his pro- 
vince. The man frankly acknowledged the affair, and said 
that his reason for the act was, that the deceased had killed 
one of his relations; that through the death of his relative, 
his elan had been reduced to thirty-five, and that the clan 
of the deceased, a rival one» was thirty-six in number; he 
therefore killed the man in question solely with tbu view of 
reducing the antagonist's clan to the same number as his 
own! — CocHR\MB*s Wanderings in Greece. 

' A PLAGUE ENCAMPMENT. 

Nothing ever thrilled me more than when I once came 
suddenly, during my wanderings, upon an encampment of 
the plague- snjitten. The huts are generally erected on a 
hill-side, and the tents pitched among them ; and you see 
the families of the infected basking in the sunshine wfthin 
their prescribed limits, and gazing eagerly at the chance 
passenger, whom his ignorance of their vicinity may con- 
duct past their temporary dwellings; the children rolling 
half-naked upon the grass; and the sallow and careworn 
parent hanging out the garments of the patients on the 
trees of the neighbourhood. Such was precisely the case 
with that into which I had unconsciously intruded: and 
whence I was very hastily dislodged by the shouts of the 
guard, stationed tu enforc-e the quarantine of the mountain 
colony; and the alarmed exclamations of my companions. 
It is difficult to look upon such a scene, and upon such a 
sky, and to believe in tne existence of this frightful scourge ! 
It 'is the canker at the core of the forest- tree— the serpent in 
the garden of Eden. — ^M^5fljSMP0F v5»&<^'^lV*«»- 
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rOuB attention has been directed to t problem' contained in the 5atvr« 
day Magazine^ Vol. Xll.. p. 92, which, in consequence of a 
typographical error, has embarraMedsomeof our readeri. We 
heie insert the corrected problem.] 

To draw a riyht angle^ without any other instrument than 
a straight stick and tun» or three pegs. 
Draw the strai^^ht line f a c B, 

and make fa, ac, and cb, equal 

to each other; from c draw the 

straight line c Def in any direction, 

make c d equal to c a, and draw 

the line d A through the point a; 

make fb and ba equal to each 

other; draw the hne fo# and make 

B c equal to B F. The point o will 

be exactly perpendicular to a, and 

Will be at ri)?ht angles with aB, 

and conaequently the angle a is 

a right-angle. 




FisR Dbcoys.—- Tlie Malay fishermen are of opinion that 
fish are gifted with the faculty of hearing; for each canoe 
is provided with a rattle made of a gourd filled with pebble- 
stones, which is struck at intervals against the side of the 
boat for tho purpose of attracting the fish. If fish really 
po.ssessed the disputed sense, this noise, which can be heard 
on a calm day at the distance of several miles, must arrest 
their attention, were they even at the bottom of the sea; but 
one would sufipose that it would have the effect of frighten- 
ing them away, rather than alluring them to the spot. The 
Malay evidently entertains a contrary opinion, since he 
would as soon think of going to sea without his hooks as 
without his rattle. — Earls* s Voyage to the Eastern Seas. 



COLCHESTER. 



CoiiCHBSTElt ia a very considerable and ancient town 
in the north-east part of the county of Essez, about 
fifty-one miles from London, and on the high road to 
Harwich. The history of this town extends ^back to 
a remote period. 

It was the capital of a province under the ancient 
Britons, by the name of Cam-a-laiin-uidun, Latinized 
Camulodunvm, The town formed one of the first 
settlements of the Romans in this country, and was 
decorated with numerous buildings, such as a senate- 
house, a theatre, &c. After this, Colchester became 
the chief military post in the county of Essex; and 
there arc still to be traced the lines of fortification in 
different parts of the county, intended to defend the 
Romans from the Iceni of Suffolk* 

Under the Saxon kings, this town, which had 
now obtained the name of Colon*ceaster (it being 
situated on the river Colne), lost some of its import- 
ance, partly on account of the increasing influence of 
London. It afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Danes, who committed many depredations there; hut 
in the year 921 it again passed into Uie power of the 
Saxonsi who retained it till the Norman Conquest. 
At the latter period, the property of the town was 
chiefly divided between the Crown and the Bishop of 
London. Under the reign of William Rufus, the 
town, at the request of the inhabitants, was placed 
under the governorship of Eudo Dapifer, who soon 
afterwards built the Castle of Colahetter^ on the site 
of the ancient palaoe. 

During the next few reigns, the town received 
variotti privileges: — such at the liberty to the towns* 
men to ehooee bailiffs Arom among themselves | freedom 
from seoland lot; exemption from toll-passage, pont* 
age, and other duesi none of the royal or any other 
family should lodge within the walls without the con- 
sent of the ItibabltMita, ht. The town was besieged 
two or three times during the reign of John and 
of Henry the Third. A very curious record is still 
in existence, respecting a subsidy which the inhabit- 
ants gave to Edward the First to assist him in carry- 
ing on his wars. This subsidy wits a fifteenth of the 



townsmen's possessions; and the account relative to 
one *' Roger the Dyer* was as follows: — 

Roger the Dyer had, on Michaelmas Day, in his treasury 
or cupboard, 1 silver buckle, price \Bd ; \ cup of mazer 
(maple), pr. I fid. In his chamber. 2 gowns, pr. 205.; 
2 beds, price half a mark; 1 napkin and 1 towel, pr. 2^. In 
his house. 1 ewer with a basin, pr. 14c/.; 1 andiron, pr. 8</. 
Id his kitchen, 1 brass pot, pr. 2Qd.; 1 brass skillet, pr. Bd,; 

1 brass pipkin, 8(/.; 1 triyet, pr. Ad. In his brewhouse. 1 
quarter of oats, pr. 2*.; wood-ashes, pr. half a mark ; 1 great 
vat for dyeing 2s. ed. Item 1 cow, pr. 5*.; J calf, pr. 2*.; 

2 pigs, pr. 2«., each I2d,i 1 sow, pr. i6d.; billet- wood, and 
faggoto, for firing, pr. 1 mark. 6um» 7 is. def.: fifteenth 
of which, 4s, 9d. 

During the reign of Edward the Third, a powerful 
baron in the neighbourhood attempted to rob the 
burgesses of some of their privileges; but after a 
■tout contest, he was forced to yield to the law, which 
was decidedly in favour of the townsmen. AH the 
successive monarchs confirmed, and many of them 
enlarged, the privileges which previous charters had 
granted to Colchester. As a return for these fa- 
vours, the burgesses on many occasions assisted, by 
their purses or by their personal services, the mon- 
archs in the expensive wars which the latter were so 
frequently carrying on. For instance, for the war 
which Henry the Eighth entered into against the Em* 
peror, the burgesses of Colchester agreed to supply— 

The nombre of xv hable fotemen, well furnyshed for the 
warres; whereof three to be archers, everye oone furnyshed 
with a good bowe in a case, with xxiii good arrowes in a 
ease, a goode s words and a dagger; and the rest to be bill* 
men, having besydes they re bills a good a words and a 
dagger. 

On the destruction of monastic establishments in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, the poorer inhabitants 
of the town suffered greatly from the cessation of 
that charity which was wont to be shown to them by 
the religious establishments : this was, indeed, one of 
the few evils which lessened the great good produced 
by that change in the religious arrangements of 
England, and which shortly after gave rise to a poor- 
law in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Charles the First granted the title uf Mayor to the 
bailiff or chief magistrate of Colchester ; but it does 
not appear that this favour won the attachment of the 
townsmen to the unfortunate king, for throughout 
the dvil war, Colchester furnished large supplies of 
men, military stores, and money, to the parliament- 
arian army; and Oliver Cromwell placed great de- 
pendence on the support he received from Col- 
chester. After this, the town became, in 1648, the 
scene of a desperate conflict between the Royalists 
and the ParUamentarians. A Royalist army hbd 
possession of, and defended, the town ^ while a par- 
iiamenUrian army, under Fairfax, besieged it: the 
mayor and Inhabiunts of the town being for the 
assallatits rather than for the defenders. After a 
siege of seventy-six days, the Royalist garrison, to 
the amount of ttpwards of 3000 men, surrendered ; 
their stock of ammunition being reduced to a barrel 
and a half of powder, and their jpnivisions being 
neariy exhausted. Bt. Botulpb*s Church, together 
with 163 houses, were destroyed during the siege ; and 
after II the walls were destroyed^ and the Inhabitants 
had to pay a fine of 12,000/. 

The gf«at pliigne of 1666 destroyed nearly 5000 
persons in Colchester, Since that period nothing 
of an historical nature need be recorded here, except 
that various charters and confirmations of pre-exist- 
ing charters, have been given to the town by succes- 
sive monarchs. 

We must now speak of the situation and aspect of 
the town* The principal part of Colchester occupies > 
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the summit, and northern and eastern sides of a fine 
eminence, rising gradually to the height of 112 feet 
above the River Colne. The situation is pleasant and 
healthy, and allows of an extensive prospect over the 
country in various directions. The Colne is a river 
that rises a few miles westward of Colchester, and 
falls into the German Ocean at a distance of fifteen 
miles south-east of the town; a constant supply of 
oysters, soles, and other kinds of fish, is brought to 
Colchester up the river. The soil within the town is 
a dark- coloured sand ; but without, it is a dry gravelly 
loam, well calculated for the culture of turnips. 
Many gardeners near Colchester supply the town 
with vegetables, and also send a supply of seeds to 
London and other places. 

The town, with its liberties, is divided into sixteen 
parishes, eight of which have their churches withia 
the ancient walls, four without, and four in the liber- 
ties. The parish of St. Mary at the walls contains, 
among other buildings, the church, which was so much 
injured during the siege, that it was found necessary 
to rebuild it in the beginning of the last century. It 
is a plain building, consisting of a nave, and two aisles, 
whose length is seventy feet, exclusive of the chancel, 
which is ten feet by fifteen. The church-yard, 
surrounded by rows of shady lime-trees, forms a 
favourite place of resort in the summer season. 

The parish of St. Peter contains a very ancient 
church, in which the episcopal and archidiaconal 
visitations are held, and which the members of the 
corporation attend, once a fortnight, in their robes,—- 
it being the principal church in the town. The church 
had a narrow escape from earthquake in 1692. 

Colchester was governed by a portreeve in the time 
of William the Conqueror; afterwards by a bailiff and 
burgesses ; and subsequently by a mayor and corpo- 
ration. Colchester was one of the very first towns 
that sent members to parliament ; it even preceded 
the city of London in this respect ; for Colchester 



first obtained that privilege in the twenty-third year 
of Edward the First ; and London in the twenty-sixth. 
The borough has continued, both before and since the 
Reform Act, to send two members to parliament. 

The chief source of wealth to Colchester arises 
from the supply of the agripnlturists of the neighbour- 
hood with manufactures, in return for the productions 
of the earth. In former times there were certain 
manufactures carried on, which have since been dis- 
continued. As long ago as the time of Edward the 
Third, the woollen manufacture was earied on to a 
considerable extent at Colchester. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, some Dutch refugees settled in the town^ 
and introduced what is called bay and say making, 
being a particular branch of the woollen manufacture. 
The inhabitants considered these persons as interlopers, 
and for some time treated them rather roughly ; but 
the government interfered, and restored haihraony 
between the two parties. The Fleming weavers con- 
tinued their manufacture with a good deal of spirit 
and success, until the Spanish war in the reign of 
Queen Anne, when it began to decline; after the 
peace of Utrecht in 1728 the Flemings dissolved 
their fraternity; and the manufacture afterwards 
became insignificant. 

The oyster-fishery has always been of considerable 
importance to Colchester. The fish are found in 
abundance in the Colne, and the management and 
property of the fishery have been vested in the town 
ever since the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Licences are sometimes granted by the corporation 
to private persons, allowing them to fish and dredge 
oysters ; and a court of conservancy is occasionally 
held, to regulate all matters pertaining to the fishery. 
The manufacture of silk was established at Colches- 
ter som^ years ago, and continues in a respectable, 
though not very extensive state *. 

* See the Saturday Magatine, Vol. VI., p. 199, for an account 
of the interestiog ruiosof St. Botolpb s Priory Church.' 
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In the first article on this subject we gave a brief 
sketch of the train of circumstances which preceded 
and were preparatory to the founding, by Edward 
the Sixths of the charitable institution of Christ's 
Hospital : we must now detail the gradual develope- 
ment of the benefits which it was intended to afford. 
Within five months after the death of Edward^ the 
buildings belonging to the old Grey Friars* convent 
were sufficiently restored to accommodate three hun- 
dred and forty children, who were admitted in No- 
vember, 155.S Besides these, two hundred and 
sixty children were daily fed at Christ Church. 
During the infancy of the institution, the Hospitals 
of St. Thomas and Bridewell were so far connected 
with Christ's Hospital, that the expenses were de- 
frayed out of one common fund -, but afterwards, from 
the necessity of appointing separate boards of gover- 
nors, and from the particular bequests of individuals, 
they became three distinct corporations, united with, 
and yet in some degree independent of, the corpora- 
tion of London. This separation was, so far bene- 
ficial, that benevolent persons were enabled to select^ 
from among these charitable institutions, that one 
which appeared to them most deserving of their 
bounty. From this time, constant additions were 
made to the revenue of Christ's Hospital, by dona- 
tions, bequests, and legacies. Richard Casteller, a 
shoemaker in Westminster, left lands which, though 
worth only forty-four pounds per year at that time. 

Vol. XVII. 



have now become very valuable. The revenues 
accruing from Blackwell Hall were about this time 
made over to Christ's Hospital by the corporation : 
this hall was, according to the ideas of those times, 
intended for the protection of the woollen trade, as 
no woollen cloth was allowed to be sold in London 
until it had been entered at Blackwell Hall. Various 
fines and penalties, derived from different sources, 
were also to be payable into the funds of the hospital, 
so that its revenues assumed a heterogeneous charac- 
ter. Monthly collections were also made in the dif- 
ferent city parishes ; and the proceeds handed over to 
the hospitaL 

There have occasionally been complaints made, 
that the Blue Coat School, as at present managed, 
does not fulfil the purposes of the original founder, 
and that it was intended for the poor and destitute 
only. Such certainly appears to be the case at a 
cursory examination of the subject; but the Rev. W. 
Trollope, in his excellent history of the institution, 
traces the various circumstances which led to gradual 
changes in the plan of proceeding; changes which 
seem to show that the spirit, though not the letter, of 
the founder's intentions has been always observed. 
The estates originally vested in the hospital were by 
no means adequate to its support when the number 
of the inmates became large, and it was necessary, in 
accepting gifts from other quarters, to attend to the 
conditions on which those gifts were made, most of ^ 
which conditions were, that poor^persons, coming from 
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a particular place, should receive aid in a particular 
way. By the 43rd of Elizabeth, everjr pariah was 
bouad to provide In a certain way for the anpport of 
ita poor by the payment of poor*rat6a) and that a 
large amount of individoal diatreas was relieved, which 
would otherwise have fallen upon the hospitaL It 
appears, that from the earliest period of ita founds- 
tion, the hospital relieved two distinct classes of 
persons: first, persons who, come from where they 
might, were in danger of perishing if not relieved by 
the hospital : second, the children of freemen, who 
were in destitute circumstances j each child to be, oa 
iu reception, less than four years of age, and to be 
recommended by an alderman and six citisens: th« 
child to be taaght reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and at a proper age to be apprenticed out to some 
respectable trade. Now the esUblishment of poor- 
laws took away the necessity for receiving distressed 
persons for temporary assistance into the hospital | 
and the governors were therefore able to devote their 
funds more particularly to education. It is also worthy 
of remark, that, from the very first, the children 
who were admitted, required strong recommendations 
from the governors, or other city authorities ^ and 
therefore the plan at present pursued is not so much a 
departure from, as a modification of, the original plan* 

From the time of the first foundation to the year 
1600, the hospiul received about ten thousand pounds 
in donations and legacies, together with estates, which 
at the present time produce as much as eight thou* 
saud per aooum. But at that time the annnal rental 
was not much above one-teuth of this large aum| 
and the govemora found the income insufficient for 
the demands on the funds of the institution | tbejr 
were therefore obliged to diminish the number of 
children maintained at their charge, and to restrict 
the admission of new candidates withia narrower 
limits than before. Although the number of persona 
having a right to admissicm was thus diminished^ yet 
tl)e wishes of individual benefactors occasioned many 
improvemenu to be made in particular branches of 
the institution :— thus. Lady Ramaey, and after her 
other persons, left estates, the proceeds of which were 
to be applied to the support of some of the boys at the 
universities, when they should have made a certain 
advance in their studies j the same lady also left an 
estate to be devoted to the foundation of a tortting-schoai, 
in addition to the schools already established. 

Duriog the seventeenth century, the prospecta of 
the charity brightened, since we find that, in Camden's 
time, six hundred children were maintained in the 
house, and more than a thousand persons receive! 
relief in alms. The establishment escaped pretty 
well from the effects of the Great Plague in 1665 ; but 
the fire of the following year greatly damaged the 
buildings ; and the liberality of the city authorities 
had to be appealed to in reparing the damage. We 
find that at about this period, on the admission of a 
child it waa required — ^that his father should be a 
freeman, unable to support the child ; that the child 
should be not less than seven years of age ; that he 
should be recommended by the minister and church- 
wardens of the parish j and that the parish in which he 
was bom should engage to discharge him from the 
hospital at the age of fifteen. As the applicanta became 
more numeroua, it was found necessary to make theae 
regulations still more stringent, and it waa ordered, 
in addition, that no child should be admitted but one 
who had lost one of its parents, and that no two 
children of one family should be admitted. We may 
here mention that there was a school established in 
Hertfordshire, where the giris and the younger boys 
were maintained. 



Up to the time of King Charlea the Second, tho 
education received at the school was of rather an 
elementary nature; but in his reign, and tlirough the 
instrumentality of Sir Christopher Wr«n, and i>ther 
distinguished persons, a mathematical school was 
established, which greatly raised the reputation of 
the institution* Forty boys were admitted into this 
school, where they were to receive a mathematical 
education, of auch a character as would fit them for 
the naval service, after which they were to enter 
either the King'a or the merchant-service. The 
necssary funds for this object were provided, partly 
by the king, and partly by the munificence of private 
individuals. Shortly afterwards Mr. Henry Stone, 
among other bequests, left a sum of money, the 
interest of which was to be devoted to the education 
of an additional number of boys in the mathematical 
school : theae boys were at first associated with those 
on the king*s foundation, but were afterwards sepa- 
rated) and since then the "twelves,** i.e., the twelve 
boys on Stone's foundation, have been kept distinct 
from the forty ** king's boys.** Additions have been 
since made to the number of mathematical boys by 
bequesU from Mr. Stock and Mr. Travers. 

Immediately after the fire of London, the same 
individuals who ui^^ the king to found the mathe- 
matical school^ alao rendered their own services to 
repair the damage done by the fire. Sir Robert 
Clayton spent 6000/. in repairing some of the build- 
ings | and Sir John Frederick expended a still larger 
sum In rebuilding the Great Hall : this building was 
a noble and commodious structure, and remained in 
use until the year IS27, when it was replaced by the 
present halL 

The donations mada to the hospital. In the century 
between 1 600 to 1700, amounted to 1 10,000/., besides 
the rentals of estates and the interest of monies in the 
funda; and since that period addttionat duoatious, 
together with the very improved rental of the «sCate8, 
have enabled the governors to meet all their expendi- 
tures. Repeated changes, however, were made in the 
limitation aa to admission, arising from the wishes uf 
different benefactors being from time to time complied 
with. The decision finally arrived at, however, and 
which is nearly the same as that at present acted on. 
waa briefly aa follows: — Two-thirds of the applicants 
muat be the sons of freemen : the age of admission to 
be, not before seven nor after ten years of age : two 
of one family may, under certain circumstances, 
be admitted : no foundling, nor a child maintained at 
the parish charge to be admitted : that no children 
who are any way deformed or diseased ; or one who 
has any adeqwte means of support * be admitted : no 
child to be admitted without a certificate from the 
minister and churchwardens of the parish from whence 
they come, as to eligibility, &c.; and lastly, that 
all the parties concerned must be strictly examined 
on these points before an admission can be granted. 

Not only in the mode of admission, but also in the 
mode of government, changes were made from time 
to time. Originally there were sixty- six governors, 
elected for two years from among the London corpo- 
ration $ and afterwards this triennial election was 
abolished, and vacancies were filled up as they 
occurred. But subsequently, when large and valu- 
able gifts were made to the charity, it was deemed 
proper to offer the right of patronage or presentation 
to those benefactors through whom the funds had 

a We may remark, that if there is any part of the arraDgements 
which clashes with the intentions of the original founder, it seems to 
be thmonei for the limit el incapacity is laid as high as 300^ per 
annum , that is, a parent may have an income aa high as 30(M. per 
annum, and still send his son to this sstabiishment to reoetve gratoi- 
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been increased* In 17B2, accordingly, an Act of 
Parliament was passed, by wbich the common coun- 
cil were empowered to appoint twelve governors, with 
the same privileges as other governors: any other 
person, likewise, on making a donation of 400/., or 
upwards, became a governor ; as did likewise a certain 
number of persons nominated by the es-officio gover- 
nors. Thus there are ex-ojficio governors, benefactors, 
governors, and presentation-governors, of which only 
thirty-eight, (viz. twenty-six aldermen and twelve 
common councilmen,) are §s ojfioio, the others, 
amounting to several hundreds, belonging to the 
other classes. 

About the year 1790 the grammar-school, together 
with some other parts of the building, had become so 
dilapidated as to render rebuilding necessary. Accor- 
dingly, a building, containing an upper and lower 
grammar-schools, and another apartment, was built 
out of funds supplied through the benevolence of one 
of the friends r>f the establishment. Unfortunately, 
however, the materials of which this building was 
formed became so decayed through dry-rot, that in a 
few years it was found necessary to pull It down, and 
to erect in its stead a new building, in which the 
grammar, mathematical, and drawing schools were 
contained under one roof. Had the funds of the 
institution been such as to leave a surplus for the 
entire rebuilding of the whole hospital on one uniform 
plan, it is probable that the ultimate eapence would 
have been less than that which has actually been in- 
curred ; but such a plan was impracticable ; and the go- 
vernors bad therefore to make improvements and alte- 
rations as rapidly as their funds would permit: in fur- 
therance of this plan, a subscription was set on foot, at 
the head of which the corporation of the city of London 
appeared with the noble donation of one thousand 
pounds. Out of the innd thus produced, the expense 
of the new grammar and mathematical schools was 
defrayed. 

In proportion as education spread throughout the 
country, it became matter for inquiry, how far the 
system of education pursued in Christ*s Hospital was 
adequate to the objects intended to be produced. 
This was matter of discussion towards the end of 
the last century; and still more about thirty years 
ago, when a Committee of Education was chosen from 
among the governors, to investigate the whole subject, 
and report on such changes as might appear most 
desirable. Considerable improvements were the re- 
sult of this inquiry; aided also, it is probable, by a 
parliamentary commission, which was appointed to 
inquire into the mode of management of the principal 
public charities. The nature of these changes we 
shall further allude to when we come to speak of the 
internal economy of the institution. 

Old buildings were pulled down, and new ones 
erected from time to time, according to the wants of 
the institution, and the pecuniary means at the 
disposal of the governors. Some of these erections 
were rendered necessary by the appearance of ophthal- 
mia in the school about twenty years ago. This was 
considered in some degree owing to the practice of 
the boys all washing in one spot, and occasionally 
using the same towels. To remove this source of 
inconvenience, a new lavatory, or washing-place, was 
erected, containing a long trough on each side, with 
pipes and taps at convenient distances, and such 
a supply of hot and cold water, that one hundred 
boys can wash at the same time; and every endea- 
vour was and is made to preserve the utmost clean- 
liness in the arrangement of this room. 

The last event in the history .of the hospital to 
which we can here allude^ is the rebuilding of the 



baH, after the design ci Mr. Shaw. The Urst stone 
of this elegant building was laid by His Royal 
Highuess the Duke of York, on 28th of April, 1825. 
The construction of the hall occupied about four 
years, and it was opened on 29th of May, 1829, in 
the presence of a large number of distinguished per- 
vns. It is this building, which meeto the eye of a 
spectator on the north side of Newgate- street, the 
fovernors having determined to keep an open space 
between the play.ground in front of the hall and the 
street, the two being separated by iron railings. 
I We have thus endeavoured to trace the chief events 
in the history of this noble institution, from the 
times anterior but preparatory to its establishment 
down to the present' time. We shall now have to 
give a description of the various buildings forming 
Christ*s Hospital, and to describe the mode of educa- 
tion adopted, together with the internal economy of 
the establishment. 



GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
IV. 

6. We come now to notice the Topaz, a well- 
known stone of great beauty, but of small value. Its 
chief colours are a bright yellow and a fine pink, but 
the latter colour is generally produced by the action 
of heat. It is sometimes found quite colourless, or 
with a faint tinge of blue, in which latter case it has 
the name of oriental aquamarine. Topazes are found 
in Brazil, Saxony, Siberia, the Oural Mountains, 
Kamschatka, Mucla, in Asia Minor, Cairngorm, in 
Scotland, and in New Holland; at all which places it 
occurs in loose crystals, like pebbles among the 
remains of broken rocks. The pale and straw-coloured 
Saxon topazes, brought from Schneckenstein, lose 
the colour entirely when heated. Some of the topazes 
of that country assume a green tint, when they' are 
erroneously called Saxon or occidental chrysolite. 

The price of this stone varies exceedingly. When 
Cook trst visited at Rio Janeiro, the best topazes 
are said to have been sold, large and small together^ 
io octavos, or eighth parts of an ounce, at the 
low rate of 4^. 9d, the octavo. This forms a sin- 
gular contrast with the account given by Tavern ier of 
a topaz in the possession of the Great Mogul, which 
only weighed 157 carats, (rather more than an ounce 
and a quarter,) and yet cost 20,000/. This was pro- 
bably, however, an oriental topaz, which, as we have 
already seen, is the name given to a gem of far greater 
value, viz., the yellow sapphire. The largest topaz at 
present known is preserved in the Museum of Natural 
History, at Paris, and weighs rather more than four 
ounces. Topazes of a deep yellow, incHning to orange, 
are often absurdly called occidental hyacinths, and 
hyacinthes mielUes by the French ; that is, having the 
colour of honey. It is very doubtful to what sub- 
stance the topaz owes its colour. According to Ber- 
zelius it consists chiefly of alumina and silica, with a 
small portion of fluoric acid. 

The modem topaz is supposed to be the chrysolite 
of the ancients ; and their topaz identical with our 
chrysolite. This is probable, because the term topaz, 
not having any peculiar meaning, is as likely to have 
been applied Xo one substance as the other ; while the 
term chrysolite, meaning golden stone, would not be an 
improper name as applied to a golden-coloured gem« 
such as our topaz : but it is not probable that it was 
originally applied to such a stone as the modern chry- 
solite, whose colour (dark green, sometimes inclining 
to brown) does not at all merit the epithet of " golden.' 

7. The Emerald and Bery^, owing to the simi- 
larity of their composition, arg,gpe^^(ljSvth^WP*f 
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Stone. Ii$ rarity and great beauty have caused it to 
be univereally considerad as a gem, though, according 
to the definition we have hitherto given, it can hardly 
be reckoned as such, either as to hardness or specific 
gravity. The only known localities of this stone are 
several places in Peru, especially the valley of Tomana, 
near New Carthagena ; but it is probable that it ^nas 
procured by the ancients from Ethiopia. In comnaan 
language, the term emerald is applied solely to such 
of these gems as are of a beautiful grass-green colour. 
The blue variety, which is met with more frequentljr, 
and in larger crystals, is called beryl, or more com- 
monly aquamarine, from its colour resembling that of 
the sea viewed at a distance in a clear atmospheft. 
The primitive form of the emerald is a hexagonal 
prism ; but it is very frequently modified. This gem 
was greatly prized by the ancients. Pliny describes 
its brilliancy as being like the air that encircles us, 
and many of the early writers speak of it as being 
comforting to the eyes. The large emeralds men- 
tioned by Herodotus, however, must have been of a 
different composition. We are told that in the 
valley of Manta, in Peru, a real emerald of immense 
size was formerly worshipped by the ignorant people 
of that district, under the name of the mother of eme- 
ralds, and offerings made to it of smaller emeralds, said 
to be its daughters. A marvellous account of the 
emerald in the monastery of Reichenau, in Lake Con- 
stance, is also related. It is said to weigh twenty- 
eight pounds and three quarters ! Strangers are now 
prohibited from examining it; but otie traveller, who 
once had an opportunity of doing so, declares it to be 
only coloured glass, and another spoke of it as green 
fluor-spar. The emerald is composed of silex, alu- 
mine, and carbonate of lime, and its colour is produced 
by chrome. 

8. Many varieties of Garnet are reckoned by 
lapidaries: the most esteemed is the noble or precious 
garnet; also called oriental, from whatever quarter 
procured. This kind is of a rich blood-red colour, 
but far inferior in brilliancy to the oriental ruby, or 
red sapphire. Werner calls this fine variety of garnet 
pyrope, while Karsten gives it the name of almadine. 
When these stones incline to an orange or purple 
colour, they are esteemed less valuable : the orange 
are called by the French hyacinthe la belle, and by the 
Italians jadntho guamacino: the purple variety has 
the appellation of Syrian, a corruption of Sorian, This 
stone is composed of silica, lime, alumina, and oxide 
of iron. It is obtained chiefly from Pegu. In Green- 
land also it is very abundant and of fine quality. 
Immense quantities are found in Bohemia, and other 
parts of Germany, but these are inferior in quality to 
the rest. ^ 

The garnet might be of essential service to the 
optician; for though its refractive power is very great, 
it has no double refraction, and the light which it 
transmits is almost homogeneous, as the gem absorbs 
almost all the rays except the red. On this account 
it is valuable in the construction of lenses of very 
short focal length, such as those of microscopes; 
and simple microscopes of garnet have been found 
far superior to any others. 

9. Quartz is the next stone in the scale of hard- 
ness, and this, in its purest and simplest form, con- 
stitutes white rock crystal, a substance too common 
to be ranked among the precious stones. There are 
several coloured varieties of it, however, that are com- 
monly considered as gems, especially the following : — 

Common Amethyst, or Amethyst Quartz, so 
called to distinguish it from the oriental amethyst or 
purple sapphire, is simply quartz, or pure silica, 
which, by the addition of a very small portion of 



metallic oxide, has acquired a beautiful violet colour, 
like that part of ther prismatic spectrum where the 
red and blue are so exactly balanced, that neither of 
them preponderates. It is a common but erroneous 
notion that this stone forms the matrix of the true 
oriental amethyst : that is to say, it is supposed to be 
the stone or rock in which the latter gem is found 
imbedded; but the common amethyst is almost 
exactly similar in composition to pure flint. 

Another beautifully-coloured variety of quartz is 
the Prase and Chrysoprase, which are of a pleasing 
apple-green tint, sometimes passing into grass-green, 
when they have been confounded with the emerald. 
Their colour is due to oxide of nickel. Those who 
consider these stones as distinct from each other, state 
that the true chrysoprase is found only in Silesia. 
It is greatly valued as a jewel ; for a ring-stone of 
good transparent and homogeneous chrysoprase has 
often been sold for upwards of twenty guineas* This 
stone greatly exceeds the other varieties of quartz 
in hardness. 

This stone is liable to lose its colour and become 
black •by a very slight elevation of temperature, so 
that it requires care in cutting and polishing the 
facets, lest the mere friction should produce this 
effect. It is also stated that moisture as well as heat 
affects the colour of this gem. 

The Carnklian, or Cornkliak, and the Cal.cs- 
DONY are the same stone, but differently coloured. 
By the latter name are known such specimens as are 
white, blueish-white, or light-blue, while the term 
carnelian is used for such as pass from white into 
yellow, orange, and red. The deeper and more 
transparent the red colour is, the more is the stone 
valued ; while those of a pale yellow colour, or which 
are only translucent, are very little esteemed. 

The best camelians come from India, Japan *, and 
other parts of Asia, but the ancients procured theirs 
from the interior of Africa, whence they were brought 
through Carthage. The royal collection at Paris, and 
the British Museum, have numerous ancient engraved 
carnelians of a fine description. Many of those in 
the latter institution were found in the field of Cannae 
in Apulia, where Hannibal defeated the Romans so 
signally, and where so many Romans of the higher 
class were slain, that he is said to have forwarded 
to Carthage three bushels of the rings which they 
wore, as a token of his victory. 

Oalcedony, in its simplest state, is a stone of very 
small value, and frequently occurs among pebbles and 
gravel in all countries. But when it is found in 
layers of various colours, it is called onyx and sardonyx. 
These terms are now much confounded together ; but 
it seems that the ancients applied the term onyx to 
semi-transparent specimens of calcedony, variegated 
by opaque white layers, or covered with an opaque 
white crust ; so that by partially cutting away this 
crust, white figures could be left upon a coloured 
ground. The term sardonyx is derived from onyx, 
and sarda, the ancient name for carnelian, so that it 
properly applies to stones presenting alternate stripes 
or layers of carnelian and onyx of various colours. 
Engravers have lon^ availed themselves of these 
stones, in forming those beautiful specimens of their 
art called cameos, in which the different layers of the 
stones are so cut away as to form coloured figures in 
relief. The hair, for instance, being represented by a 
brown, the face by a flesh-coloured, and the drapery 
by a white layer. Such cameos are greatly esteemed, 
in prop ortion to the number of colours they exhibit. 

* The Japanese are said to possess tne art of deepening the colour 
of pale caraehans »o as to produce a most beautiful, unirornn, and 
permanent cherry -oolour. 

L^iyiu^eu uy -v^-^ ^^-x x^>^ -t i. v^ 
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THE MARMOT. 




The different species of marmot form the genus 
Arctomys, which literally signifies "bear-rat," or rat 
having the body formed somewhat like a bear. This 
generic name has, however, been restricted to such of 
these animals as are without cheek-pouches, while to 
the other division, having cheek-pouches, the name of 
Spermophilus is applied. 

The marmot of the Alps may be taken as the type 
of the first division ; and in describing the appearance 
and habits of this interesting little animal, we shall, 
with some trifling exceptions, be describing those of 
the allied species. 

The Alpine marmot is an inhabitant, as its name 
implies, of the Alps, and of some other mountainous 
regions bf Europe ; but it is not found even in the 
most elevated parts of the British isles. It is dis- 
tinguishable by a thick, inelegant body, short thick 
legs, large and flat head, truncated ears, short tail, and 
general clumsiness of appearance. The prevailing 
colour of the fur is gray on the upper part of the 
body, and fawn colour, or brownish red, beneath. The 
eyes are large, with round pupils. The upper lip is 
cleft, leaving the incisors at all times uncovered. The 
cheeks are so thickly covered with fur as to change 
the apparent proportions of the head. The fur is 
also very thick on the back and sides of the animal. 
From this description of the marmot, it is evident 
that an appearance of heaviness and stupidity is 
given to the animal, not by any means discoverable 
in its habits and economy. Destined principally for 
a subterraneous existence, it requires not the lightness 
and agility of the squirrel, and having few enemies, 
and requiring little more for sustenance than the 
scanty herbage round its burrow, quickness of motion 
is unnecessary to it. Accordingly we find its locomo- 
tion is slow, it raises itself with apparent effort, and 
climbs slowly up the clefts and projections of its 
native mountains. 

That the marmot is not destitute of sagacity and 
ingenuity is proved by its method of working in the 
formation of its burrow, and by the caution observed 
on occasion of quitting its retreat. The burrow of 
this animal is generally in the elevated parts of moun- 
tains, above the forest range, and within the region of 
perpetual snow. It always consists of two galleries or 
alleys, each five or six feet long, one containing the 
dwelling and the entrance to the dwelling, and the 
other which joins this, but has a greater inclination, 
and opens lower down the hill, is a sewer or drain, by 
means of which the dwelling is always kept dry and 
comfortable. The nest itself is a circular excavation, 
containing a great quantity of moss and dried grass, 
and made sufficiently large to admit a considerable 
number of the animals. The different members of the 
society inhabiting the same burrow work in unison^ 



both in preparing it, and in stocking it with grass, 
&c., for their winter store. They scoop out the earth 
with great expedition, and, throwing away a portion of 
it, beat the rest into a firm and compact pathway 
Tht marmot is a very cleanly animal, and throughout 
its arrangements there is an evident regard to neat- 
nelB and comfort^ in an abode which is to form its 
plice of retreat and safety at all seasons of the year, 
and its constant dormitory during the season of 
tc^or. The entrance to the burrow is generally 
mikde beneath some projecting stone or ledge, in 
oicler that the rain or melting snow may not pene- 
tmte; and as an additional security, the animal on 
retreating for the winter season enters the burrow 
backwards, having in its mouth a knot of dried grass 
which it draws tightly into the small aperture which 
ftrms the entrance, and thus completely closes it. 

It is very commonly said that these little animals 
^en laying in their stores of grass for the lining of 
their winter abode, have the following ingenious 
method of working. One of the members of the 
little society intending to congregate together, permits 
Iris body to be made use of as a kind of sledge for 
the transportation of the stores. He turns on his 
Imck and allows his comrades to load him with as 
much of the grass, moss, &c., as he can conveniently 
sQpport between his paws. When thus loaded, his 
companions seize him by the tail and pull him along 
with his load, he contriving to keep steadily on his 
back all the time. When either party gets tired, a 
change is made, and other marmots supply their places, 
and so on till the provisions are safely lodged in the 
burrow. We have heard the same story related of 
rats, but do not, in either case, vouch for its accuracy. 

The commencement of lethargy in the marmot 
seems to depend on the beginning of the cold weather; 
the time of their final retreat to their burrows varies, 
therefore, from the middle of September to the 
middle of October. The repose of this animal is not, 
like that of the dormouse, liable to frequent inter- 
ruptions ; it is a deep lethargy, in which the whole 
winter is passed without food : accordingly, the ani- 
mal, which at the commencement of winter is so fat 
as to be sought after by the mountaineers as an 
article of food, at the termintation of this long period 
of abstinence has become so extremely thin as to 
render its flesh hard and coriaceous, and quite unfit 
for that purpose. To refined appetites the marmot 
would at any season be unpalatable, for the fat with 
which it is loaded, when in its best condition has very 
much the taste and appearance of lard. 

The marmot remains in its winter abode, until the 
returning warmth of spring, in the month of March or 
April, causes it to awake from its long sleep and to 
look about for means of subsistence. Removing the 
barrier from the entrance of its burrow, it now seeks 
the lower ground where food may be obtained; but it 
does not appear at any season to roam to a great 
distance from its proper home. A very remarkable 
instinct is observed among these animals, on occasion 
of quitting their retreats. They appear to enjoy the 
sunshine, and bring out their young ones to share 
their pleasure. These show some degree of activity : 
they chase one another along the slopes of the hill, 
or raise themselves on their hind feet with their faces 
towards the sun, as if to enjoy more fully the benefit 
of his rays ; meanwhile, one of the family is placed 
on an elevated spot near the mouth of the burrow, 
and within sight of the rest, who are thus sporting 
or seeking for food. If an enemy or any new object 
be observed by the sentinel on guard, he utters a 
shrill cry, when in an instant all the scattered mem- 
bers of the society retreat towards the burrow, or if > 
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they find themsel?e8 too distant from it, shelter them- 
selves in holes or clefu in the hilL 

The marmot is not so productive as many other of 
the rodentia order, there being but one litter in the 
year consisting, in general, of fivej but the animals 
are subject to fewer casualties than we might expect 
from the inhospitable region they inhabit. Tbeir 
watchful habits protect them from many enemies, 
though the sudden pounce of the eagle or the vol- 
ture sometimes proves fatal to them ^ their dorm^it 
propensities prevent the intensity of the cold from 
affecting them; and the little provision necessary ior 
their subsistence enables them to gain a living in tlia 
barren regions they inhabit. 

The Alpine marmot is easily tamed, and may ke 
taught many amusing tricks. In the domestic statait 
is very gentle and docile, and though capable of 
inflicting severe wounds with its sharp teeth, is seldom 
provoked to do so. The strength of the incisor 
teeth is so great that nothing but a cage of iron wire 
will retain these little animals. 

The Polish marmot is rather larger than the spe* 
cies just described. It does not inhabit regions 
equally elevated, and in making its burrow, it ex* 
plores to a great depth, and makes an excavation largt 
enough to contain twenty or thirty individuals. It is 
found from Poland to KamUchatka. 

The various species of American marmot belonging 
to this genus cannot here be particularised. The 
Maryland marmot has been known as the "ground 
hog" and the *' Bahama rabbit.'* The Missouri 
marmot, a most abundant species, has on account of 
its peculiar barking noise acquired the name of the 
"prairie dogj'* and there are others known in tba 
country by various familiar names, which are now 
placed in this genus of animals. 

We must pass on to notice the other division, men- 
tioned at the commencement of this article, and 
entitled SpermophUui, or marmota whose leading cha- 
racters are the possession of cheek-pouches, and 
their being solitary^ not social in their habits. 

The animals of this genua are more nocturnal in 
their habiu than the true marmots, and this, with 
their wild and solitary character, makes it diQicult to 
study them. The social animals are less afraid of 
man, and therefore more easily observed by him 
than the solitary ones. The proper place of the 
genus we are now considering, in the order of rodent 
animals, seema to be that of a connecting link 
between the true marmot and the squirrel. Towarda 
the latter animal it approaches in having the feet and 
kgs more lengthened, and in some cases the tail long 
and covered with long hair. 

The souslik, or Siberian marmot, is by far the pret- 
tiest of the genus. It is of a yellowish-brown colour 
on the upper part, spotted or waved with white, and 
has the under part completely white. It is partially 
carnivorous, and in iU hoards are occasionally found 
reserves of birds and small quadrupeds, on which it 
feeds. The cheek- pouches, which are depositories for 
carrying provisions, and can easily be emptied of 
their contents by the pressure of the paws of the 
animal, are in diis species considered large for the 
size of the marmot. 

The American species, called Parry's marmot, 
belongs to this genus. It was noticed by Heame in 
the extreme north of the American continent, and 
was considered by him as a ground-squirreL On 
Franklin's expedition it was observed, and iU true 
place was assigned to it by Richardson. It is mottled 
with black and white, and on the under part is rusty 
red. It is furnished with cheek- pouches, and iU 
habito appear to be similar to those of the rest of ita 



race. We might also deserlbq the different species 
called Franklin's marmot, the powdered marmot, and 
Richardson's marmot, but the trivial points of dif- 
ference would be uninteresting to the general reader. 

The American species of marmot are probably very 
numerous, and many doubtless remain wholly unob- 
served and undescribed. As that vast continent 
becomes more fully explored, it is probable that a 
large accession will be made to the list of animals of 
this description. As far as present observation goes, 
however, we have muoh to admire in the habita and 
remarkable instinct of the marmot tribe, and in the 
beautiful adaptation of their forms and natures to 
the place they hold in the acale of being. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article represents 
a fine marmot, which died some years ago at Exeter 
Change. In colour it was light-brown on the upper 
part, with a darker hue down the centre of the back, 
and slight bars of the same colour marking the sides. 
The tail was dark-brown, and from eye to eye the 
animal was mariced with a black crescent: a black 
bar also extended from one ear to the other, passing 
round the mouth and nostrils, but leaving the latter 
pure white. The specific name of this animal is on- 
known. 



THE SYRIAN COAST. IV. 

Thk plain, at the western extremity of which Acre is 
situated, extends about thirty miles from east to 
west, by twenty from north to south. It is naturally 
the most fertile part of Palestine, and is the Great 
Plain of Scripture, or Plain of Esdraelon, which 
fell to the lot of the tribe of Issachar, occasioning 
them to "rejoice in their tenta'* (Dent, xxxiii. 18). 
Although, from the earliest ages to the present, devas- 
tated by the frequent tread of hostile armies, it still 
retains much of iu ancient productiveness, and is 
described by a recent traveller as "one sea of cultiva- 
tion," with only a very few small villages scattered 
over ita surface. In this plain fell the host of Sisera ^ 
here also was King Josiah slain by the Egyptians } 
here Vespasian mustered the army which accom- 
plished the destruction of Jerusalem j here numerous 
encounters took place during the long siege of Acre, 
(a.d. 1189—1 191)} and here, in 1/99, a division of 
the French army under Kleber was attacked and 
nearly annihilated by the Turks. Among the moun- 
tains that form ita eastern boundary, Jebel Tor 
(Mount Tabor) is conspicuous, in whose immediate 
vicinity stand Nazareth, Emmaus, and Tiberias, each 
fraught with holy recollections, but now all mere 
villages, bearing respectively the disfigured appella- 
tions of Naszera, Hamam, and Tabarea^ the last, 
the scene of the overthrow of the kingdom of the 
Latins, and still presenting numerous memorials of 
ita former rulers. On the west is the ridge of Car- 
mel, at whose foot, on the southern side of the bay 
of Acre, is Caypha, or Haypha, with a number of 
tombs, (to which a Jewish origin is ascribed by some 
travellers,) excavated in the rock, whence ita ancient 
name (Kepha). Between this point and Acre, the 
Nahr el Mukatta, (the modern name of "that an- 
cient river, the river Kishon,") in winter pours ita 
flood into the bay, but is almost dry in summer } 
and further north is a smaller stream, called Naamany, 
the ancient Belus, where one of the most useful arta 
is said to have originated from accident*, and the 
sand from the mouth of which was long employed ia 

* Pliny statei that a party of Phceniciao sailore, having landed 
at the mouth of this stream, propped up the kettle in which they 
cooked their food with pieces of nitre and sand from the shore, ana 
to their surprise found a transparent sataunce produced by the 
aetioa of the fire: this waaglank ( r-\r^r^\r> 
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that aH at Sidcm*, ahd was eten reiiiciVed in shiploads 
for the use of the Venetian glass-works, as late as the 
early part of the eighteenth century. This stream 
rises in the mountains of Lebanon, and in autumn 
becomes charged with an ochreons matter, (swept 
from the hills by the heavy rains,) which imparts to 
its waters a sanguine hue, fabled by the heathen 
priests of old to be the blood of Adonis, yearly slain 
in Lebanon ; a fancy also applied to several other of 
the Syrian streams. 

From Acre to Sonr (Tjrre,) is a distance of abont 
thirty miles, over a fertile plain backed by the moun- 
tains of Galilee, and presenting some bold headlands, 
one of which, called Cape Nakonr, is the " Ladder 
of TyruB,*' mentioned in the first Book of Maccabees, 
(xi. 59,) and another has in all ages borne a name 
descriptive of its appearance ; it was formerly termed 
Promontorium Album, and is now styled Ras-el- 
Abiad, or Cape Blanco, all equivalent to the White 
Cape, being a huge mass of limestone, over which is 
carried an ancient road, propped up by a low wall ; a 
work ascribed by the natives to Alexander the Great, 
bat more probably of Roman origin. 

Abont three miles beyond Acre is a fountain, and 
the ruins of what is supposed to have been a monas- 
tery, bearing still the name of Semmars, or St. 
Mary's; and six miles further is a small town called 
Zib. on a hill by the sea-shore, the Achzib of Scrip- 
ture, and the Ecdippa of the Greeks. Next occurs 
Cape Nakour, between which and Cape Blanco are 
the ruins of a castellated edifice, called Scandaleum, 
it being, like many other objects in the East, whose 
real origin is unknown, ascribed by the Mohammedans 
to Scauder, or Alexander the Great. It has, issuing 
from under its ruined walls on the beach, a fountain 
of pure water, and is known to have been occupied 
and strengthened by the forces of Baldwin the Second, 
in 1 124, when proceeding to besiege Tyre. A little 
inland lies a place now called Om-el-Hamid, where 
are considerable remains of ancient military works, 
of doubtful origin ; and from hence to the site of 
ancient Tyre extends a paved road, still in good condi- 
tion. About three miles before reaching this spot, are 
observed three cisterns, of large dimensions, situate 
about half a mile from the beach, and supplied 
from some source which has not yet been discovered $ 
they bear the name of Solotnon's Cisterns, and are 
traditionally stated to have been built by Solomon 
as a return for the services rendered by Hiram In 
the erection of the Temple ; but the ruined aqueduct 
by which the water was conveyed to Tyre is supported 
on arches, and is therefore deemed to be of Roman 
construction. 

The Tyre of the present day is situated upon a 
barren peninsula, of a triangular shape, and about a 
quarter of a mile broad, connected with the main- 
land by an isthmus of shifting sand-hills. Being, 
like most of the Syrian towns, surrounded by a wall 
with towers, and having an ancient castle of large 
dimensions, it presents a magnificent appearance 
from a distance, but when more closely examined, 
it is the very picture of desolation. The sand on the 
isthmus is piled up against the wall, l^bich it threatens 
speedily to overwhelm^ the whole of the peninsula is 
spread over with shapeless ruins which extend far 
into the sea, and the inhabited portion is not above 
one third of the whole, the population not exceeding 
1000; whilst the only harbour (and that too choked 
up with sand and broken coluians of granite or mar- 

* The anci«nto attnittttd to th« SidoniftM the iatdnHon of tritb- 
metic and astronomy, as also of the manufdcture of glass and fine 
linen \ to the Tyriana they ascribed the discovery of the purple dye, 
and working in ivory ; bat it appeals probable that most of these arts 
were derived from tlie Ecyptians. 



ble,) is but 150 yat*ds aeroirf , and csn admit no vessel 
larger than a fishing-boat. 

Tyre is a place of remote antiquity, though less 
ancient than Sidon. It was origrindlly situate On the 
mainland; was the founder of Carthage and nu- 
merous other colonies; and carried on an extended 
commerce, which is fully detailed by the prophet Eze- 
kid (chap, txvil). As the city increased in import- 
ance, buildings appear to have been erected upon the 
present peninsula, but which was then an island 
three-quarters of a taile from the shore. To this 
pUlcc the whole population retired from the fury of 
Nebuchadnezzar, (abont b.c. 580,) by whom they 
hid been besieged for thirteen years, and whither, for 
^nt of shipping, he was unable to pursue them. The 
city on the mainland was utterly destroyed by the 
dmqueror, and with its ruins Alexander in after- 
times constructed the causeway or isthmus which now 
eatists, for the purpose of reaching the new city. 
' The cities on the Phoenician coast early entered into 
a kind of commercial league, of which Sidon was at 
first the head, but afterwards Tyre, which latter ex- 
^cised the supremacy so rigorously that some of the 
4ependant cities called in the aid of the Assyrians. 
Tyre was in consequence besieged by Shalmanezer 
fbr five years, but without effect; Nebuchadnezzar, 
however, destroyed it, and shortly after, the form of 
^vemment, which had heretofore been regal, became 
republican, being administered by shophetim, who 
have been likened to the Hebrew judges and the 
Roman consuls. In b.c. 538, when the city surren- 
dered witbout resistance to Cyrus, this form of go- 
vernment was continued, and the Tyrians were so 
favourably treated by the Persian monarchs, that they 
made a most vigorous defence against Alexander, 
who at length took their city after an eight months' 
siege, and treated the vanquished in a most barbarous 
manner (b.c. 332). He also destroyed the city; and, 
though It was soon rebuilt, its commercial importance 
was in a great measure gone, the trade by which it 
had been enriched being transferred to Alexandria. 

Of the power and splendour of the elder Tyre, (the 
Palffi-Tyrus of Strabo,) we have the most lively ac- 
counts in the inspired pages of Isaiah and Ezekiel. The 
latter especially speaks of it as ** the renowned city, 
which was strong in the sea," and says, " Thy build- 
ers have perfected thy beauty," (xxvii. 4,) whilst de- 
nouncing the judgments of the Lord upon it for its 
pride, luxury, and cruelty. Profane writers also 
mention the new city in terms of admiration, and 
coins remain which testify, by their pompous inscrip- 
tions, that its ptide was little abated by the repeated 
fall of its fortunes. It Is styled on them, the " Sa- 
cred Asylum,*' •* the M^ropoiis,*' " Self-governed," 
and it appears, indeed^ to hava again risen into con- 
sequence under the Roman empire. Whatever injury 
it sustained at its conquest by the Saracens, (a.d. 
639,) seems to have been repaired) for when the first 
Crusaders passed it on their way to Jerusalem, (a.d. 
10990 it was a strong and stately city, surrounded by a 
lofty double wall, which was still further strengthened 
at the molej and it did not fall into their hands until 
the year M24, when it was captured by Baldwin the 
Second, assisted by the Venetians, to whom a third 
part of the town Was assigned. 

Tyre having in former days been an archbishopric, 
the see was now restored, and some remains of the 
cathedral are yet to be seen *. After the battle of 
Tiberias, (a.i>. 1187,) great numbers of the fugitives 
took refuge in Tyre, which was immediately besieged 
by Saladin, but successfully defended by Conrad of 

* William of Tyre, an EnglishmaD, and a valuable histo 
relation to the Cnuadw, was one of its archbishoi^.^^--^ ^ 
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Montferrat, who arrived by accident when the place 
was on the point of surrendering. He immediately 
claimed the sovereignty of the town, took the title of 
marquess of Tyre, and refused to admit within its 
walls, the king, Guy de Lusignan, who soon departed 
to lay siege to Acre. Conrad, also, having married 
Isabel, the sister of Baldwin the Fourth*, laid claims 
to the kingdom, and it was at length adjudged to him, 
Guy becoming King of Cyprus. He never, however, 
enjoyed the regal dignity, being very shortly after 
murdered in the street of Tyre, (April 28, 1192) ; a 
deed which has been, without sufficient foundation, 
ascribed to the order of Richard Coeur de Lion, who 
had a quarrel with Conrad on account of an unseemly 
alliance which the marquess had entered into with 
Saladin. 

Tyre remained in the hands of the Christians till 
1289, when it was captured by the Egyptians. The 
inhabitants were allowed to withdraw with their pro- 
perty, but all the churches and fortifications were 
destroyed, and the harbour choked up with the rub- 
bish. In this state it remained until about 1766, 
when.it was taken possession of by one of the moun- 
tain tribes (the Mutualis,) who made some efforts to 
restore the port, and to whom is owing all the 
present importance of the place. It exports some 
cotton grown in the neighbourhood, but its chief trad^ 
is as one of the ports of Damascus, a portion of tht 
European produce intended for that city being usually 
disembarked here. From 1833 to the 26th of Sep. 
tember of the present year, the town was in the 
possession of the Pacha of Egypt, but on the last- 
mentioned day it surrendered, vrithout resistance, to 
the forces of the Allies. 

From Tyre the coast bends to the north-east, and 
at the distance of five miles is passed the river by 
which the valley of Baalbec is watered. This is one of 
the most considerable streams in Syria, and was an- 
ciently called the Leontes; now it bears the name of 
Liettani, or Kasmieh. The road to Saide (Sidon) is 
.-now carried over the foot of the mountains of Lebanon, 
which here approach the shore. Two or three collec- 
tions of ruins occur, which have not all been satisfac- 
torily identified ; but one village, about twelve miles 
north of Tyre, bearing the name of Sarfend, is, with 
much probability, supposed to represent the Sarepta 

• Guy was married to an elder sister, in whose right he reigned ;' 
but he was liule esteemed as a warrior, while Conrad's defence of 
Tyre procured him the good will of all. 



of Scripture (1 Kings xvii. 9). It stands on a hill, 
cut out into tombs, half a mile from the sea, and is, 
like Sarepta, celebrated for its wine, the slopes being 
covered with vineyards. From hence to Sidon (ten 
miles) the country is well cultivated; the plain 
bet>%'een the mountains and the sea widens to two 
miles, and is entirely occupied by groves of olive, 
mulberry, and fig trees, and vegetable gardens^ with 
only narrow paths between them. 

Saide itself stands upon an elevated plain near the 
sea. From a rock on the shore an ancient mole leads 
to a small isle, on which is a fort commanding the 
harbour. This is now on the south of the town, the 
old port to the north being choked up; nor is the new 
one in much better condition. Saide, however, is still 
a place of some importance, containing a population 
of from 8000 to 10,000 persons, of whom about one- 
third are Christians. A considerable quantity of silk 
is produced in the neighbourhood, and many of the 
inhabitants were recently employed in a silk factory 
which the Pacha of Egypt established ; others carry 
on an export trade of some amount in olive-oil, cotton, 
and dye-stuffs, though there is no shelter for shipping. 

Sidon, the parent of Tyre^ though not so splendid 
in its prosperity, is thus less abject in its adversity ; 
and, indeed, it seems at almost all periods of its 
history to have had opposite interests and prospects. 
It was early supplanted as head of the Phoeuiciun 
league, by Tyre ; and shared all the revolutions to 
which that city was subject, from the times of the 
Assyrians to those of the Crusaders. It was con- 
quered in snccession by the Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, the Saracens, and the Cru- 
saders, and was held by the latter, (except for a few 
years prior to the third crusade,) for a period of near 
two hundred years, being taken from them in 1289. 
Being then dismantled by the victors, it remained in 
ruins till restored by Fakr-el-Din, who, however, 
while he biiilt here a palace, in the Italian style, and 
erected a fortress, both of which yet remain, filled 
up the harbour with granite columns from the an- 
cient ruins, to prevent the entry of a Turkish fleet 
sent against him. On his fall, (a.d. 1631,) Sidon 
became the capital of a pachalic, which was once held 
by the famous Djezzar Pacha, the ruler of Acre. In 
1 833 it fell with the rest of Syria into the hands of 
Mehemet AH, and was captured from him, after some 
considerable resistance, by an allied British, Austrian, 
and Turkish force, on the 26th of September last. 
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Thx city of Paris has been the theatre of a greater number 
of political events than any other city in Europe, with the 
exception of Rome ; and it is for this reason that we have, 
in previous Supplements, treated somewhat fully of those 
historical events in which Paris bore a part, from the irruption 
of the Goths and Franks in the fifth century, to the termi- 
nation of the great revolution in 1815. We now proceed to 
give a description of the city,— its form: and extent,— and 
the chief buildin&rs with which it is ornamented. 

Paris lies in a hollow, or basin, surrounded on every side 
by heights, and watered by the river Seine. The city is 
entirely surrounded by a wall, — not for military, but for 
municipal and fiscal purposes, — about fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, enclosing an area about five miles long, from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E., and three miles and three-quarters 
broad. This wall is broken by about fifty entrances or 
gates, called barriers^ through which access is gained to the 
city ; and at most of which are toll-houses, where duties are 
collected on goods entering the city. Round the outside of 
the wall is a continuous r^, planted with trees, and called 
the Boulevards ExtSrieurs, or exterior boulevards. 

On entering within the wall of the city, we find Paris to 
be made up of several distinct portions, which have been 
added at different times, as the population increased. The 
heart of the city, or that which was known to the Romans 
nearly two thousand years ago, is situated immediately 
contiguous to the Seine, particularly on the islands which 
occur in that river: but successive centuries witnessed the 
spread of the city on every side; by which the former 
suburbs became incorporated with the city, — villages became 
suburbs, — and then even these became included within the 
city-wall. From this circumstance the name of Fauxbourg 
(suburb), is given to many, and indeed nearly all parts of 
Vol. XVU. 



the city nearest to the outer wall: these fauxbourgs, under 
the names of Fauxbourg St Honors, Fauxbourg Montmar^ 
tre, &c., are in fact so many villages, which have been 
absorbed by the city. The Boulevards IiUSrieurs may be 
considered to form, in general, a sort of boundary between 
the fauxbourgs and the more central parts of the oity. 
These Boulevards present a feature to which London has 
nothing at all paridlel. Let the reader conceive a broad 
walk, with double rows of elm-trees on each side, ex- 
tending to a disUnce of twelve miles, and he will have an 
idea of the Boulevards, which form a circuit through the 
streets of Paris, at a considerable distance within the outer 
wall. The greater part of this walk (which is broken up 
into portions termed Boulevards, to which separate names 
are, for convenience, attached) is lined . with handsome 
houses on each side, interspersed with shops, caf6s, hotels, 
&c.; formine a favourite promenade for the citizens. 

It n^ay well be supposed that Paris, containing as it does 
nearly a million of inhabitants, must possess a vast number 
of public buildings ; indeed they bear a larger proportion 
to the number of inhabitants than. those of London; for in 
the latter city private mercantile transactions form a more 
striking feature than public institutions or establishments. 
As it will be impossible to describe all the public buildings 
in Paris, we confine ourselves to those most worthy of notice; 
we will commence at the north-west of the citv, proceed 
thence eastward, and ader wards cross the Seine to the 
southern parts; noticing the chief buildings, markets, 
bridges, &c., as we proceed. In doing this, it will be con- 
venient to divide Paris into certain portions or districts, so 
that the buildings and other objects of curiosity may be 
grouped together in detached portions. The twelve arron 
dissenunls into which Paris is divided might be useful for 
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this purpow.were it not that their houndaries are uiually 
very tortuous or irregular. We will therefore select a more 
convenient mode of division, 

. NRST DIBTBI03?. 2COIITH«WB8T'PiJU8.s 

At one of the western entrances to Paris, is the 3Vi- 
umphaiarch de TEtoile, commenced hy Napoleon, in I8O69 
as a sort of monument of his own success; but the year 
1812, which proved so disastrous to him in Russia, also put 
a stop to the progress of this arch. It remained incoai- 
. plete until a few years ago, when it was completed from 
the designs of M. Debret From the top of the arch is a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country; and the 
arch itself forms a noble termination to the principal avenie 
of the Champi Elysies, or Blysian Fields. This is a large 
enclosure, planted by the minister Colbert, in 1670, for the 
use of the inhabitanU of Paris. The principal walk or path 
extends from the arch to the Place Louis JiVLi and when 
standing in the place^ with the arch behind the spectator 
tlie Palace of the Tuileries is seen in front, and the Paiact 
Elysie Bourbon at the left. This last-mentioned palact 
was built, in 1718, by Count de Loreaux, and is chiefly re- 
markable for the vicissitudes it has undargoM in owne^ 
ship, or rather occupancy. 

Some years after iu erection it was occupied by Madame 
de Pompadour; then as a residence for foreign ambassador! 
extraordinary; afterwards M. Beaujon purchased it, and 
made it a ramily mansion. Its next occupant was the 
Duchess of Bourbon ; and during the early years of the 
Revolution it was used as a printing-office for government 
documents. When the storms of the Revolution began tc 
Bubttide, the palace became, in succession, the residence of 
Murat; Buonaparte { the Emperor of Russia, during the 
temporary peace of 1814; Buonsparte again, on his return 
from Elba ; the Puke of Wellington, after the viotory at 
Waterloo; the Duke deBarri; and the Duke de Bordeaux. 
The interior of the palace is fitted up with luxurious ele- 
gance; and the gardens in front have a fine view over the 
Champs Elys^es. 

But far more extensive than the Elysle Bourbon is 
the palace of the Tuileriei, separated from the Champs 
Elys6es by the Tuileries' garden. The site which the 
palace occupies was once a sablonniere, or sand-pit; and 
was transformed, about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, into tuileriee, or tile-works. Neuville, secretary of 
finances, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, built a 
mansion near the tile- works, which, from its situation, he 
termed the ffStel dee Tuileries. This mansion, after a 
few changes, came into the hands of Catherine de* Medici, 
whose name is so indelibly connected with the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. The mansion was pulled down, a num- 
ber of other bouses purchased and pulled down, and the 
foundation of a new palace laid, by the architects Delorme 
and Brillant Catherine erected a large palace, though 
forming but a small part of the original plan. After her 
death, the building was enlarged from time to time, by 
Henry the Fourth, and Louis the Thirteenth and Four^ 
teentb, until it assumed its present ponderous appearance. 
The front of this palace exceeds 1000 feet in length ; and 
comprises five pavilions, connected by four ranges of 
buildings. Ionic pillars run along the whole fa9ades the 
story above these is in the Corinthian order; and the attic 
story is surmounted by a balustrade, decorated with stone 
vases. There are two fronts, one opening upon the garden, 
and the other upon the Place du Carousel f and the central 
pavilion in each front has a portico, with columns of the 
Ionic order. Statues, columns, vases, balustrades, &c., 
succeed each other in strange confusion along both fronts ; 
and the whole pile shows a lamentable want of unity of 
design. Five different orders of architecture, and five 
distinct species of ornament, succeed one another without 
harmony or proportion. The interior of the palace is, 
however, fitted up with magnificence. On entering the 
vestibule, the grand staircase, leading to the state apartments 
is on the right, together with galleries communicating with 
the chapel, and with the king's private apartments. The 
Salle des Spectacles, where dramatic pieces are represented; 
the Salle des MarSchaux^ decorated with portraits of the 
marshals of France ; the Salon des Nobles, with paintings 
of battles, &c. ; the Salon des Paix, with emblems of 
peace; the Salle du Tr6ne, and the Salle de Conseil, 
used for state receptions; and numerous other apartments, 
are decorated in a style of splendour which may be expected 
in the residence of a French monarch. 

One front of the Tuileries faces the Place du Carousel. 



This is an open square, where Louis the Fourteenth 1 
a magnificent triumph to be prepared, in celebration of 
some of his victories. A triumphal arch was built here, 
in 1806, as an eotrance to the palace: .it is sixty feet Jiride, 
and forty- five high, each front being decorated with four 
Corinthian columns. The various parts of the arch were 
decorated by Buonaparte with statues, allegorical figures, 
bas-reliefp, &c., commemorative of his triumphs; but when 
the Allies entered Paris, many of these were removed, and 
were only partially restored at a subsequent period. At a 
short distance north-east of this triumphal arch is the 
Palais Royal, commenced by order of Cardinal Richelien, 
In 1629. After his death, it passed successively into the 
possession of Louis the Thirteenth, Anne of Austria, Louis 
the Fourteenth, and the Duke of Orleans. One wing 
of the palace was, in the time of Molidre, occupied as a 
theatre, capable of containing 3000 persons : this was 
afterwards burned down ; and numerous additions and re- 
pairs were made, about the year 1780, which brought the 
palace nearly to its present state, as to architectural appear- 
ance. The palace is in the form of a parallelogram, of 
such immense extent, that the galleries on the ground-fioor 
are said to be nearly half a mile in circuit. On entering 
the portico, we come to a square or court-yard, in the centre 
of which is a garden, surrounded by buildings which would 
constitute one of the finest palaces in Europe; but the 
Duke of Orl6ans, who owned the palace during the early 
years of the Revolution, was a profligate and licentious man; 
and, having exhausted his fortune, he formed the un princely 
plan of converting his palace into a sort of bazaar. He 
divided the arcades of the lower galleries into portions, and 
made a range of shops* which were speedily let to the 
highest bidders: these skiups becauie souie ut the best in 
Paris, having amon|| them, however, some of an humbler 
kind. Goldsmiths, jewellers, booksellers, tailors, blacking- 
makers, hair-dressers, &c., were, and still are, to be found 
in these shops. Beneath the ground-story, subterranean 
apartments were let out as drinking and dancing rooms ; 
and on the first floor, the apartments and galleries were 
let in a manner which perhaps has never had a parallel 
in any other city in Europe : literary and learned societies, 
booksellers, gamblers, and depraved persons, occupied rooms 
under the same roof 1— thus seeming to place intellectual 
advancement and moral degradation hand in hand. 
Although many changes have occurred within the last 
fifty years, we believe the mode in which the Palais Royal 
has been occupied, still remains nearly as it was at the time 
of the BLevolution. 

The Palais Royal is at one angle of a triangular space, 
bounded by the Rue St. Honors, the Rue Vivienne, and 
the Boulevards; and in this space are many public build- 
ings, such as the Bibliothdque du Roi (Royal Librar>'); the 
offices of the Minister of Finances, of the Minister of Justice, 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs; and the Place de Yen- 
dOme, &c. The Royal Library is a magnificent collection 
of books, which sprang originally from ten volumes, which 
an early king of France, before the invention of printing, 
collected. Small accessions were made to the collection, 
till, in 1429, it amounted to 150 volumes. Louis the 
Eleventh, Charies the Eighth, Louis the Twelfth, and 
Francis the First, gradually increased the number, partly 
by purchase, and partly by conquest in foreign countries. 
Henry the Second ensured its progressive increase by 
making a law that every bookseller should present to the 
library a copy of every book which he published. Colbert, 
Cardinal Fleury, and Louis* the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth, made such additions as rendered the col. 
lection the finest in Europe. The library is contained in 
a plain and unassuming building, surrounding a court yard. 
The ground-floor is appropriated to the new publications, 
constantly being received from the booksellers. The first 
floor is occupied by the general store of printed books, 
(350,000 in number,) a cabinet of medals, cameos, and in- 
tagliosy a cabinet of antiquities, a gallery of MSS., (amount- 
ing to more than 100.000,) a repository of engravings, 
(comprising 5000 volumes of prints, all well clasAified,) 
and other apartments. Visitors may see the greater part 
of this superb collection, under certain restrictions. 

The Place Vendome, is a little to the north of the Rue St. 
Honor6, and of the Tuileries' Gardens. This place, or open 
ground, was formed by the Marquess de Louvois, in the rei^n 
of Louis the Fourteenth, as a medium of communication 
between some of the Farisian streets. It has a range of 
uniform buildings round three sides, but derives its chief in- 
terest from the column in the centre. This column* formed 
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on tbe model of tbatof Tnyan at Rome, wai commenced, in 

1806, by order of. Buonaparte, and finished, in 1810, at an 
expense of 1,000,000 francs. It is formed of stone, and 
entirely cased with brass, furnished by the guns taken from 
the Austrians by BuonapartOt The column is about 149 
feet high, and 13 feet diameter; and from the pedestal 
commences a series of bas-relidfs, which wind round the 
column spirally until they reach the top. The bas-reliefs, 
are executed on brass plates, 976 in number, each mea- 
suring four feet by three; the subjects represented being the 
principal events in the campaign of 1805. The column and 
the bas-reliefs were the labour of Lep^re, Gondouin, Denon, 
Bergeret, Delaunoy, and Raymond, and are deemed ad- 
mirable specimens of skill. A statue of Buonaparte was 
placed on the top of the pedestal : this was removed by the 
Allies, in 1814, but restored to iU place in 1831. 

SECOND DlfflRIOT. NORTHERN FAUXBOUROfl. 

Northward of the spot to which our attention has been 
recently directed is a large district. -bounded by the Boule- 
vards ExtSrieurs on the north, the Boulevards IntMeurs on 
the south, the Rue St. Martin on the east, and the Rue du 
Tauxbourg du Route on the west. This district contains, 
among other buildings, the Church of the Madelaine, the 
Chapel of Louis the Sixteenth, the house of the English 
ambassador, the prison of St. Lazare, and two abattoirs, or 
slaughter-houses. 

The Church of the Madelaine, called originally the Tem- 
ple of Glory, was commenced in the year 1 777, and dedicated 
to those who died while fighting for France. But the plan 
of the original architect was departed from during the sub- 
sequent troubles; for it was Uken down,— then partially 
restored, — then rebuilt in 1816. in order to contain expiatory 
monuments to the royal personages executed during the 
Revolution. From 1 8 1 6 to 1 830 it was called La Madelaine, 
and was consecrated for the performance of public worship, 
but has since resumed its original title of Le Temple de la 
GUnre, It is a plain edifice, having in front a portico, with 
e^ght columns. Near this church is a chapel called La 
Chapelle expiatoire de Louis J K/., erected on the spot 
where Louis and his queen were buried after their execution 
in 1793. It is a neat rectangular building, surmounted by 
a dome, and having, in the interior, fifteen niches, intended 
to receive statues of the most illustrious victims of the 
Revolution. 

The prison of St. Lazare is devoted to the reception of 
women sentenced to different periods of imprisonment. 
Here an excellent system of management is adopted ; for 
the inmates are compelled to work ; and beautiful specimens 
of needle-work are often produced. Whde on the subject 
of prisons, we may say a word or two on the others which 
are to be found in Paris. The Prisoti de la Force, which 
was formerly the hotel of the Duke de la Force, is appro- 
priated to the reception of persons accused of crimes, but 
not yet tried: the exterior of the building possesses con- 
siderable architectural beauty ; and the interior is divided 
mto SIX compartmenu, each of which has a court-yard, a 
covered gallery, an infirmary, and a common store or larder. 
The Temple was a large building erected by the Knights 
Templars in 1200; but after the demolition of that order, 
the building, or a portion of it, was used as a place of con- 
finement for prisoners of state ; and under this designation 
a melancholy interest was given to the Temple, as the 
abode of the unfortunate and ill-used King and Queen of 
France, in the early years of the Revolution. Our country- 
men. Sir Sidney Smith and Captain Wright, were, at a 
subsequent period, confined here. Jai Conciergerie is a pri- 
son appropriated to those who have been found guilty of 
crimes, and are waiting for punishment. It is situated 
underneath the Palace of Justice ; and is chiefly distin- 
guished for the personages whom it contained during the 
lawless period to which we have so often had occasion to 
allude. At the end of a long vestibule is a dark gallery, in 
which is a dungeon, wherein the Princess Elizabeth, sister 
of Louis the Eighteenth, was confined previous to her exe- 
cution: another where Marie Antoinette was confined for 
two or three months, and since converted into a chapel, 
decorated with expiatory altars and teblets, in memory of 
the king, queen, and princess. In other rooms of the same 
prison, were confined Lavoisier, Condorcet, Malesherbes and 
other illustrious men; together with the monster Robes- 
pierre. The Abbage, the Prison de Montawu, the Maison 
dArrii, the Bic^tre, the Madelonnettes^ St. Pelagie, and 
the Mait<m de Refuge, are other prisoni situated in and 



near Paris; and are appropriated to th« reception of peifons 
charged with different species of crimes. 

The Abattoirs are establishments exceedingly creditable 
to the Parisians; since they remove from the public eye a 
scene which too often disgusts the inhabitants of English 
cities. The abattoirs were established by Buonaparte, in 
1810, to remedy the nuisance of having cattle driven into 
the heart of the city, and there slaughtered in alleys and 
coarts. They are buildings of great extent, that of Mont- 
noartre being 1074 feet in length, and 384 in depth; and 
coisists of slaughter-rooms, built of stone, with every facility 
for cleanliness, and with all the requisite tackle, &c. Each 
bitoher has stalls set apart for his beasts, pens for his 
sleep, and convenience for his forage : and-pays the govem- 
Qent a certain small sum for every beast driven into the 
abattoir. The abattoirs, five in number, are situated in 
the outskirts of the city, and to them the o^Len and sheep 
0re brought from the neighbouring villages of Sc6aux and 
Paasy ; so that there is nothing equivalent either to Smith- 
leld or to Newgate marketo — both situated in the heart of 
t great city, and devoted, the one to the sale, and the 
•ther to the slaughter, of oxen and sheep. The attempt 
to establish an abattoir at Islington, near London, has* 
kiled; a circumstance whicht without regarding it as a 
commercial speculation, we may regret on the score of 
deanliness and decency. 

The arches, gates, or partes of St. Denis and St Martin, 
lead ftrom the interior Boulevards to the Fauxbourgs. The 
Porte St. Denis was erected in 1672, in commemoration of 
leveral victories gained by Louis the Fourteenth. It forms a 
perfect square o seventy-two feet, decorated with bas-reliefs, 
trophies, colossal figures, and other emblematical trappings; 
ind is deemed one of the noblest specimens of art erected 
>i Paris during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. Having 
offered from violence during the Revolution, it has been 
since repaired in the same spirit as the original. Not fax 
ttom this noble arch is the Porte St. Martin, built in 1674, 
two years after that of St. Denis, and from a similar motive. 
It forms a square of 54 feet, and is divided into three arches, 
&e central one being dO feet high and 15 wide, and the 
others 16 feet high and 8 wide. It is less richly decorated 
than the Porte St. Denis, but is equal to it in delicacy and 
harmony of execution. The bas-reliefs with which it is 
decorated represent the capture of Limburg, of Besao9on, 
and other places, during the militery career of Louis tho 
Fourteenth. 

THIRD DUTBIOT. OBNTRAL PABIB 
We shall now conduct the reader to a portion of Paris 
•nearly rectangular, and bounded by the interior Boulevards 
on the north, the Rue St. Martin on the east, the Rue 
Vivienne and the Tuileries on the west, and the Seine on 
the south. This portion contains the Palais du Louvre, the 
Church of St, Germain's, the Protestant Church, the Trea- 
sury, the Bank, the Post-Office, the Custom^House, the 
Bourse, or Exchange, the Com Market (Halle aux Blls), 
the Place des Victoires, &c. 

The magnificent Louvre (the origin of the name of which 
is a matter of much dispute) is the most ancient palatial 
building in Paris. A palace was built on the site — at that 
time beyond the limits of the city— by King Dagobert, in 
the dark ages; destroyed bv the Normans in the tenth 
century; rebuilt by IJouis the Youn^^ and enlarged by 
Philip Augustus, who added an immense isolated tower, in 
which the feudatory barons used to assemble, to do homage 
and fealty to the king. The tower was token down in 1528; 
but the remainder of the building existed for a considerable 
time, and was repaired or rebuUt piecemeal. Francis the 
First and Henry the Fourth appear to have used the 
palace rather .as a national museum, or receptacle of the 
works of art, than as a royal residence ; and it has long 
been appropriated to the first-mentioned purpose. The 
Louvre, as it at present exists, is a magnificent range of 
buildings, enclosing a central court. The several portions 
of this structure have been added by almost every sovereign, 
from Francis the First to Louis Philippe. The east front or 
facade is that which is most admired ; it is 525 feet long, 
and is composed of two peristyles, and three projecting 
buildings, on a ground-floor, which form one continued 
basement; but it has been objected that the substructure, 
or ground-floor, on which the colonnade above is raised, is 
too lofty for the height of the colonnade itself. A gallery, 
1400 feet in length, extends from the Louvre to the 
Tuileries, so as to connect the two palatial buildings. ^ 
The numaroui apartments, galleries, and saloons, i ' 
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tbo Louvw consists, contain fc ittaas of treasure in the fine 
arts which few other cities can equal. During the usurpation 
of Buonaparte, the richest treasures of Italy and Germany 
were added to the collection of the Louvre, as miliUry 
spoils; but at the conclusion of the war, the Allies properly 
iwisted on the restitution of the sculptures and paintinifs 
which had been violently Uken from their rightful ownets. 
The present collection is all honourably acquired, and 'is 
creditable to the taste of the French nation. The loitg 
gallery, at the time to which we just alluded, conUined 
laoo pictures, the finest of every age and country, and 
most of which had been brought by Buonaparte frotn 
foreign countries. In iu present state, the Louvre contaim 
about 1500 pictures, 1000 pieces of sculptures, 4000engravel 
copper-plates, and 20,000 drawings. These treasures an 
deposited in various apartments, to which appropriate names 
ara given ; and the present monarch, Louis Philippe, ha« 
been constantly making additions to the collection. 

The English reader is aware that the French nation 
professes the Roman Catholio religion. There are, how^ 
0ver, a few Protestant places of worship at Paris, one of 
which is situated in the district now under consideration. 
This it the ancient church of the Oraioire, in the Rue St, 
Honors, and is much admired for the regularity of the 
arehiteoturo, and the harmonious proportioni of the Com'- 
tUan order, which prevail throuffhout the building. Service 
is performed here every Sunday morning, by a French 
or a Swiss Protestant clergyman, and on Sunday afternoon 
by an English clergyman. The Church of the ViMttaHon, 
once belonging to a conventual establishment, is now' 
devoted to Protestant worship ; as are likewise six other 
buildings, situated in different parts of Paris, the congre- 
gations belonging to various denominations of Protestants. 

At a short distsnce northward of the Louvre, is the 
PUkm de9 Victoirea, planned by Marshal Is Feuillade, in 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. It is in a semicircular 
form, and had originally a colossal statue of that monarch 
in the centre; but in the year 1 792 this statue was removed, 
and another put up in honour of Oenersl Dessaix. This, 
in Its turn, disappeared in 1622, to make room for anothet 
equestrian statue of Louis the Fourteenth, by Bosio, an 
Italian sculptor : the pedestal of this statue is decorated 
with bas-reliefs, representing some of the military aohiei;«^ 
ments of "le grand monarch.'* The Pfoc^ is surrounded 
by noble and uniform houses ; among which is one which 
was built by Francis Mansard, as an hotel for the Duo de 
VrilHdre in 1620, but which is now appropriated as a 
bank, where notes are issued, bills discounted, money 
advanced to government, private tleposits received, ftc. 
Near this building is also the Public Treasury; and a 
little way northward of it the Bourse, or Royal Exchanf e. 
This last is a noble building: it was commenced in 1808, 
and finished in 1824. It comprises both an exchange and 
a tribunal of commerce, and is surrounded by oolumnrwhich 
form a continuous colonnade round the building ; and in 
tlm principal fW>nt (Rue des Filles St. Thomas) is a 
peristyle of fourteen columns, the ascent to which is by a 
flight of sixteen steps. Within the peristyle is a vestibule, 
leiulinff to a noble hall, 1 16 feet long, by 75 broad, capable 
of holding two thousand persons, and decorated with great 
beauty and taste. The hall for public business occupies 
the lower part of the building, and the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, (where municipal arrangements regarding commerce 
are made,) the upper part. 

The Post-Office and the Cnstom-House, present no re- 
markable features; but the Halle au BU, or Corn-Mar- 
ket, merits a passing notice. In Paris, the markets are 
termed either halle or marchS^ according as the goods are 
sold by wholesale or retail. The Corn-Market is of the 
former class, and was built by Mazidres, in 1762. The 
building was of a circular form, and was admired for its 
lightness and elegance. Being open to the sky, it was 
afterwards covered with an immense dome or roof; but it 
was destroyed by fire in 1802, and replaced by the present 
structure, which is a circular hall of cast-iron, covered by 
a cupola, 130 feet in diameter, and lighted by a central 
lantern, 37 feet in diameter. The other markets of Paris 
are the wine-hall, the leather-market, the wool-warehouse, 
and fishy butter, poultry, fruit, flower, horse, cattle, tec, 
markets. We may here mention a remarkable difference 
between London and Paris. In our own capital there are 
neither gates, walls, nor barriers, so that the precise quan- 
tity of provisions brought into London from the country can 
scarcely be determined. But in Paris every cart-load, of 
whatever kind, peyt a duty» proporiioiiata to its extent or 



value, when passing throngh the Barriered, by whicli the 
extent of every day's supply is well known. 

FOURTH DISTRICT. NORTH-EASTERN PARIS. 

We now pass on to another district, including all that 
part of Paris which is oast of the Rue St. Martin and north 
of the river Seine, and in which are contained the N6tel de 
Ville, the churches of St Genaif, of la VisitaHan^ of the 
Carmelites, and of St, Antoine, the Omservatoire des Arts 
et MStierst the Archives de la France, the hospitals of 
Quinze-Vii^ts and of St, Louis, the Place Royale, the 
Fountain ojthe Elephant numerous places of public amuse- 
ment, and, — just without the walls,— the celebrated cemetery 
of Pire la Chaise, 

Few buildings in Paris are so remarkable in their exterior 
appearance as the Hdtel de Ville (Town Hall), situated in 
the Place de Qreve, near the river. It was commenced iu 
1533, after the design of an Italian architect; but has been 
frequently altered and repaired. The entrance, in the 
centre of the principal front, is deemed for too small for 
such a building; but the interior of the edifice is con- 
veniently arranged for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. The large hall is a parallelogram, ornamented 
with Corinthian columns, and beautifully decorated. The 
HOtel de Ville derives its chief importance from the ex- 
titing Boenes of the Revolution: Louis the Sixteenth was 
exhibited to the populace from one of the windows ; and 
hither Robespierre retreated, when his guilty career was 
nearly at an end. In the Revolution of 1S30, also^ the 
H6tel de Ville was the scene of many conflicts. 

The Conservatoire des Arts et MStiersis one of the most 
admirable institutions in Paris. It is a collection of models 
of all the machines invented by French genius and in- 
dustry, in almost every kind of manufacture, and every 
branch of art, arranged and classified in a very convenient 
way. A piece of tapestry is shown at the museum, re- 
specting which a singular story is told. Vaocanson, tiie 
celebrated mechanician, invented some weaving-machines 
which the weavers of Lyons treated with neslect ; in revenge 
for which he attached an ass to one of his looms, in such a 
manner as to produce a piece of tapestry more exquisite 
than the Lvonnese had ever produced. 

The Archives of France, consisting of about ten thousand 
volumes, are now kept in a building formerly belonging to 
the Dukes of Guise, and having a handsome facade of 
sixteen columns of the Composite order. Adioining this 
is another building, once occupied by Cardinal de Rohan ; 
but now devoted to the Royal Printing-office, where an 
immense collection of types, of all ages, countries, and 
characters, is kept, and where the Royal Ordonnanees, &c.» 
have been printed. We may here remind the English 
reader, that many matters of this kind, which in England 
are under the control of parliament, are in France the 
prerogative of the king in person. It is said that when Uie 
pope, during the usurpation of Buonaparte, visited this 
prmting-office, the directors caused the Lord's Prayer to be 
printed in 160 diflferent languages, copies of which were 
prepared and presented to him while he was yet there. 

A little to the north of the Bue St. Antoine is the Place 
Boy ale, an open square planned and built by order of Henry 
the Fourth, about 1600'; but, unlike other Parisian '* PI aces, 
it has much of the melancholv air of a cloister, on account of 
the height of the buildings, tneir sombre style of architec 
tore, the few outlets fi*om the square, and the small number 
of persons who visit it. A statue of Louis the Thirteenth, 
erected in the middle pf the square, was pulled down by the 
mob, in 1 792, but afterwards replaced by a marble equestrian 
statue of the same monarch. The Palace des Tournelles, 
which once stood in this square, and which was inhabited 
by several French sovereigns, was destroyed by order of 
Catherine de Medicis. Almost close to this square is the 
site on which the celebrated prison of the BastiUe stood, 
before it was destroyed by the revolutionists. When Buo- 
naparte was tn the height of his power, he ordered the 
erection of a figure of a gigantic elephant near this spot : 
the elephant was to be seventy-two feet high, with a tower 
on its back, out of whose trunk water was to flow. This 
enormous structure was commenced ; but the fall of Bao-. 
naparte prevented its completion ; and it is not likely that, 
the original plan will be carried out to the fullest extent. 

The Hospital of St. Louis is on extensive pile of build- 
ings, surrounding a court 300 feet square, and is used as a 
pest4iousefor the reception of infected persons: the number 
which can be accommodated is 800. Paris, in the midst of 
its demoralixiug soene% is not deficient in benevolenilitsti- 
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tutiottt: it is said that there are 5000 beds devoted gra- 
tuitously to the sick, and 15,000 to the aged, infirm, and 
infants ; but. notwithstanding the schools, institutions, and 
hospitals of Paris, no other city in Europe contains so many 
idle poor; chiefly owing to the facilities for dissipation 
which that capital affords. 

The cemetery of Pere la Chaise, situated in this part of 
Paris, is well worthy of notice ; hut as we intend to devote 
a separate article to it hereafter^ as well as to the extraor* 
dinary Catacombs of Paris, we will not enter into any details 
respecting it here. 

FIFTH DIBTBICT. ISLAimS IN TOE fiOBlNS. 

We have now taken a rapid view of that part of Paris 
which lies north of the river Seine; and must next describe 
the three islands situated in that river, before proceeding 
to its southern banks. These islands are called Isle du 
Palais, Isle St. Louis, and Isle T^uvier, The first can- 
stituted the original city of Paris, in the time of the 
Romans, and is still often called the ciU. The island is 
surrounded by quays, and is thickly intersected by old 
streets, which are generally narrow and gloomy. The 
isle is chiefly distinguished for tbe magnificent cathedral 
of Notre Dame, the Archbishop's Palace, the Hotel Dieu, 
and the Palais de Justice, 

The cathedral of Notre Dame is the principal religious 
edifice in France. In the time of the Romans a temple 
occupied the site on which the cathedral now stands ; and 
this temple was removed to make way for a church dedi- 
cated to St. Denis. The present structure was built by 
Robert the Devout, about the year 10)0, and it has survived 
the storms which have so often desolated France. It is a 
Gothic structure, 414 feet long, 144 wide, and 102 high,' 
with two immense square towers, about 200 feet high. 
The edifice is supported by 120 enormous columns, running 
from end to end; besides which there are about 300 other 
columns, each cut from a single block, in different parts of 
the edifice. There are forty-five chapels ranged round the 
interior. The eastern, or principal Aront, presents three 
portals, of which the side ones are ancient, and the centre 
comparatively modem; and above the central one is a gallery 
which formerly contained statues of twenty-eight kings of 
Franee, but which were destroyed at the Revolution. The 
whole exterior of the building is surrounded by galleries, 
in such a manner that a visitor may gain access to almost 
every part of it. The interior is decorated with all that 
costly magnificence which distinguishes cathedrals in 
Roman Catholic countries, and which accords better with 
the tenets of that church than with the simpler and purer 
rites of the English national church. The chapels, of 
which thirty still remain in good preservation, are, as is 
usual on the Continent, dedicated to various saints, and are 
iecorated with paintings and sculptures in great number. 

The archiepiscopal Palace, the residence of the archbishop 
of Paris, is a heavy building, ac^oining the cathedral, and 
contrasting unfavourably with the elegant Gothic details of 
the latter. It was, however, before the Revolution of 1830 
(at which time it suffered great iiyury) decorated with much 
beauty and richness. Nearly adjoining the cathedral, on 
the other side, is the H^l Dieu, the most ancient hospital 
in Paris. Being situated in the very heart of Paris, it has 
always been crowded with patients; and it is said that, 
shortly before the Revolution, it contained no less ibAnJive 
thousand patients, in less than one-third that number of 
beds. Dead and dying.^the fevered and the consumptive, 
—were often lying on the same pallet; so that of all the 
patients who entered the hospital, only one-fifth, on an ave- 
rage, left it alive, notwithstanding the benevolent exertions 
of physicians, and of the Sisters of Charity, (a class of 
nuns whose time and employments are devoted to works of 
humanity). By the care of Louis the Sixteenth, and by 
subsequent arrangements made during the Revolution, 
other bosj^tals were esUblished in different parU of France, 
and the Hotel Dieu became relieved of those inmates 
whose maladies were most severe or infectious. At present 
about 1300 beds are made up in Uie bdtel, and it is under 
admirable regulations. 

Towards the west end of the island if the Palais de Jus- 
tice, a large building, once occupied as a residence by tbe 
kings of France. The original palace was built in the 
ninth century, and was enlarged at different periods. It 
contained a hall, much celebrated in the annals of France, 
as beinff the place where the kings received the ambassa- 
dors of foreign natbns. That building was, however, 
destroyed by fire, in 1618, and the present structure built 



on its site. A court, called the Cour du Mai, in front of 
the building, leads to a grand flight of steps, at the summit 
of which is the entrance to the palace, having four noble 
Done columns, surmounted by a bsdustrade. One part of 
the buildinff is devoted to the prison of the Conciergcrie, 
another to the Tribunal of Police, a third to the Court of. 
Cassation, a. fourth to the Cour Roy ale, a fifth to the. 
Court of Assizes. The whole building is therefore appro-, 
prfitely termed the Palace of Justice. Close by the palace 
is the Sainte Chapelle, or Holy Chapel, one of the most 
beiutiful Gothic structures in Europe. It is not used for 
reggious worship, but was intended as a repository for the , 
re^s which St Louis brought from the Holy Land, and is 
nqw used as a record-house for the archives and records of 
tli» courts of justice. 

Tbe Isle St. Louis contains private dwellingSi chiefly of • 
modern date, but no public buildings of importance; and 
tie Isle Louvier, the easternmost, is used as a depdt for . 
fire-wood. After having said a few words about the bridges, 
tkerefore, we shall quit this insular part of Paris. Reckon- 
i%g from the extremities of Paris, there are eighteen 
bridges across the Seine, most of which are tolerably level. . 
TkkQ most western is the Pont de Jena, opposite the bhamp 
(k Mars, It has five handsome arches, and was built 
about thirty years ago, after the battle of Jena. Tbe Pont * 
dBS Invalides is a chain-bridge, leading from the Hotel des 
hvalides to the Champs Elysies, The Pont Louis XFL 
leads from the Place Louis AVI. to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and was formerly called the Pont de la Concorde. It 
ifias built by Louis XVl. in 1791: the length is 600 feet; 
tbe number of arches five, and it is decorated with statues 
of Bayard, Conde, Sully, Colbert, and other eminent 
Erenchmen. The Pont Royal is opposite the Tuileries, 
a«d is a plain stone structure, 430 feet in length, chiefly 
remarkable for the fine view obtained of the TuUeries* gar- 
din. Tbe Pont des Arts leads from the Louvre to the 
Pklais des Beaux Arfl, and is a horizontal cast-iron bridge, 
510 feet in length. We next come to nine or ten bridges, 
(vhich either connect the three islands together, or to the 
other parts of Paris,) the most celebrated of which is the 
Pont Neuf, at the west end of the Isle du Palais, which it 
connects with both sides of the city, by passing over both 
arms of the river. This bridge is neariv 1000 feet in 
length, and has an equestrian statue of Henri Quatre in 
the centre. A constant stream of persons is passing over 
this bridge, and itinerant dealers in firuit» vegetables, sweet- 
meats, books, prints, ballads, &c., are met with at every 
step. Beyond the islands, towards the east, is the last 
Parisian bridee, the Pont du Jardin des Plantes, formerly 
the Pont d AusterlitM, an elegant cast-iron structure, lead- 
ing from the Boulevard Bourbon to the Jardin des Plantes, 

SIXTH DISTRICT.— SOFTH-WESTBRN PARIS. 

We shall now conduct the reader to the southern side of 
the Seine, where, westward of the Rue St. Jaeoues, and 
between the Boulevards and the river, are the Cnamp de 
Mars, the H6pital des Jnvalides, V Ecole Militaire, le Cham- 
bre dies Diputis^ the Luxembourg, the Observatory^ ke. 

The Champ de Mars is a vast open area between the 
river and the military school; bounded by a double avenue 
of trees, and surrounded by a fosse and a wide embankment* 
This embankment is sufficiently lofty to allow spectators to 
obtain a view of the f^tes, reviews, races, &c., which are 
frequently carried on in the field. The Ecole Militaire ia 
a large eaifice, on the eastern boundary of the Champ de 
Mars, and erected about ninety ^ears ago, for the instruc- 
tion of young men of good family, who were either almost 
portionless, or whose fathers had fallen in the'^service of Uie 
state. Buonaparte used the edifice as barracks for the 
Imperial Ouaro, but it has since reverted to its original 
destination. 

The HQpital des Invalides is perhaps the most extensive 
building in Paris. Henry the Third planned, and Henry the 
Fourth put in execution, an asylum for soldiers who had 
grown old in the service of their country. This asylum 
being deemed by Louis the Fourteenth too small and mean 
for such an object, he caused the present hospital to be con- 
structed about the year 1680. It is an immense pile* 
covering an area of more than 30,000 square yards. There 
are five square courts, all equal in dimensions, and all sur- 
rounded by buildings. The principal fafade, which fronts 
the river, is 600 feet long, and divided into three floors, 
above the oasement. A projecting building in the centre, 
is pierced with a magnificent arch, forming the principal 
entrance to the building; and from thia entntuce convenient > 
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galleries, corridort, and ttaireatet kad to the other parts of 
the building. Every convenience that is practicable is 
afforded for tbe veteran inmates, who are generally about 
3500 in number. Tbe oburcb attached to the bospiul is 
deemed one of the finest eeclesiastical structures in France. 
It has a spacious dome, or eupola, surrounded by forty 
columns, and has a central lantern more than 300 feet frtm 
the ground. Beneath the dome were formerly hung a 
large collection of flags and banners which had been Uk^n 
in battle: but when the Allies entered Paris, the invalids 
took down the flags and burned them, to prevent them 
from falling into the enemy's hands. 

Proceeding northward from the hospital towards the riv<r, 
we oome to the Chamber of Deputies. This building wu 
formerly the Palais Bourbon, and was built by the Ducheis 
of Bourbon in 1722. At various times it has been coi- 
siderably altered, and was almost rebuilt about ten yean 
agOb Its principal entrance consists of one noble portic4, 
with a colonnaoe of Corinthian columns ; and within an 
courts, corridors, galleries, &o., in great number. Tb 
hall, in which the national representatives assemble, was 
rebuilt in 1831, and is a very handsome apartment, orna- 
mented with statues. The members do not, as in England, 
address the house from their places, but each one, when he 
wishes to speak, proceeds toau elevated rostrum or tribune 
aemething like a pulpit. Business here commences ai 
one o'clock, instead of four or five, as in England. The 
Chcnnbre des Pairs, or House of Lords, does not hold its 
meetings adjoining the Chamber of Deputies, but in the 
Luxembourg Palace, near the Rue St. Jacques. Thii 
magnificent palace was occupied in succession by the Due 
de Luxembourg, Mary de Medicis, Madame de Montpen- 
sier, the Duchess de Ouise, Louis the Fourteenth, Duchess 
of Brunswick, Mademoiselle d*Orl6ans, Louis the Sixteentlv 
Monsieur; and afterwards became a prison, — a house for 
the iSima^ff,— and finally the Chamber of Peers. It forms a 
square 360 feet by 300, enclosing a large court: and at the 
corners are four square buildings called pavilions: these 
pavilions are connected with the central portion by low 
ff^leries, supported by light and elegant arcades. The 
building contains numerous apartments devoted to official 
purposes. The hall in which the peers meet is an elegant 
semicircular room, 80 feet in diameter, and adorned by 
numerous statues and paintings. The palace has a fine 
garden, as is indeed the case with all the Parisian palaces. 

At a short distance within the Boulevards, and eastward 
of the Chamber of Deputies, are the Palace of the Legion 
of Honour, the War Office^ and the Ofl^ce of the Home 
Secretary. The first named is noted as having been built 
by Rousseau in the last century. He called it the H$tel 
de Salm{ but when Buonaparte appropriated it to the Legion 
of Honour, its name was changed. At the principal front 
in the Rue de Lille is a triumphal arch, flanked by an 
Ionic colonnade, and enclosing a spacious court or area. The 
nalace itself presents a noble Corinthian portico, flanked by 
Ionic colonnades. The river-front is not so elegant; but 
the interior fully accords with the grand entrance: there is 
a' noble saloon, in form of a rotunda, covered by a cupola, 
which is adorned with fine paintings; and the saloon itself 
contains many statues of the principal officers of the Legion. 

Proceeding eastward, we come to the Palace of the 
Institute, at the foot of the Pont des Beaux Arts. This 
palace was built by Cardinal Mazarin, and was called the 
College of the Four Nations; because originally intended 
for the reception of sixty pupils from four nations conquered 
by Louis the Fourteenth. It is of a semicircular form, 
consisting of two pavilions flanked by two ranges of build- 
ings, with a central portico of the Corinthian order, sur- 
mounted by a noble dome. An ancient church or chapel 
attached to the palace, is now used as a hall, where the 
sittings of the members are held. The other rooms are 
appropriated as cabinets, museums, libraries, &c. We 
may here remark that science, in France, partakes of that 
system of centralization which so much prevails in that 
country. The National Institute is an establishment 
divided into four sections or academies ; viz., tbe Acad&mie 
des Sciences, for the cultivation of natural philosophy, che- 
mistry and mathematics; the AcadSmie Franpaise, for the 
cultivation of the French language and literature; the Aca- 
dSmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, for history, anti- 
quities, and ancient literature; and the Acadhnie des 
Beaux Arts,ioT sculpture, painting, engraving, &c. There 
are in the whole about two hundred members, and an 
equal number of corresponding members. The four acade- 
mies pursue their researches separately; but they ail meet 



together once a quarter, to prepare general reports &cu 
As the number of members is small, as each receives a 
salary from the king, and as the institute sUnds high in 
European estimation, the honour of a seat in it is eagerly 
sought at every vacancy. 

As the prosecution of science is under a central govern- 
ment, so IS that of education. The University of Paris, 
situated near the Chamber of Deputies, is an institution as 
old as the time of the Emperor Charlemagne; and though 
it has at different times suffered changes, it still remains a 
national establishment of considerable importance. Educa- 
tion in France is entirely under the control of a Council 
of Public Instruction^ without whose sanction no school can 
be established. The educational establishments are of four 
kinds. Colleges, Royal Schools, Boarding Schools, and 
Charity Schools:— Of these we may briefly mention the 
Faculti de ThSologie, where six professors lecture on bibli- 
cal history, church-discipline, the Hebrew language, ethics 
logic, &c. Faculte de Droit, where seven professors give 
instruction and lectures on all branches of the law, civil and 
international. Faculti de M4dicine» This is a noble 
building, erected by Louis the Fourteenth, consisting of a 
central court, surrounded by a large pile of beautiful build- 
ings, in which instruction is given in anatomy, physiology* 
medical chemistry, philosophy of medicine, pathology, 
botany, materia medica, and the collateral branches of study : 
it is deemed the most complete medical school in Europe* 
and has produced men whose medical reputation will be 
imperishable. The Faculti de Lettres et Sciences is di- 
vided into two sections, in one of which lectures are given on 
all subjects relating to history and the Belles Lettres: and 
in the other on subjects relating to the physical sciences. 
The College de France affords a gratuitous education to a 
large number of pupils, who are instructed in an extensive 
range of subjects, nualifying them to fill various stations 
in after-life. The other facultSs; Co lieges, Lycies, Ecoles, 
&c., are too numerous to be dwelt on here. 

The church of St. Sulpice, near VEcole de MSdicine, is 
a beautiful structure, whose grand proportions, boldness of 
design, and general effect, are highly extolled. The portico 
has two stories, of which the lower is in the Doric, and the 
upper in the Ionic order : a tower rises at each extremity 
of the portico : the interior of the church is fitted up with 
magnificence. This church was commenced in the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth ; but was not completed for nearly a 
century. 

The last building which we can describe in the present 
district is the Observatoire, situated nearly at the southern 
extremity of the city, at the end of an avenue leading 
from the Luxembourg gardens. It consists principally of 
a solid mass of buildings, almost entirely of stone, with 
octagonal towers at two oi the angles, and a projecting build- 
ing on the opposite side. The exterior is grand, simple, and 
imposing ; but rather too small for the purposes for which it 
was intended. The interior is fitted up with astronomical 
instruments of everv kind ; an anemometer, for measuring 
the direction and force of the wind; a pluviometer, for 
measuring rain; a mural circle; a well 170 feet deep, for 
making experiments on the velocity of falling bodies ; a me- 
ridian line, running through the great hall; caverns and 
Sits, for the prosecution of experiments in congelation. &c. 
*here are three resident astronomers; and the affairs of 
the Bureau des Longitudes are conducted here. 

SBVENTH DUTBIOT. B0UTH-BA8TERN PAJUB. 

Thb last section into which we have divided Paris is 
that portion east of the Rue St Jacques, and south of 
the Seine; constituting the south-east portion of the city. 
This contains the Church of St. Etienne, the PanthSon^ or 
Church of St, Genevieve, the Church of Val-de-Grace, 
the College of France, and LEcole Polytechnique, Col- 
leges of Henry the Fourth and of Louis the Fourteenth, 
the Jar din des Planter the Gobelin Tapestry Manufactory^ 
&c., &c. 

The Church of St. Etienne du Mont is one of the most 
ancient in France. St. Genevieve, who converted the first 
French monarch to Christianity, died in 5)2, and was 
buried near the spot where this church now stands. The 
spot was regarded as a holy one by succeeding monarchs, 
and at length a royal abbey was built, and dedicated to St. 
Genevieve. The Church of St Etienne, as it is now called, 
was subsequently built as a chapel for the vassals belonging 
to the abbey; and in order to indicate that this ohapel 
belonged wholly to the abbey, and did not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Arohhis^Qp^dC l^aita^iijras made with- 
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out any external door, having no infet but from the abbey: 
it remained thus till the reign of Henry the Fourth, when 
the present entrance was made. The abbey crumbled 
away by the effects of time and devastation; but the church 
of St. Etienne still remains, and is much admired. The 
front is formed of four banded lonjor columns, supporting a 
richly-ornamented tmngular pediment. The interior i% a 
singular mixture of Greek, Gothic^ tind Arabic architedfure, 
chiefly distinguished for its lofty arches, slender columns, 
and light and almost aerial staircases. The sculptured 
pulpit is supported on a colossal figure of Saturn; and the 
altar, windows, &c., display much ancient magnificence. 
Pascal, Racine, Le Sueur, Tournefort, De Sacy, Le Mattre, 
and other eminent men, were buried in this church. 

Very near this dhurch is the PanthSon, or Church of St. 
Geaevidve, which, from its dome, at first sight reminds an 
English visitor of St. Paul's , and which was built about 
seventy years ago. The entrance resembles that of the 
Pantheon at Rome, being a noble peristyle of Corinthian 
columns, together forming a spacious porch. The interior 
of the building consists of four naves, separated by Corin- 
thian columns, which support an entablature serving as a 
basement to the galleries. Above these galleries rises a 
noble dome, having its interior surrounded by pillars, 
standing on a circular basement. A style of lightness and 
elegance was introduced in the original construction of the 
building, which rendered the pillars unequal to the enormous 
pressure of the dome; and twelve new columns had to be 
introduced a^iong the others to support the pressure, which 
have the effect of injuring the coup dosil. The interior of 
the dome is covered with paintings, which cover a surface 
of 3256 feet, and represent four epochs in the history of 
France, separated into four tableaux. The first, the 
conversion of King Clovis; the second, Charlemagne 
and his consort, surrounded by the emblems of his great- 
ness; the third, Louis the Ninth, surrounded by all 
those emblems of Christian virtue, which led to his being 
called St. Louis ; and the fourth, the restoration of Louis the 
Eighteenth. In another department Louis the Sixteenth 
and his murdered relations are represented in a group. 
The Pantheon was intended for the reception of the 
illustrious dead, who had in any way rendered honour to 
their country ; and this intention is indicated by an inscrip- 
tion on the plinth of the portico :-^" Aux Grands Hommes : 
La Patrie Reconnaissante.** In 1822 its name was changed 
from Pantheon to the Church of St. Genevieve ; it was 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Paris ; and divine service 
was performed in it until the Revolution of 1830, when it 
reverted to its original design. Many eminent men are 
deposited in the vaults, which consist of galleries lined with 
cells : each cell contains one body, enclosed in a stone sar- 
cophagus, and an inscription of the name, dignity, &c., of 
the deceased* 

L'Ecole Polytechnique is one of the most distinguished 
educational establishments in Paris. It was established 
in 1796| for the completion of the education of students 
who have rendered themselves conspicuous in other in- 
stitutions,— especially such as are intended for the artillery 
and engineering departments of the army; since no officer 
is admitted into the artillery who has not been educated 
in the Polytechnic School. The most accomplished men 
of science are appointed by government as professors; 
and their salaries, as well as the whole expenses of the 
establishment, are defrayed out of a fund derived partly 
from the payments received with the students. Each 
student, of whom there are 300, pays. 1000 francs per 
annum for his board and lodging, and undergoes a most 
rigorous examination as to proficiency before he is admitted. 
As the students are mostly verging upon manhood, and 
are engaged in the study of military affairs, it is not very 
surprising that they plunged into the scene of strife and 
contest which distinguished the month of Julv, 1 830. 

At a short distance north-east of TEcole Polytechnique 
is the Halle aux Vins^ or Wine-market. It was built by 
Buonaparte in 1811, on apian as singular as it is extensive. 
The market is divided into streets, receiving the names of 
the different kinds of wine which are principally sold there ; 
such as the Rue de Champagne, Rue de Bourgogne, Rue 
de Bourdeaux, Rue de Languedoc, Rue de la Cote d'Or. 
There are seven distinct piles of buildings separated by 
these streets; of which some are used as markets, some as 
cellars, some for brandies, others for the oihces of the nu- 
merous clerks who superintend the entrance and departures 
of the wines, and another as a bureau or office wherein are 
kept copies of all the wine-measures used in France* A 



duty of one franc is paid for every cask of wine that enters 
the market, of which as many as fifteen hundred is the 
average number. The market is capable ol conveniently 
receiving half a million casks at once. 

Proceeding eastward we come to the noble Jardin des 
Plantes, one of the most extensive and valuable botanic gar- 
dens in Europe; comprising not only the plants which belong 
to such an establishment, but also a large menagerie, a 
museum of natural history and of anatomy, and numerous 
lecture-rooms, where lectures are delivered on various 
branches of science. At the entrance of the garden are seen 
several enclosures, devoted to subjects connected with agri- 
cnlture; one containing specimens of difterent kinds of 
soils and manures exhibited so as to show their comparative 
fertility ; a second contains specimens of fences, hedges, &o. 
f ith examples of the modes of training espalier fruits, ever- 
greens, &c. ; a third contains, systematically arranged, 
fpecimens of all the fruit-trees growing in France and the 
neighbouring countries; and a fourth contains specimens of 
almost every vegetable which is appropriated to the food 
of man, with examples of the most successful modes of 
training them. Beyond these enclosures we come to the 
Botanic Garden, which consists of more than seven thou- 
sand plants arranged on the system of Jussieu; each spe- 
cimen being labelled with its proper name, and the whole 
planted in beds divided off from each other by box-hedges* 
To this succeeds a range of green-houses and hot-houses, 
600 feet in length, and filled with a beautiful and extensive 
collection of flowers and shrubs, suc.h as require artificial 
aid in a temperate climate. Here, as in the open garden, 
every plant is labelled in the most conspicuous manner; 
and the visitor may see the sugar-cane, the bread-fruit 
tree, and the date-palm, in a flourishing state. A long 
path leads by a winding ascent to the summit of an 
Artificial hill, where a little pavilion is erected, from whence 
% splendid view of nearly the whole of Paris is obtained, 
dalf-way up the ascent is a beautiful cedar of Lebanon, 
planted by Jussieu and still flourishing ; as well as busts 
df LinnsBus and of Daubenton. 

The Menagerie comprises a very large collection of rare 
animals. There are also attempts made to illustrate the 
Native habits of more docile animals, by planting trees, 
shrubs, &c., in the enclosures where the animals are kept, 
and of such kinds as they are accustomed to prefer when 
in their native state. There is an Aviary, in which the 
birds (chiefly of France) are classed according to their spe- 
cies or habits. 

The Cabinet of Natural History is divided into various 
halls and apartments. One room, — the Library.— contains 
a copy of almost every book that has ever been printed in 
any language, on the subject of natural history. A second 
room contains specimens of minerals arranged by HaUy. 
A third contains ores ; a fourth, geological specimens. A 
fifth contains fossil remains of animals whose bones Cuvier 
found in the quarries at Montmartre, &c. Another room 
contains vegetable fossil remains, such as ferns, leaves, im- 
pressions of plants, gradual formation of coal, &c. One 
room is devoted to fossil reptiles— another to fossil fishes. 
A long ffallerv is devoted to stuffed specimens of quadru- 
peds and birds, containing almost every known species, 
arranged in systematic order. Another gallery contains a 
collection of insects, and the eggs and nests of birds. 

The Cabinet of Comparative Anatomy is a separate 
building, and is intended to contain the skeleton of every 
known animal, ai well ai all the bones of the skeleton in a 
separate state, in order to verify other bones which may be 
found. It also contains wax preparations of insects, fishes, 
shell-fish, and likewise a cabinet of Human Anatomy, com- 
prising skeletons and wax preparations in great number. 
Somewhat to the south of the Jardin des Plantes is the 
celebrated Gobelin Tapestry Manufactory. A dyer, named 
Gobelin, established himself at Paris, in the reign of Francis 
the First, as a worsted-dyer; but at a subsequent period the 
minister Colbert brought some tapestry-weavers from Flan- 
ders, who introduced that branch of art into France, and 
produced specimens which have been universally admired 
throughout Europe for their beauty and excellence. It 
became, and has since remained, a government establish- 
ment : indeed, the principal part of the tapestry produced 
there during the luxurious reign of Louis the Fourteenth was 
employed to decorate the royal palaces. The principal sub- 
jects to which the Gobelin looms have been devoted are 
copies of the most celebrated paintings of the Italian and 
French schools, a single specimen of which has often taken 
two or three years to execute. The worsted is dyed on> 
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the premises, and a school is established for the iostruction 
of the workmen in the principles of their art j^ 

The Sevres Manufactory is also a public establishtaent, 
where are produced some fine specimens of porcelain: 
indeed, before the time of Wedgewood, England coul^ not 
compete with the well-known •* Sdvres china- ' A successive 
train of improvements has, however, made English pokse- 
lain fully equal, except in the richness of some jparticular 
tints, to that of Sdvres. The Manufacture des GlaUs, 
(plate glass manufactory) is another government ettabliih- 
ment, where plates of glass, containing sixty or seveity 
square fleet of surface, are produced. 

We have said that the Boulevards form a belt round 
Paris, and with a few words respecting these Boalevads 
we must conclude. A modem writer, speaking of tjie 
public walks, says:— ^ The principal charm of the Boi- 
levards consists in the gay and festive crowd which cod- 
Btan'ily fills them, and the inexhaustible ftind of amuse- 
ment which every step supplies. Ballad-singers, daneii^ 
children, dancing dogs, tumblers, posture-masters, coe- 
jurorsf puppet-showmen, merry-andrews, players, and fo^ 
tune-teUers, stand in long and interminable sueoesston; 
each nnweariedly exerting himself to please, and thankfifl 
for the few sous which are oooasionallv thrown to him 
Intermixed with these are stallst glittering with a gaudf 



display of toys and trinkets ; tables at which toe senbe, 
witn the pen of a ready writer, will indite a letter orrafema- 
rial, of any length, or on any subject; flower-girls by dozens, 
who will take no denial'; musicians perforSiing on every 
instrument which the art of man has invent^ to please 
(or torture) the ear ; professors of natural philosophy, who 
contrive to make their hydrostatic experiments sufficiently 
impressive on the visages and clothes of their auditors; 
safe diviners of the lucky numbers of lottery-tickets; men 
witn castles inhabited by white mice, who play a thousand 
antics in the different apartments; fortresses guarded bj 
a regiment of canary-birds, who perform their different 
evolutions with the precision of veterans; and last, not least, 
caricaturists, or grimaciers, who change the human face 
divine into a rapid succession of odd and inconceivably 
grotesque forms.* 

The reader will scarcely expect us to apologise for having 
omitted to name or describe manv out of the lai^ number 
of public buildings which are to be seen in Paris. All we 
have professed is to convey a brief idea of the general 
characteristics of a cit^ wmch has long ranked as the 
second in Europe, and in many respects as the first At 
the time we are now writing, the city of Paris is bein^ 
fortified, by means of a military wall» ditch, &e., round the 
entire city 
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SALVATOR ROSA AND HI* WORKS ^ 

n. 

Ws left Salvator Rosa al that point in his history 
when, through the notice which Lanfranco took of 
one of his pictures, a more ready market for them 
could be obtained. 

The advantage thus gained had the effect of re- 
lieving Salvator from the worst of his distress; bntit 
at the same time roused the feeling of independenee 
in him, and led him to reply in the moftt cutting 
satires to the calumny and abuse which the othir 
artists of Naples now began to heap on him, through 
envy of his du|ierior talents. He procured far 
himself niahy enemies, by the bpigraifal and songi 
which his restless spirit poiir^A forth against thorn 
whom he Mt to be mentally hii inferiors. But hi 
fortunately acquired the good services and friend* 
■hip of Anciilo Falcone, ft pupil of Spagnuolo^ 
and himself ft distinguished painter; and might 
thus have attained a respectable position in his 
native city. But his ideas, feelings, and opinions 
were so uncompromising, that he would not consent 
to paint such subjects as happened to be in fashion at 
that tiriie at Naples, such as martyrdoms, tortures, 
massacres, he : he persisted in painting those sublime 
and natural Scenes which ^ere more congenial to hit 
temperahnebt. The cbnSequence was, that he wai 
still dependent on the dealers, though he obtained 
higher prices than biifbre. 

Finding that hift etertibnft were insufficient to pro- 
cure the means of living even respectably, with his 
mother and sisters, at Naples, he resolved to quit his 
native counti>y Altogether, and to seek employment 
elsewhere. Accordingly, in 1634, and consequently 
when he was About nineteen years of age, he left 
Naples, and went to Rome; travelling the greater part 
of the way oft foot, ^ith his wardrobe strapped to 
his back, and his portfolio before hini. Milton visited 
Rome at the same time fts Salvator Rosa, or as some 
•ay, two or three years later j the great poet was re- 
ceived with distinguished honours, whereas the poor 
painter had no friendly hand or heart to greet him. 

Rome was at that time the rendezvous for artists 
of totally opposite styles ; viz., thoise of Italy generally, 
and those of Flanders and Holland. The Italian 
painters usually chose subjects of an elevated cast, — 
either a representation of some of the exquisite scenes 
of nature, or groups embodying the most striking 
passages in the Bible. Whereas, the FieniisH artists 
were prone to represent coarse and vulgar scenes, 
such as occur in the lives of the humbler classes in 
almost every city : those who have seeh the " ale- 
house" scenes of Teniers, the "interiors" of Ostade, 
&c., will readily uiid'ek-statid this style. Painters of 
this latter school were Wholly repugnant to the taste 
and idead of Salvatdr; and a^ he was too obscure to 
mingle among the great Italian artist! of the times, 
he accustomed himself to waiider amidst the cla^^ical 
scenes with which Rome and its environs abound, 
sketching wherever he went, and selling his sketches 
in the evening to the brokers and dealers in the 
Piazza Navona. He has left a poem of about a 
hundred lines, i^ritten by himself at thi^ period, in 
which he discloses the bitter pangs and disappoint- 
ments, the miseries and the sicknesi, which he ex- 
perienced while residing at Rome. The marshes in 
the neighbourhood of the city are known to be the 
source of a malignant malaria, from ^i^hich Salvator 
suffered much during his long rambleS in their vicinity. 
He was attacked with fever; and being nearly penni- 
less, was received into an hospital at Rome, where his 
life was saved* As it was, however, intimated to him. 



that he could not recover his health but by retnniing 
to his native climate, he left Rome and wended his 
lonesome wdy to Naples, In 1635, more miserable ia 
condition, ahd tnore depressed in mind than when he 
left it 

He found, on his return, that his mother had gone 
for refuge to the house of ner brother, Paolo Grecco ; 
and that his sister and her husband were plunged in 
the lowest depths of poverty. He once i^ain roused 
his courage, and tried to provide the means of subsist- 
ence for himtelf and family. But the enmity of his 
old rivals rendered all his efforts unavailing; and 
he could scarcely sell enough of his productions 
to provide himself with the bare necessaries of life. 
Some of his biographers have itiveighed ftgainst the 
society and institutions of the tihies, tirhich could 
make such a man struggle unftVailingly agiitiSt ^oir^bty 
and distress; but unless We knew ftll the bollaieral 
events, we could not say how much his misfbirtunes 
were due to himself: it is certain that hid sii'castic 
and often bitter wit, together with his uncontrollable 
love of independence, and the strength df his ihiagin- 
ation, would frequently have led stlbh a than into 
trouble in any country and in any age. 

Just at the period whfen Salvator was sinking into 
despondency, an event occurred which threw A gleann. 
of sudlhine over his prospects. Francesco Brancac- 
cia, I Neapolitan noble who was made cardinal by 
Popie Urban YIIL, sent to Naples for one Girolamo 
Mercuri, to take the office of Maestro di Casa in the 
splendid establishment which the cardinal had at 
Rome. This Mercuri had been )l Mlow-student and 
ad Ardent didmirer of Salvator^ Ahd hi! how succeeded 
in fo^rlhading the indigent artist to accompany him 
to Roriie. Salvator, iflrrived in RoBie, was allowed an 
aparthieht in the cardinal'! palace, and Was invited 
to avail himself of fttl those ildVantage^ #hich the 
painting-schools of tH&t bity il(h)fded. Bdt his pecu- 
liar temperament agaih pflveht^d him frodi following 
in the wake of other med : he dllliked schools, patrohs, 
copyists, and all that interfV!%d With the unshackled 
exerfcise of his imagihalioB; Hfc refused to paint such 
lubj^ct! As Were th^h ib Vbfjdfe M Rome; bdt con- 
tinued ttt t)Aittt; whether 118 cduld find a sale for them 
ol- iioti his banditi, i-ocky icenei, and wild copies 
frdttt natdre. Thit eorittbisftenri of Rome did not 
knbW What to think df the hew artist; he despised 
th6 fhleft Which thfcjr had Blslsn accustomed to follow, 
and they cobld only flVS the nam6 of capricci 
(caprices) to hil pictdireS. 

The cardinal being mad'^ bjshop of Viterbo, Afer- 
curl and Silv^toi* Accompanfed him to that toWn, and 
thi! ap{5earS to hive been the period at which the 
artist was introduced to the cardinal. An order Was 
given to him t6 paint the bbrtico and loggid of the 
episcopal palace in fVeSco; tHl^ subject being left to 
himself. He selected An ithaginative subject, And 
pleased the cardinal so much AS to obtaid the hoiiour 
of painting a grand altar-piecb fbk- the Chiesa della 
Morte At Viteirbo. He selected aS his subject the 
" Incredulity of St. Thomas," and prodbced a picture 
which gained considerable praise; though not so much 
as in subsequent times. Circumstances which his 
biographers seem unable to explain, but which proba- 
bly arose from the restless tone of his mind, caused 
him tb leave the cardinal's protection after the lapse 
of about a year, ahd return to Naples. A certain 
degree of reputation had preceded his thiird relttrn to 
his ttative city, and he found hirtiSeif IHbkbd ttj5ott With 
mort reSpect than before; he therefore Irttmedfately 
began to take meAsiftres to procure for hidiStlf an 
Italian reputation, in the full sense of the term. 
There were generally t^f^.^b^bti^q^tel^LwtXjear 
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at Rome, at which the greatest works of the greatest 
painters were placed in juxtaposition. To one of 
these exhibitions Salvator sent a large picture of 
''Prometheus/' which at once caused him to be 
ranked among the finest painters of the age: — his 
diminutive appellation of " Salvatoriello'* instantly 
dropped: his picture was celebrated in prose and 
verse; and the Pantheon, under whose roof it was ex- 
hibited, became crowded with visitors. Salvator, yet 
in Naples, heard of the success of his picture, and at 
the entreaty of Mercuri, returned to Rome, where he 
hired a small house in the Via Babbuina, and gradu- 
ally drew around him a small circle of friends whose 
tastes were congenial to his own. 

His '' Prometheus** brought him more fame than 
profit ; he was still most worldly poor, when at the 
carnival of 1639 we find him entering on a new and 
strange career. One feature of the Roman carnivals 
of that period was a stage mounted on wheels, and 
occupied by actors and buffoons. The visitors at this 
carnival were attracted by the arrival of a stage, 
or moving platform, on which was a personage repre- 
senting a Neapolitan actor, who, in his recitations 
and speeches, exhibited such genuine wit, such bitter 
satire, and such exquisite humour, that all were 
charmed with him; particularly as, at intervab, he 
sang some Neapolitan ballads, accompanying himself 
cleverly on the lute. Every one burned with impa- 
tience to know who this extraordinary man was; 
when, on going off the Corso, he lifted his mask, and 
showed the features of Salvator Rosa. — This circum- 
stance had the effect of introducing Salvator to the 
conversazioni and assemblies of the nobles at Rome, 
where he exhibited the versatility of his talents as a 
poet, dramatic writer, composer, singer, musician, 
actor, and improvvisatore $ and gained that degree of 
distinction' for which^ as an artist, he had so long 
struggled. 

It appears, however, that Salvator felt such a mode 
of life to be unworthy of a great painter; and he 
therefore left the salons of the great to return to his 
painting room. The patrons whom he had gained by 
his versatile talents now befriended him, by purchas- 
ing all his landscape pieces at good prices; and his 
landscapes soon occupied a place beside those of 
Claude Lorraine and Gaspar Poussin, who were 
among his contemporaries at Rome. He now became 
a man of personal distinction at Ronie, dressing 
elegantly, and receiving company at his house, whom 
he attracted by the versatility of his talents. But he 
also succeeded in obtaining the more solid respect and 
friendship of Carlo Rossi, a Roman banker, who em- 
ployed him as an artist, and visited him as a friend 
Many other really worthy and distinguished men at 
Rome also sought his society ; and from one of them, 
the Conte Carpigna, he obtained an order to paint a 
large battle-piece, at his own discretion. 

He was now full of employment. Altar-pieces, 
colossal historical subjects, small landscapes, concetti, 
— all emanated from his pencil with extraordinary 
fertility; and his musical and poetical compositions 
appear to have equalled, in rapidity of execution, his 
pictures. He had now arrived at that period of his 
life for which he had long thirsted, — viz., when he 
could fix his own prices ; and the largeness of these 
prices showed the estimation in which he held his 
own talents. Even to his friend and patron. Carlo 
Rossi, he would not abate a ducat; but often, when the 
price was more than Rossi felt disposed to pay, Salva- 
tor would, a day or two afterwards, send him the pic- 
ture as a present. On another occasion, a Roman 
prince asked him the price of a certain picture; — 
''Two hundred scudi/' was the reply. The noble 



thought it too much ; and returned the next day to ask 
what was the " lowest price." . " Three hundred scudi," 
said Salvator. The nobleman was puzzled to know 
what this meant ; and called a third time, to ask 
seriously what was the price demanded. "Four 
hundred scudi," was the anwer: Salvator did not 
wtit for further parley, but angrily took up the picture 
and broke a hole through it, to indicate his indigna- 
titti at any attempt to "cheapen" his pictures. 
Tkis independence, vanity, rashness, — call it what 
we will, — was perpetually appearing in the character 
a«d actions of Salvator, and always kept him in a 
broil with the host of enemies, whom, throughout his 
^ole life, he contrived to make. 

The year 1647 arrived, and with it the celebrated 
iisurrection at Naples, headed by Masanieilo, of which 
4 sketch has been given in an early volume of our 
Tork*. No sooner did Salvator hear of an event which 
f> much accorded with his restless and independent 
tpne of mind, than he shut up his house at Rome, 
liade , adieu to the easel and the pencil, and went to 
Baples, where he immediately joined Masanieilo, as 
#ne of a company of young men called the Com- 
^agnia della Morte. Throughout the brief but mo- 
mentous struggle between Masanieilo and the Spanish 
Viceroy, Salvator fought as a volunteer soldier; but 
tie ardour of his hopes and plans was checked by 
the death of Masanieilo; and the consequent rein- 
4atement of the viceroy in authority. 

The present, as well as the former, article is illus* 
t^ated by a copy of Salvator's pictures, which embody 
certain well-known incidents in the life of Diogenes 
the Cynic. This philosopher flourished in the fourth 
century before the Christian era. He taught that a 
wise man, in order to be happy, must try to keep 
himself independent of fortune, of men, and of him- 
self: he must therefore despise riches, power, honour, 
arts and sciences, and all the pleasures of life. He tried 
to exhibit in his own person a model of Cynic virtue. 
He was satisfied with the coarsest food, was rigidly 
temperate, and displayed a wonderful neglect of per- 
sonal conveniences. By day he walked through the 
streets of Athens barefoot, without any coat, with a 
long beard, a stick in his hand, a wallet on his shoul- 
ders, and a little wooden drinking-bowl: but seeing a 
boy drink water in the hollow of his hand, Diogenes 
threw away his bowl as a superfluity. (See Frontis- 
piece to the present article.) At another time Diogenes 
was seen carrying a lantern through the streets of 
Athens in the daytime, and on being asked what he 
was looking for, replied, '* I am searching for an ho- 
nest man." - (See Frontispiece to our former article, 
p. 177). On being asked "What is the most dan- 
gerous animal ?** he said " Among wild animals, the 
slanderer ; among tame, the flatterer.** When he felt 
the approach of death (B.C. 324,) he sat down in the 
road leading to Olympia, and died calmly in the pr^ 
sence of a large number of people. 

* See Saturday MagoMiru, Vol. XII., pp. 41 and 65. 

Truk Philosophy. — ^True philosophy unfolds the design 
of final causes with a calm and humble wiitdom. It finds 
the Creator everywhere, and always acting in wisdom and 
power. It troces the highest benevolence of intention, 
where the first aspect showed no apparent purpose, or one 
that seemed to tend to misery; offering new inducements to 
learn the first and last lesson of religion, and the uliimate 
attainment of human wisdom— resignation to the will of 
God. 



Truth is the most compendious wisdom, and an ezeellent 
instrument for the speedy dispatch of business. It creates 
confidence in those we have to deal with, saves the labour 
of many inquiries, and brings things to issue in a few 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
XII. December. 

And a^ter liiin came next the chill December; 
Vet he, ill rough merry feasting which he made, 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember^ 
His Saviour':} birih so much his mind did gUd* 
Upon a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 
The same wherewith Dan Jove, in tender yean, 
They say was noortsht by the Idean mayd; 
And in his hand a broad deepe bowle he beares. 
Of which he freely drinks a health to all his peeres. 

SPKNSEn, 

Dark December has at length arrived; the eaitb 
has completed another of her annual Journeys^ and 
has brought us to the middle of printer, to the season 
of chilliness and cloudiness, of cheerless skies, dreary 
prospects, and miry roads. Severe frost does not 
usually set in till towards the close of the month; 
but a damp and chilling state of the atmosphei^ 
often prevails, which is more unpleasant than fros!. 
The days are now at the shortest, the iiilie that Hie 
sun remains above the horizon being, on th^ twenty^ 
^rst of the month, something less than eight hourt^ 
even in the southern parts of our island. 

Vegetable nature seems to have fallen into a state 
of torpor, and to have retired, like the hybernatinj^ 
animals, to some secret mansion, there to sleep away 
the cold and unpropitious season, till the warmth sf 
the ensuing spring shall arrive and awaken her t6 
her accustomed energy. But this is not reaHy the 
case : while apparently slumbering, she is . actuall;^ 
engaged in preparing and cortipouniling' all the 
beautiful verdure, and the pleasing forms of the 
tomii)^ season. The fair profusion that adorns the 
spring, the richer flowers and fruits of lummer, and 
the wide-spread bounties of autumn, are nothing 
more than the perfect results of what has been pre- 
pared and fabricated in silence and lecrety during 
these dull months. Had we the faculty to detect and 
to observe what is going on beneath the rugged and 
unsightly bark of the tree that now lifts its bare 
arms towarda the sky, we should be filled with wonder 
and admiration at the sight : there should we behold 
the manufactory going on of "materials for its leaf* 
and its bark; for the peUls and parts of its flowers ; 
the tubes and machinery that concoct the juices, 
modify the fluids, and furnish the substance of the 
fruit, with multitudes of other unknown operations 
and contrivances, too delicate and mysterious to be 
seen, or even comprehended, by the blindness, the 
defectibility of our nature — things of which we have 
no information, being beyond the range of any of the 
works or the employments of mankind." 

Unvaried is the scene around us at this season, 
and therefore few are the remarks we need offer on 
the appearance of our fields and plains. Were it 
not for the evergreens, occasionally seen in hedge- 
rows, and more frequently clustered around our 
dwellings, all would be naked and barren ; but these 
welcome trees and shrubs afford a pleasing contrast 
to the rest, and also screen us in some measure from 
the severity of the wintry blasts. The hoUy, (Ilex 
uquifolium) is one of the greatest ornaments of the 
season : there is a vigour and healthfulness about the 
tree, and a brightness in the contrast of its shining 
leaves and crimson berries, that make it deservedly a 
£arourite. This tree is not only pleasing to the eye, 
but very mcful; the provision it affords to poor 
hungry birds, during the severe weather, is of the 
utmost importance to them; the young shoots of the 
tree likewise are eaten by sheep and other animals. 
HoUy-bushes, though slow of growth and difficult to 
Kar, on account of the depredations committed on 



them during the Christmas season (when holly is 
so abundantly used to decorate our churches and 
dwellings), form a handsome and substantial fence. 
Mistletoe (vUcMt) is another plant now in perfection. 
This curious parasite derives its sustenance from 
other living trees, and i« often found growing on the 
stems and branches of oak-trees. The obscure man- 
ner of its growth and propagation, and the season of 
the year in which it flourishes, have caused this plant 
to be regarded with a great degree of superstitious 
veneration in times passed. In Druidical worship it 
was especially honoured, and was supposed to possess 
the virtue of healing many diseases. The sixth day 
of every month was set apart to search for it, and 
the joy of the people on discovering it was very great. 
This plant is supposed to be propagated by the 
mistletoe thrush {Turdui viscivorua) which feeds on the 
berries during winter. The glutinous nature of these 
berries causes them to adhere to the beak of the bird, 
and in his efforts to disengage them, "he strikes them 
against the parts of the tree on which he alights, and 
leaves the aceds sticking to the bark.*' This is the 
account usually given of the propagation of mistletoe : 
it has been found upon trial exceedingly difficult to 
place the seeds in such a manner as to prevent their 
bdng washed off by the rain, but if a slit or indenta- 
tion be made in the bark, the seeds will most likely 
germinate and produce plants in any situation we 
may desire, provided the tree itself be favourable to 
the growth of the plant. It is not uncommon to find 
the mistletoe growing on apple-trees : the largest plant 
of the kind ever seen by the writer of this article, 
was found a short time since amid the diverging 
branches of an apple-tree of ancient growth. 

Several species of moss, nourished by the moisture 
^hich is abundantly supplied to them during the 
early purt of the month, attract our attention by their 
fresh and beautiful appearance, and the numerous 
family of lichens also offers many attractions to the 
botanist. The microscopic examination of these 
inconspicuous plants, reveals a world of wonders to 
the admirer of natural productions, and displays 
beauties which are wholly unknown to the majority 
of persons. The white, or yellow, or gray patches, 
which can scarcely faU to be noticed on the trunks 
and branches of trees, on old palings, on the walls of 
ancientt edifices, on tomb-stones, and even on the 
paved way beneath our feet, if not too much frequented 
to allow of their growth — all these picturesque- look 
ing stains, (as we should be apt to consider them,) 
giving a venerable and time-worn aspect to the site 
they occupy, are nothing less than different species 
of Ae interesting family of plants called lichens, of 
which Sir J. E. Smith, in his English Botany, has 
given coloured figures of about three hundred and 
fifty British species. This family is of considerable 
importance, as furnishing us with dyes, chiefly of 
diffcrettt shades of purple and crimson ; while to the 
inhabitants of polar regions it is of much greater 
value, since the rein-deer has little other provender 
than a species of lichen, {L, rangiferinus,) called rein- 
deer moss, and since the Laplanders are almost wholly 
supplied by that useful animal with the means of 
existence. The nutritive properties of lichens are far 
greater, and their growth is far more considerable, 
iu those regions of frost and snow, than in our own 
country ; yet it is not improbable that a nourishing 
diet for invalids might at length be obtained from 
some of our native species, having similar properties, 
though not to the same extent, with the Lichen 
islandicus, or Iceland moss, which is imported for that 
purpose ; or with the species of lichen, or fucus, whidi 
in 1830 was made use of by the starving popuhition 
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of Ireland, and was called by them carrachan moss, 
and which has since become a favourite article of 
diet for the nse of invalids. 

When autumn and her fruits have passed away, (says 
Dmmmond,) and winter has succeeded 

To role the varied year, 

Sullen and sad, wiUi all his rising train ; 

y aponrsy and <doud0> and Btorma, 
the vegetable creation seems abandoned to desolation and 
death. Yet the pursuits of the botanist are not even then 
necessarily suspended, since many crypto^mio plants* 
especially the mosses, put on their best altire, and to the 
inquiring eye exhibit a structure more beautiful than is to be 
perceived in the noblest trees of the forest. At this season, 
too, the fuci and other sea-weeds furnish an abundant 
harvest ; and Nature, ever benignant, retains some of the 
jiiatives of the bright summer, and furnishes her admirers 
with a few sweet specimens to compensate in some degree 
the loss of the more numerous and gaudy progeny of the 
'sunuy days that are gone by. 

The flower*gardea is not utterly despoiled of its 
attractions even in this gloomy month. A f^w linger- 
iug marigolds and anemones^ some clusters of mi- 
gnonette, and if the frost has not been very severe^ 
a tolerable variety of chrysanthemums, are still to be 
^een; while the hardy aconite, and the hellebore, 
or Christmas rose, boldly put forth their blossoms. 
The China rose, scarcely appreciated amid the glow of 
bright forms in earlier months, is now an especial 
favourite^ and its. pale blossoms are much in request 
to give a delicate perfume to our apartments. The 
kitchen- garden exhibits long unbroken lines of fresh- 
looking green in the celery-beds which adorn it, and 
in the late-planted lettuces placed in the sheltered 
borders to stand tl^e winter. . .The hardy eqdives 
spread out their curiously-curled leaves, or are under- 
going the operation . of blanching, and the raqks of 
cauliflower, brocoli, kale, and cabbage, give an orderly 
appearance to the well -arranged garden. 

Soon after the winter aohtice, or shortest day 
(December 21st), frost and snow usually set iu> and 
while the cold becomes more piercing, the dryness of 
the ground^ and the occasional brightness and clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, enable us to brave the season 
out of doors, with more pleasurable feelings than 
those with which we encountered the mists and mire 
of the previous weather. To those who are in the 
possession of health and strength, a continuance of 
frosty weather has many charms; they can enter 
into the pleasures of exercise and diversion at this 
season, and feel wanpied and exhilarated by walking, 
riding, skating, &c. Let such persoi^s remember 
with compassion the case of. the aged poQr, and^ as 
far as they may be able, provide for the wants of 
those whose infirmities make them doubly susceptible 
of the cold, against which they are so scantily de- 
fended. The sufferings of the aged, and of the poor 
generilly'at this season, notwithstanding the efforts 
made to relieve them, must often distress the bene- 
volent and feeling heart, and prove some alloy to the 
satUfaction which the approach of winter would 
otherwise inspire. For that winter is anticipated and 
loved by those who have learned to find charms in 
every season of the year, we are well aware : hence 
the language of the Poet : — 

Tkough now no more tlie musing ear 

Deiighte to listen to the breeze. 
That iuigers o'er the greenwood shade, 

1 love thee, Winter ! well. 

Sweet are the harmonies of Spring, 
Sweet is the Summer's evening gale, 

And sweet the Autumnal winds tliat shake 
Tho many-coloured grove. 

And pleasant to the sobered soul 
The silence of the ^vintT7 scene^ 



^ When Nature shrouds herself entranced 
In deep tranquillity. 

Not undelightfiil now to roam 
The wild heath, sparkling on the sight; 

Not undelightful now to pace 
The forest's ample rounds. 

And see the spangled branches shine, 
And mark the mo&s, of many a hue. 

That varies the old ti*ee's brown bark. 
Or o'er the gtay stone spreads. 

And mark the clustered berries bright. 
Amid the holly's gay gi'een leaves ; 
The ivy round the leafless oak, 
I. That clasps its foliage close. 

/I So Vfartue, di£Sdent of strength, 

Clings to Religion's firmer aid, 
And^ by Religion's aid upheld, 

Endiues ccdamity. Sou the r, 

t 

We have now given our scattered observations on 
|ie Natural History of each month of the year ; and 
ii closing this interesting and instructive subject, we 
([annot but remark the rapid but stealthy progress of 
fme, which has carried us on from one scene to 
another, has presented to us, in succession, the buds, 
ind blossoms, and fruits of the year, — has scattered all 
jhese with the verdure and the f'oliage which sur- 

Jounded them, and has brought us again to the point 
rom which we set out, to the scene of desolation 
j^Culiar to winter. This annual course of things has 
t^ken place in the usual manner, and at the ordinary 
x)|te of time ; yet in attempting to mark their progress 
\fe have found them apparently fleeting away with 
4[>uble speed. May our attempt to lead the attention 
cjf our readers to the beautiful succession of natural 
phenomena going on around them succeed in exciting 
aispirit of observation and inquiry, especially amongst 
t^e young, and may they be led to view the hand of 
Qod in everything. 

One Spirit—His 
Who wore tho platted thorns with bleeding brows- 
Rules universal nature. Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, stroak, or stam. 
Of His unrivall'd pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts their hues. 
And bathos their eyes with nectar, and includes* 
In grains as conntless as the seanside sands, 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the eai*th. 
Happy who walks with Him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or" of scent in fruit or flower. 
Or wliat he views of beautiful or gi'and 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 

Cowpciu 



GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. V. 

Thb last siliceous gem we have to mention is the Ofai 
a stdne much softer -than the ordinary quartz, but not 
on that account to be excluded from the list of gems, 
since its beautiful changing appearance has caused it 
to be held in very high estimation, in ancient as well 
as modern times. 

We are told that a Roman senator, named Nonnius, 
preferred banishment to giving up a favourite opal, 
which was coveted by Mark Antony, This will give 
some idea of the value attached to these gems in for- 
mer days; indeed it appears that at all times an opal 
of unusual size and lustre is exceedingly valuable, and 
will fetch an enormous sum. A stone of this kind 
was purchased by the Russian general. Prince Potem- 
kin, for the sum of one thousand ducats, having been 
taken, as was affirmed, by Nadir Shah, from the head 
of a Gentoo idol, of which it formed one of the eyes. 
In the middle ages the opal was called orphanus, 
(the orphan,) ^m the circamstance of Albert the > 
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Great having so named a beantiful opal which de- 
corated the imperial crown. Leopold the Second, 
emperor of Germany, had in his possession a beauti- 
ful oriental stone, of one inch in diameter, and of im- 
mense value, which is generally described as an cpaL 
This gem is also held in high esteem by the Turks. 

The best opals are brought from Hungary and the 
Faroe Islands, and are distinguished by the epithets 
of Noble, Precious, and Oriental, According to Kltp- 
roth, this stone consists of nine-tenths pure silica, and 
the remaining tenth water. It is generally clear, lim- 
pid, and colourless, but exhibiting in a remarkalle 
degree the peculiar kind of lustre, which, for want of 
a better appellation, has received that of opalescent, 
but which might more properly be called iridescence, 
or a similarity to the rainbow. The effect consisU h 
the surface of the stone being apparently covered witii 
spots and figures, of various shapes, and of the moit 
brilliant colours. These change their forms, mingh 
with each other, and shift their places, according to 
the relative situations of the light, the stone, and the 
eye of the observer. In order to favour, as muck 
as possible, these beautiful appearances, the opal ii 
seldom cut with facets, like other stones, but in the 
form called cabochon, that is, with a smooth convey 
surface, without angles. It has been frequently proved 
that all the colours of the opal may entirely change 
or disappear when the stone is divided into pieces : it 
would appear, therefore, that the surface of the stons 
is peculiarly formed to produce the refraction of the 
sun's rays, which creates so beautiful an effect. 

The stone called semi-opal is not transparent, nor 
does it exhibit the vivid iridescence of the noble opaL 
It is consequently little esteemed, though we must 
except the variety called hydrophane, which is naturally 
white and opaque, but on being immersed in water, it 
absorbs a large quantity of that fluid, and becomes 
quite transparent, and sometimes even opalescent: 
on drying, however, it returns to its former state. 

Opals are generally discovered in detached pieces, 
in an envelope of different kinds of stone, from the 
size of a pin*s head to that of a walnut An immense 
number of small grains of opal are sometimes found 
dispersed through the substance of porphyry; in 
which case the beautiful appearance of the porphyry 
causes it to be used as an article of jewellery. The 
darker the colour of the stone, the more brilliant of 
course do the opals appear. A curious process is 
therefore adopted to blacken the porphyry, which con- 
sists of first soaking the stone in oil, and then sub- 
jecting it to the action of fire, by which the oil is car- 
bonized, and made to fill the pores of the stone with 
a fine kind of soot. The difficulty of obtaining this gem 
of sufficient size to display all its beauties, makes it 
very precious. A fine oriental opal has been estimated 
at double the price of a sapphire of the same size. 

The next stone, in respect of hardness, is the modern 
Ghrysolitb, thought to be the topaz of the ancients. 
It was called by Haiiy the Peridot, and still retains 
the name in France. That it is not much esteemed 
as a jewel, is apparent by the common saying of the 
French lapidaries — 

Who two peridots doth own, 
More than needful hath by one. 

Its colours are various shades of green and reddish- 
brown, but never of a brilliant description. It some- 
times approaches to olive-green, and is then called 
Olivine, but its usual colour is what is termed pistachio 
green. The great defect of this stone is its softness, 
which causes it to become dull, and to lose its polish 
in wear as an ornament. 

The substance called 2\<r^ttoi>e (as coming from Tur- 



key) is of small value, but is frequently nsed as an 
ornament, on account of its beautiful colour, which is 
a very pleasing opaque and delicate blue. Perhaps 
its opacity ought to prevent it from being considered 
as a gem, but this very imperfection has been the cause 
of the high estimation in which it is held in some 
countries. The term turquoise is applied to two widely 
different substances. The first is called bone turquoise, 
and actually consists of fossil remains, especially teeth, 
which, while imbedded in the earth, )iave absorbed a 
solution of copper, and thus acquired their beautiful 
hue. This colour may in some specimens be deepened 
by the application of heat; in others, by t))e same 
application, entirely removed. The turquoise is the 
only petrifaction which is submitted to the tool of the 
graver. The other kind is called mineral turquoise, 
or Calotte, and is found massive only at Nichabour, in 
Persia. The composition of this stone has been so 
differently stated, that it must be considered very un- 
certain. 

Lapis Laiuli is so named from the word asui, used by 
the Arabians to designate this substance. It is some- 
times reckoned among the gems, but is now very 
seldom seen as an ornament The specimens of tfaiia 
stone which are of a rich blue colour, inclining to 
purple, have been called Orienial, while the pale blue 
are less esteemed. Our lapis lazuli was the sapphire 
of the ancients, and was also called by them cyantt9, 
denoting "the colour of the sky.** Its greatest value 
at present arises from its supplying us with the beau- 
tif^ blue pigment called uliramarine, which, owing to 
the softness of the stone, is easily obtained by pul- 
verization. A method has lately been discovered by 
which this stone, or its powder, may be made arti- 
ficially. The process is cheap, but somewhat complex, 
and the substance seems to owe its colour to a pecu- 
liar compound of sulphur with soda. 

Lapis lazuli is met with in various countries. That 
of Asia and Africa, however, is far superior to such as 
is found in Germany and Bohemia; and which is too 
often passed off for the finer sort 

The Vesuvian, or idiocrase, is also known by the 
name of the brown volcanic hyacinth. It is prepared 
by the lapidaries of Naples, and sold as a Vesuvian gem, 
or such as is procured from the burning mountain. 
Ito value is trifling, and it is seldom used as an article 
of jewellery. Its colour is usually reddish-brown, 
but it is likewise found of an ohve, or blackish-green« 



Ths Dyaks ov Borneo. — ^That portion of their creed 
which obtains the greatest influence over their mode of life, 
arises from a supposition which they entertain that the 
owner of every human head which they can procure will 
serve them in the next world. The system of human sacri- 
fice is, upon this account, carried to so great an extent that 
it totally surpasses that which is practised by the Battas of 
Sumatra, or, I believe, by any people yet known. A man 
cannot marry until he has procured a human head ; and he 
who is in possession of several may be distinguished by his 
proud and lofty bearing ; for the greater number of beads 
which a man has obtained, the greater will be his rank in 
the next world; and this opinion naturally induces his asso- 
ciates to consider him entitled to superior consideration 
upon earth. A man of consequence cannot be buried until 
a human head has been procured by his friends ; and at 
the conclusion of peace between two tribes, the chief of each 
presents a prisoner to the other to be sacrificed on the spot. 
The loss of human life occasioned by these latter-named 
ceremonies falls far short of that which is produced by the 
necessity of obtaining a human head to grace the marriage 
rites, a necessity which tends so strongly to check the 
increase of population, that had the lawgiver who intro- 
duced it apprehended that the island would speedily become 
too thickly inhabited, he could not have hit upon a more 
efficacious mode of pieYention. — Eakiji*s Voyage to ths 
Eastern Seas r^^-w.r-vr^T^ 

Digitized by VnOOQlC 
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THE SYRIAN COAST. V. 

Thirty miles of mountainous country lie between 
Saide and Beyrout, the roots of Lebanon here running 
down to the sea. This rugged tract, for many miles 
inland, is mainly inhabited by the Druses^ a people 
whose origin and faith are alike involved in obscurity. 
They doubtless occupied their present station in the 
time of the Crusades, but as little community of feel- 
ing existed between the Franks and the inhabitants 
of Lebanon, so nothing seems to have been known of 
the varieties of name, origin, and religion, which are 
now seen to exist among them. When Syria was 
conquered by the Turks, (a.d. 1516,) the moun* 
taineers valiantly defended themselves, and at length 
took the station of tributaries, rather than of subjects. 
The Druses, though far from the most numerous, con- 
ducted themselves with such bravery and address, 
that the task of collecting and paying over the miri, 
or tribute, was committed to one of their chiefs, whose 
authority was extended not only over their Christian 
neighbours, the Maronites, but also to the various 
schismatic Mohammedan sects, the Mutualis, Yezidis, 
Ansaries, Ismaelies, &c., who occupy numerous moun- 
tain fastnesses along the line of Anti-Libanus. The 
power of the prince, however, is little more than nomi- 
nal among the Druses themselves, the sheiks of each 
Tillage (especially those of the same family as the 
emir,) being the real rulers 5 everything, indeed, has a 
feudal aspect. 

One of the princes of the Druses, named Fakr-el- 
Din, early in the seventeenth century, conceived the 
idea of rendering himself independent of the Porte, 
and for this purpose entered into some communica- 
tion with the Italian traders who repaired to the 
coast. TJiese, returning to Europe, spread the news 
of a people in Lebanon, called Druses, who abhorred 
the Mohammedans; whence it was hastily inferred 
that they must be Christians, and some writers went 
so far, as to propagate the notion that they were the 
descendants of the retainers of a Count de Dreux, 
who was conveniently imagined to have settled in 
Lebanon during the era of the Crusades. Some time 
after Fakr-el-Din visited Italy in person, and gave 
encouragement to a theory so likely to procure him 
succour against the Porte, who, having discovered his 
design, was now preparing to crush him. He remained 
in Italy for some years, his country being governed by 
his son in his absence, but upon his return, having 
disgusted his subjects by an affectation of European 
habits, he was gradually deserted by them, his son 
killed in battle, and himself betrayed and carried a 
prisoner to Constantinople, where he was strangled by 
order of the Sultan, (a.d. 1631.) 

The attention of the learned being thus turned to 
the Druses, it was soon discovered that their language 
was Arabic, without any admixture of a Western 
tongue, and that all that could be ascertained re- 
specting their customs and religion was utterly irre- 
concilable with the theory of their Christian origin. 
Although the matter can hardly be regarded as fully 
settled, (for the sources of the information are not 
beyond the suspicion of prejudice,) it seems probable 
that they were originally disciples of the Fatimite 
Caliph, Hakem^, who upon his death sought safety 
in Lebanon t, from time immemorial the refuge of 
fanatic sectaries proscribed in other quarters. With 
some of these, (possibly the descendants of the old 
Canaanites,) they seem to have formed an alliance, in- 

♦ Hakem reigned in Egypt at the be^nning of the cleyenth cen* 
torv. iie woa a madman, who proclaimed himself a divinityt de- 
stroyed alike churches and mosques, and was at length assassinated. 
The Drnsea, however, believe that he still exists. 

t They are said to have been conducted by one Mohammed ben 
Ismael, surnamed £1 Druzi -, whence the name»of the lect 



corporating their tenets with their own; and, if the ac- 
counts of travellers are to be credited, they still retain, 
and practise in secret, the idolatrous worship of a calf, 
have certain secret doctrines disclosed only to ini- 
tiated classes^, which are stated to inculcate the indif- 
ference of all human actions, and carry these out to an 
extent subversive of all the bonds of civil society. 
Dissimulation appears habitual to them, and when at 
a distance from home they assume the guise of de- 
voit Mohammedans ; and their chief emir has been 
knDwn occasionally to receive baptism, in order to 
co&ciliate the Maronites. The practice of blood- re- 
veage is strictly enforced among them, their fanatic 
v^our is also remarkable, and they are equally de- 
t^ted and feared by all their neighbours. 

However bad their moral character, the Druses are 
aiowed to be industrious and hospitable. Their 
c«untry is a safe refuge from the tyranny of the 
pichas of the plains, for they will endure any extre- 
mity, rather than give up a fugitive, whatever his 
country, or his religion. They are almost all pro- 
pHetors of land, which they cultivate most diligently j 
tkeir mountains are cut into terraces, water-courses 
tre constructed, mulberry and olive trees, abound and 
i| the winter they employ themselves in some rude 
Manufactures of gold thread, silk, and woollen, their 
clothing being almost universally produced at home. 
Ttiis is sufficiently characteristic. The men wear 
loose breeches, a waistcoat and a cloak, all of coarse 
woollen, black with white stripes, in which the chiefs 
htve threads of gold interwoven j they also wear a 
l«rge flat spreading turban, and are girded with a white 
or red fringed sash, and formerly never stirred abroad, 
unarmed. The women, who are described as good- 
looking, are dressed in a blue jacket and petticoat, go 
bare-footed, and have their hair divided into plaits, to 
which silver coins are often appended. When in full 
dress, they also wear a horn, made of tin or silver, 
and a foot at least in length, upon their foreheads, 
from which descends a white veil, which envelopes the 
whole body, and descends to the feet. 

The number of the Druses has been very variously 
estimated, but seems at all times to have been greatly 
overstated. The official returns of the Egyptian 
government give but about 170,000 as the whole 
population of the mountains, of whom the Druses 
form only one-fifth part ; yet such is their bravery and 
intelligence, that they have very long been the lead- 
ing class. All who in this quarter have aimed at 
distressing the Turkish government, whether rebel 
pachas or foreign foes, have looked for assistance 
from the Druses. They were only prevented by in- 
testine feuds, from assisting the Sheik Daher, who 
reckoned on their support; they were in communi- 
cation with the Russians when their fleet swept the 
Syrian coast in 1770; they were well disposed to joia 
the French in 1799, but were deterred by the event of ' 
the siege of Acre. 

The principal town of the Druses is Deir-el-Kamr, 
situated on the side of a mountain, about five-and- 
twenty miles to the south-east of Beyrout Its popu- 
lation is estimated at 6000 or 6000, the majority of 

t They are stated to be divided into three claises, the Djahelin, 
(lgn<yrant, the common people.) and two claaaea of the mitiated, 
tenned Akkal9,(J7Ue/iv«nr.) Theae last form a kmd of pnestly 
order, and are also the milita-^y leaders. 

i In 1760, an aga of the Janiwanes took refuge among them, on 
account of some quarrel with the pacha of Damascus. He waj 
demanded by the pacha from the chief emir, who m turn demanded 
him of thesheik in whose house he resided. The latter posmvely 
refused to give him up, upon which the emir gave him notice that ha 
would cut down fifty of his olive-trees, fa roam article of wealth m 
this reeion.) daily, until he complied, and immediately began to carry 
hMeat int?iffect. The treSi were.felled. for, twenty successive 
days, when the other sheiks took part wiA their neighbour, and a cm! 
war would have ensued, but that the Turk, unknowa to hn bort; 
generoiuly sought aa asylum elsewherSf^iym^t^^ ^y ,,^_p v^ ^^^ -t i.^ 
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them being Christians. Upon the opposite hill is 
Beteddin, the palace of the emir, a modern building in 
the Saracenic style of architecture^ it stands upon a 
platform of rock, steep and precipitous oa three ^iles, 
and is described by a recent traveller as a noble 
structure. 

The whole mSnage strongly reminded one of the Md 
feudal times: the warders lazily stretched at the gat« — 
horses saddled and picketed in the outer court, to be ready 
at a moment's call — retainers lounging about in all dirsc- 
tions, ihe household consisting of two hundred persona- 
hounds basking in the sun — falconers, with hawks u))oh thiir 
arms — all these objects concurred to form a highly inte- 
resting and animated scene. 

Some of the public' apartments were shown to us: tie 
council-chamber, or grand reception-room, was handsomft, 
of square form, having the centre crowned by a dome, whidi 
rested upon four pointed arches, supported by li^ht anJ 
elegant pillars. The walls, i\jund which ran a cnshionei 
divan, were covered with arabesque painting, huVint? sraaft 
landscapes in some of the compartments tolerably wel 
executed: the tlo^r was of marble. 

One of the mountains that surround Saide hat 
numerous caverns, of large dimensions, scooped out 
in its face, which still exhibit some remains of ancient 
carvings in bas-relief, and some paintings, and bearing 
a general resemblance to the Tombs of the Kings at 
Alexandria, have been named the Sepulchres of th« 
Kings of Syria, with what truth it seems impossibli 
to determine. f 

Proceeding northward towards Beyrout, a deep 
and rapid stream, called Nahr-eUAweli, it crossed br 
a large stone bridge. The coast next recedes to forri 
a bay, about four miles across, at the bottom of whici 
is a small village, called Jee, believed to occupy the 
site of Porphyrion, once a place of some cohsequence^ 
but of which only a few broken pillars and some 
shapeless ruins remain. Beyond the bay occurs the 
river Damour, the ancient Tamyras, on the furthcfr 
side of Which the hills commence ^hich terminate in 
the promontory of Beyrout. Numerous ruins are 
scattered over the adjacent country. 

Beyrout stands upon a gentle rising ground, washed 
on three sides by the sea*, but opening on the fourth 
on to a rich plain, planted with olive, mulberry, fig, 
orange, and other trees. It is a place of jconsider- 
able trade, exporting silk, cotton, and com, and re- 
ceiving rice and tobacco, although its harbour (formed 
by a' mole composed of granite columns,) can only 
admit boats. Its population* is estimated at about 
12,000, the majority of whom are Christians, 

At Beyrout (says Dr. Bowring) the American mis- 
sionaries have schools of some reputation. One large one, 
attached to the premises of the mission, is stated to be more 
deserving of the name of college than any other institution 
in Syria; for, in addition to studying Arabic grammati- 
cally, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, and chemistry, 
&c., with the aid of apparatus, are included. I b:id an 
opportunity of seeing many of the Syrian youths who are 
educated in the American missionary schools, and found 
them more advanced than any other boys of their age in 
Syria. They are all taught English. 

Beyrout is the ancient Berytus, a Phoenician city, 
whose name is said to be derived from a temple of 
the idol Baal-Berith, which it once contained. After 
suffering severely both from the Assyrians and the 
Macedonians, it was destroyed in the civil wars whicli 
led to the occupation of Syria by the Romans; being 
rebuilt by that people, it was raised to the dignity of 
a colony by Augustus, and received from him the 
appellation of Colonia Felix Julia, in honour of his 
daughter, and also in allusion to its pleasant situation. 
It was next bestowed upon Herod, who built an am- 

* The sea to inenorth bears the name of St. Gjeorge's Bay, from a 
tradition current with all classes, that on its shore took place the 
Qombat between the patron saint of England aad the dragon. I 



phitheatre, some remains of which still exist. Here 
it was that he held an assembly of his chief men, in 
which two of. his sons were condemned to death on 
the charge of conspiring against their father s life. 
When a^gain in the hands of the Romans, a celebrated 
school of jurisprudence was established at Berytus, 
(perhaps by the Emperor Alexander Severns, a native 
of Phcenicia,) which subsisted until the city was 
destroyed by an earthquake (a.d. 551). In less than 
eighty years after Syria was overrun by the Moham- 
medans, and in their hands Berytus remained until 
captured by the Crusaders, under Baldwin the First, 
in 1110, who retoined it till 1187. It then surren- 
dered to Saladin, biit was by him ceded to the Franks 
in 1 192, and possessed by them until thieiir final ex- 
pulsion from the Holy Land. It then fell into decay. 
During the war against Sheik Daher, Beyrout was 
seized by Djezzar (afterwards .pacha of Acre,). having 
been before twice bombarded by the. Russian fleet, 
who upon one occasion landed and burned 300 houses. 
The ancient defences beijig thus destroyed, Djezzar 
erected new walls, in the. construction: :of which he 
levelled several ancient edifices for the sake of their 
materials; so that now few remains of antiquity are 
to be seen, except the foundations of the ancient walis, 
which extend far beyond the present ones, and run a 
considerable distance into the sea. Beyrout fell iuto 
thc^ands of the pasha of ¥^gypt in 1832; and, as be 
had a large force assembled ther^* it became the 
scene of the first warlike operations of the Allies in 
the present war. It was 'cannonaded by the shipping 
on the Uth and 12th of September last, while the 
troops effected a landing a^ Djournie^ a abort di8ta.nce 
to the northward, and being t)n the 10th of October 
abandoned by the Egyptian forces, who on that day 
received a severe defeat, was immediately occupied by 
the Allies. 




IIRAD-DRESS OP DRUSE FEMALES. 



Man loses himself in vain projecte. His long remombrancei 
and his keen foresight create for him suffering in the past 
and future. His imagination brings forth errors: his 
liberty, crimes : but the abuse of his faculties does not dis- 
prove their excellence. Let him consecrate to direciinff 
them aright that time which he has hitherto lost in mourn- 
ing over his aberrations, and he will have reason to be 
grateful to the Creator, for having given, him the most 
exalted rank among sublunary beings. 



JLONDON: 
JOHN WILLIAM PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE NOTKjE OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, III. 




THK eKAKKAB, AMD MATH£lfATlCAL 8CHOOLI. 



Although Christ's Hospital maybe deemed in some 
respects a representative of the old Gray Friars* con- 
vent, yet the successive rebuildings and alterations 
have removed the hospital somewhat away from the 
precise spot where the convent stood. This spot is 
now occupied by houses, the rental of which forms 
part of the income of the establishment, while the 
hospital itself occupies a plot of ground held by a 
lease from the corporation for several centuries, at a 
merely nominal rent : this favourable lease appears to 
have been granted about two centuries ago, on con- 
dition of certain property beiag made over by the 
hospital to the corporation. 

Formerly all ingress to the hospital was by exceed- 
ingly o )£cure and mean passages; but the principal 
entrance is now through handsome iron gates from 
Little Britain, at the north-east comer of the building. 
On entering at this gateway, we see the main area or 
quadrangle of the building, called the Ditch, from an 
old ditch, which is now twelve feet below the surface. 
At the left of the entrance stands the house of the 
treasurer, an old building, which has been gradually 
enlarged and improved; and near it are the houses 
of the head-master and^ the matron. The counting- 
house, nearly adjoining the treasurer's house, is a 
Vol. XVIL 



commodious building, containing clerks* offices; a 
court-room, where the general business of the com- 
mittee of management is conducted, and other build- 
ings. The court-room is adorned with portraits of 
the principal benefactors to the hospital ; including 
one of Edward the Sixth, by Holbein, and one of 
Charles the Second, by Sir Peter Lely. 

The cloisters form the most ancient part of the 
building, and, being consecrated, are used as a burial- 
place for officers of the establishment: they open by 
Gothic arches into a paved quadrangle, called the 
garden. The western side of these cloisters was for- 
merly surrounded by the old hall j but they were 
removed on the erection of the new hall, and wards 
for the boys built on their site. Near this spot is a 
shop, kept by one of the beadles: this may seem 
curious to the reader ; but, as the boys are strictly 
forbidden to pass the gates, without special permis- 
sion, the beadles are permitted, under strict regula- 
tions, to sell those little matters'which school-boys — 
whether " Blues" or others— are wont to desire for 
their games and play-ground pleasures: the profits 
of this shop are divided among the beadles generally. 
Westward of the cloisters was formerly a large 
range of dilapidated buildings appropriated to various 
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purposes, but since pulled down, in order to make 
room for the new hall, and for the spacious ^ay- 
ground between the hall and Newgate-street. These 
buildings were the old mathematical and grammar 
schools, a reading school, the old conventual refecterjr, 
a wash-house, a sick ward, an apothecaries* house, 
and other offices and apartments for domestics. These 
were one by one pulled down, according as the funds 
of the institution enabled the governors to rebmld or 
improve the various apartments j and the new IbU 
was built partly on the site of the old city-wall, and 
partly on the foundations of the old refectory. Tlis 
hall, which is by far the most elegant building be- 
longing to the hospital, is a Gothic structure, of whi^h 
the principal front is of Portland stone, and the bad^ 
and ends of brick. The fabric is supported by but- 
tresses, has an embattled and pinnacled summit, and 
an octagonal tower at each extremity, with a range sf 
nine splendid windows in the principal front. The 
lower story contains the governor s room, the ward- 
robe, the buttery, and other offices) and the base- 
ment is principally occupied by a noble kitchen. The 
upper story is entirely occupied by the hall, which 
is one of the noblest rooms in England, being 18f 
feet long, 51^^ wide, and 46 high. The principd 
entrance to the hall is by a stone staircase at the ea« 
end, and there are three others leading from different 
offices. The room is lined with oak wainscotting to 
the height of ten feet, on the north and south sidesj 
and over this wainscotting, on the north side, aie 
carved busts of King Edward, the names and arms sf 
the principal benefactors, &c.j while the panelling 
on the south side is surmounted by the fine range of 
windows. A raised platform, together with galleries, 
is erected at the west end, which contains also an 
organ, the great picture of Holbein, and two stained 
glass windows. Tables and benches are ranged along 
the hall, from end to end, with a pulpit on one side, 
and the steward's table on the other. A clock is placed 
behind the steward's chair, and suspended from the 
ceiling are twelve brass chandeliers. In the centre of 
the northern side is an enormous picture, painted by 
Verrio, representing the presentation at court of some 
of the Christ's Hospital children. 

Immediately behind the great hall is the new inft- 
mary, built in 1822, and fitted up with every accom- 
moaation for the reception of the boys when sick : a 
house appropriated to the medical attendant is at- 
tached to the northern end of the building. At the 
eastern end of the hall is a communication to the 
writing school, an old building of a more substantial 
character than most other parts of the hospital; and 
near this are several residences for the inferior officers 
of the establishment. The grammar and mathemati- 
cal schools, which, so far as the education of the boys 
is concerned, are the most important parts of the 
building, are situated at the northern side 'of the hos- 
pital. They are constructed of a yellowish brick, in 
the Tudor style of architecture : the grammar schools 
occupying the western, and the mathematical the 
eastern division, the entrances to which are from a 
covered cloister running along the front of the edifice. 
In a niche at the one end is a statue of Edward the 
Sixth ; and in another, at the opposite end, is a statue 
of Charles the Second — the respective founders of the 
two schools. The school-rooms occupy the lower 
story, and above them are the drawing school, three 
wards, or dormitories, for the boys, and a room called 
the boys* library. 

A juvenile school is kept up at Hertford, to re- 
ceive, and partially educate, the youngest boys ; and 
to maintain and educate all the girls received into the 
establishment, since none of the latter are maintained 



in London. The buildings at Hertford are somewhat 
similar in object and arrangement to those in Newgate- 
street, but smaller in size. 

It will readily be conceived that an establishment so 
extensive as that of Christ's Hospital must necessarily 
require a well-arranged system of internal economy, 
and a large number of officers and servants. We will 
therefore briefly detail the principal subdivisions. 

The President is always an dderman of the city 
of London, who generally holds the office daring 
life : the office is rather honorary than one to which 
specific duties are attached; being principally to 
preside at the Courts of Management The TYeasurer 
is the most important officer. Not only does he 
manage all the funds of the charity, both in income 
and expenditure; but he is chairman of all com- 
mittees, convener oT special courts, and has a 
^neral supervision over the whole affairs of the 
charity. He sees that the orders and regulations are 
obeyed by the officers, who are accountable to him ; 
makes periodical inquiries into the state of the lands 
and houses belonging to the hospital, and also into 
the state of the wardrobe and effects of the house. 
For all these duties he receives no fixed salary ; but is 
accommodated with a handsome house within the pre- 
cincts of the hospital. The Committee is a body of 
fifty governors, who fill up vacancies in their number 
by election from the whole body of governors. They 
sit once a month, to superintend the admission of 
children, and to conduct the general business of the 
house : they occasionally visit the hall, the bed-rooms, 
the infirmary, and the school-rooms. 

The Chief' clerk IB sikind of secretary, whose office is 
to attend the meetings of the committee, to open all 
letters addressed to the governors generally, to manage 
the correspondence of the hospital, to draw up 
leases and agreements with tenants, and keep a great 
number of account- books. The Receiver is an officer 
acting in concert with, but subordinate to, the trea- 
surer; through his bands pass the various sums of 
money to and from the treasurer, and in order that 
he may be able to make the requisite payments, one 
thousand pounds are left In his hands, for which he 
is periodically accountable to the trsasurer. The 
Wardrobe-keeper has the charge of the wearing-apparel 
belonging to the children, and is expected to be pre- 
pared for examinatory visits at any time. 

The Steward has the general custody of the children 
at all hours when they are not engaged at their stu* 
dies : he attends them at all their meals : sees that 
they are punctual in all their allotted duties : receives 
all the provisions from the tradesmen, and sees that 
the bills agree with the articles sent in : superintends 
the division of the provisions among the boys, and 
sees that each one receives his proper share; and per- 
forms other duties connected with the domestic ma- 
nagement of the hospital. He is assisted in some of 
his duties by three of the senior boys, under the name 
of Buttery-boys. There is a singular office filled by one 
boy, called a Chaffboy: when any Uttle trinket belong- 
ing to one of the boys is lost, it is called chaff, and is 
exhibited by the chaff-boy, on the steward's table, at 
every meal-time, for inspection ; and if, after a cer- 
tain period, the owner does not claim it, it becomes 
the property of the finder : if money has been in a 
similar way found, the owner is to share it equally 
with the finder. In the care of the boys during play- 
hours, the steward is assisted by beadles, each of whom 
has a certain beat : they act on a sort of preventive 
poUce system, by which rude behaviour and acci- 
dents are prevented. As it is a fixed rule that no 
boy shall go beyond the precincts of the hospital, 
without express leavcj a wat^h is kept at the gates, to 
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see that this role is not infringed upon. The Matron 
has an office subsidiary in some respects to that Oi 
the steward : she has the nurses under her control, 
and superintends everything relating to the personal 
cleanliness and comfort of the boys. She is present 
in the kitchen at stated times, to see that the food, 
as well as its mode of preparation^ is unexceptionable. 
She attends in the Hall, at dinner and supper, and, 
together with the steward, accompanies the boys to 
Christ-church twice every Sunday. She visits the 
wards at stated periods^ and superintends all the ar- 
rangements of beds and bedding. The linen for the 
establishment is mostly made by the Blue-coat girls 
at Hertford, and is cut out by, or under the superin- 
tendence of« the matron. The nwnu, who are all 
freemen*s widows, are fourteen in number, and have 
the personal management of the boys. Each ward, 
to which one nurse is attached, contains beds and 
accommodation for about fifty boys. 

The Infirmary is under the care of a Phj^sidau, a 
Surgeon, an Apothecary, and a Nurse, whose best ser- 
vices are directed to any case of fickness occurring 
in the school. The apothecary resides within the 
hospital. 

The Surveyor (who has a house within the precincts) 
has the general superintendence of all the lands, 
houses, and buildings, belonging to the Hospital, 
whether devoted to the purposes of the establishment, 
or let to others, and has to draw plans for all the 
new buildings erected in the hospital, and to superin- 
tend the erection. There are also a Land^eurveifor and 
a Solicitor employed in offices which their titles suffi- 
ciently indicate. 

Lastly, but not leasts we may enumerate the officers 
employed directly in the instruction of the boys in 
the various schools,— four classical masters, two ma» 
thematical masters, drawing- master, writing-master, 
two assistant writing-masters, two ushers, aad a music- 
master. 

Thus it will be seen that the general ■nperinten- 
dence of such a large establishment requires a well- 
ordered system to be observed in everything, there 
being no fewer than fifty persons engaged in a daily 
routine of business connected with the maintenance 
and education of the boys. Our concluding article 
will be devoted to the boys themselves; to a sketch 
of the system of education pursued in the school, and 
to various matters illustrative of the life of a " Blue." 



APPLICATION OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE 
TO PORTRAITS. 

Therb has seldom been a scientific discovery which 
attracted such immediate and universal attention, or 
which so many persons aimed simultaneously at impro- 
ving, as that of the Daguerreotype, or its twin process, 
photogenic drawing. It was truly remarked by M. 
Arago, when he first publicly explained the principle 
of the Daguerreotype, that the extent to which that 
method might ultimately be carried, could scarcely 
even be guessed at, as it opened a new field for the 
production of those works of art, which the draughts- 
man has hitherto produced. Were it passible to 
enumerate all the individuals who are at present 
engaged in forwarding this discovery in England, 
France, and other countries, the reader would see 
a strong warranty for expecting a succession of 
important results from their united labours. We 
have, in former papers, described the process em- 
ployed by Mr. Talbot for photogenic drawing, and 
by M. Daguerre for the Daguerreotype ; and we 
shall continue to present to our readers, from time 



to time, such new additions as the labours of scien- 
tific men may have produced. 

On the present occasion we shall describe a mode 
of producing portraits of individuals, by means of the 
Diguerreotype, as developed by Professor Draper of 
New York, The professor states, that very soon 
after Daguerre's process was known in America, he 
jq^de attempts to apply it to the execution of portraits 
fiom life 3 and in the course of the experiments into 
w^ich he was led, he produced several results which 
afe worthy of note, as differing somewhat from those 
obtained by Daguerre. We will briefly mention a 
f(fw of these points of difference. 
■ The reader will remember, from the description 

J'ven in the Saturday Magazine, vol. xvi., p. 79, that 
e Daguerreotype process consists of five stages j viz., 
1st, a thorough cleansing of the silver surface of the 
f>pper-plate, by means of pumice-stone, olive-oil, 
^otton, and dilute nitric acid -, 2nd, an exposure of 
lie silver to the vapour of iodine, by which the 
surface acquires a fine yellow gold colour; 3rd, the 
adjustment of the plate in a camera obscura, so as to 
receive light only from the illuminated object which is 
(o be represented; 4th, the exposure of the plate, at a 
lertain angle, to the vapour of mercury, by which the 
photogenic figure on the plate is developed and 
^ndered visible; and 5th, the washing of the plate 
^ternately in a solution of common salt and in dis- 
tilled water, to remove the sensitive coating which 
Ibe vapour of iodine has produced, and thereby to fix 
t|ie drawing. 

, Now, there is not one of these stages but what has 
i^ceived subsequent improvements from the labours 
^ the many scientific men who have directed atten- 
t^n thereto; but the part which seems at present to 
i^st theory most, is the effect of the mercury. Pro- 
fessor Draper asks, "Why does the vapour of 
ODiercury condense in a white form on those portions 
of the film of iodide which have been exposed to the 
iniuence of light?** Without attempting any solu- 
tion of this question, he considers that the cause, 
whatever it be, may be similar to that which pro- 
duces the following phenomenon: — If a piece of very 
clear and cold glass, or a cold polished metallic refiector, 
has a small object laid upon it, and the surface be 
breathed over, and the object then removed, a spec- 
tral image of the object will be seen by breathing 
again on the surface, even for several days after the 
first triaL And also the following; — If a piece of 
Boapstone be made use of as a pencil to write on glass, 
though the letters that may have been formed are in- 
visible, and though the surface of the glass may be 
subsequently well cleaned ; yet the letters will come 
into view as soon as the glass as breathed on. Pro- 
fessor Draper even states, — as a parallel instance to 
those just given,— that if we take a Daguerreotype 
drawing, clean off the mercury, polish the plate 
thoroughly with rotten-stone, wash it with nitric acid, 
and bring it to a briUiant surface, yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these processes, the original picture wiU re- 
appear on exposure to the vapour of mercury. He also 
states, that the fancied necessity for an angle of 45'' 
in the position of the plate in the mercury-box, is 
not well-founded; for "plates mercuriahze equally 
well in a horizontal, as in any other position; perhaps 
a slight inclination may be of advantage, in allowing 
the vapour to flow with uniformity over the iodized 
process; but the chief use of an angle of 45° is to 
allow the operator to inspect the process through the 

glass.*' 

The professor recommends, that, in polishing the 
plate previous to the iodising^ whiting be used in 
addition to rottea«itoae, aa tending to produce a 
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more perfect Icwtre.' He also remarks, that, in ex- 
posing the polished plate to the iodine, he finds no 
necessity for the gauze screen; but holds the plate, 
by means of a temporary handle, about two inches 
above the surface of some coarse flakes of iodine, 
placed in a box two inches deep: the iodizing is thus 
completed in from one to three minutes. Dagueu-e 
had suggested that the iodized plate should be in- 
serted in the camera immediately^ as the iodide ehe 
loses its photogenic property ; but Draper has founi^ 
that the plate may not only be kept (in the dark) 
twenty-four hours before it is placed in the camei^, 
but that iU sensitiveness is often increased thereby. 

M. Daguerre and Sir John Herschel have expressed 
opinions that the object-glass of the camera should be 
perfectly achromatic, i.e., a^ble of focalizing liglt 
without producing coloured fringes, in order to pro- 
duce the photogenic effect ; but the American professor 
deems this achromaticity unnecessary, because thp 
different colours which compose the spectrum take 
different spaces of time to produce their effect on the 
iodide of silver, and the plate may be removed before 
the slowly-acting rays have time to act upon the 
drawing. Many of his drawings were produced witH 
a common spectacle-lens, of fourteen inches* focus^ 
arranged at the end of a cigar- box as a camera : witl 
this humble camera, he produced highly-finished 
plates, measuring four inches by three. 

The last improvement suggested by Professor 
Draper which we shall describe, before entering upoa 
bis method of producing portraits, is that in the pro- 
cess offixinff, or removing the sensitive coating after the 
mercurializing. Daguerre used a solution of common 
9alt, and other solutions have been still employed; 
but the process now recommended is exceedingly 
elegant '.-"-The plate, after being dipped in cold 
water, is placed in a solution of common salt, of 
moderate strength ; and while in this situation, it is 
touched on one comer with a piece of bright and 
clean zinc. The effect produced is remarkable; for 
the yellow coat of iodide disappears almost immedi- 
ately ; the zinc, the salt-water, and the silver, form a 
galvanic circuit, by which the zinc is oxidized, and 
the silver begins to evolve hydrogen gas ; whilst this 
is in a nascent state, it decomposes the film of iodide 
of silver, giving rise to the production of hydriodic 
acid, which is very soluble in water, and hence 
easily removed. 

In taking portraits with the Daguerreotjrpe, the 
chief difficulty has been, to illuminate the face of the 
person sufficiently for the conducting of the process, 
without exposing him to a light which the eyes can- 
not conveniently bear; for if the latter be the case, 
the eyes are nearly closed, and the eyebrows drawn 
over them, so as almost to exclude the eyes from the 
drawing produced. When the sitter is able to bear 
the light of the sun for a short time, a portrait may 
be produced in a time varying from twenty to ninety 
seconds ; by placing the sitter before the sun, in the 
same vertical plane as the sun in the camera, and 
using a double-convex non-achromatic lens of four 
inches* diameter, and fourteen inches' focus. If the 
sun be at a considerable elevation, the shadow of the 
eyebrows will descend over the eyes, and l>e thrown 
into too great an obscurity. To avoid this the follow- 
ing plan is recommended : arrange the camera and the 
sitter so that the line joining the former and the head 
of the latter may make an angle of about ten degrees 
with the incident ray, as falling on the sitter; 
and this may be effected by the use of one or two 
reflecting mirrors, so arranged as to deflect the sun's 
rays into a direction nearly horizontal. 

But the more horizontal the solar rays reach the 



eye, the more painful are they, from the impossibility 
of shielding the eye by the brow. It is therefor^ 
utscessary to diminish the intensity of the light by 
interposing some semi-opaque substance between the 
sun and the eye. Draper has used for this purpose 
blue glass, and also ammoniaco-sulphate of copper, 
contained in a large trough of plate-glass, the trough! 
and consequently the contained solution, being about 
an inch thick, and the fluid being diluted to such a 
degree that the solar light, as transmitted through it, 
could just be borne by the eye. When a blue or 
green medium is employed in this manner, the plate 
requires to be reteined in the camera a longer time 
than under ordinary circumstances. 

Jt may naturally be asked, how far this *' portrait- 
painting** can be carried on under the more agreeable 
light which we denominate " daylight." On this point 
Mr. Draper informs us, that on a clear day, and with 
a very sensitive plate, a portrait can be obtained in 
the course of five or seven minutes in diffused day- 
light; but that the advantage which might be supposed 
to accrue from the features being more composed, 
and of a more natural aspect, are more than counter- 
balanced by the difficulty of retaining them so long 
in one constant mode of expression. An artist in 
the common course of his operations can delineate 
the features of a sitter, although those features may 
undergo occasional changes of expression : but Nature, 
by means of Daguerreotype, is such a rapid portrait- 
painter, that every shade of expression is depicted on 
the plate, almost in the same instant that the features 
assume that expression: if the expression varies, 
therefore, the photographic picture would present 
a confused mingling of features. Mr. Draper recom- 
mends, therefore, that the sitter be placed in the same 
vertical plane as the camera and the sun, with his 
face towards the sun ; that the solar rays be brought 
into a direction nearly horizontal, by the aid of one 
or two reflecting mirrors; that a blue-coloured me- 
dium be interposed between the sun and the aye of 
the sitter, in order to prevent the eye from being dis- 
tressed by the light; that the back-ground should be 
at some distance behind the sitter, to prevent his 
shadow from being copied as part of his body ; and 
that the aperture of the camera should be about 
three and a half or four inches. 

In order to keep the head of the sitter in one unl- 
form position, the chair on which he is seated is pro- 
vided with a staff at the back, terminating upwards 
in an iron ring, which serves to support the head : the 
back or side of the head (according as a front view or 
a profile is to be taken) is rested simply against or 
partially within the ring, by which it is easily kept 
steady. This chair should be placed four or five feet 
from the wall, in order to prevent the shadow of the 
body from interfering with the picture. To show the 
remarkable delicacy and minuteness of photogra- 
phic workmanship, it is stated that if the hands are 
allowed to rest upon the chest, the slight motion 
which respiration gives them will produce thick and 
clumsy hands in the picture; whereas if the hands be 
held steady, the very veins are depicted with minute 
accuracy. 

With regard to dress, it is found necessary to avoid 
all strong contrasts in colours, since the brighter 
tints act more speedily on the plate than the more 
sombre. If the sitter had a black coat and waistcoat, 
with the shirt showing within the waistcoat, — a com- 
mon attire in the present day, — the white shirt would 
be represented in a shorter time than the coloured 
portions of the object, and would acquire a blue or 
even a black tint before the other parts of the picture 
are finished : the white would, in fact, be " over-done'* 
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by the time the coloured portions were depicted. It 
is therefore advised, that the dress of the sitter, as 
well as the back-ground behind him, should be as 
free as possible from strong contrasts in colour. 

The camera, as employed for the production of 
these portraits, necessarily gives reversed pictures, the 
right and left sides changing places. To obviate this 
defect, an American mechanician devised the employ- 
ment of an elliptical concave mirror, instead of a con- 
vex lens : this has the effect of presenting the object 
in the picture in the same position as in nature : but 
it has the unavoidable defect of producing only very 
small pictures, confused, too, at their edges. 

In conclusion, we will give Professor Drapers 
remarks on the deg^e of success which has generally 
attended these very curious experiments : — 

Miniatures, procured in the manner here laid down, are in 
most cases striking likenesses, though not in all. They 
give, of course, all the individual peculiarities, a mole, a 
freckle, a wart. Owing to the circumstance that yellow and 
yellowish browns are long before they impress the substance 
of the Daguerreotype, persons whose faces are freckled all 
over ^ive rise to the most ludicrous result, a white mottled 
with just as many black dots as the sitter had yellow ones. 
The eye appears beautifully, the iris with sharpness, and 
the white dot of light upon it with such strength and so 
much of reality and life, as to surprise those who have 
never before seen it. Many are persuaded that the pencil 
of the painter has been secretly employed to give the finish- 
ing touch. 

ON GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
VI. 

In our former articles we have noticed the more im- 
portant varieties of gems and precious stones, without 
any very distinct reference to the curious and difficult 
art of the lapidary, whereby the beauties and apparent 
value of gems in general, are brought out in all their 
gorgeous lustre. We propose, therefore, to detail* a 
few of the processes connected with the catting and 
polishing of gems. The operations of splitting or 
cleaving, and of sawing diamonds, have been already 
described in Saturday Magazine, vol. vii., p. 21 ; the 
processes there .described pertain, with a few varia- 
tions, to gems in general; so that we have in this 
place only to describe the operation of cutting or 
grinding, and polishing the facets. 

Gems are cut and polished by the lapidary, by 
means of a mill of a very simple construction. It 
consists of a very strong frame, having four Up- 
right standards at the four corners, two of which 
are seen at a a. These standards arc about seven 

1^^ Fig. 1. 
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feet in height, and are firmly bound together at 
the top and bottom by cross-bars b b, *nie work- 
ing-bench, pr table, may be seen, supported by 
the standards at c c, and above and below it are re« 



presented two pieces d d, which, with similar ones at 
the other end of the frame, form the support of two 
long cross-bars, passing through the whole length of 
the frame, one above the working-bench, the other 
below it. These bars are seen cut through trans- 
versely at E E : they are called summers, and their use 
is to afford bearings for the tops and bottoms of two 
ot three spindles or arbors, one of which is seen at p. 
Tpese spindles pass through holes in the workiog- 
blnch. 

^ The spindle being made to turn as freely as pos- 
sple in its bearings, has a circular metal plate g, 
Mhich can be taken off or fitted on at pleasure. This 

£ate is called variously wheel-plate, mill-wheel, or 
ll-plate, and it is on its upper smooth surface that 
lie artist grinds away the facets of the stone. The 
lardness of the wheel-plate must be proportional to, 
tut not so great as, that of the stone to be cul. 
kence the material of which the wheel is composed, 
ihe powder used to give it roughness, and the fluid 
Employed to moisten it, must all vary with the com- 
parative hardness or softness of the gem. The dia- 
mond is the only gem hard enough to require a steel 
wheel. This must be of soft steel, both for grinding 
tod polishing, and the powder employed is diamond- 
dust, moistened with olive-oil.- 

• Gems of the second degree of hardness, that is, of 
^he sapphire kind, including the oriental ruby, &c., 
ire ground and polished on a copper wheel. The 
powder for grinding is diamond-dust, moistened with 
hive-oil 5 and for polishing, Tripoli powder, moistened 
<(rith water. 

' The softer gems, such as hyacinth, emerald, beryl, 
topaz, and garnet, are cut on a wheel of lead, with 
emery and water; and polished on a tin or zinc 
t^heel, with Tripoli or putty powder and water. 
' The still softer stones, viz., all the varieties of 
Quartz, opal, and artificial gems or pastes, are cut 
and polished on a wheel of hard wood. The powder 
i^ cutting being emery and water; and for polishing, 
Tiripoli and water. 

Let Mi now see how a very rapid revolving motion 
isr given to the wheel-plate, to enable it to grind down 
sttbstances so much harder than itself. 

The wheel-plate G is fixed on its spindle immediately 
atiove the hole in the working-bench ; and just below 
that hole is fixed on the same spindle a pulley h, or, 
rather, several pulleys of different sizes, as in a com- 
mon lathe 5 so that, by shifting the strap from one to 
another of them, the speed of the spindle may be in- 
creased or diminished at pleasure. The other part of 
this strap passes round the large horizontal fly-wheel 
K, which is fixed on a vertical axle, whose lower bear- 
ing is in the floor, and its upper bearing in the ceiling 
of the room. Just below the large wheel, this axle 
has a crank L, turned by a rod m, whose other end 
bears an upright handle v, rising through a slit in the 
working-bench. When the lapidary has fixed the 
stone in the proper position, he takes hold of this 
handle, and works it backwards and forwards with his 
arm, causing the fly-wheel to make one revolution 
during each stroke of his arm, and thus communicat- 
ing to the small pulley and to the wheel-plate above, 
an almost inconceivable degree of rapidity. 

The manner in which the lapidary presents the gem 
to the wheel, so as to grind it accurately, is a moat 
important part of the operations : the gem to be cut 
or polished must be fixed in so exact a manner that 
the wheel-plate may act on one facet only at a time. 

The utmost nicety is therefore required, and for 
this purpose the gem is generally fixed to one end 
of a small rod, called a cement-rod, because the stone 
is attached to it by means of cement. 
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To receive diamonds, the end of the cement-rod is 
made like a cup, into which is poured melted solder 
of tin and lead : the diamond is then plunged up to 
the girdle into the liquid solder, which, on cooling, 
retains it firm in its place. When the tahle-side has 
been finished, the diamond is taken out by paring 
away the solder with a knife. The solder is tlen 
re-melted, and the cut side of the diamond is plunged 
in so as to expose the uncut pyramid to be formed 
into the collet. When this is completed, the cemeit- 
rod is fixed to a most ingenious and invaluable instra- 
ment, called a dial; the most improved construction 
of which is represented in the following figure. 



Fig. 8. 




Suppose A A to represent the surface of the working- 
bench, and B the wheel*platc on its spindle : c is & 
piece of wood or metal, bearing a fixed brass quad- 
rant D D, which is graduated into ninety degrees ; x k 
a brass tube, fixed on an axis at p, just in the centre 
of the quadrant, but free to move up and down, sd 
as to point to any required degree. The upper end 
of this tube bears a flat disk of brass o, which is of a 
circular shape, (though seen edgewise in the figure,) 
and has engraved on its upper surface several circlet, 
each divided into a number of equal parts ; as many 
as can possibly be wanted for cutting any circle or 
tier of facets on a stone. Now the cement-rod r k 
is passed up the tube s. It has the stone h fixed to 
its lower end, and to its upper end is affixed a haad 
K, like that of a watch, by turning which so as to 
point to any division on the circular plate, ihe stone 
is of course turned on its axis. Now suppose the 
tube x to be vertical, or pointing to ninety degrees, at 
the top of the quadrant d. Then the stone will be 
in the proper position for cutting the table, or horizon- 
tal face of a brilliant The cement-rod is, of course, 
pushed down till the lower point of the stone Just 
touches the wheel-plate : sometimes it is kept down 
by a weight placed on the top of the cement-rod. 
When this point has been ground down far enough to 
produce a Uble of the requisl^^s si£o, it has to be 
surrounded by eight more facets, perfectly equi-distant, 
equal in size, and regular. The artist first ascertains 
what angle their planes should make with the plane 
of the former large facet or table. Suppose this to 
be twenty degrees, he lowers the tube x till it points 
to the twentieth degree below the top of the quadrant 
D. It is then fixed in that position by a small screw, 
and the hand k is made to point to one of the divi- 
sions of a circle that contains eight parts. The 
cement-rod being then slid down till the stone 
touches the wheel-plate, one of the first tier of facets 
will be cut with unerring accuracy. When this is 
done, the hand k is moved on to the next division, 
and another facet is cut When the hand has been 
moved entirely round the drcle, the first tier, or circle 
of eight facets, will have been cut In order to begin 
the next tier, the place of the tube x is shifted, and 
brought lower down on the quadrant, so as to present 
the stone still more obliquely to the grinding-plate. 
This tier probably contains sixteen facets, therefore 
the hand is pointed successively to all the divisions in 



the circle of sixteen parts; but the tube x is not 
moved till the tier is finished, and a still lower one 
about to be begun. This most ingenious contrivance 
has hitherto been used only by the inventor, a very 
expert lapidary of Geneva. 

When the faceU are all cut, they are dull, like 
ground-glass, and therefore have to be polLshed : this 
consists in simply repeating the operation, but with a 
softer and finer powder, and sometimes a wheel -plate 
of a different metal, as has been already described. 

This notice would be incomplete without some 
mention of the ancient and curious art of making 
imitative gems. We say imitaiive to distinguish them 
from artificial gems, or those which exactly resemble 
the natural ones in their internal properties, compo- 
sition, &c., as well as in their external appearance. 
Artificial gems have been very seldom produced ; in- 
deed, almost the only one that has been really formed 
by art, is the ruby, and that only in very small crystals. 

Imitative gems are composed of various kinds of 
coloured glass, of superior hardness and refractive 
power. In this manner the colour and the play of 
light of real gems can be so nearly imitated, that in 
former times, such pastee (as superior kinds of glass 
are called) were often sold at immense prices as true 
stones. Such frauds can scarcely happen now, since 
there is a simple test, that of hardness, by which every 
person may soon learn to distinguish real gems from 
the best imitations which can be made in paste. 

This art is of very remote antiquity, as is proved by 
many ancient Egyptian relics. Pliny says that the 
Greeks and Romans also imitated gems by colouring 
crystals; a method still partially in use. In the 
middle ages, this art was kept a profound secret, and 
in most books false recipes were given, which, if 
followed implicitly, could never produce the desired 
effect This has been remarked even in the works of 
Neri and Kunkel, which were once thought to be the 
best guides in making imitative gems. 

In later times M. Fontanieu has made some valu- 
able researches and experiments on the subject He 
divides the composition into bases, or pure white 
pastes, and colouring substances to be added in very 
small quantity to the bases. When the different in- 
gredients of the composition which forms a base, are 
reduced to powder and well mixed together, they are 
placed in a Hessian crucible, and melted by the heat 
of a furnace or forge. The melted substance is called 
frit. It is poured into cold water, and if any lead be 
separated in metallic globules, it is carefully removed. 
The substance is re-melted, and the same process re- 
peated three times, each time in a new crucible, and 
with pure water. Lastly, it is powdered, mixed with 
colouring matter, and melted into the proper shape. 

There is another very superior base, called Mayence 
base, or strap, from the name of its inventor -, it is 
thus made : — three parts of carbonate of potash, and 
one part of silica, prepared from rock-crystal, are 
mixed and melted together. When cool, this is 
dissolved in warm water, and nitric acid is added till 
no more precipitate forms. The precipitate is then 
well washed and dried; and two parts of it are mixed 
with three parts of ceruse. This is melted, and poured 
into cold water. It is again powdered, and mixed 
with bne-twelfth of its weight of borax, and again 
melted. This having been poured into cold water 
and powdered, is mixed with one-twelfth of its weight 
of nitre, and again melted for use. 

For imitating the diamond, M. Fontanieu says, 
that he knows of no better composition than a base 
of twelve parts silica, twenty litharge, four nitre, four 
borax, and two white arsenic Of course no colour- 
ing matter is wanted. 
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For hive sapphire, Fontanieu recommends twenty- 
four ounces of the Mayence base, coloured with forty- 
six grains of zaffre, or oxide of cobalt. 

For the oriental ruby forty parts of the Mayence 
base made with flints, four parts rock- crystal, and one 
part fusible manganese. The iiisible manganese is 
made by making the common manganese red-hot, and 
then plunging it in vinegar. 

For the ballas ruby, or spinelle, there should be 
one-fourth less colouring matter. 

The proper base for the hyacinth is, according to 
Loysel, one hundred parts silica, two hundred aad 
fifty minium, from fifteen to twenty fused potash, and 
from twenty-fiye to thirty borax. 

To imitate the amethyst, he uses twenty-four ounces 
of Mayence base, four drachms fusible manganese, 
four grains precipitate of cassius. 

For the imitation of the garnet, two ounces Mayence 
base, one ounce glass of antimony, one grain each of 
Cassius*s precipitate and of oxide of manganese. 

M. Fontanieu has published a large work on the 
subject of making these imitations. We have directed 
the attention of our readers to a few specimens, aod 
might have added many more, if our limits wcmld 
have allowed, or the details had been sufficiently in-' 
teresting to the general reader. 



THE SYRIAN COAST, VI. 

From Beyrout an old Roman road, constructed by 
the Emperor Antoninus, runs along the shore towards 
Djebail. It soon crosses a small stream, (supposed 
to be the Magoras of Pliny,) which, when swollen by 
rains, foams so violently in its rocky bed, that it has 
received the name of Nahr-el-Leban {Milk River), 
About four miles further the road is carried along the 
face of a lofty cliff, adoriied with numerous sculptures 
and inscriptions, now much defaced, but supposed to 
be of Phoenician origin ; and a short distance beyond 
occurs a deep ravine, through which the Nahr-el-Kelb 
{Dog River) rushes to the sea with extreme fury. 
This stream, the Lycus of antiquity, derived both its 
former and present name from a tradition that an 
idol in the form of a dog, or wolf, was once wor- 
shipped on it^ banks, and near its mouth is still found 
a broken pedestal, presumed to have been that of the 
idol : the figure of a dog also occurs, carved in the 
rocks, near the bridge, constructed by Fakr-el-Din, 
by which the stream is crossed. This river is the 
southern boundary of the exclusively Christian dis- 
trict of Kesrouau, principally inhabited by the Ma- 
ronites, but also containing some Catholics, Greeks, 
and Armenians : it extends northward to the Nahr-el- 
Kebir, {Great River,) beyond Tripoli. 

Proceeding along a rocky shore towards Djebafl, 
(about twenty miles from Beyrout,) we soon reach 
the town of Djoumie, where occur a lofty square 
tower and several other Roman remains, it being the 
site of an ancient city, termed Palae-Byblos, whose 
inhabitants founded a second Byblos, higher up the 
coast. It was at Djoumie that the Allied camp was 
recently established. The bay of Djoumie is spacious, 
its southern promontory running far out to sea, and 
having at its extremity a small chapel cut in the rock, 
which bears the name of the tomb of St. George ; and 
the mountain-peaks in the back-ground are crowned 
by Christian convents. The road next crosses another 
lofty cliff, (Mount Climax,) where, for more than a 
mile, the path is less than six feet wide, and overhangs 
the sea*, beyond which is seen the Nahr-Ibrahim, a 

* Thi« pass was the scene of a gallant exploit of Baldwin the 
First of Jerusalem, when on his journey from Antioch to that city, to 
a5Sun>«.\Qe crown. " Baldwin was informed that the Turkish princes 



Stream rushing through its deep rocky channel, and 
in its general appearance much resembling the Nahr- 
el-Kelb. The river has its name from the builder of 
a Iridge over it, and is the classic Adonis, which at 
certain seasons 

Ran purple to tlie sea, supposed with blood 
Of Tammuz yearly wounded : 
a fancy fostered by the priests of the neighbouring 
ciiy of Byblos, where was a magnifisent temple of 
Adonis, or Tammuz. 

Three miles distant, on a hill by tne sea, lies Djebail, 
tie representative of the Qebal of Scripture and the 
l^blos of antiquity, and still a place of some impor- 
tmce. It is surrounded by well- cultivated gardens, 
sports much of the silk of the Kesrouan, and has a 
|opulation of about 3000 persons. Its ancient extent 
I proved by numerous ruins, principally Roman, in 
Isl neighbourhood, and it also contains the remains 
<f a Christian church, of Corinthian architecture, 
ttipposed to have been erected in the fourth century. 
Upon the southern side of the town stands a castle, 
^f mixed Roman and Saracenic architecture, whose 
lolid and lofty walls are more than a mile in compass, 
ind are strengthened by numerous towers. This 
^stle was captured by the English and their allies 
early in the present war. 

From the Bible we learn that the people of Gebal 
yere early celebrated for their skill In squaring stone 
^r building, (I Kings v. 18tO and they are also men- 
^oned as the caulkers of Tyre, (Ezek. xxvii. 9.) But 
i^ chief renown arose from its being the reputed 
iirth-place of Adonis, and the principal seat of his 
Vorshipj which, however, was practised in other 
Quarters, and at one time prevailed among the Jews 
linder the Syrian name of Tammuz. Among "the 
^eat abominations that the house of Israel com- 
mitted,*' the prophet Ezekiel in a vision saw the 
",women weeping for Tammuz.*' (Ezek. viii. 14.) 

The history of Byblos differs too little from that of 
most of the towns along the coast to need much 
detail. Its ceremonies in honour of Adonis, in a 
sqmewhat modified form, were still practised in the 
fifth century of the Christian era. The first Crusader* 
passed it without injury in consequence of an agree- 
ment made with the emir of Tripoli, but it was cap- 
tured by Raymond of Toulouse in 1 1 04, and the wall 
by which it is now surrounded was built by the Chris- 
tians, in whose hands the place remained till 1289. 
Though in the Maronite country it until recently had 
a Druse garrison, but this before the recent attack 
had been replaced by a body of Albanians. 

Ten miles to the northward of Djebail lies the small 
town of Batroun, or Fatrone, the ancient Botrys. This 
place is said to have been founded by Ithobal, king of 
Tyre, (b.c. 920,) and in the time of the Roman empire 
had a spacious artificial harbour, to which a vast rock, 
torn from Lebanon by an earthquake, and hurled into 
the sea, served as a mole. "The only harbour now 
used is a narrow canal, cut between the rocks, in 
which a few boats find shelter, the principal trade of 

of Damucut and Emesa were lying in wait for him at the pait, upon 
which a part of big followers quitted him tbrou|b fear, but be was 
himself resolved rather to die than to turn back. On coming to the 
pass he found some of the Turks posted in it, others on the rocks 
above it, while beneath, on the sea, were ships, from on board of 
whieh the Turks discharged their arrows at bis troops. To win bis 
way by force he saw was impossible : he therefore had recourse to 
stratagem. At break of day he commenced a retreat, and led his 
men back to the plain. The Turks, as be had hoped, pursued; the 
Christians turned : the Turks were routed and driven over the pass, 
and Baldwin, collecting his men, urged his way along it with all 
speed, and safely reached the plain at the other side.—KBiouTLBY's 

t The Hebrew word rendered " stone-squarers," in this passage, fs 
Giblimt meaning inhabitants of Gebal or Giblus, whence the transi- 
ion to the classical appellation of after-days, Byblos, b obvious 
enoueh. It is, however, very probable that Fale-Byblos ( Djoumie V 
may be meant* T I P^ 
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the place consisting of the export of tobacco. Th#re 
are the ruins of a Christian church md of a mon^ 
tery^ hut no re mains of the ancient fortifications. 
Batroun was captured with little difficulty by Ihe 
Allies, on the loth of September last. Hence ,to 
Tripoli, a distance of about fifteen miles, the roadm^s 
over the foot of the loftiest mountains of Lebanon, 
on one of which are seen what still remain of tie 
famous Cedars of Lebanon, a group of about fifteen 
trees, of vast dimensions and patriarchal age, axxi 
numerous others of smaller size. They stand hi^ 
up the mountain, among the snow, and form a grove 
of about a mile in circumferencie. The country t) 
seaward is a vast promontory, the western poiit 
bearing the name of Cape Madonna, or Ras-el-Shakai^ 
the Theouprosopon of antiquity, and then a resort of 
pirates, who were extirpated by Pompey. The pass 
over the promontory is very steep and narrow, and at 
its foot towards Tripoli are found the villages of Calle- 
mon^ and Euzy — the first the ancient Calamos, the 
second probably occupying the site of Trieris, but a 
hage pile of ruins in its neighbourhood is described 
by some travellers as the remains of a Christian 
church, by others of a heathen temple. High up the 
mountain at the foot of which Callemone is situated, 
and overlooking the sea, is a large convent belonging 
to the Catholic Greeks, called Belmont, founded by 
one of the Latin counts of Tripoli, and during the 
Crusades more than once employed as a military postj 
as it completely commands the approach to the plain 
of Tripoli from the south. 

Tripoli, (now called by the inhabitants Tarabolos J 
described as one of the best-built and cleanest towns 
of Syria, stands on a small triangular plain; washed 
by the sea on the north and south, with a hill, crowned 
by a Saracenic castle, on the east, and some lo^ 
sand-hills on the south-west. The town is divided 
into two portions by the Nahr-Kadesha, which runs 
by the castle, the part to the north, styled £l«Mina, 
or Marina, being the port. The luxuriant groves of 
orange, lemon, mulberry, and other fruit-trees, culti- 
vated . with the utmost care, which meet the eye in 
every direction, and the noble poplars and plAii««trees, 
beside various odoriferous shrubs, which abouUj^,' 
give a very pleasing aspect to Tripoli. But it hM 
numerous disadvantages ; for its harbour is sm&U 
and unsafe, and the ' situation extremely unhealthy, 
owing in a great measure, it is supposed, to the arti- 
ficial inundations which are resorted to for the pur- 
pose of procuring a second foliage from the mulberry 
trees, after they have been stripped to fsed the silk- 
worms, silk being one of the principal articles of 
export. The population of Tripoli is estimated at 
15,000, a large proportion of them Catholic Greeks, 
the port being inhabited almost exdusivdy by them. 
The name of Tripoli, it is said, was bestowed by the 
Greeks, upon three settlements formed upon this spot, 
by Sidon, Tjrre, and Aradus, which were afterwards 
united into one, and then served as a kind of fedeiral 
city to the various Phcenician states. Three ancient 
sites are still distinguishable on the promontory, — 
that on the south, however, being nearly obliterated 
by sand washed upon the beach. Granite and mar- 
ble columns are found scattered about in every 
direction, but particularly along the beach, and on 
the banks of the river 3 and of a chain of five 
square towers*, of Saracenic origin, which extands 
from the castle to the port, the lower part of each 
is strengthened with broken columns, piled hori-, 
zontally. One of these towers is styled the Lion's 
Tower, as it bears a sculpture of two lions, on a 

* There were formerly six tQwere, but one has been recently blown 
up by the Allied force. 



shield, the cognizance of the Latin counts; and indeed 
in no town in Syria do more, vestjges of the dominion 
of the Crusaders exist than here. The town is sup- 
plied with water by an aqueduct, which bears the sign 
of the cross on many of its arches, and is called the 
Prince's Bridge *-, most of the mosques have evidently 
been Christian churches, and are handsome edifices; 
the bazaars and khans, also, are the ancient monas- 
teries and nunneries ; and several fif the streets have 
on each side arcades of rude Gothic architecture : the 
castle, too, has much of the distinctive character of 
the feudal fortress superadded to its original structure. 

Nothing of any particular importance occurs in 
history regarding Tripoli until the time of the Cru- 
sades. Its emir unsuccessfully assailed the first pil- 
grims while besieging Area, (a.d. 1099,) but an ac- 
commodation was effected, and they passed on to 
Jerusalem. In 1104 it was besieged by Raymond o( 
Toulouse, who died before its walls, but it was not cap- 
tured till 1 109, when the victors threw down a stn>ng 
wall by which the city had been defended on the 
east, sacked the town, and burnt a valuable library 
which it contained. The city, with the territory be- 
tween the Nahr-el-Kelb and the Nahr-el-Kebir, was 
ereited into a county, and bestowed on Bertram, the 
son of Raymond, and the counts of Tripoli played an 
important part in the history of the Holy Land. They 
frequently entered into truces with their Mohammedan 
neighbours, and were often suspected of favouring them 
more than their Christian brethren. Count Raymond 
of Tripoli, for instance, is charged by both Christian 
and Mohammedan writers w.ith betraying the Chris- 
tian army at the battle of Tiberias (a.d.; 118;^). An 
the battle was to be fought in his territory, by an old 
feudal rule he was entitled to choose the spot, and, 
lifter con^municating with Saladin, he led them into a 
valley without water, where they were surrounded 011 
all sides by the enemy, and when the battle com- 
menced, he fled, with his retainers, at the first onset. 
By this policy they preserved themselves in the pos- 
session of at least a part. of their territories, in spite 
of the changes which th^ rest of the country under- 
went, till at length the EgyptUm Mamelukes spelled 
them, a|id desolated their dty, in 1289, two years 
before the fall of Acre. 

From this period Tripoli presents little; i^k than 
a series of attempts on the part of its Mohammudan 
governors to render, themselves independent of the 
Porte, which were met by granting the territory to 
some other pacha, who when successful seldom failed 
to act like his predecessors. In spite of these disad- 
vantages, however, it has remained a place of consi- 
derable trade, especially in silk and sponge, the traffic 
being for a long time almost exclusively in the hands 
of the French j but one of its rulers, Djezzar, after- 
wards pacha of Acre, expelled them, and they have 
not since been able to regain their former footing. 
Under the rule of Mehemet Ali, Tripoli was usually 
the station of a regiment of cavalry, and another ot 
infantry, for whose accomrnodation stone barracks 
were erected, bat upon the appearance of the Allies 
upon the coast, the garrison, previously reduced in 
order to reinforce the army in the field, abandoned 
the town, after a trifling resistance, one of the before- 
mentioned line of towers having been undermined 
and blown up by the assailants. 

* The water is brought from ooe of the mountaios, about eight 
miles distant. The structure near the town crosses tiio Nahr-Kadcsha» 
and iheo serves the purpose of a bridge as well as an a<)ueduct. It 
is believed to have been constructed by Baldwin the 1-irst of Jeru- 
salem. 
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SALVATOR ROSA AND HIS WORKS. 

. . ' in. 

In oMt laft ariicto We followtd Salvator to tfail 
period cyf faift life when fa« joiirad Masaniello ia Ike 
Neapolitan insurrection. 

The death of Masaniello destroyed all the plans tf 
the insurrectionists, and Salvatof, with hti fnetii 
Falcone, returned to Rome, where he wrote a bittar 
and imaginative poem, called BubilonU, in which he 
poured forth a torrent of burning and disappointed 
feelings. Had he ended here all might have been well 
but his overwhelming love of what he deemed to be 
liberty induced him imprudently to paint two satirical 
pictures, in which princes, (rapes, and cardinals were 
represented under circumstances humiliating in the 
greatest degree. An ass was represented decked 
With orders; a pig wore a mitre; a fox bore a cross; 
while wolves, vultures, and tigers, were bearing other 
insignia of power and influence; and it was not diffi- 
cult to discover the implied meaning. To exhibit two 
such pictures in the Pantheon at Rome was rather 
the act of a madman than of a roan of tense; and 
it was only by explaining away, as well as he could, 
the objectionable parts of the pictures, by a written 
Apology, that he suc<*eedcd in keeping himself oat of 
the hands of the Inquisition. He fortunately pos- 
sessed the friendship of one of the powerful Medici 
family, who happened at that time to be in Rome, 
and, by the advice of that prince, Salvator departed 
for Florence, where Carlo Dolce, Pietro di Cortotia, 
and other eminent painters, then resided. Hia 
reputation had long been high at Florence, although 
he had never visited that city ; and it has be«tt aaid 
that "atthotigh his depart«lre from Rome was io 
escape, hit arrival at Florence was a triumph/* TM 
Grand Duke awarded him a liberal pension, togethCf* 
with a noble price for as many pictures as he ebose to 
paint. He took a large house, furnished It magnifi* 
ceiitly, and entertained the noble families of the Oa^- 
poni, the Qcrini, the Corsini, the Qnadagni, the N* 
conieri, and others, in a style of extravagance bnl 
little suited to a man subject to so much reverse of 
fortune as painters have usually been. 

But he soon found that the titled nobles Hbo tliiUfd 
his banquets, and who delighted in his Wit and talents, 
did not forget that he was a low-born mail, and fra- 
quently made him feel his inferiority by refnafftg to 
greet him in the public places. Salvator Waf not the 
man to endure such treatment; but, refclAitig the 
society of the9e bobles, he drew round him a drcla of 
men, distinguished more for their intellectual qualities 
than their titles to nobility. With these cortfpantons 
he formed an Accademia, or friendly body, Which met 
on stated ev<!nings, for conversation, musie, ^e., and 
was always liberally entertained at Saltafof*a house. 
The drain tipon his purse occasioned by these «!Xpenaea 
was supplied by reoew^ ditigenee With bis pencil 
during the day. He painted "Heraelitus and Demoeri* 
tus" for Francesco Gurdotfei ''Sage flinging Treasures 
into the Sea,'* and "Fortune,'* foi' Marchese Gerinij 
"Ancient Ruins" forOrisoli; aGrftnd LattdscaMfof the 
Marchese Quadagni ; as well as numerous battle- pfeces, 
lan<lscape8, sea-ports, marine vfeWft, ttc, for Ferdinand 
di Medici. 

Salvator never rested long contented in one place. 
He got tired oi the sojourn at the court of the Medici, 
and accepted an invitation to visit the counts Ugo and 
Giulio Maffei, at their mansion in Yolterra, about 
twenty miles from Florence, — "a spot," says Baldi- 
nucci, *' well worthy of his fine and picturesque 
genius. Rocks, mountains, torrents, masses of shade, 
and vistas of brightness, — all that is most pictorial, 
and is scattered over the most distant regions^ nature 



had here concentrated.** Here he indulged hijnscif a 
good deal in solitary stnayi and devoted more time 
and more systematic attention to poetry than he had 
yet done. He at the same time painted sonfie noble 
pictures for his guests, such as the '* Sacrifice of Abel^'* 
" Queen Esther," &c. 

In 1 652, Salvator, craving for novelty, took leave 
of his hospitable friends at Florence, and departed 
once more for Rome, carrying with him but a small 
sum out of the liberal payments which he had received 
'for his pictures, for his expenditure appears to have 
been on an extravagant scale. He took a large man- 
sion on the Monte Picino at Rome, between those 
occupied by Claude Lorraine and Nicholas Poussin, 
and furnished it with great taste. Every apartnaent 
displayed some luxury of art, except his own painting- 
room, which was, and always had been, as plain and 
simple as possible. He now painted, for Colonna, 
his " Mercury and the Peasant,'* " Moses found by 
Pharaoh*s Daughter,*' "St John in the Wilderness," 
and several landscapes ; for the king of Denmark, 
" Jonas preaching at Nineveh ;** for Louis the Four- 
teenth, a large and splendid " Battle- Piece.'* The 
painting of this last-mentioned picture showed the est! 
mation in which Salvator was held at that time ; for 
Corsini being chosen nuncio from the Pope to Louis 
the Fourteenth, and it having been considered what 
would be the most acceptable offering to the king, 
a picture from Salvator Rosa was decided on, and this 
picture was the battle-piece in question, 

He was always solicitous for the reputation of being 
a great historical painter, but his purchasers were 
most anxious for the small landscapes which he pro- 
duced in such large number. This mortified his 
pride, and soon after he returned to Rome he refused 
to paint any small landscapes whatever. About the 
same time he began to etch some of his own pictures, 
an art in Which he soon acquired a great proficiency. 
Oft the occasion of a royal marriage with some of the 
Ifedici family^ in 1660, Salvator was induced to pay 
another visit to Florence, where he occasionally em- 
ployed himself in engraving in aquafortis, but scarcely 
at all in painting. In 1662 he returned to Rome, 
and shortly aftl;rwards went on an excursion to 
hortiio, in which he indulged his tasie fur romantic 
SMUery by rambling among the precipices and valleys 
of the Apennines. On his return he exhibited at the 
Fnnth«on three fine historical pictures, ** Pythagoras 
on the Sea- shore,*' " Pythagoras in the midst of his 
Pupils/' and '* Jeremiah thrown into a Pit by the 
Princes of Jttdea." In the following year he produced 
what he himself eonsidered his best pk^ure, via., "The 
Catilins Conspiracy.'* 

After ih^ prodoeticyfi nt thi* last-mention^ picture, 
Salvator fell Into a stale bf morbid mehmcholy, to 
which Indeed he had always been occaskinally subject ; 
and from which he was only roused by an inordi- 
nate love of distinction whKh so often impelled him. 
At an exhibition at Roma, in 166S, where, through 
powerfttl inflaeneei a certain Soterie of painters were 
allowed to eclipse th^r more talented eofttemporaries, 
Salvatof prodnced turo pictures, " The Trtnmph of St. 
Qeofge over the Dragon/' and '< Sanl and the Witch 
of £ndor,'* Whifth brought increased encomiums on 
him 9 but throtlghotttilds period he never conid obtain 
permission to (laint any picture for the public buikl- 
ings of Rome : a prohibition which, whether it resulted 
from the successful enmity of contemporaries, or 
from any other cause, deeply wounded him. It was 
not until after this exhibition that he obtained an 
order to paint an altar* piece for the Chiese de* Fio- 
rentini. He chose the subject of the ** Martyrdom of 
St. Cosmus and St. Damian.' , ,_ (^r 
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His morbid temperament now affected his health 
so much that he was no longer equal to the task of 
painting large historical subjects, and he henceforth 
employed himself occasionally in etching and en- 
graving, and also in painting caricatures, a practice 
much in vogue at that time in Italy, even among 
the best painters. At length, worn out by his nervous 
and too susceptible frame of miqd, he sank into the 
tomb, on the 15th of March, 1673. A proud spirit 
of independence, an intense love of nature and her 
works, and an inordinate opinion of himself and his 
own talents, were the most striking points in his cha- 
racter, and were the sources of tl^e strange vicissitudes 
of fortune which he experienced. As to his private 
moral character, we may remark that the lax state of 
morals in Italy in the seventeenth century, as well as 
his own temperament, led him into excesses on which 
we are little disposed to dwell. 

Salvator Rosa, like many other artists, has had 
partisans and detractors, both equally m temperate; 
and it is probable that a fair criticism of his style 
and merits as a painter is rather to be looked for 
among English writers than those of his own country, 
for he contrived to mix himself up in so many party 
questions, both political and pictorial, that it is 
scarcely possible to know how far his numerous 
Italian biographers were impartial in their opinions of 
his style. Bryan thus speaks of Salvator: — 

Although Salvator possessed an inventive genius, and a 
coronianuing facilitv of execution, his powers wsre better 
adapted to the scale of easel pictures than to figures of 
larger dimensions. Of this he has given evident proof in 
his admirable picture of Regulus Atilius, ibrmerly in the 
Pala2so Coloima at Rome» now in the possession of the 
Earl of Darnley. In his pictures of that description ve 
equally admire the boldness of his scenery, and the correct 
and spirited design of his figures, Hii» landscapes are 
featured by an eccentric austerity which is peculiarly his 
own. Instead of seleering the cultured amenity which cap- 
tivates us in the views of Claude or Foussio, be made choice 
of the lonely haunts of woivas and robbers ; for the dslightr 
ful vistas of Tivoli or the OansMns be substituted boUow 
glens or rocky precipices t in lieu of the rich foliage and 
luxuriant verdure of their trees and plains, we are preseaud 
with dreary wastes, or the trunk of a storn-etruok o»k» 
spreading its shattered branches through the troubled sir. 
The inhabitants of these gloomy regions are admirably 
suited to their savage solitudo. They are peQ|tled by assas- 
sins, outlaws, and feeoeious banditti. His marine pieces 
represent the desolate and shelvy shores of Calabria, whose 
terrific aspect is sometimes rendered doubly dtsaslnms by 
the fearful Urrors of shipwreck. He frequently represented 
battles and attacks of cavalry, in which the fury of the com- 
batants, and the fiery animation of the horses, are perfectly 
delineated. Notwithstanding the singularity and fleroenees 
of his style, he fascinates us by the unbounded wildness of 
his fancy and the picturesque solemnity of bis scenes. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said that Salvator gives us a 
peculiar cast of nature, which, Miough void pf all 
grace, elegance, and simplicity, though it has nothing 
pf that elevation and dignity which belong to the 
grand style, yet has that sort of dignity which belongs 
to savage and uncultivated nature. That feature 
which Sir Joshua thought most worthy of admiration 
in him, is the perfect correspondence observable be- 
tween the subjects which he chose and his manner of 
treating them. Everything is of a piece t his rocks, 
trt^es, sky, have the same rude and wild character 
which animates his figures. 

The same eminent critic, speaking of the combina- 
tion of poetry with truth in landscape painting, 
says : — 

I cannot quit this subject without mentioning two exam- 
ples which occur to me at present, in which the poetical 
stylo of landscape may be seon happily executed* The one 
is "Jacob's Dream,** by Salvator Kosa, and the other ''The 
Return of the Ark from Captivity,** by Sebastian Bourdon. 



Wi(h whatever dignity these histories are presented to us in 
the language of Scripture, this style of paintinef possesses the 
saise power of itispirinj? sentimeeu of grandeur and s|ib*. 
Un|(y,and is ai|le to communicate them to subjects which ap- 
pear by no means adapted to receive them. A ladder against 
ihf sky has no very promising appearance of possessing a 
capacity to excite any heroic ide^s ; and the ark, in the 
hstids of a second-rate master, would have little more efl'ect 
thiin a common wa(?gon on the ^highway. Yet those sub- 
je«U are so poetically treated thrau)rhout,^the parts have 
siT-h a eorreepondeaca wiUi each other,— and the whole and 
epry p^rt of the scene is so visionary* that it is impo^Kible 
tqfook at them without feeling |n some measure the euthi^- 
siifsm which seems to have inspired the painters. 

Salvator Rosa's pictures are to be found in alipost 
crery country in Europei particularly iii Great Britaii^, 
yhere epecimens are (or were a few years ago) to be 
ftuud in the colicctions of Earl Grosvenor, Earl of 
lliltowa, Earl of Derby, Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
of Beshorongb, Qnke of Qeaufort, Earl Cuwperi 
4or4 Tawnsbend, Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of 
iurhftmy (who is said to have given two thousand 

C'neas for one of Rosn's piqtures,) Earl Darnley, 
rl de Grey, Manmis of Abercorn, Earl of Radnor, 
Ilarl of Pembroke, Dnke of Suthi:rlaud, JMr. Beckford. 
)fr. WatU JlusfcU, Earl of Ashburnham, Puke of 
Buckingham, I^ord Holland, Earl of Warwick, Lord 
ladstock, Earl Harcourt, Mr. Hope, and numerous 
ether noblemen and gentlemen. Petersburgh, Paris, 
l^russels, Dusseldorf, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Naples, 
liilan, and other European capitals, also possess spe- 
cimens of Salvator's talent. 

Bryan, speaking of Rosa as an engraver, says : — 
''This ingenious artist has left us about ninety etch- 
ilgs, executed in a spirited and masterly style. They 
afe distinguished by an intelligent management of 
tie qbtai>«scurp> ai|d there is yin uncaiifmuu vivacity 
ai^d expiression in the beads/* Among these plates 
wure the following : " Fall of the Giauts," " Death of 
B4gulue/* '' Finding of (Edipus,** Democritus medi- 
talfyig,** *' Execution of Polycrates,'- • ' Claucus and 
Sylla/' "Jason charming the Dragon,** ''Alexander 
with Apelles,** "Alexander aqd Diagenes,*' " Diogenes 
throwing away his Bowl,*' '* Plato discoursing with 
his Disciples,'* " ApoHo and a Nympb»" " Allegorical 
Sulyec^,** together vith about sixty prints of banditti, 
eolitiere. groups, &p. All these were taken from his 
own pictures* and numerous other paintings by him 
hfiVie beea engraved from by others. 



NCmCE OF SOME REMARltABLE 
ZOOPHYTES. 
TviE claes of goQpkgte$ (aniipated plants), to which we 
are abont to cai) the attentitm qf our readers, i$ one 
which may justjy be regarded as full of interest and 
^traction, a^d i|s direcMy (calculated to lead us to a 
senae of the infinite power everted in creation. 

f hese animated plante, or, more properly speaking, 
plant* like animals, occppy the lowest sUtion in the 
ecale pf prganization, and ean exist only in a liquid 
eleipent. f^e eub-clase, tp which we more particu- 
larly refer, consists of living gelatinous matter whicb 
ia tQ he met with iu alppost every part of the oceaz. 
iu floatipg masees, or attached to rockB, varying con- 
siderably in forip, eud having little appearance of be- 
loog^^g to the apimal kingdom. They have been 
named Aouiepha, (a Greek word signifying nettles,) 
end many of the species, on account of the dieagree- 
aUe sensation experienced on touching themi have 
pbtaiued the name of sea-nettles. They are divided 
into three families ; the first of which comprises the 

FIXED APALEPB^S* 

As an example of this family, we may cite tlwl 
Actinic^ a tribe of animals which present a 8ti4kifi4l^^ 
' 543—2 ^ 
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re«emblance in form to many of ourcompoimd ilowtrs ; 
and accordingly the particular species are naned 
after these resemblances, the fea-anemoHe, the ieO" 
carnation, the sea^marygold, the daisy, the Ma-/«iifr, 
SfC. These animals are to be seen in great nnmbvra 
on many shores, and are, in general, permanei^ly 
fixed to rocks or shells. By referring to the figure 
it will be observed, that the form of the Actinia in 
that of a short cylinder, seated on a plain flat base^ 
the open end of the cylinder constitutes the month W 
the animal, and is surrounded by numerous tenl^ 
cula, or fibres, disposed like the petals of an anemose 
or marygold ; and in many cases, riralling, by tYtatt 
brilliancy and beauty, the lively hues of those 
flowers. The interior of the Actinia is, in its state if 
rest, filled with water; but when touched or alarmc^v 
the animal has the power of ejecting the water through 
its tentacula to a considerable height; and wIm 
emptied, it becomes like a piece of blubber, covering 
the rock. In fine weather, when the sea is calm, ft 
n4;>idly expands and retracts its many-coloured tent» 
cula, seizes with avidity whatever prey may comfe 
within its reach, and as rapidly collapses into a rouni 
mass when it receives the slightest injury. Fig. 1 f^ 
presents the Actinia in its contracted state; fig. 2, its 
appearance when the tentacula are fully expanded. 

P1(.S. 

Flf. 1. 







The second family, into which this class is divid^i 
consists of the free acaleprji. Thesi! are not tt* 
tached to any object, but are always found floatThg 
about in the water. The Medusae belong to this 
family, and are especially remarkable for the lurtii- 
nous appearance which many of their species are 
supposed to communicate to the sea. This subject 
has ahready been treated of in our pages*, so that we 
need only remark of the Meduss in general, that 
they are of a hemispherical, or bell-shaped fdrm, 
with a marginal membrane, extending loosely dbwn 
from the circumference; that they have a central 
^ pedicle, somewhat like the stalk of a mushroom, with 
fringed processes or tentacula. Their whole substance 
is semi-transparent and gelatinous; elastic, and po«l- 
sessing contractile power; so that the animal can raise 
or depress the margin of ite hemispherical body, and 
the flap which descends from it, in a manner which 
has been likened to the opening and shutting of a 
parasol. This pulsatory movement is stated to take 
place about fifteen times in every minute with great 
regularity: the animal is sustained at the surface by 
the reaction of the water; but it has the power of 
performing a slow lateral movement, and can also 
descend to a small depth by contracting its dhnen- 
sions in every direction. Sometimes, in order to hasten 
the rapidity of its descent, it turns itself over, so that 
the convex part is uppermost. Medusse are of various 
sizes : the form of the larger species may be imagined by 
the representation of Medusa pelluscens, given in the 
first of three articles on the "Luminous Appearance of 
the Sea," already referred to; but there are immense 
numbers of minute, and even microscopic species, in 
every part of the ocean, equally perfect and wonderful. 
In the Northern Seas the waves are tinged for bun- 
dreds of miles with the colour of these animals, and 

. *,^,7^5r*'*'^ ^•«**'»^» Vol. v., p 304, tad Vol. XIV., 



SO inoonoeivable is the multitude dispersed over that 
space, that in a cubic foot of water, taken indiscrimi- 
nately, 100,000 diminutive meduse have been dis- 
covered. 

In the seas around our own coast mednsse are met 

with of various sizes; but the larger ones chiefly 

abound. The accompanying figure (fig. 3) represents 

a small but extremely beautiful animd, Intel j found 

Flf. a, 

A 






OTAWJIA OOOCTNBA* 

at Tenby, Pembrokeshire, which does not appear to 
be referrible to any known species, as it is foand to 
differ esaentaaily from all the figures of the smaller 
medusae contained in our best scientific works. The 
disci^very of this medusa is due to the lady of Dr. 
Davi0» of Bath, to whose kindness we are indebted for 
the drawings- from which our wood-cut is made, as 
well as for the following account of the animal. 

One morning, while pouring oat some sea-watmr for the 
actinie, 1 taw two small objects which 1 thought were 
young of that animal, and as quickly as possible took them 
with a spoon out of the bs^in, andfilaced them in a tumbler. 
Tbey resembled tiny bell-glasses, with four transverse rays, 
and a minute red ball wi^ fbur white arms forming a 
cross, suspended in the oentie;^ and araund the edge of the 
bell appeared a white Mtige, which was lengthened or 
shortened at the pleasure of the animal. The contraction 
was sometimes so considerable as to give to the fringe the 
appearanoe of being knotted up to the edge of the bell or 
disc It was highly interesting to vatoh their motiona in 
the water as tbey ascended from the bottom ; the bell, or 
disc, continually performing movements of contraction and 
dilatation. This motion was particularly conspicuous at 
the edge of the disc, and the fringe, or tentacula, became 
shortened as thev rose; but when they descended, the ten- 
tacula lengthened again, sometimes to a great degtee, and 
then they sank gradually, and apparently without effort. 
At the end of a fortnight one of my pets turned itself inside 
out, and remained in this state some time, when it died, 
and left only a few flocculent particles at the bottom of the 
vessel. The other lived more than two months in captiTtty, 
and even bore a voyage to Bath in a closed phial of sea- 
water, and remained active and rigorous three weeks after- 
wards, when it also shrunk, died, and disappeared like the 
former, bat without the previous eversion. 

This medusa belongs to the genus Cyansa, Cuvier ; 
and as a species is diua characterized by Dr. Davis. 
Cyansea coccinea, minute, campanulate, tranalucent, 
with four rays. In the centre a red ball, with fbur 
white arms, forming a cross. At the margin numerous 
tentacula, being aometimea as long as the bell itself, 
at others shortened as if knotted up to the margin of 
the bell. (See figure a natural size; b magnified, 
with the tentacula expanded; c ditto, with the tenta- 
cula contracted.) 

Having thus noticed the medusae as belonging to 
the second division, or free wcalepkm, it remains to 
Digitized by vlriOO^i.'w 
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ns briefly to notice the third family, or Hydrostatic 
AcALBPHA. These have at* 
tained the appellation " hy« 
drostatic'* from their peculiar 
buoyancy, and the power they 
possess oir floating at ease on 
the surface of the water, or of 
sinking and rising again, by 
means of one or more air-ves- 
sels with which they are fur- 
nished. Figure 4 represents 
the Physaiia, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the Portuguese 
man-of-war. This animal is 
provided with a large air- 
bladder» of an oval shape, 

placed on the upper part of the body; and also with 

a membrane of a beautiful purple colour, which serves 

as a sail. 

These zoophytes (says Roget, in his Bridgewater TreO" 
Hse) are met with in great numbers in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and more especially in its warmest regions, and at a consi- 
derable distance from land. In calm weather they tioat on 
the tjorfaco of the sea, rearing their purple creste, and 
appearing at first like large bubbles, but distinguishable by 
Ihe vivid hues or the tentacula which hang down beneath 
them. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the spectacle 
presented by a numerous fleet of these iiniiuals, quietly 
sailing in the tropical seas. Whenever tlie surface is ruffled 
by the slightest wind, they suddenly absorb the air from 
tlieir vesicles, and becoming thus specifically heavier than 
the water, immediately disappear, by diving into the still 
depths of the ocean. By what process they effect these 
changes of absorption and of reproduction of air, yet remains 
to be di8co\*ered. 

With this brief sketch of the class Acalephse, we 
must close our present artilce, leaving it to our readers 
to seek farther information respecting these wondrous 
and interesting animals in records more irotnediately 
devoted to the subject. 



THE RAVEN. 

n. 



iLi^omenedbiTdl <s legends say* 
Thou htst the wpndrovui power to know, 
VVhile health fills h'»gh the throbbing veins 
1'be fated hour when blood must flow. 

Ttt« faculty by which the Raven is enabled to discern 
at a great distance the dead or dying animal, on 
which it is about to feed, is one of which we can have 
little conception. We can just imagine it possible 
that the effluvia from substances in a state of putre- 
faction might be conveyed to the nice discernment of 
the bird at the distance of several miles; but when we 
are assured tliat the weak and sickly animal also 
attracts the notice of these birds, and occasions them 
to take long flights, high up in the air, until they 
reach the distant spot on which such animal is to be 
found, we are obliged to confess that this is beyond 
onr comprehension, and that we have no idea of the 
extension of the faculties of sight or smell to the 
degree necessary for the communication of this know- 
ledge. 

The mystery thus attending the habits of the 
raven, together with the deportment of the bird, both 
grave and cunning, and its reputation for longevity, 
have made it an object of much interest, and even of 
superstitious veneration, from the remotest periods. 
The character given to it (not altogether unfounded) 
of being able " to smell death" has made its presence 
appear to be an omen pf evil, and thus these birds 
have been accounted 

The hateful messenger^ of heavy thinn. 
Of death and dokar tolling. 



T)ie changes in manners and ideas of late yeais 
hwa deprived the raven of much of that reverence 
whiph his almost supernatural power of discovering 
approaching death had given him. '* I am no friend/' 
9Bi/p the author of the Journal of a Naturalist, ** to the 
sii|«rstition • of converting natural transactions, of 
oe^asional events, into signs and indications of coming 
things; superstitions are wearing out, and shortly 
wiH waste away and be no more heard of; but, I f^ar, 
intheir place deism, infidelity, impiety, have started 
xAf the offspring of intuitive wisdom : the first belief 
ajses from weakness and ignorance ^ the latter did- 
bllief is ingratitude, pride, wickedness/' 
iln those times, when the communication of the 
Divine will by means of signs and omens was gene- 
Mly and fully believed in, the importance of the raven. 
Is a prophetic bird, was highly estimated. Every 
iunute circumstance respecting the flight, the varia- 
^n of the voice, and the different habits of the bird, 
Iras attentively studied, and each had its supposed 
lignification. Sixty-four distinct inflections of the 
iMies of voice in ravens have been discovered ; and it 
ftras matter of great anxiety among the ancients to 
d^cover which of these were of sinister import. 
^1 Nor are we without inatances. of belief in the pro- 
phetic knowledge of ravens, even in recent times, and 
ki our own country. Many an ignorant villager would 
tremble to hear the croak of this ill-omened bird on 
iccasioBs of sickness, or the commission of crime, 
Ind wotild expect from thence a fatal resnlt. An 
inecdote is related of one Thomas Elkes, of Middle, 
in Shropshire, and of his persecution by ravens, which 
shows how strongly the belief in their supernatural 
powers prevailed in that district, at no very distant 
period. We are told that this man, being left guar- 
lljan to his eldest brother's child, and knowing that 
iri the event of the child's death he should become 
heir to a considerable property, wickedly enticed the 
ppor boy to a distance from his home, under the pre- 
tfpce of gatheriog field flowers, and threw him into a 
pond adjoining one of the fields, where the child was 
drowned. No sooner had Elkcs committed the fatal 
deed than he began to be watched and followed by 
two ravens, who hovered near him and his dwelling 
fjppm that moment. Suspicion being at length excited, 
and strict inquiry made after the child, Elkes fled, 
and took the road to London. Two horsemen were 
sent in pursuit of him, and, as they passed along the 
road near South Mims, in Hertfordshire, they saw 
two ravens pulling at a heap of hay, and malcing an 
unusual noise. Turning aside to ascertain the cause, 
they found Elkes concealed beneath the hay, and 
having secured him, they took him to Shrewsbury, 
where he was tried> condemned, and hung in chains 
on Knockinheath. Such is the story gathered from a 
manuscript of credibility, but as to the ravens' share 
iu the transaction, we profess ourselves extremely 
incredulous. 

But, leaving marvels out of the question, ravens 
can be trained to a great degree of self- possession and 
usefulness to man. Voracious as they are by nature, 
they can be taught to check their natural appetite, 
and to secure prey for the use of their owners. Sca- 
liger relates that Louis the Twelfth had a raven trained 
to join in the chase of partridges. Another author 
speaks of having witnessed the capture of partridges, 
pheasants, &c., at Naples by a raven. Aulus Gellius 
mentions an instance of a raven assisting his master 
in battle. A Gaul of gigantic stature having chal- 
lenged the bravest among the Romans to single com- 
bat, was opposed by one Valerius, who, however, must 
have yielded to his powerful adversary, but for the 
aid of bis raven, who continually hanmed the'GauL 
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and always at the proper time and place, sometimes 
peckiog his hands, at others flying up to his face and 
eyes-p-in a word, embarrassing him in such a manner 
that he was obliged to yield to Valerius, who thence* 
forth obtained the name of Corvinus. 

Ravens have sometimes been employed in the same 
way as ferrets, and with much better effect: tkey 
have been known to enter the bam with several do|^, 
and enjoy the sport of rat-hunting. An instance is 
recorded of i^ raven being bred up with a dog, a.id 
assisting him in hunting. On their arrival at a covtr, 
the dug entered and drove the hares and rabbits fran 
the thicket, whilst the raven, posted on the outside jf 
the cover, seised every one that came in his war, 
when the dog immediately hastened to his assistance, 
and, by their united efforts, nothing escaped. Buffoi 
tells us that the inhabitants of the Bermuda Isia 
were afflicted for five years successively by a prodi- 
gious number of rats, who devoured the plants and 
trees, and swam from one island to another, commit* 
ting great devastation. All at once these rats disap* 
peared, and no other cause could be assigned for it 
but that during the last two years a great number of 
ravens had been seen on the islands. The inference 
was, that the ravens had destroyed the rats, but it is 
by no means certain that this was the case. 

These birds have a habit of accumulating fruit, nuts 
and other provisions, in and near their nests. Thesi 
have been supposed by some to be intended for th( 
support of the female during the period of incubation, 
while others think it is for a winter supply. It appears, 
however, that the habit of secreting articles of conve* 
nient size, whether useful as food or otherwise, it 
natural to these birds. They have been known tn 
carry off articles of considerable value, and thus ti> 
implicate innocent persons in the charge of theft. A 
raven at Erfurt had patience enough to take away one 
by one, and conceal under a stone in a garden, a 
number of small coins, amounting altogether to the 
value of five or si^ florins. There seems to be in fill 
the birds of this family (Corvus) a propensity to seize 
on any shining or bright-coloured substance, and make 
it their own, and they make an election between sub- 
stance and substance, for which it is very difficult to 
account. Of this, however, we shall have occasion to 
speak more fully when we describe the magpie. 

The boldness of the raven is fully established, both 
by his methods of attack and defence. The puffin, or 
sea-parrot, is so formidable a bird that few other ani- 
mals will venture to attack it in its retreat, which 
very much resembles a rabbit-hole, being biirrowed to 
a considerable distance undei^ound. The raven, 
however, hfts boldness to offer battle to this bird, and 
should he succeed in getting hold €>f the puffings neck, 
he generally comes off victorious, kills the mother, 
and feasts on her eggs or her young. But if the 
puffin, on the contrary, once catches him by the 
throat with her beak, and sticks her claws into his 
breast, she keeps fast hold of him, and shakes him 
about till he screams with pain. Thus they both fre- 
quently fall into the sea, where the raven is drowned, 
and the puffin returns in triumph to her nest. 

The male raven is no less courageous in the defence 
of the female and of her young, and when he see^s a 
bird of prey approaching, he exerts himself vigorously 
to secure them from its attack. He takes wing, and 
soaring above his antagonist, attacks him violently 
with his beak. If the bird of prey makes any efforts 
to gain the higher position, the raven renews his at- 
tempts to keep the advantage he has gained, and they 
thus gradually elevate themselves to such a height 
us to be absolutely out of view, until one or the other, 
exliausted by fatigue, falls rapidly to the earth. 



I A very remarkable q&ality possessed by the raven 
and several other birds of this genus, is that of being 
easily taught to imitate the sounds of the human 
voice. Mr. Swainson heard one at St. Albans speak- 
ing so distinctly, that he was at first actually deceived 
in thinking it to be a human voice ; and he likewise 
speaks of one at Chatham, which had made equal 
proficiency} living in the vicinity of a guard -house, 
it bad more than once turned out the guard, who 
thought it was a sentinel on duty. 

This habit of repeating words has caused many 
person* to prize the birds of this family, and to keep 
them in cages for the pleasure of hearing them '* talk/' 
It has also led to a great deal of cruelty; for, owing 
to an ignorant belief that the birds will speak more 
plainly if their tongues are split, they are often put to 
the pain and annoyance of having this operation per- 
formed. Had the persons who commit this useless act 
of cruelty any knowledge of the structure of birds, 
they would be aware that their tongues have nothing 
to do in the production or modulation of sounds, aod 
that the organ of voice Is at the bronchial end of the 
windpipe, and whatever of articulation they are 
enabled to give forth is produced there. 



THE SYRIAN COAST. VII. 
Toe district of Kesrouan contains only 1^0 square 
miles, and is naturally the most rocky and barren 
part of Syria, but it is by far the best cultivated. Its 
population also is much more dense, amounting to at 
least 120,000 persons, who are the best husbaodnaea 
in the Kast, and even excel the Druses in forming the 
slopes of their mountains into terraces^, constructing 
wuter-courses and aqueducts, ai^d cultivating the vine, 
olive, and mulberry ^ while in their moral character, 
and in general information, they are infinitely beyond 
them. Unhappily, however, though Kesrouan is an 
exclusively Christian district f, the inhabitants are 
split into a variety of sects, who are described as bit- 
terly hostile to each other. Thus there are Maronites, 
who own a qualified submission to the Church of 
Rome J Greek Catholics, who conform entirely; Arme- 
menian Catholics, who also conform, but differ from 
the Greek Catholics in some points of discipline ; Ar- 
menians and Greeks of the Eastern church, (both 
orthodox and schismatic,) who eaoh disclaim all inter- 
course with any of the others, but especially detest 
such of their own nations as have conformed to 
the doctrines and practices of Roipe. From this 
variety of sects it arises, that in this small territory 
there are found upwards of 200 convents, 2000 
monks, and 1200 nuns, besides a numerooi secu- 
lar clergy belonging to each denomination. There 
are also a few missionary establishments, supported by 
the court of Rome, the members of which are monks 
from Europe. These establishments were chiefly 
founded by the Jesuits, and while in their hands were 
useful as colleges and seminaries for youth, but they 
have since fallen under the charge of the Lazahsts, 
and now serve no beneficial purpose whatever. 

The monks and nuns of the Kesrouan, however, 
are very 'differently situated from those of Catholic 
Europe. In every convent all the trades necessary 
for the support of the inmates are carried on, and 
the surrounding land is cultivated most diligently. In 
a few of the principal, the religious books used by the 
communion to which they belong are now printed. 
The oldest establishment of the kind, that at Mar- 

* I'heise terraces are described as resembling flights of stain, up* 
wards of one hundred and twenty narrow shelves, each bearing a \ow 
of vines or mul berry- teees, appearing upon the face of onemouDiam. 

t Some porticos of it, as about Djebail, were formerly occupied by 
the Motualies, a Mohammedan seer, of Persian origin, out thejr hayc 
been expelled, and now occupy the valley of Baalbec, 
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HaQiia''ShQtiftir« belonging to the Qreek Catholics, 
arose early in the eighteenth century, and owes its 
origin to the zeal and ingenuity ot a scholar of the 
Jesuits, Abdallab Zaker. This man, by trade a 
jeweller, having entered into controversy with some 
other of the Eastern Chriatians, waa obliged to fly 
from Aleppo^ and sought shelter in Kesronan. Finding 
it difficult to propagate hia opinions as widely as he 
desired^ by means of manuscripts, he set himself to 
work to establish a press^ and himself cut the matrixes 
and founded the types, and produced so exact an imi- 
tation of Arabic writing, that even his enemies and 
the Mohammedans purchased his books for their 
beauey. He thus passed upwards of twenty years, 
in the course of which he printed a great number of 
works, (mostly translations of European books,) all of 
which he revised, correctingtbe indi£ferent Arabic of the 
missionaries, while his own style, in his numerous pro- 
ductions, is eateemad a model of purity and elegance. 

Religious freedom in its full extent prevails in the 
Kesrouan; the convents and churches are all furnished 
with bells, (a bighly-valued privilege,) and all the 
pompous ceremonies of the Romish and Oriental 
churches are observed with a great degree of splendour. 
Though the priests of all the various sects mainly 
support themselves by manual labour, they are every- 
where treated with extreme deference and respect^ 
both high and low hastening to kiss their hands wher- 
ever they meet them, and uniformly addressing them 
in the humblest terms. 

The Maronites are much the most numerous sect 
in Kesrouan, add alone require any detailed notice. 
A mystery hangs over their national origin, as they 
have much of the appearance of Arabs, yet affirm 
themselves to be genuine Syrians, while in a religious 
point of vie# the accounts of themselves and their 
opponents are equally contradictory. Their own 
statement is, that a St. Maro, about the year 400. 
founded several monasteries in Lebanon, to which 
their forefathers, who remained untainted by the 
Monothelite heresy*, retired from the persecution of 
the Greek emperors, in the seventh century, and that 
their union with R^ome only arises from their each 
having held fast by the truths which the Greeks have 
departed from. On the other hand it is alleged that 
they are in reality the descendants of the Monothelites, 
who took refuge in Lebanon when their distinguish- 
ing tenet was solemnly condemned by the Greek 
church, (a.d. 680,) and held it until the year 1182, 
when they renounced it, and were formally admitted 
into the communion of Rome. They are also said to 
have relapsed a century afterwards, when the Latin 
patriarch of Antioch, to whom they were immediately 
subject, was expelled, and to have been reconverted 
in 1450, by some Franciscan missionaries. At the 
present day they pay but a qualified submission to 
the pope, and differ in many points of discipline 
from the Romish church; whence the hatred with 
which they and the Greek Catholics regard each other. 
The Maronites have a patriarch of their own, (styled, 
of Antioch,) and a secular diergy, who are allowed to 
marry* but who cannot attain the dignity of bishop 
or patriarch, these appointments belonging to the 
regulars exclusively j and they observe a still greater 
number both df festivals and fasts than the Romanists. 
Indeed, until the year 1736, they used to administer 
the sacrament in both kinds, like the Greek church, 
but in that year the canons of the Council of Trent 
were formally adopted, and the Rotnish mode substi- 
tuted. The influence of the Holy See is, however, 
very great among them, and in one respect it has been 
beneficial j for the Jesuits especially laboured to intro- 

* This coniistsd in th« aMertion of tbs unity of will of our Lord. 



duce the rudiments of learning, and the Maronites 
have profited so well by this, that they are by far the 
best^iuformed part of the population: hence they are 
foui^d in great numbers in the towns on the coast, 
where they generally act as clerks in the government 
oflifes, or to the foreign merchants, being esteemed 
bolh industrious and trustworthy. 

f Ithough differing so widely in creed and in charac- 
ter from the Druses^ a sense of mutual interest has 
forages induced the Maronites to make common cause 
wi(h them against any invader, and as their disposition 
is jess warlike, the Druses^ though far less numerous, 
hire always maintained the ascendancy. Thus it is a 
D|use emir who coUecU the tribute of the mountains, 
ai|d to him lies an appeal in any dispute; although in 
gfoeral the sheikh of each village exercises a kind of 
pitriarchal authority, which is shared with the bishop, 
for every village almost is an episcopal see. 
I The dress of the Maronite women is much the 
s|me as that of the Druses, but the men are 
fir more gaily attired. They wear garments of 
^rious gaudy colours, a small turban terminating in 
ai conical cap with a tassel, have usually an embroi- 
dsred girdle, and their pistols and dagger almost in* 
mriably silver-mounted. They are a taller and finer 
nee of men than the Druses^ and have a strongly- 
qarked Arabian physiognomy. They retain the Arab 
practice of blood-revenge, in cases where death ensues 
f|jm any of their quarrels, but they are in general a 
peaceable race. The life and property of the stranger 
afe safe among them, though they are esteemed less 
hospitable, and less firm in affording shelter to fugi- 
tives who endanger their safety, than the Druses. 

From the era of the Crusades to the present day 
t^ history of the Maronites is much the same as 
tl)at of the Druses, except that» from their less mar* 
tiU character, their privileges have been more fre- 
quently tampered with by the Mohammedan govern- 
or| } to avert the consequences of which> they have 
usually resorted to the expedient of pajring large sums 
of money, and have thus laid themselves open to 
further exactions. When Mehemet All obtained pos- 
sestiion of Syria, the Maronites reoeived his officers 
with great coldness, and they were jn consequence 
very harshly dealt with on the occasion of the gene- 
ral disarming of the population of Lebanon in 1836^ 
a large body of troops living at free quarters among 
them for some time, and committing every atrocity^ 
burning numerous villages at their departure. Hence 
it was that the allied camp was recently established at 
Djoumie, in their territory, and that they readily co- 
operated in the capture of the several Egyptian 
garrisons upon their coast. 

There are no towns of any importance iniCesrouan, 
but there are certain convents which serve as the 
ecclesiastical capitals of the various sects. In these 
places the patriarchs and the principal clergy reside, 
and there is usually a college for the education of 
priests. Thus, Kanobin, near the Cedars, Zouk My- 
kayl, at the back of the Bay of Djoumie, and Bezom- 
mar, near the Nahr-el-Kelb, are respectively the seats 
of the Maronite, the Greek Catholic, and Armenian 
Catholic patriarchs; the last, the most handsome and 
commodious building in the country, as the sect it 
belongs to is the wealthiest. The principal missionary 
establishments are the Laxarist eonvent, college, and 
nunnery, at Antoura, about five miles from the mouth 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb; the Franciscan convent of Ha- 
rissa, in its neighbourhood ; and the Carmelite monas- 
tery of St. Sergias, near Kanobin. 

Prom Tripoli to Jebilee extends a wide. Well- watered, 
and fertile plain, backed by the northern part of the 
chain of Lebanon, which bears the name of the 
Ansary Mountains, being occupied by the Ansaria^ii^" 
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and Ismaeliand, sects somewhat reaembliag 'the 
Druses, and believed to be the descendants of the 
Aiisa^stas, ^hose name so frequently occurs in the 
history of the middle ages. Olive, mulberry^ orange^ 
and citron trees, occur in groves; vines, tobacco, 
cotton, and wheat, are also produced, and the cochnebt 
insect has been introduced by the Egyptian govtt'U- 
tnent; but this favoured plain is far worse cultiv#ed 
than the rocks of Kesrouan, and the populatbn; 
chiefly Mohammedan, very scanty. It is crossed by 
several streams, the most considerable of whie)i, 
styled Nahr-el-Kebir (Great River*), is supposed by 
tfome travellers to be the ancient Elcutberus, tie 
northern boundary of that tract of coast termed Syai- 
PhcEnicia. Another stream nearer Tripoli is tie 
Abrosh, the Sabbatum of antiquity, of which Josephis 
relates an idle story that it flowed regularly during sx 
days, but uniformly became dry on the Sabbath, than 
resumed its course for six days more, &c. On tie 
bank of another stream, the Nahr*Akkar, is a hil 
called Tel Arka, supposed to mark the site of Arm 
Cssaris, the birth-place of Alexander Severus, and 
a strong town at the time of the first Crusade. It p 
occupied by numerous piles of rubbish, among whiok 
many squared blocks of stone and broken granite 
columns are distinguishable. 

The Nahr-el-Kebir is about twenty miles to tlir 
north of Tripoli, and here the coast rises into hills 
for a few miles. When the plain is again reache4> 
the small rocky isle of Rouad is seen, about a leagi]e 
distant froih the shore, and nearly opposite to the 
modern town of Tortosa. Rouad, which is less thaa 
a mile in circumference, is strewed with ruined fouii^ 
dations which run into the sea, and numerous cistemli 
cut out of the solid rock occur in every direction. Dl 
has now a few inhabitants, who reside in huts of f 
wretched description, but it was once covered witk 
strong and stately buildings, for it is the site of the 
famous Arvad, or Aradus, one of the most considtr- 
able of the Phcsnician commercial republics, which is 
said to have established a colony bearing its own 
name, on the Red Sea. It is mentioned in Scripture 
as one of the cities that supplied mariners to Tyre, 
(Ezek. xxvii. 8,) and its king and its gods are among 
those that Sennacherib boasted of overthrowing. 
(Isai. xxxvii. 13.) In after-times it. had a strip' of 
territory on the mainland, about forty miles in length, 
and was an independent state in the Roman era. It 
was long possessed by the Crusaders, and in 11 85 re- 
pulsed a fleet of fifty ships sent against it by Saladin ; 
in the middle of the seventeenth century it was seized, 
and for .some time retained^ by the Knights of Malta, 
but it was taken from them by surprise, and has since 
sunk into utter desolation. Large portions of a 
lofty double wall by which it was surrounded are still 
to be seen, constructed of stones of huge dimensions, 
and many of them bearing the cross, the crosier, and 
other Christian emblems, for it was once a bishop's see. 
Tonosa, or Tartous, (thirty miles north of Tripoli,) 
is supposed to occupy a portion of the site of Anta- 
radus, traces of the ancient city extending along the 
shore for a considerable distance. Among them may 
be mentioned a number of square towers, under 
which are sepulchral caves cut in the rock, the dead 
bodies fVom Aradus being brought here for interment, 
as the isle was completely covered with buildings. 
Shapeless .masses of masonry abound, but many 
other memorials of the ancient population are of a 
more enduring description. In some places the rock 
is fashioned into walls ; in others, numerous deep cis- 
terns have been sunk into it -, in another place, a large 
mass left standing in the middle of an excavation has 

* As already stated^ the Nahc-el-Keblr is the northera boundary 
of Kesroaan, but tliat district does not hers extend to the coast. 



been worked into the form of a house, with nimierous 
doors and windows* N4»t far from :this house occars 
another excavation, 150 feet square, and 10 deep« with 
an ornamented throne and canopy *iO feet high, stand- 
ing in the middle : this is presumed to have been an 
open temple of Baal, and the throne to have been once 
occupied by an idoL A work of greater magnitude is 
what seems to have been an amphitheatre : this also is 
cut out of the rock, and is near 700 feet long» 100 
wide, and 20 deep ; it runs in a straight line east and 
west, and has seven rows of seat^ on each side through 
its entire length. 

The modern town of Tartous is enclosed within the 
walls of the ancient castle, a stately edifice with a 
double moat, and double walls of coarse marble, fifty 
feet high, and half a mile in circumfia^nce. The 
western wall is washed by the sea, and many remains 
of the old city occur on the south and east, the only 
edifice at all perfect being. a church of- CcHtnthian 
architecture, which, with another church inside the 
castle, is built of marble, and .is a structure of great 
beauty. Tortosa was captured by Count Raymond 
of Provence in 1104, and was for a long time a 
principal fortress of the counts of. Tripoli. It was 
also a . bishopric, and many sculptures of the cross, 
the dove» &c., and of coats of arms, are Btill to be 
seen on the walls of the churches an^d ^castis. .This 
town was attacked in October last by. a body of British 
marines, but the boats grounded on the ruins of some 
ancient edifice, and the assailants, i after, losing five 
killed and seventeen wpupded, were obliged to retire. 
The place was, however, shortly after . abandoned hy 
the garrison, and is now in the hands of ikit Allies. 

The country in the neighbourhood ofTortpsais.hilly, 
but to the^nqrthw^rd lies a second fertile plain,' which 
produces cotton and tobacco, as well as mulberry, 
orange, and olive-trees. T)iis plain extends nearly 
fifty miles, until terminated near Ladikiyah by the hills 
which brainch out from Djebei Akra, the Gasius and 
Anti-Casius of ancient geographers. ^The present 
towns are few and inconsiderable, but thay all bear 
marks of their former importance. Numerous ruined 
sites which cannot be satisfactorily identified, are met 
with, as well as a chain of fortresses which once 
guarded the shore from the assaults of the Cilician 
pirates. At the distance of twenty miles from Tortosa, 
is a village called Baneas, the Balanaea of Strabo, and 
the Valania of the middle ages. Beside numerous 
Roman remains, there is a strong castle on a hill, 
once belonging to the Knights of St. John, another 
castle stands on a neighbouring hill, and a third on 
the sea- shore : these edifices are all very large, and 
their walls near twenty feet thick. Two rivers, whose 
banks have been strongly fortified, being crossed, the 
little town of Jebilee is next reached.' It stands on 
a hill near the sea, thirteen miles from Baneas, is 
the Gabala of antiquity, and was once a sea-port^ 
it had a Roman amphitheatre, much of which re- 
mains in tolerable condition, though a number of 
houses have been built withm its area. Jebilee i» 
very beautifully situated in the midst of orange- 
groves, and has some trade, the goods being shipped 
at a pier wholly composed of fragments of* granite 
and marble columns. The plain at length terminates 
at the Nahr-el-Gebir, a stream which some travellers 
consider as the ancient lEleutherus : beyond this river 
appear the lofty hills of the Djebei Akra, and the 
shore is lined by chalky cliflTs, over which the road to 
Ladikiyah is carried. . - ^ 
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In concluding our npticc of the Blue-coat School, (as 
it is familiarly termed.) we shall enter into a few par- 
ticulars respecting the boys therein maintained, and 
the routine of instruction. 

The boys, as is well known, wear a peculiar livery, 
on which they pride themselves not a little on account 
of the associations connected with it. Their original 
dress was made of russet cotton, but it was afterwards 
changed to that which is now familiar to *us, and 
which remains constant through all the fluctuations 
of fashion observable in common society. The dress 
consisU of a long blue coat, reaching to the ancles, 
and fastened about the waist with a leathern strap ; a 
yellow cossack or petticoat, worn only in the winter ; 
yellow worsted stockings ; a pair of white bands -, and a 
very small black cap. One of the most remarkable cus- 
toms of the boys is, to carry their caps in their hands, 
rather than on their heads $ and it is a significant evi- 
dence of the general health which attends the simple 
diet of the boys, that they rarely seem to suffer any iU 
effects from a degree of exposure which would be some- 
what dangerous to the generality of persons. There are 
many particulars respectmg the grades and divisions 
among the boys, which cannot be well understood 
without previously knowing the kind of education 
received : to this point, therefore, we will now direct 
our attention. 

^ It win be remembered, from the details already 
g^t^en, that there are different schools combined in 

Vol. XVtt 



thi^t which we call the Blue-coat School; some ot 
which were intended by their founders as mathemati- 
cal schools, while the original school founded by King 
Edward the Sixth was for general instruction. This 
has occasioned an apparent confusion ; but we will 
endeavour to show in what way the routine of educa- 
tion is managed. 

What are termed "grammar" schools are those in 
which the classics form the primary, and, indeed, 
almost the only objects of study ; and to this class 
the greater number of the boys in the Blue-coat 
School belonged, — the exceptions being those who, 
either on King Charles*, Stone's, or Travers' founda- 
tions, were expressly instructed in mathematics; and 
others, who did not reach the classical standard, were 
merely instructed in writing and arithmetic. By the 
year lb 15 a general opinion prevailed, that an im- 
proved and extended system of education was called 
for; and a committee, appointed for that purpose, 
drew up a plan of education, which was soon after- 
wards adopted, and which has, with a few modifica- 
tions, been acted on to the present time. The boys 
i in the general or grammar school are instructed in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the classics: and a.*: 
the number is too large to be all instructed at one 
time in the same subjects, one division studies classics 
in the morning, and writing and arithmetic in the 
afternoon ; while the other division studies the latter 
branches in the morning, and classics in the after- 
noon. Under the head of classics, so far as the 
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younger boys are concerned, are also included 
Enelish grammar, reading, and spelling. Every 
Thursday and Saturday the boys are instructed and 
examined in the duties of religion, through the 
medium of the Church Catechism, Crossman's Ii- 
troduction, and similar works; and the Holy Scrip- 
tures are read at stated periods in all the wards. 

These regulations relate principally ' to the lownr 
forms. The upper school, which is under the in)- 
mediate superintendence of the first, or head-classict) 
master, consists of seventy boys. As vacancies occir 
in this number, they are filled up from the lowe 
schools, of which there are three, all nearly equal ii 
number and proficiency, and merely divided inti 
three (each under a junior master) for convenience 
The head-master examines the first forms of the lowei 
school every half-year, and recommends to the com* 
rnittee such of them as he deems most competent to 
enter the upper school. Each of the lower schooh 
consists of five forms or classes, in different stages of 
advancement; and the pupils proceed gradually fronJ 
the Latin and Greek rudiments, to Phadrus, Cesar, 
Ovid, Virgil, Cicero. Sallust, Xenophon, &c., accord* 
ing to their proficiency. 

As the lower schools are divided into fire classes, 
80 is the upper divided into four, viz.. Grecianiy Deputy 
Grecians, Great Eraemue, and Little Eratmus: these 
oddly sounding names appear to have been thus ap* 
plied on account of Greek being the principal stud} 
of the first two, and of the larger and smaller Col- 
loquies of Erasmus having been reading*books in the 
last two. The system of education pursued at the 
two last* mentioned forms or classes, which arc the 
lowest in the upper school, differs but slightly from 
that of the upper forms of the lower schools. Th« 
Grecians and Deputy Grecians, however, go through 
a far more severe course of study, intended to qualify 
them for the much-desired honour of an " exhibition" 
at Cambridge: this honour we must briefly notice. 
Benevolent persons have, at different times, left be- 
quests to the Hospital, the proceeds of which were 
to be applied to the support of the most deserving 
"Blues •• for a given number of years, at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford or Cambridge : two scholars proceed 
every year to Cambridge, and one to Oxford, each 
scholar remaining in the University four years, and 
being supported during that time by a small annual 
sum of money. These removals to the Universities 
are called '* exhibitions," and the scholars chosen for 
them are the most advanced Grecians. 

The appointed age for the pupils to leave the esta- 
blishment is fifteen years j but thosefew whoare selected 
to fill the Grecian form, remain there till the age of 
nineteen, by which time they have received a classical 
education of no mean extent. But by far the greater 
number leave the Hospital at fifteen, and become en- 
gaged in some employment connected with trade or 
commerce; and it was to fit them for these occupa- 
tions that the changes in the system of education 
were made. 

The mathematical boys are those who have been ad- 
mitted on King Charles* and the Travers' foundations, 
and who receive an education which will fit them for 
the Naval Service. Besides the general items of 
education, they are expected, when presented at the 
Trinity House for examination at the end of their 
studies, to be familiar with equations, Euclid, trigono- 
metry, use of the globes,— plane, Mercator*s, and other 
kinds of sailing, — the conducting of all the processes 
requisite for finding latitude and longitude, projec- 
tion, perspective, and other matters, more or less re- 
lating to nautical astronomy and navigation. 

It wUl thus be seen, that the education received at 



Christ*! Hospital is varied according to circumstances. 
In the writing school are taught penmanship, arith- 
metic, book-keeping, the drawing of invoices, and 
other matters of a mercantile nature : in the ^raniinar 
schools, upper and lower, are taught the Knglish, 
Latin, and Greek languages, in a strictly grammatical 
form, together with Hebrew and mathematics to those 
occupying the Grecian and Deputy Grecian forms; 
while in the mathematical school are taught all those 
branches of knowledge which are connected with the 
naval profession. 

The regulations as to hours are, we believe, as follow : 
from the 12th of February to the 15 th of October, 
the boys rise at six o*clock, and breakfast before 
seven : they then attend school from seven till eight, 
from nine till twelve, and from two till five, dine at 
half-past twelve, and go to bed at ten. From the 
fifteenth of October till the twelfth of February, they 
rise at seven, finish breakfast by eight, and attend 
school from eight till nine, ten till twelve, and half- 
past one till four. 

The Great Hall of the Hospital is the scene of 
many interesting ceremonies, illustrative of the pecu- 
liar privileges and customs of the Hospital. From a 
very early time there had been sermons preached at 
St. Mary Spital, on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, in Easter-week, on subJecU connected with 
Chri8t*s resurrection ; and from the first establishment 
of the Hospital, the Blue-coat children were permitted 
to attend these stfrmons. Some years afterwards, 
when the Rebellion overturned most of the existing 
institutions, the Spital sermons, as they were called, 
were discontinued, but revived subsequently at St 
Bride*8 church. About forty years ago, another 
change was made ; the sermons were reduced to two, 
were delivered in the hall at Christ*s Hospital, and 
were to be illustrative of tfie nature and object of the 
Hospital. The days on which these discourses are 
delivered, — Easter Monday and Tuesday, — ^are days 
of jubilee for the Blues : they proceed in procession 
through the city, and are joined at the Mansion 
House by the Lord Mayor and corporation officers, 
with their ladies. All the boys receive a little gratuity 
and some refreshment at the mansion; and when they 
and the civic procession have reached the Hospital, 
the discourse is delivered, and an anthem performed. 

The hall is also the scene of the public supper, a 
ceremony of a remarkable character, which seems to 
have been observed from an early period in the his- 
tory of the Institution. These public suppers occur 
on Sundays, and are a means of allowing visitors 
to see the children : they were originally confined to 
the Sundays in Lent ; then they were extended to the 
period from the first Sunday after Christmas till 
Easter- day; a third alteration fixed them for the 
months of March, April, and May; and at present 
they occur from the 1st of February till Easter. On 
the Sunday evenings during this period, visitors (of 
whom three may be introduced by each governor) are 
permitted to enter the great hall, where, at seven 
o'clock, service is performed by the reading of the 
New Tcistament lesson, followed by a hymn, sung by 
all the children. Grace is then said, and the children 
sit down to supper, the visitors walking round them 
during its continuance. Grace after meat is then 
said, and an anthem is sung, after which the children 
walk out of the hall in procession, each ward being 
beaded by its nurse 

On St. Matthew's day, a ceremony of more im- 
portance is performed, connected with the external 
government of the Hospital. The Lord Mayor and 
aldermen proceed in state to the new hall, where the 
governors are summoned to meet them. The whole 
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body, together with the boys, then proceed to Christ 
church, where a sermon is preached by a "Blue'* 
who has been a Grecian, an Exhibitioner at the Uni- 
versity, and has taken orders. On their retnm to the 
hall, two orations/ one in Latin, and one in English, 
are made by the senior Grecians, which are followed 
by a collection in aid of the fund to support them at 
the University. The Lord Mayor then inquires into 
the state and management of the Institution ; and after 
partaking of some refreshment, the company retire. 

More than one writer has had occasion to remark 
the friendly and attached feehng which exists among 
the '* Blues," even long after they have ceased to be 
in the sohooL An *' Amicable Society of 31ues*' has 
been long established for the maintenance of this 
kindly feeling :. and a still more important manifesta- 
tion of it has been shown in the establishment of a 
" Benevolent Society of Blues.'* When the boys leave 
the school, and launch into the busy scenes of public 
life, they are liable to the same diversity of fortune as 
other persons ; and to relieve such of them as should 
fall into difficulties, the more fortunate of their old 
school- fellows formed the above-named society, the 
objects of which were to grant annual pensions, or 
weekly allowances, to aged and infirm Blues -, to afford 
temporary pecuniary relief in times of difficulty; to 
grant small loans, to be repaid by fixed instalments ; 
and to relieve the distressed widows and orphans of 
Blues, as far as the funds of the Society might allow, 
A great number of persons, falling under one or other 
of the above descriptions, have been relieved ; and so 
promptly have the more prosperous Blues come for- 
ward to aid in the benevolent object, that a consider- 
able fund has been accumulated, from which payments 
are from time to time made. 

The boys attending the Royal Mathematical School 
have the privilege of being annually presented at 
Court, on the first Drawing-room of the year; such, 
at least, was the custom in former times; but during 
the long illness of King George the Third, and the 
whole reign of George the Fourth, this custom was dis- 
pensed with : it has however been, we believe, again 
revived: the boys carry with them their maps and 
charts, and other prodACtions, indicative of their pro- 
gress in their mathematical studies. This privilege, 
and the circumstance of the King's Boys (as they are 
termed) having been formerly lodged in apartments 
distinct from the other boys, occasioned an exclusive 
and haughty spirit to be engendered among them : 
they cared but little for their masters, and assumed a 
superiority over the other Blues, which, by the year 
1775, reached a dangerous height Firm and judicious 
measures were then gradually adopted, which have 
ultimately had the effect of subduing all improper 
feeling among the different ranks of scholars, and of 
establishing harmony between scholars and masters. 

We here terminate our notice of this extensive and 
useful Institution, in which about twelve hundred 
children are wholly maintained, clothed, and educated, 
until they have attained an age^ at which it is prudent 
to select a future occupation for them. We cannot 
conclude, however, without expressing the great 
obligations we are under to the excellent work^ of 
the Rev. Mr. TroUope, which, for general comprehen- 
siveness and minuteness of detail, is worthy of the 
subject to which it is devoted : — it is, indeed, not only 
a good, but the only, authentic history of the charity 
in all its relations. Using his own words with respect 
to Christ's Hospital* we will say — " May those prosper 
who love it ! and may God increase their number !*' 

* Histffrtf of the Royal Fautuiation of ChrisVt Hoipitai; by the 
Rev. WiHiam I'rollope, M.A., oi Fembrokc College, Cambridge, 
and late one of the Classical Mastery ojf Christ's Hospital, Londoo, 
1834. ^ 



GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
On Seal-Engraying. 



VII.. 



Tub art of seal-engraving is of very great antiquity, 
ani one of those few in which the ancients greatly 
ezielled the moderns. It has occasionally been 
caled the glyptic* art, and is thought by some to 
h^e been originally invented in India, and brought 
thence into Egypt, whence, like most other aucient 
aits, it spread into Greece. It had certainly attained 
a (Considerable degree of perfection in the time of 
Aidses; for we read that the names of the twelve 
tiA)es were engraved on the gems of the high- priest s 
bieastplate, according to the Divine command, as we 
&d it in the 28th chapter of the book of Exodus : 
'^And thou shalt take two onyx stones, and grave on 
tlem the names of the children of Israel; six of 
tieir names on one stone, and the other six names of 
tie rest on the other stone, according to their birth. 
Vith the work of an engraver in stone, like the en- 
gravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the two 
^ones with the names of the children of Israel.'* 
Ter. 9, 10, 11. 

The Egyptians engraved on various hard stones at 
« very early period, as appears by various relics, 
^als, &c. Their engravings, however, like their 
Sculptured figures, are stiff and formal $ so as to be 
6Lsily distinguished from the Grecian works. In 
Qreece this art had attained its highest degree or 
excellence in the age of Alexander the Great $ and the 
mmes of numerous distinguished engravers of that 
time have come down to us; especially that of Pyr* 
gpteles, who is said to have been the only engraver 
permitted by Alexander to engrave his portrait : as 
iy>elles and Lysippus had the exclusive privilege of 
making pictures and statues of him. Next to him, 
Apollonides and Chronius are mentioned by Pliny 
aSjthe most celebrated Greek engravers. Dioscorides, 
who lived in the time of Augustus, is remarkable for 
th^ great number of beautiful seals and gem-engra- 
vings which still remain under his name. The 
glyptic art began to decline after Hadrian's time, and 
was lost at the fall of the Roman empire. Like 
the kindred arts of sculpture, painting, &c., it re- 
mained buried during the dark ages, and began to be 
revived in Italy in the fifteenth century; and the 
modern art of seal-engraving attained its highest 
degree of perfection in the sixteenUi century, which 
produced the celebrated Italian engravers, Pietro, 
Maria di Peschia, Castel Bolognesse, Nassaro, and 
Trezzo, who was the first that ever engraved on the 
diamond. The eighteenth century also produced the 
celebrated Sirletti, and many other great Italian en- 
gravers; as also the celebrated Germans, Lorenz 
Natter and John Pichler, who are commonly ac- 
counted the chief modern artists of this kind. 

The works of the moderns, however, are very sel- 
dom compatable with those of antiquity; which are 
generally distinguished at once by their superior 
polish. Nevertheless, it is often very difficult to 
decide with certainty on the genuineness of many 
supposed antique gems; for good modern engravings 
on gems are often inscribed with the names of Dios- 
corides, Pyrgoteles, and other great gem -engravers; 
and ignorant persons are often deceived by them. 
There is generally however some inconsistency either 
in the gramn^ar, orthography, or form of the letters, 
or some disagreement with the known habits of the 
ancient artist, that betrays this kind of fraud to the 
skilful eye. It was practised as early as the time of 
Pbsedrus, who complains of it in his fables; and the 
greatest modern engravers, including Natter andr 

♦ From the Greek word yM»> to engiave. * ^X *^^ 
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Pichler, are said to be the authors of many works, 
commonly supposed to be ancient. 

The stones most used by ancient and modem g^m- 
engravers, are the varioua kinds of quartz, espedftHy 
cornelian, calcedony, rock-crystal, amethyst, onyxatod 
sard-onyx, which have been already described, fhe 
hardness of the diamond renders it a very diffirtilt 
gem to engrave on. Of course, the ancients cduld 
not engrave on this gem ; as they did not even |fM- 
scss the art of cutting and grinding it. 

They probably used fragments of it, however, '^or 
engraving on other stones. Even in modem times, 4i'- 
graving on the diamond has been a task, which h» 
been executed only by the most eminent artisu. The 
first who accomplished it is generally supposed to hs^ 
been an Italian named TrezsEoj but some state tM 
Ambrose Cbaradossa engraved a portrait on a dk-^ 
mond in 1500, long before the time of Trez»; 
Engraved diamonds, however, are merely a kind )f 
cnriosity ; for the great transparency and brillianejf* 
of the stone render it more ornamental when simpV^ 
out with plane facets. 

The different kinds of sapphire, oriental ruby, &c, 
are also too hard to be fit stones for the exercise tf 
the glyptic art. They have very seldom been eis^ 
graved upon ; and, indeed, the ancients never could uib 
them, being, like the diamond,' too hard for their tooM. 
The modem topaz, or ancient chrysolite, has beiM 
frequently resorted to by modem engravers ; buttheie 
remains no well-authenticated specimen of an antiqtib 
engraved topaz. The real emerald, now found only 
in Pern, is on account of its sottness, an easy stone 
to engrave on, and is much* used for that purpose. 
The ancients, however, if they possessed this stone iC 
all, (which is now never found in the old world,) rautb 
have held it in such high estimation that, as Plicy 
states, they never engraved on it. The beryl, or aqOa* 
marine, which is only a bluish variety of emerald, is akro 
a very fit stone for seal- engraving, and has sometimes 
been found to have been engraved by an ancient artist. 
The garnet, whose hardness is between that of 
emerald and quartz, is nevertheless an unfavourable 
stone for the engraver, on account of its peculmr 
grain or texture. The opal has seldom been employed, 
on account of its softness; but the ancients held ft in 
such very high estimation, as a gem, that they ncVer 
engraved on it. The stones, therefore, which have 
been principally emptoyed in the glyptic art are the 
numerous varieties of quartz as stated above. Jasper 
turqaoiH, granite, porphyry, and natural magnet, were 
also employed much by the ancient Egyptians. The 
first of these has been often used by modem engrav- 
ers, especially the green kind with red spots, which 
is called blood^stone, and is much used for seals. The 
red spots have often been taken advanUge of by the 
engraver, as in a bust of Christ under flagellation, in 
which the spots were made to represent the drops of 
bk>od. We think, however, that subjects less awful, 
and equally well calculated to display the artists* 
ingenuity, might have been chosen without desecrat- 
ing the holy character of the Redeemer by any 
such heathenish devices. These devices were, how- 
ever, fashionable in former days, when the Romish 
faith was dominant j as they still are now, wherever it 
exerts an uninterrapted sway. 

The methods pursued by ancient and modem en- 
graven of gems, are supposed to be nearly alike. The 
stone is first ground to its proper form by the lapi- 
dary. A convex surface is generally preferred to a 
plane one, as giving more room for the introduction 
of the engraving tools into the cavity of the stone. 

The lathe used by seal-engravers is represented 
m the following figure. 



[Decembsr 26, 




It consists of a table, naving beneath it a large ver- 
tical wheel A fixed on an axle, which has a crank b 
which IS driven by a rod, connected with a treadle 
moved by the artist's foot at s, as in a turning-lathe 
On the middle of the table is fixed the mi/l c 
which 18 simply a small steel cylinder, driven round 
with great rapidity, by means of a cord passing nnder 
the large wheel. Into one end of this steel cylinder 
the engraver fixes a tool d, of which he has severar 
of different forms and sizes, adapted for different kinds 
of work, or for parts of the same work. 

Before proceeding to excavate the stone for the en- 
graving by these tools, the artist draws the outline of 
his subject on the utone, by means of a fine brass 
needle or a fragment of <iiamond. He also forms a 
model of the design in wax or clay, unless he be 
copying from another engraving, which then serves 
instead of a model. 

The stone (with the outlme scratched on it) is then 
cemented with mastieh to the end of a piece of wood 
to serve as a handle, and, having fixed the proper 
tool to the mill, thfi artist works the treadle up and 
down, and applies the sur^eof the stone to the edge 
of the rapidly-revolving tool, which quickly cuts or 
bores into the stone, the cutting edge having been 
supplied with diamond-dust, moistened with olive-oil 
The enpaver has generaUy a large assortment of tools' 
which he fixes alternately to the mill. The principal 
different forms of the tools, however, m represented 
in this figure. 




A is a tool ending in a small round disk of stee! 
to the edge of which the stone is e^pHtd:-^^ '^ ^ 
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B is the tool which is called a saw, and is similar 
to the last, except that the edge of the disk is made 
very sharp, and cuts deeper into the stone. 

c is a similar tool, but has the edge rounded, and 
is very useful. 

D is called by the French the houterolle, and termi- 
nates in a small knob or ball. It is a very useful 
tool. By means of a small one, doU are made; and 
the larger ones serve for finishing, by rounding off all 
the angles that may have been left. 

s is a small hollow tube, with a cutting edge, and 
serves for boring circular holes, and marking small 
circles, as the pupils of eyes. 

These are nearly ell the forms employed for tools; 
but the sizes are mach more numerous. Those re- 
presented in the cut are of the real si2e of about the 
largest: but some are so small, as to be scarcely visible 
to the naked eye. 

The seal-engraver generally prepares his own tools; 
the working parts of which consist of soft steel: it 
requires a great deal of time and patient attention to 
make the tools run true : the test is to apply the 
thumb-nail to the working part of the tool ; if it do 
not run true, there is a sort of vibration which is 
readily detected, and which is altogether absent 
when the tool is properly prepared for work. The 
diamond -dust is prepared by pounding fragments of 
diamonds, or coarse diamonds, in a hard steel mortar, 
the dust is mixed with oil and applied constantly to the 
tool: it is this dost which is the efficient agent in seal- 
engraving : the soft steel tool acts merely as a sort of 
mould or case, whereon the diamond-dust is spread. 
Tools of hardened steel have been found quite in- 
efficient in seal«engraving, either with ot without 
diamond-dust ; so that it is supposed that this dust 
penetrates into the pores of the so/i steel tdols, or 
forms a sort of compact o«ter crust upon the 'Surfaces 
of their working parts. 

When the artist is satisfied with hts work, the ex- 
cavated part of the stone is of course rough and dead : 
it is, therefore, polished by 'the friction of tools of 
copper, pewter, or hard < 'box- wood, which are so 
chosen as to fit the variods parts of the engraving, and 
so to polish it without toy tendency to alter its form. 
The powder used for this porpose is Tripoli or rotten- 
stone, moistened with water ; and, lastly, in order to 
remove all the superfluons powder,' &c., a small brush 
is used, which, like all the other instruments, is fixed 
into the mill, and has the stone applied to it. 

It must be remembered that all this applies chiefly 
to intaglios, or that kind of engraved gems most 
commonly used for seals, where the figure cat in the 
stone is sunk' or concave, and, consequently, the im- 
pression is raised or convex. 

There is a more beautiful and difficult kind of 
gem-engraving, however, where the figures on the 
stone are raised, as in the impression of a common 
seal. They are called cameos; but they are seldom 
used as seals, because, of course, they give concave or 
sunk impressions. The most valued of these are exe- 
cuted in sardonyx, or some other party-coloured gem ; 
in which the colours are so contrived, as to add to the 
effect, as has been mentioned in the third article. The 
most remarkable ancient cameos, for size and beauty, 
are the sardonyx of Tiberius, the apotheosis of Germa- 
nicus, and that of Augustus, which last is oval, eleven 
inches by nine, and composed of two brown and two 
white layers. Many beautiful cups and vases also 
belong to this class ; especially the Brunswick and 
the Portland or Barberini vase, an acciMint of the 
latter of which will be found in the Saturday Magazine, 
voL viiK,.p^ 31, together with a view of some ancient 
cameo-vases oa tihe mieceeding page. 



THE SYRIAN COAST. VIII. 



Tus tract of country lying between the Nahr-el- 
Gfol^ir and the branch of the chain of Taurus called 
Jayur Dagh (Amanus) and Akma Dagh (Rhosus.) 
bofe anciently the name of Antiocheae or Selea- 
cis^ a comprehensive appellation including the minor 
diif^ricts of Pieria and Casiotis. It was also often 
tefned Tetrapolis, from its four great cities founded 
or rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, the first Greek king 
of^yria» and named Antiochia, Seleucis, Laodicea, and 
Afamea, in honour, respectively, of his father, himself, 
hif mother, and his wife. Apamea, now a village 
c^led Kalaat-el-Medyk, lies far inland, behind the 
i^isary Mountains, and it is therefore foreign to our 
pjBsent purpose to notice it further; but the other 
c^s are situated upon or near the coast, and will he 
described as we reach them. 

(At the distance of twenty-five miles from Jebilee, 
a^mall plain pn>jecta from the foot of the mountains, 
ud. runs about a league into the sea, terminating in a 
pint called Cape Ziaret, nearly opposite to the north- 
eist extreniity of the Island of Cyprus. In the 
(|ntre of this plain is situated Ladikiyah, a place of 
q^siderable trade, with a population of 6000 per- 
sons, a large number of whom are Christians. It 
s|inds amid groves of orange trees, and occupies 
af)ortion of the site of LaocUcea, styled Ad Mare, 
tq: distinguish it from numerous cities of like name* 
ii|, other quarters. The present port, is two miles 
nfrth of the town, but fragments of walls, cis- 
t^-ns in the rock, broken Golumns,and other remains, 
pi9ve that the old city extended to the sea on the one 
h^d, and spread iar beyond the present in every 
o^er direction. Some of the ruins appear to have 
bef^ Christian churches, but most of them are of 
Hqo^an origin, and, notwithstanding the frequent earth- 
quJ|kes that have happened in this quarter, a tri- 
uniphal arch in honour of Septimius Severus still 
remains in a tolerably perfect state : as does also a 
large castle of Saracenic origin, built on an isolated 
ro<^ near the port. 

There was formerly a spacious artificial harbour, and 
the present port, though small, is reckoned one of 
the iaiest on this coast. The ancient city was cele- 
brated for its export of wines, but this has long 
ceased, and it is only of late years that the town has 
acquired any commercial importance; it now exports 
large quantities of tobacco, silk, and cotton, raised in 
the neighbourhood, and is considered as the port of 
Aleppo. 

There are few events connected with the history of 
Laodicea requiring particular notice. Like many of 
the Syrian cities, it was, for a while, nominally in- 
dependent, but it afterwards became a Roman colony ; 
was captured, first by Chosroes, then by the Saracens, 
retaken by the Greeks, but again lost; fell into the 
hands of Tancred by stratagem, and long remained 
a bishop's see, and a strong fortress of the princi* 
pality of Antioch. With the expulsion of the Franks 
from Antioch (▲.n. 1268) it fell into decay, but has 
since somewhat revived. From its vicinity to the 
northern frontier it was lately garrisoned by two 
regiments of the Egyptian army, but it was aban- 
doned by them upon the appearance of the Allies. 

The coast from Ladikiyah to the mouth of the river 
Aazsy (Orontes) is bold and rocky, with numerous 
bays and headlands; the range of Casius, however, 
flanks the shore, rising to the height of more thap 5000 
feet. The population is very scanty; and of the few 
small places on, the beach, scarce one has attained cele- 

♦ The Laodicea of the New Testament (Colosrians iv. 10; Reve- 
latioD ill. 14,) is situated in Asia Minor, abomt one handred and > 
ifty miles to the east of Epheaus. L^iym^eu uy ^^^ w^ i^ 
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Irity in former days, or require* particular notice at 
present. Heraclea and Posidium, the moat remarkable, 
are represented by the villages of Ebn Hamy and 
Bosseda, the latter having a small castle ; the ether 
villages have not been satisfactorily identified. At the 
mouth of the river, on the southern side, is the isk of 
Melibe, anciently called Melibosa^ and celebrated for 
its purple dye$ while to the north is a small ssndy 
plain on which stands the village of Svediyah, wkioh 
serves as the port of Antioch. The ancient port, »ow 
quite useless, lies about a mile higher up the ri^er, 
and between the two is the Harbour of St. Simeon, 
famous as a maritime station in the time of the Qru- 
sades, but at the present day almost choked up ^th 
sand brought down by the impetuous stream. 

Although not immediately upon the coast, Antioeh, 
now called Antakia, is too memorable a city to be 
passed unnoticed. Though shattered by war and by 
earthquakes, and as miserable when entered as mjst 
of the other Syrian towns, the city, viewed from the 
neighbouring hills, has a most majestic appearante, 
still seeming to justify the proud appellation of Queen 
of the East, by which it was so long known. It stanjs 
upon the eastern bank of the Orontes, about twenty 
miles from the sea, upon two rocky eminences, occu- 
pying also a portion of the space between them, tiie 
rest being a deep ravine, the bed of a mountdn 
torrent that traverses the town. The western hM, 
which is much the most rugged, is crowned by a castle 
connected with the town by double walls, once sijtty 
feet high, and built of hewn stone, but now broken 
and disjointed, patched with brick, and strengih- 
cned with rude blocks of granite. Much of the 
ancient walls, which are said to have been twelve 
miles in extent, also remain, but in a ruinous 
condition, and enclosing only vineyards and mulberry 
plantations. The present population is less than 
12,000, and is decreasing; the trade once carried on 
having been transferred to Aleppo, from a Mohsm- 
medan prejudice against a city which had been for 
two centuries in the hands of the Franks. Its houses 
are mean structures, but, unlike any others in the 
country, they have tiled roofs, a custom introduced 
by the Crusaders. 

Antioch, as already mentioned, was founded by 
Seleucus, and continued the capital of the Syrian 
monarchy until the civil wars of his successors threw 
the whole country into the hands of the Romans, 
(B.C. 64.) Through the favour of the Seleucidce, the 
Jews enjoyed many privileges in Antioch, and were 
very numerous -, many converts to the truth of the 
Gospel were early made among them, and indeed "the 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch." 
(Acts xi. 26.) Several of the apostles resided here 
for a time, and at length the city became the seat of 
a prelate who bore the title of Patriarch of the East. 
Paganism, however, long prevailed among its ready- 
witted and luxurious population, and even late in the 
fourth century idolatrous sacrifices were offered on 
Mount Casius, in honour of Seleucus, and the temple 
and groves of Daphne * were crowded with worship, 
ers. When Christianity finally prevailed, the intel- 
lectual character of its population remained much the 
same, and many of the all but unintelligible disputes 
which distracted the Church in the time of the Greek 
empire had their origin in the perverse ingenuity of 
the citizens of Antioch. 

Few cities have suffered more than this, from war, 

• Various are the sites assigned to this celebrated place, but the 
most probable seems to be Beit-al-Moie, a spot about five miles dis- 
tant, among tiie hiUs to the sooth, where is still to be seen a very 
beaujifu I fountain gushing forth from the rock ; but the groves and 
the temple are only represented by a few myrtle bushes intermingled 
witu brambles, «nd three or foHr clay-built watermiils. 



fire^ famine, and earthquake ; indeed^ such events crm- 
•titute almost its whole history. In b.c. 146 it was 
captured by Ptolemy, king of Egypt ^ in 145 it was 
burnt by the Jewish partisans of Demetrius, (1 Mace, 
zi.,) and in the following year it was seized by Try- 
phon* After various other changes, it was captured 
by Pompey, (b.c. 65,) and became the capital i)i 
the Roman possessions in the East. In a.d. 1 1 5 it 
was overthrown by an earthquake, and in 155 was 
desolated by fire, la 260 it was captured by Sapor, 
and its population massacred; and in the reigns of 
Constantine the Great, Julian^ and Tbeodusius, ii 
suffered most severely from pestilence and famine. 
In 458, 524, and 526, it was overturned by earth- 
quakes; in 540^ and again in 574, it was sacked by 
Chosroes; and in 587 it was again almost levelled with 
the ground by a convulsion of nature. In 611 it 
was captured by Chosroes II., and in 638 by the 
Saracens, and by them was reduced to the rank of a 
provincial town, as it had been more than once 
before by the Roman emperors on account of the 
turbulence of its inhabitants. In 966 it was recoveied 
by the Greeks under John Zimisces, and held by 
them until the year 1083, when it was captured by 
Soliman, general of Malek Shah» the third prince of 
the Seljukian dynasty. Upon the death of Malek, 
(a.d. 1092,) a civil war broke out among his sons, 
and Antioch was held as an independent state by one 
of his family, Bagbi Seyan, when, in October, 1097, 
the host of the first Crusade approached its walls. 

After a siege of seven months, the town was 
betrayed (June 3, 1098) into the hands of Bohemond, 
prince of Tarento, who ultimately obtained its sove- 
reignty. The citadel, however, still held out; the Cru- 
saders were in turn besieged in the town by Kerboga, 
prince of Mosul, with an innumerable force, and re- 
duced to the eztremity of famine, when on the 28th 
of June, 1098, their courage having been ezcited by 
the pretended discovery of the Holy Lance, they 
sallied forth and defeated Kerboga, and the citadd 
immediately surrendered. The Crusaders passed the 
winter in Antioch, the time being chiefly occupied in 
discussions as to what was %o be done with their con« 
quest. At length it was deoded that it should be 
granted to Bohemond, with so much of the country 
between the Nahr*el«Gebir and Maunt Taurus a« be 
might be able to subdue. Thus was founded the 
second principality of the Latina, the first having 
been already erected at Edeasa, beyond the Euphrates, 
by Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of BouiUaa, and 
afterwards king of Jeruaalenb 

Bohemond, the most able aa wdl as the moat nn* 
scrupulous of the chiefs of the Crusade, maintaiDed 
his principality, which he pushed to its foill ejctent, 
against all the efforts of the Greek emperor, to whom 
he had sworn fealty, and at his death, in 1 108, trans- 
mitted it to bis son, Bohemond II., who married the 
daughter of King Baldwin, but was killed in Cilicia 
by the Turks, in 1 130. His daughter, Constantia, 
married two Western nobles, who reigned in her right : 
first, Raymond of Poitou, who was obliged to acknow- 
ledge himself a vassal of the Emperor Manuel, and waa 
in 1148 slain in battle against Noureddin $ and after- 
wards Raynold of ChatilLn, who in 1 161 was captured 
by the prince of Aleppo*. The principality was nezt 
possessed by Bohemond III., son of Raymond of 
Poitou, whose quarrels with his wife and with the 
patriarch of Antioch procured his ezcommumcation 

* Raynold remained a prisoner until 1 178, when he was ransomed ; 
and he soon after obtained possession of Carac, (the ancieot Petra.) 
a strong fortress on the verge of the Arabian deseit. > rom hence 
he sent out parties to plunder the pilgrim caravau from Mecca, 
which so irritated Saladin, tliat having taken him prisoner at the 
battle of TiberiM, he pat ^!^ jH.4^M^'><LN«^0«j^ ^ 
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by the pope^ tmd split the whole country into factions; 
and by joining with Count Raymond of Tripoli he 
was greatly accessory to the fall of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The year of his death is uncertain^ but 
after that event we find the principality of Antioch 
and the county of Tripoli (greatly curtailed, however, 
in extent,) both held by the same individuals^ and 
both also claimed by the Latin kings of C3rprus. In 
1230, the house of Bohemond being extinct, the fief 
was bestowed by the Emperor, Frederic II., upon bis 
natural son Frederic, who on his death in 1251 
transmitted it to his son Conrad, the last Christian 
possessor ; for Conrad having visited Europe to suc- 
cour his kinsman Conradin, against Charles of Anjou, 
the city was in his absence captured by the Mameluke 
sultan of Egypt, in June, 1268. The inhabitants, of 
whatever creed, were either massacred or carried into 
slavery ; the churches and convents, near 400 in num- 
ber, and esteemed the most splendid in the East, were 
levelled with the earth, and the city reduced to the 
state of desolation in which it yet appears. It passed, 
with the rest of the country, from the Egyptian to 
the Circassian Mamelukes; from the latter to the 
Turks, (a.d. 1516); has been since repeatedly the 
seat of an independent governor, and in 1832 was 
captured by the troops of Mehemet Ali, who still 
bold it. During all this time it has been subordinate 
to Aleppo, which may be said to have risen upon its 
ruins; and though the great Syrian earthquake of 
1822 levelled both cities, the restoration of Aleppo has 
been far more complete than of Antioch. 

Returning to the coast, about half a mile to the 
north of Swediyah, are seen the ruins of Seleucia 
Pieris, standing on the side and summit of a rock, 
having in the plains below a walled harbour, commu- 
nicating with the sea by a canal a mile long cut in the 
rock. The situation is exceedingly strong by nature, 
and the remains of the walls and towers prove that 
no pains were spared to render it impregnable ; yet it 
has been frequently captured, and that too with little 
resistance. There are many large and handsome exca- 
vated tombs, a gate towards' Antioch with lofty towers, 
and the ruins of several Christian churches; and on the 
sea shore at the mouth of the canal^ where stands a 
Christian village called Kepte, are two piers, one 350, 
the other 600 feet long, formed of stones of vast mag- 
nitude. It was at Seleucis that the Apostles Paul 
and Barnabas embarked for Cyprus. (Acts xiii. 4.) 

The rock on which Seleucis is situated is an off- 
shoot of the Musah Dagh, (Mountains of Moses,) 
which form the southern portion of the ancient 
Rhosus ; the western extremity of Rhosus runs out to 
sea a few miles further north, ending in a bold head- 
land, called Ras el Khanzir, at the entrance of the Bay 
of Scanderoun. The mountains are covered with 
valuable timber, which has been of late monopolized 
by the Egyptian government $ they are also rich in 
minerals ; but the narrow plain at their foot, which 
forms the shore of the bay, is a pestilential marsh. So 
fatal, indeed, is the climate, that though Scanderoun 
possesses the best harbour in Syria, its population does 
not consist of more than 200 persons, who are chiefly 
in the employ of the government. The houses are of 
the most wretched description > the town Is only 
approachable by land in certain seasons of the year, 
and the sea is retiring; an old building which bears 
the name of Godfrey de Bouillon's Castle, and has in 
its walls rings for fastening boats, being now a mile 
from the beach. Some attempts have been made by 
the Egyptian government to drain the marshes, but 
the present aspect of affairs leads to the conclusion 
that the work will proceed no further. In the vicinity 
of Scanderoun are the passes of Saggal Doutan and 



Beylan, the Gates of Syria ana Amanui oF antiquity, 
which in all ages have been fortified, but in none 
more strongly than the present ; yet, in consequence 
of the successes of the Allies in other quarters, they 
havi recently been abandoned by the troops of the 
Pacba. The mountains, which these passes traverse, 
have ever been the usual, because the natural, boun- 
darf of Syria, and they therefore afford the appropii- 
ate point for the conclusion of these sketches. 



THE CORAL AND BELLS. 

t 

TO XT OODftOX^ Hk C, WITH A SMALL PRESENT. 

AcEPT, my dear babe, this slight earnest of tmth 

IVfm one who stands pledged for the faith of thy youth. 

'T^ a glittering trinket of silver and coral, 

Fi^ed for play and for use, iraught with mirth and a moral. 

Here*8 a whistle, shrill pitch-pipe of nursery glee ; * 

Jiigling bells, too., for infantile minstrelsie : 

Aiid the smooth taper stem, with its deep crimson 'glow, 

Tl beguile thy first pangs of corporeal woe. 

B|t when infancy merges in boyhood^s glad prime 

T^on shalt yield to the younger the whistle and chime, 

^d the coral, bright coral! Yet not without thought 

f>r the marvel-bom lessons thou then wouldst 1^ taught, 

^chly challenging elder instruction ; which tells 

Siver's mingled with dross, and the fool keeps the bells, 

Aid that better than crystal, pearl, ruby, or gold, 

Aie the riches which Wisdom's pure precepts unfold : 

Tien the coral, (no more to be mentioned than they 

Iq compare of her gifts, as the holy words say*,) 

Shall blushingly point to its own native sea, 

Ak emblem of boundless eternity. 

And timely forewarn thee of sin's sunken reef 

Tint by little and little accumulates grief, 

^hile we heedlessly glide where its perils are rife, 

A^d are wrecked in full sail on the voyage of life. 

But this coral was torn fVom some beautiful pile, 

A submarine temple of column and aisle, 

With pagoda>like pinnacles tier upon tier, 

Wkich beneath the green wave tiny architects rear, 

W|o anon sleep entombed in its myriad cells. 

While each billow retiring their requiem knells. 

Till nature o*erroofa it with verdure and sheen. 

And continents stretch where erst ocean had been. 

Thus indeed, like these diligent insects, should man. 

Duly plying his toil on the same Master's plan, 

Li his cause upward build, though eai*th yields but a tomb. 

Yet will earth be renewed with Elysian bloomt, 

And peopled by saints from the realms of the blest 

Attending their lord at his glorious behest, 

When the sea, and the land, and the depths of the ball 

Shall resound but the praise of the Father of all. 

Bev. T. A. Holland* 



• Job ixviii. 18, &c. &c. 



t Rev. xxii. 1, he* &e. 



THE JACKDAW, (Corvui monedula.) 

Wb have already presented to our readers separate 
sketches of the character and habits of the rook, the 
crow, and the raven : we now come to another niem«' 
ber of the Corvus family, the noisy, active, and faroi* 
liar jackdaw, — a bird as well known as he is celebrated 
for his sagacity and cunning, for his lively bustling 
manners, and his pilfering disposition. 

The jackdaw is a much smaller bird than either of 
those we have yet described as belonging t3 this family* 
It is about fourteen iuchea long, twice as much in the 
stretch of ^the wings, and weighs about nine ounces. 
The head, bill, and legs are black, as are also the wing- 
coverts, and secondary quills. The nape of the neck 
is smokegray, and the other parts of the body are 
black, with bluish or violet reflections. This is their 
ordinary appearance, but we have heard of consider- 
able variety in the hue of these birds, some being of a^ 
pale gray, almost ^preaching to ]^jrhite^ otheji^nj^ [^ 
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contrary being entirely black, wliile some have been 
noticed black, with a white head or wings only. 

Tiie situations chosen by this bird for the rearing 
of its progeny, are such as roost conveniently offer 
themselves in the vicinity of dwellings. They appear 
to select such localities on account of the greater nam* 
her of insects to be found there. These, together with 
worms, larvs, and fruits, form their chief food, for U 
is only when impelled by hunger that they kave 
recourse to carrion. Like tlie raven and the pie, ttiey 
have a strong disposition to hide whatever they can 
get possession of, and thus their nesta are aometiines 
found to contain a strange medley of articles. The 
nest of the jackdaw is generally made of sticks; but 
is lined with softer materials than that of the ro^k^ 
such as fine grass and wool. As we have already 
intimated, the bird is not slow to appropriate whatewr 
may come in his way for this purpose : thus we are 
told that a large piece of lace was carried off by a 
jackdaw to his nest, in the ruins of Holyrood chapel, 
Edinburgh, and that a soldier having undertaken to 
recover it, not only succeeded in doing so, but found 
there other stolen goods, i.e., a child's cap. a frill, 
part of a worsted stocking, a silk handkerchief, aiul 
several fragments of articles, the original form if 
which, on account of their tattered state, could not 
be ascertained. This bird is, as Cowper says, 

A great frequenter of the church t. 
his favourite nesting-place is evidently in old towers, 
and from thence we oflenest hear his peculiar ciy, 
which is well expressed by the name given to him in 
Scotland — kac. 




THE J ACE DAM'. 

The jackdaw is very generally distributed over 
Europe, and is stationary in some countries, while 
migrant in others, though without any uniform regard 
to difference of latitude. In Great Britain and in the 
south of Russia it is a permanent inhabitant : in 
France, Germany, and some other places, it is partially 
migratory. In the extreme north of Europe it only 
appears as a summer visitant. In the order of their 
migration, they form themselves into large bodies like 
the rooks and hooded crows, whose phalanxes they 
fconietimes join, continually chattering as thCy fly. 
This argues no unfriendly feeling between the parties, 
and indeed we have several accounts which go to 
prove that a certain kind of intercourse, of an amica- 
ble nature, is carried on between rooks and jackdaws. 
They are known to seek their food in company, with- 
out showing any marks of hostility, and they have 
likewise been observed to greet each other in a manner 
which to them no doubt conveyed some definite 
meaning. 

In the latter part of the season (says a popular naturalist), 
when the rooks from ono of the most extensive rookeries in 



Britain, made daily excursions of about six miles to the 
warm grounds by the sea-»ide, and in their (light pa^i>ed 
over a deep ravine, in the rocky hide of which there were 
many jackdaws, I have observed that when the rawing of 
the rooks on their morning fli|{ht was heard ai.the ravines 
the jackdaws,, which had prejriously been. sttU and quiet. 
instantly raised their sliriller notes, and flew out to join tbe 
rooks, both parties clamouring loudly, as if welcoming each 
other; and that, on the return, the time of which was no 
bad augury of the weather of the succeeding day, tti^ #taws 
accompanied th« rooks a little past the ravine; then both 
cawed their farewell and departed. What is more singular, 
1 have seen, too frequently for its being merely accidental, 
a daw return for a short time to the rooks, a rook to the 
daws, or one from each race meet between, and be noisy 
together for a space after the band« had separated. 

Jackdaws may be easily tamed, and in a short time 
they grow so domesticated in their habits as seldom to 
attempt to escape. They seem to be quite at home 
in the society of man, can be taught with no great 
difficulty to articulate several words, ahd soon display 
their boldness of disposition by a thousand mis- 
chievous tricks. These chicly c(^nsist in carrying off 
and biding portions of food, and (what looks like 
intentional mischief, as the articles can be of no use 
to them) articles of jewellery and pieces of money. 
The same character for pilfering is given to the jack- 
daw tribe in every part of the world. 

In the island of Ceylon. (says Dr. Stanley) these ibirds 
are extremely impudent and troublesome, and it is found 
very difficult to exclude them from the bouses, which, on 
account of the heat, are built open, and much exposed to 
intruders. In the town of Colombo, where they are in the 
habit of picking up bones and other things from the streets 
and yards, and carrying them to the tops of the houses, a 
battle usually takes. place for tbe plunder, to the. great an- 
noyance of. the people belqw, on whose heads they, shower 
down the loosened tiles, leaving the roofs exposed to the 
weather. They frequently snatch bread and meat from the 
dining table, even when it is surrounded with guests, always 
seeming to prefer tbe company of man, as they are conti- 
nually seen hopping about near houses, and rarely to be met 
with in woods und retired places. They are, however, ino- 
portant benefactors to the Indians, making ample compen- 
nation for their intrusion and knavery, for they are all vora- 
cious devourers of carrion, and consume all sorts of dirt, 
offal, and dead vermin: they in fact carry off those sub- 
stances which, if allowed to rhmain, would in that hot 
chmate produce the most noxious smells, and probably give 
rise to putrid disorders. On this account they are much 
esteemed by the natives ; their roiscbio^vous tricks and im- 
pudence are put up with, and they are never suffered to be 
shot or otherwise molested. 

The eggs of the jackdaw are usually five or six in 
number, smaller and paler than those of the crows, 
of a bluish or greenish ground, spotted with black or 
brown. The female is very assiduous in wattdiing 
and rearing her young, and in this task she is 
assisted by her mate. Many pairs generally nestle in 
the same neighbourhood, and in default of towers and 
steeples they have been known to take up their abode 
in chimneys, dry bank.s, and even in the burrows of 
a rabbit-warren. 



Kino Thkodorxc, when advised by his courtiers to de- 
base the coin, declared tbat nothing which bore his image 
should ever lie. Happy would it be for the interests of 
society, if, having as much proper self-respeci hsi this 
good monarch had, we would resolve never to allow our 
looks or our words to bear any impress but that of strict 
truth. Mrs. Opib. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MALTA. No. III. 



18. Aiin^viTiif. 

In the hi»torical sketch which we gave of Malta, we traced 
the island through the possession, successively, of the 
Tyrtautt, Cartha^iDianSf Roinaiu, Gotbi, Arabs, Normans, 
Knights of St. John, French, and English. Each of them 
held the island during a considerable period, with the 
exception of the Frenoh, and left behina them traces of 
their several languages, habits, architecture, &c. The 
language of the Maltese is an oral one^-^that is« spoken 
only, and not writttn in permantnt eharaotcn,— and it has 
conuqusntW poasssssd no means of recording its own 
changes. The habits of a people are as transient* but tha 
anshitacture, the public ana private buildings, coins, 
domestic hardware, funereal memorials, &o.» ara lasc 
dostruotible; these remain to tell their Ulo to after ages, 
and aro to us the most living history of the past. Stem- 
ming the stream of time, let us try to reach reoordi of 
Maltese history that are not to be found in the pages of 
anciont chronioiers. 

The good Queen Dowager of England is now building 
a Protestant church at Valetta; the British parliament 
erected a fine hospital on Bighi Point: these and other 
works will record to future ages the dominion of the 
English nation over Malta. The power of the French was 
too limited in point of time, and we may justly add, too 
unprincipled, to leave any record but that of ruin. The 
stupendous fortifications of Valetta; the Cotonera; the 
Aqueduct ; the domestio palaces, which it is sad to see 
tenanted only bv impoverished, and often noble families ; 
the mosaic churon of St. John;— these are the proper monu- 
ments of tho Knights. 

The one Norman church (hat remained to tell of the 
sway of Roger, the conqueror of Sicily, was destroyed in 
18d'i; but there still eaist many remarkable relics of 
early Christian art of the thirteenth, fourteenth, flfloenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, during which period these islands 
were attached to Sicily. Giuseppe Hyzler, a Maltese 
artist of great Ulent, has lately made 800 finished drawings 
of the must valuable of these works, which are, for the most 
part, v( holly unknown to Europe. Mr. Hytler enumerates, 

Firstly, Paintings in fresco^ which adorn the wall of the 
crypts, or subterranean chapels which served as places of 
worship to the early Christians. The crypt of St. Agatha, 
the patroness of Malta, is hewn in the living rock, and the 
walls were decorated with twenty-four figures nearly as 
large as life. Of these, some are almost entirely eiaced 
by damp, or crumbling of the rock; of others, enough 
remains to show the inimitable grace, and purity of design 
and expression» which eharacteriae the early specimens of 
the Tuscan school of painting. The colouring (we are 
quoting from Mr. Hysler), where not corroded, is as 
gorgeous and barnonioua as a Venetian picture, and the 
fresco, for hardness and polish of surface, equal to the 
most oelebraled ui Italy. 

Secondlv, There are paintings on wood, cotemporaneous 
with the iresoos. There are Hveral curious specimens of 
the Byaantine school; we may particularly mention the 
picture of St. Paul in the cathedral at Citt^ Vecchia, the 
drapery of which, in conformity with a practice introduced 
at a later age of Bysantine art, is covered with massive 
silver in relief, the lines of the folds exactly corresponding 
with those of the painting beneath. 

Thirdly, Tarsi^ or inlaid wood. This art was carried to 
perfection by the great masters of Italy in the fifteenth 
century, and a few of the most admirable productions now 
remain. They were the first to yield to the desolating 
ett\9cts of war, or to the accidents of fire. The ground is 
composed of the noc«, or blaok walnut wood of Sicily. We 
have already spoken of a fine specimen of this work in tho 
cathedral of Citt4 Vecchia. 

Mr. Hyaler's labours prove the remarkable fact, that 
pamtmg was cultivated in the island of Malta at the same 
time that it gave signs of revival in Italy, and that it 
continued to advance with equal strides so long as circum- 
stances permitted. 

We know of no Arabian or Gothic traces to detain us, 
unless we except the sepulchral grottos in the Benjemma 
mountains; but not having visited these, we cannot give 



any opinion as to the period al whiob thav ware excavated. 
The cataeembs of Citt^ Vecchia also belong to a doubt- 
ful era. They are hewn out of the solid rock» and 
contain a labyrinth of galleries which avs said to extend 
several miles in length. We traversed them for a very 
considerable distance, but were constantly impeded id our 
progress by walls abruptly built up to prevent, so our guides 
informed us, the curious traveller losing his way amidst 
the intricate passages. We saw reason to believe that these 
eataoombs had been used as a place of refuge Ibr the living, 
at a period doubtlen fiubsequent to the age when they 
oflferea an asylum for the dead. 

Pragments of Roman marbles and coina are frequently 
found. In a former Supplement we mentioned that a coin, 
bearing the female figure of Britannia, which had been 
struck for the Roman colony of Britain, was found in a 
sepulchral urn at Gozo. 

The Carthaginian and Tynan periods of Maltese history 
are associated with the Ibundation of the old city of Rabbato 
in Goso, and of Citt& Vecchia in Malta, — ^but fi?om whom 
did the Tyrians, the first recorded possessors of Malu, 
wrest these islands? Were they then for the fi rat time 
peopled ? or did the Celts live there before that era ? The 
Celts are the most ancient inhabitants that can be traced 
in Western Europe. It is to them that we refer the oldest 
ruins that exist in Britain ; and if we could find remains 
in Malta or Gozo similar to the Celtic or Druidical erec- 
tions that are extant in our own country, we should be 
fully justified in referring them to this primeval faniilj of 
Burope, 

The most ancient specimens of Cyclopic* walling to be 
found in Greece is near Mycens. It is composed of huge 
masses of rock roughly hewn and piled together, with the 
interstices at the angles filled up with small stones, but 
without mortar or cement of any kind. Whether this was 
the work of Phoenician colonists, or of the earlier Celtic 
inhabitants, is not yet determined, although the opinions of 
the learned lean strongly in favour of the latter. According 
to Professor Heeren, the Phoenician colonists arrived in 
Greece between 1600 and 1400 before Christ. 

Thus it is seen that the roughly hewn rock work of 
MycenoD is considered Celtic ; but, in the Maltese islands, 
huge unhewn blocks are set up after the fashion of Druidi- 
cal structures, now endways, now lengthways— and in one 
instance with a transverse block above, exactly as at 
Stonehenge, leaving in the mind of the beholder no doubt as 
to their Celtic origin. 

The ** Giant's Tower * at Gozo is one of the most remarkable 
of these structures. We are happily enabled to give a 
ground plan of this curious enclosure, and as we measured 
every stone for ourselves upon the spot with the patient 
temper of an antiquary, we have reason to believe that the 
proportion of the several parts is retained with considerable 
accuracy. One glance at the plan will give the reader a 
clearer idea of the place than a personal visit would with- 
out it, for the immense thickness of the walls, and their 
broken condition, prevent the observer connecting together 
in his own mind the relative position of the parts. The 
exterior, also, is so rugged — masses of rude rock thrown as 
it were upon one another— that the traveller might easilv 

Sass it by as no other than nature^s order of architecture, 
luch, indeed, had long been its fate, for the resident told 
us that, not many years since, he remombered shooting 
over the spot, at which time it had scarcely attracted any 
attention, and that since then he himself had caused the 
interior to be excavated. 

Suppose a rough block of stone, (take for example the 
largest in the ruin, which is 19 feet 9 inches long, and 10 
feet broad, and of a proportionate thickness,) placed hori- 
zontally upon the ground, and another block set up end- 
waya, close to the former, and bo on, alternately, one 
lengthways, and the next upright; and upon this founda- 
tion imagine other masses of lesser magnitude pilc.l 
in-egularly, and without cement, and the reader will have 
a tolerable idea of the exterior wall of the Giant's Tower. 
In this way is described a greater curve of 196} feet, and a 

♦ So called because supposed to belong to the fabulous age of ifc« 
Cy ops, which were imaginary OQe-cyed and moostious giauia. 
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icsser curve of 13C feet 5 inches, and an irregular frontage 
of 118 feet 7 inches, — making altogether a circumference 
of 45 li feet. In the frontage are two entrances, each 
leading into two enclosures, the arrangement and relative 
size and form of which will be immediately underitood by 
reference to the plan. 

The enclosures are small compared with the extent of the 
external walls, the intermediate space being fllled up with 
rubbish, and forming one solid wall of amazins strength. 
It would seem that resistance from without had been far 
more an objeel with the builders than what we might 
naturally suppose necessary for the celebration of religious 
rites within, the purpose for which tradition says the place 
was used. It is said that the sea at one time came 
much nearer to it than at present, and that people landed 
here to worship. Names have been given to a liferent parts 
that follow out the same idea; besides the recesses called 
altars, a slightly concave surface in the pavement of the 
largest enclosure is pointed out as the spot where burnt 
sacrifices were offered. On the other hand, the rock-like 
strength of the external walls ; the narrow entrances, on 
the sides of which are large holes, in one instance a foot in 
diameter, for bars or chains for the purpose of securing the 
passage ; and the very name of the Giant's Tower, would all 
aeem to denote a place of refuge ; — and such indeed might 
have been the double end of the religious temples of the 
earlier ages ; the outward security offered by a building 
made with hands, might have been the type of future peace, 
the promise of their faith. 
. The external walls of the Giant's Tower, together with a 
circular enclosure near to the same spot, as well as some 
ruins upon the south coast of Malta, similar to those at 
Gozo, we refer with confidence to the Celtic era of Maltese 
history, previous both to the Tyrian and Carthaginian ; but 
there are certain portions of the Giant's Tower which we 
cannot but consider as additions made at a later age. The 
doorways, the altars so called, a portion of the internal walls, 
as well as the pavements, are composed of stones neatly 
hewn, and belong altogether to a later period. In the 
largest enclosure, which is 74 feet in leneth, and of which we 
have given a sketch which we took on tne spot, is pointed 
out a bas-relief, said to represent a do|-fish: ana in the 
adjoining compartment there is an elegant scroll, sculptured 
in a masterly manner upon the surface of some hewn stones. 
No coins have been found in these excavations. 

We commenced our history with the earliest written 
records of Malta, and brought it down to our own times ; we 
then retraced our steps backwards to a still earlier period, 
taking the existing relics of antiquity as our guide : turning 
from the past to the present, let us now regard the natural 
and artificial products of the islands, the character and 
habits of the natives, and their commercial resources. 

19. NAT0RiX HISTORY. 

Without hedges, and with but few trees, and these only 
of a shrubby size, the eye of an fingliahman at first sadly 
misses his green fields and lofty forest trees; but after a 
short residence upon the island, the wild carob*tree, the 
paper, and common, mulberry-tree, the Indian and Asiatic 
tg, the cotton-plant, canes and palms, groves of orange, 
lemon, and olive trees; — these and many others, by their 
matchless luxuriance of fruit and flower, and by contrast 
with the burning soil out of which they spring, dispossess 
from the chief place in the observers mind the unvaried 
and monotonous garb of green* that clothes the lowland 
landscapes of more temperate dimes. 

There are no trees of large sice, because the soil is not of 
sufficient depth to afford either nourishment enough or 
anchorage against the winds, that blow here sometimes 
with the furv of a hurricane. * There is no general verdure 
to comfort the eye, except in winter and spring, because 
the temperature which ripens tropical fruits is intolerable 
to the vegetation of European plants. These two facts 
stated and accounted for, we have said all that can be 
brought to detract from the capabilities and beauty of the 
Maltese country. On the other hand, the winter at Malta 
is like an English spring, and the spring is the parallel of 
our summer, but the summer and autumn are altogether 
African and Asiatic. The unbroken weather seems indeed 
more like one " long bright golden day/ than the uncertain 
season which we c^l summer. 

A day of Match at Malu has thus been described, and 
will prove that this spot is not destitute of beauty that is 
fiuailuur to lu h«n in our daily paths. *' Now the air is 



charj^ed with perfumes, above all with that of the intoxi- 
cating orange-flower; the May> which in England hardly 
makes good its name, is shedding its white blossoms and 
losing itsTresh odours violets are gone; roses, oarnations, 
jessamine, honeysuckles, stocks, wallfiowers are in full 
beauty. The rose of Malta, matchless for its rich and deli- 
cate perfume, may be had in favoured spots all the year, 
but now it is coming out in every garden. Its f^granceis 
like the most luxurious attar, tempered by the delicate Aresh- 
ness of nature. Everv crevice of the roek has nursed some 
small wild flower, which is now gratefully adorning its 
sterile cradle. The blue anemone, and the bright swlet 
pheasant's-eye, and the tall white lily, and many more, are 
gone. The small blue iris, which seems to spring out of 
the bsre and solid rock, is in all its beauty; with a hundred 
more whose names I do not know. The crimson suila, or 
clover, the handsomest of crops, is disappearing, field after 
field, and the gorgeous carpet of crimson and green before 
another week will be converted into hay. Making hay Jer 
the iummcr, is one of the expressions that startles an 
English ear»." 

The fourth verse of the third chapter of St. Matthew is 
well illustrated at Malta:— •*' And the same John had his 
raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins; and his meat was locusts and wild honey.*' The 
capote, as seen upon the quay of Valetta upon the Greek, 
and occasionally the ^Maltese, is made, cither of goat's 
hair, or of long white shagf^y woo), and seems to answer 
exactly to our ideas of the raiment of the Baptist; while, 
as regards his food, wild honey is frequently met with in 
even part of the Levant, and whether the locusts mentioned 
in ine sacred text were the insects we know by that name, 
or ti^e fruit of the tree so called, it matters litile; both are 
to be seen at Malta, and the living habits of to-day concur 
to fill up the picture represented in the above verse, for 
both the insect and the fVuit are still eaten as food. 

The locust, the insect, is frequently seen at Malta, but 
rarely in considerable numbers, and we are not aware that 
it is overeaten by the Maltese; but in countries where it is 
more abundant — in Arabia, for example— it Is considered a 
delicacy. ** We saw locusts/* says Niebuhr^ ••put into bags 
or on strings, in several parts of Arabia. In Barbary they 
are boiled, and then dried upon the roofs of the houses. The 
Bedouins of Egypt roast them alive, and devour them with 
the utmost rapacity.'* Jackson says they taste like prawns. 

But the locust-tree, so common in Malta and Palestine, 
produces tt hard dry seed, which is eaten by the poorest, for 
want of bread. This fruit is still considered hard fkre, and 
the purport of detailing the food of St John was evidently 
to portray his abstinent habits of life; and this indifferent 
substitute for^read would have been a more natural conco- 
mitant with the wild honey than the prawn-like locusts. 
Such minute questions as these, hov/evcr, are wholly un- 
worthy of debate upon religious grounds: as historical facts, 
indeed, it is curious to obsen'e in what respects the habits of 
past generations were like those of to-day. This gives life 
to history; but to bring such petty facts as proofs of the au- 
thenticity of Scripture is like obtruding tithes of mint and 
anise and cummin, and neglecting the weightier matters 
of the law,— Judgment, mercy, and faith. It' these do not 
satisfy the reader s convictions, insisted upon as they are in 
the Bible, with o power unknown in any numan system of 
ethics, neither will minute and curious coincidences between 
the narrative and prevailing customs compel him *' to do 
justice, to Ipvo mercy, and to walk humbly with his God.** 

The caper-plant grows abundantly upon the walls of 
Valcita. Various medicinal plants are found here; the 
bitter or squirting cucumber, tne sauill, the castor-oil plant, 
&c. ; but the most curious vegetable production of these 
islands is the Fungus MelUensis. 

Most general readers arc acquainted with the gigantic 
flower discovered by Dr. Arnold in 1818, and named after 
him and Sir Stamford Raffles, with whom he travelled; 
but few arc aware that the Mediterranean produces; a simi- 
lar plant, small indeed, but belonging to the same natural 
vegetable division. The Maltese champignon, or mush- 
room of Malta, the Fungus Melilensis of old botauifits, and 
the Cynomavium coccineum of modern ones, is no mushroom 
properly so called, but an extremely curious production, 
agreeing with the Hqffieiia Aruoldi, and a few others, in 
the following particulars. 

These plants have no proper roots of their own, and they 
derive their nourishment from the vegetables on which they 



* Quoted from the AtAcNCum, No. 550, p. 344. 
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grow; tlMy liava iMith«r ulalk, nor item, nor leav^ft, but 
ONisiit ttimply of flowers, the etsential pacts of which are 
tho tame as in these of the more eomplex plants ; while 
again, they have no proper seeda« hut are muUipHed by 
spores^ similar to the spawn of mushrooms; to whieh, in- 
deed, their general form hears no slight resembtance. 

The Fungua MelHenM grows upon a shelf of rocli tying 
off the westetn poiat of Gozo. The only way this rock 
oan be appreaohed is by a bridge of two ropes, upon which 
is run a little boi just large enough for a man to squat 
down in. The topes* we think, are at least a hundred ^t 
above the level of the sea, and more than this in length. 
The reader will find an apparatus similar to this figured in 
Saturday Ma^wtme^ Vol. XIU p. 81. The only object for 
which travellers pass otk'cr this bridge is to see the curious 
plant above mentioned, but the risk of conveyance amply 
oompeosatss &r any want of interest in the roek itself; or 
its productions. 

The ropes are slack, and oomequently curred downwards, 
and as soon as the Hale ear is let go, it runs with great 
rapidity down to the centre, where it would else remain, but 
a native first pulls himself across, attaches a rope to the cor 
itself, and then sends it back for the traveller. We ste^^d 
in, squatting down as deeply as the box would let us, grasp- 
ing ftrmlv two iron rings fixed on the inside for that pur- 
pose, and taking an anxious look at the old ropes, which 
bad been in use (pite long jsnouglu The rushing of the 
concern down the indiaed plane was Uie only disagreeable 
part of the passage; it travels at first loo rapidly to enable 
the sq^uatter to see that all is right, and the creaking of the 
rusty iron rings upon which it runs, is sufficiently unplea- 
sant. 

When we landed, however, not a single mushroom was 
to be found, the guide assuring us that thev were very 
scarce, but offering to sell us one withered specimen, ii^hich 
had evidently been gathersd several days. We were after- 
wards told tliat the guide* by dint of clearing one part to 
which he takes his visitor, and bv preserving another part 
where he warns him lliat it is dangerous to go» manages 
to maintain his monopoly, and so inorease his perquisites. 

The old physicians believed this plant to he a powerful 
stauncher of blood; in other words, a styptic In the time 
of the Knights of Malta, it was held so precious on this 
account that a guard was set over the rock, and the produc- 
tion iUelf was sold for iu weight in gold, or sent by the 
grand master to all the friendly sovereigns of Christendom, 
as one of the most precious offerings he could make. Even 
our own government allows 6^ annually for their preserva- 
tion, and no one is, allowed to gather them, nor the guide to 
sell them. They are preserved ostensibly for the hospiUU 
of Malta and Gozo, to which a few are annually sent, but 
no use is now made of them as a styptic* The same plant 
is to be found also in Saidinia. 

There are no wild animals in Malta. The only animals 
for which it has been famous have been the dog, ass, and 
goat. The asses, especially of G020, are remarkably fine, 
and fetch a high price. The dog, which is now extinct, 
was a very small animal with long silken hair reaching 
down to the feet; its face was covered with the same, and 
its nose turned up, but its rarity compensated, in the eyes 
of the curious, for its want of beauty. 

Wild duck, snipe, fig*peckerB» woodcocks, plovers, quails, 
&c., afford game for the Maltese sporUman. The wild dove, 
the solitary sparrow, the ant-<9ateher, larks, and various other 
kinds of birds, are natives of the island. The end of the 
month of March is called U pa$sOp from the various tribes 
of migratory birds that then make Malta their resting-place 
on their way from Africa to Europe. The only reptiles 
that we remember to have seen are the green and bright- 
eyed lizard, and a daxk-colourad harmless snake. 

Of fish, there are the tunny, the red and grey mullet, 
anchovies, mackerel, white bait, (specifically the same, we 
are assured bv a naturalist travelling for the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, as those found in the Thames,) the 
needl«-flsh, the shark, &c. &c. Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, 
oysters, limpeU, cockles, sea dates, &c., are met with in 
the markets. 

In the craggy rocks around Malta, are many spacious 
caves or grottos, into some of which, that are at the sea 
level, the waves dash in when agitated, and resound from 
point to point like thunder. The mouths of others are at 
different heights, and difficult of access; one of the most 
considerable of these, near Benhisa, the south-east point of 
Malta, extends more than 300 paces under ground. Water, 
filtering for ages threugh the ealoareous fucks, baa formed I 



stalactites and stalagmites, in the rood's of all these 
grottos. 

Earthquakes are unknown in Malta ib modern ti:3ies« 
but at Gozo is one of the most remarkable objects, geologi- 
cally considered, that it has ever been our fortune to see ; a 
rent, not in the soil only, but in the rock from the aea-bbrtre 
to the ver)' heart of the island, which seems to have been torn 
asunder by a force of which we can have no conception 
from any in constant operation. A view lately given in the 
Saturday Magazine^ of a land-slip near Axmouth, Devon* 
shire, gives some idea of this ruin. 

20. HBALTH. 

The seasons at Malta are regular and well-defined. la 
the summer the heat is oppressive, and the rain continues 
with intervals of fine weatiier, through the months of De- 
cember, January, and part of February; but both of the^ 
{)eriods are free from the diseases that usually prevail in this 
atitude, for there is no damp and stagnant air, as in woody 
countries ; there is no vegetable putrefaction, nor animal 
miasm, to contaminate the air, but the porous rock absorbs 
superfluous moisture, the sea-breezes constantly renew the 
atmosphere, and the health of the islands is remarkable. 

The spring is refreshed by cool winds from the west, 
but there are no regular sea and land breezes, and the 
nights of summer are oppressive. Storms are not frequent, 
although at times thunder-claps burst over Valetta with 
terrific violence. Some years since, the stone wall of a 
house was cut, as by a hatchet, from the roof to the found- 
ation, by lightning. In one of the rooms, of which this 
wall formed the outer side, stood an iron bedstead, iu 
which was a child asleep; the lightning melted one of tb« 
iron posts of the couch, close to the inlanfs head, and yet 
it slept on, undisturbed by the warring of the elements. 

Rain has been known to fall during summer, hut it is 
very rare; the dew, however, is abundant, and it is the habit 
of the natives to sleep upon the flat roofs of their houses 
during the hottest season, exposed to this abundant conden- 
sation of moisture; and they do this not only with impunity, 
but enjoy it A little rain falls in September, but between 
this and the rainy season is an interval of delicious weather, 
called the second summer. During the winter, however, raia 
rarely continues several days without intermission. The 
winds from the north are then very cutting, but frost and 
snow are unknown. A few flakes of snow fell in the winter 
of 1835— 6, but none had been seen before for thirty years, 
and the natives looked upon it as an especial wonder. 

As reganls temperature. Malta is considered to be the 
most steady climate in Europe. For the last six years the 
maximum point of the thermometer within doors has been 
90° Fahr., minimum 46°. There is no intermission of 
vegetation. During the summer months, the thermo- 
meter rises from 80° to 90=^ Fahr.; sinking towards the end 
of October to 70°, from which time it gradually decreases 
until January, when it varies from 55° to 50°, below which 
it rarely falls. At the end of February it again rises 
to 60° and continues advancing until the latter end of 
June, when the summer sets in. This range does not vary 
much one year firom another. 

The thermometer, however, is no index whatever to the 
degree of heat or cold felt by the human body at any place, 
and at Malta this instrument is more than usually fallacious. 
The weather-cock is the best animal thermometer at Valetu. 
In the nights of summer, if the wind falls cahn. the heat felt 
by man is intense, and in a far higher ratio than that indi- 
cated by the mercurial thermometer. In the autumn, the 
south-east wind, or sciroc, brings an overpowering lassitude 
to man and beast, equally apart from the absolute tempera- 
ture, which may be, and often is, considerablv cooler than at 
'other times, when the air will feel liglit, thin, and fine, as 
it always does at Malta, however hot it may be, so that the 
wind be from the west. Again, the north wind in winter 
is often very bitter, when the thermometer does not indicate 
any considerable loss of caloric. 

The sciroc wind generally blows from the south-eastern 
portion of the African desert, and brings with it a consider- 
able degree of moisture. During its continuance the heat 
IS oppressive, the air assumes a hazy appearance, and de- 
posits moisture on the walls, pavement, furniture, books, 
fctc, much to the destruction of the furniture, which warps 
and cracks as it becomes dry acrain. The cockpit decks, 
under a ships wind sails, are as moist as if steam had been 
blowing down instead of air. Wine, and malt liquors in 
cask, become muddy, and remain so if bottled at this time, 
♦ See Vol. XVI. p. 49. 
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or 90 lonar a» they are sick. And now, perhaps, the sciroc 
sinks down, — a calm still more oppressive ensues,— and 
ilebility, listlessness, utter lassitude of mind and body, hold 
an unconquerable spell over the physical and intellectual 
faculties of man, and his efforts of action are for the time 
paralysed. Vegetation is said to bo cherished by it. 

A weUerly wind blows away in half an hour all these 
feelings of exhaustion, but as the sciroc is the only real 
drawback to the climate of Malta, how may it be avoided, 
or its effects be combated ? Fortunately, it is only during 
the month of September that it is frequent; it does not 
attach or become sensible to English residents till they 
have been a year or two upon the island, and its effects are 
quite transient. The island of Gozo offers a healthy refuge 
during September, and, indeed, at any period of the year, 
inasmuch as it is cooler, and the sciroc is felt there in a 
much less degree. To those who cannot leave Valetta, ice 
or snow, and cold bathing, are necessaries of life. The 
effects of the sciroc are, however, as we said before, alto- 
gether transient 

What, then, are the diseases most prevalent at Malta? 
We put this question to the principal English physician at 
Valetta, and were told, that except those affections commonly 
incident to humanity, and especially those attending the 
early periods of life, as measles, small-pox, &c., there were 
few or none besides. We put the same question when going 
round the wards of the hospital at Grozo, and were tol^ 
** The only disease we have here is starvation ; the poor 
people come in here in too impoverished a condition to bear 
solid food, but by feeding them upon broth for a day or two^ 
and then gradually coaxing their stomachs with animal 
tbod, they generally leave the hospital fat and well in a few 
weeks. Low fever, brought on by positive want of food, 
forms a large majority of all the cases admitted." 

It is generally considered that an extreme degree of heat 
is an element favourable for producing disease of the liver. 
The statistical report of Captain Tulloch says, however, 
that the Maltese are remarkably free from disease of that 
organ; ** a sufficient proof," observes the Quarterly Journal 
of Medicine, " that heat, for many months little inferior to 
that of tropical regions, is inadequate to produce a preva- 
lence of liver disease/* 

Exposure to the mid-day sun, after intemperance, pro- 
duces coup de soleil The glare of the sun upon the naked 
rocks is very injurious to the eyes; the natives suffer much 
from blindness. The significant name of " headach," given 
there to bad Marsala wine, and that of 'Skill Johns to a 
small hard white apricot, are sufficient cautions to avoid 
them. These apricots are apaong the first fruit, are 
remarkably cheap, and many of the soldiers, it is said, die 
from their effects. Deformity is rare: hydrophobia is un- 
known: and horses are not subject either to glanders or 
grease. 

21. QTJARA?mNB. 

Malta suffered considerably from the cholera in 1837, as, 
indeed, it had been expected, on account of the large and 
crowded population of Valetta; but it is the plague that has 
been, and is still considered to be, the enemy, not only of 
this island, but of every place in the Levant. The lazzaret 
of Malta is the best in the world, and has been considered 
the barrier against the entrance of this pestilence into Eu- 
rope. The judgment of Europeans has never, until of lat^, 
investigated the real conditions under which plague and 
other putrid fevers arise ; while fear has vitiated the opinions 
of those who were removed from the source of the inquiry, 
and prejudiced the observations of those that were on the 
spot 

This, it may be said, is not the place for a discussion 
upon the necessity or uselessness of quarantine, but the 

auarantine laws have separated nation from nation further 
lan the seas which would, but in vain, connect them; and 
the streams of commerce, of civilization, and of ameliorated 
happiness, that would have flowed mutually from contiguous 
continents, have been driven back by the hand of fear ; and 
while it is asserted, on one hand, by the majority of the 
European physicians that are now practising in the East, 
that there is no necessity, or use, or prevention, but great 
abuse and suffering entailed upon health and commerce by 
these laws, and while many others maintain the contrary 
opinion, it is at the same time allowed on all hands that the 
facts are not numerous enough, and the statistical results too 
few, to enable any one to give an ultimate decision. We 
think this, or any other place, is fit for any sul^ect near to 
the welfare of us all, and though no man has power over the 



final iatne of any atraggle between tratb and error, yet, bf 
taking the part of one, rather than theDther, he may either 
perpetuate error for a while, or do bis best to anticipate thft 
ultinaate triumph of truth* 

This, we believe, is the best method in any inquiry upon 
which the minda of men are divided. Let tio one blindly- 
repeat ,his own eonviettons of general lesults ; let him 
abi»tain from the expression of opiniena, nor waste his 
time* in tracing, line by line, the impression that this or that 
fact left upon himself: but let him present the living fact 
it8e|ftaotbers,.ftndif it be truth, it will have its weighti 
and if it be not, bo sophistry can long bolster it up. Let 
men canfine themselvea to the positive history of what has 
beenrrto aoeurate descriptiDni of things divested, as far as 
may l9, of individual opinions—- to facte made common to 
all by. being told in the simple Language of a>l,-*>in short, 
to tru^b, quietly preaealed to the mind with a most patient 
philosophy. 

W^ think these observations apply to the question of 
quarantine as it now stands, and hope that we have pre* 
paved the mind of the reader to judge ibr himself of the few 
facts we have room to give, to which we ask his attention* • 

Tha plague broke out at Malta in 181A, and from April 
of thit year tiU September, 1814, 4668 persons died, and 
the ^and was kept in quarantine for thejfimrteen Ibllowing 
yearsrby France and Italy. To discover how the disease 
originated, to trace it to its souroe, so as to be able ever 
aftervards, by all human means, to prevent the recurrence 
of like misery, was of course the wish of all. 

The opinion then and since held is, that plague wa^ 
alwaiB introduced from the East hj an infected person, or 
by his clothes, or anything, in short, that had been near one 
ill of ilague; that the disease never arose spontaneously at 
Malta. The account^ as told us by an officer of quarantine^ 
on duly wfaeen it broke out in 1818, tallies with this opinion^ 
A gnsrdian of the lassaret, it was said, purchased some 
leather from a vessel from Alexandria, where the plague 
had.b^en raging, and landed this article before the usual 
period of purifioatioa had expiied. ** Hence," said he, *' arose 
the pestilence which desolated enr island ; nay more~>-Gozo 
was for a long time free from it, but at last it appeared in 
a casal near the Giant's Tower. The daughter of a guardian 
was the first victim* and the fiiither tff the giri the second. 
Cotton-as considered to retain the infection of plague longer 
than most other substances, and when the man was asked, 
just before his death, if he were aware of having any cotton 
about him, he. ocnfessed, that when employed in the lazza 
ret at Malta, he bad stolen jewellery from those dead of the 
plague; that he had secreted these in a box containing 
cotton-wool, and had given them te his tlaugfater, who had 
died*'' 

To eomplsts these apfNtrent kinks of canse and effect, the 
quarantine laws have ever since been enforced with extreme 
care at Malta, and no plague has since appeared outside 
the lazzaret. Having, however, obtained security from 
pestilence without, who are these devoted Individuals who 
risk their lives in the purification- of infectious bales of mer- 
chandise, especially of coMon, the most fatal of contagious 
media?. If leather, when carried out of the lazzaret, and 
exposed to the sea-bieezes, as it must necessarily have been 
at Malta, when passing from the quarantine to the com- 
mercial harbour, be the carrier of the plague, how much 
more dangerous must it be to those persons whose anxious 
duty it is to handle such artieles ^m the first hour of 
their arrival ! If the human beings, clothes, books, and 
merchandise contained within any hizzaret at any given 
time, would, if suffered to pass, as fh>m a centre to their 
respective destinations, carry with them pestilence and 
death, how virulent must be the poison^ how concentrated 
the contagion, when confined within the narrow focus of a 
single building! 

We wish to present facts, and not opinions ; but a chain 
of reasoning ts necessary to link these facts together. If 
certain men, clothes, and merohandise be saturated with the 
contagious miasm of the plsgue, it is quite clear that they 
will be, at least, equally, if not tiiore virulently so, in a 
crowded lazzaret, as when scattered in the open air, through 
various countries. It is for those who maintain that, when 
so scattered, they do cariy about them the fatal germs of 
plague, to prove, at least, that they are not without the 
same when shut up in the prisons of disease. The follow- 
ing factS) detailed, by the officers of quarantine at Malta, 
as answers to certain questions put to them by Mr. Holroyd, 
go far to prove that sueh is not the case. 

Capt^Bonavia, tiipeiiiitBiMlentorthe lazsareHitJilalta^ 
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has been there since 1632 ; ha« never known any penoni 
employed in fumigating letters from infected places to 
have been attacked with plague ; that the persons employed 
in the smoking^iBce give the letters a general funtigation 
before they put themselves in pontaot with them : hu never 
known guardians employed in handling the baggage of 
passengers or merchandise to hate been attacked with 
plague: that 16*376 persons have performed quarantine 
in the laataret of Malta from 1832 till September 1838; 
that of these Im has never known a case of plague oocur, 
in the lazsaret, eacept those removed from vessels where 
the disease was raging at the time of their removal* 

Giovanni Oarcm, ftrst clerk to the lassaret, has been em- 
ployed in the establishment for twenty-nine yean; has 
never known an instance of the persons employed In 
0Xpoeing ootton» wool, feathers, flax, rags, sails, or other 
suspected articles from infected places, to have besn a^ 
tacked with plague while so employed, excepting upon 
vessels having the disease on board : that the laundresses 
handle the dirty linen of the passengers without any pre* 
caution previoua to immersing it in water; that, sf the 
iaundreMMs thus employed to waeh the linen of persons in 
guoTQntinet he has never known one to be attacked with 
playue. 

But, upon the other hand, Dr. Tweedie. physiaian to the 
London Fever Hospital, says, *" Every physician, witli one 
excepuun, (the late Dr. Bateman,) who has been connected 
with the Fever Hospital (of London), has been attacked with 
iever during his attendance, and three out of eight phyhi- 
etans have died : that the resident medical officers, matrons, 
porters, domestic servaiits, and nurses, have one and oil in- 
Ttriably been the subjects of fever; and the laundresses^ 
whose duty it is to wash the patients clothes^ are so invari^ 
ably xmd frequently attacked that few women will under- 
take this duty.** 

We ask no one to be convinced by these facts, that the 
London Fever Hospital stands more in need of quarantine 
than an eastern laisaret ; on the contrary » we would advise 
any reader, to whom this subject is a fresh one, not to pass 
from one extreme opinion to another, but to collect more 
facta, and facts only, upon a subject so important to the 
eooraierce and health of nations. 

'22. TnS MALTESE PEOPLK. 

Treatise after treatise repeats that the Maltose are of 
Arabian origin, but we have seen that Tyrians, Carthagi- 
nians, Romans, £^., suooessively possessed ttie island, and 
from this mixed stock* the present race must be derived. 
The Arabs, it is true, conquered Malta, but they in their 
turn gave way to others, and left of course a portion of their 
habiu, language, &c., and but a portion, engrafted upon 
the original inhabttanU. It is indeed true, that the MaU 
tese language, as now spoken, greatly resembles the Arabian, 
and in their wordy quarrels, they, like the Arabs, instead of 
abusing each other, vent the whole of their scurrility on the 
fathers, mothers, and other relations of their adversaries; 
but this only proves that their language and habits were 
derived from one common source with the Arabian. 

The Maltese men are of ordinary stature, strong, robust, 
and of a brown oomplexion ; the women are rather below 
the middle size, dark-eyed, delicate, and well made. Both 
have great mobility of muscle, which well represents their 
rapidity of mental perception, and of moral sensibility. 
They are affectionate, sincere, but jealous ; sober, indus^ 
trious, and self-denying. The females are often mothers 
at thirteen years of age, and have proverbially a numerous 
progeny. 

The costume of the native women is afaidetta, or mantle 
of black silk brought over the head and partly hiding the 
face, and worn over a black silk shirt, with a white muslin 
body. This is the universal dress of females in the middle 
class of life; those higher in condition adopt the English 
bonnet, &o.; and the poorer persons vary flrom their country- 
women in variety of colour only. Between the English and 
Maltese male costume, the difference is confined entirely to 
the working classes; these wear a mixture of Spanish and 
Italian garments, a black or coloured cap hanging half-way 
down the back, a close fitting jacket with innumerable bot- 
tons, with a scarf folded round the waist. Their hair is out 
close, except upon the temples, where two or three long 
ringlets are cultivated with extreme care. The most severe 
punishment to tliem is to deprive them of this ornament, 
wbicti is done to criminals in prison. The Maltese women 
are much prettier than the Gozitans*^ 

The Maltese are very partial to the water. Tbeir boats. 



although apparently clumsy, are well adapted for the ki: 
of service for which they are built; they are clean, safe, a:- 
commodious, and are rowed with great celerity, the boatde: . 
standing with their faces to the prow, and throwing tbf- 
whole weight against the oar, which is plunged deep ici 
the water. The natives, both male and fbmale. are ezper 
swimmers. 

Their religion is Roman Cathotie. The landed properr 
of their church is about one*(burth of the rental of tfaeislan/ 
out of which, the bishop is limited to an income of 3O0QL i 
year. Until very lately, their language was entirely an on! 
one, that is, not written, but merely spoken by an anletieif: 
population; it is said to be a patois between the Arabic it 
Italian, and this assertion is true in the main. The ItsLi: 
was introduced in the twelfth centuiy, when Ro^er (i: 
Norman conquered Sicily and Malta, and has since hee^ 
employed for all soelal, jodieial, and civil parpoees. Tt. 
higher classes learn the English language aa an accoc 
plishment, and the lower, especially the boatmen* aa a me3£> 
of communication with their Bngfish employers. 

We have noticed the formation of s<Aools in the interkr 
of the island, and the revival of literature conseqoec: 
upon the fireedom of the press. The professors, both io tbt 
grammar-school and university, are paid by the govemmeii 
The knights founded a library in 1650, which is of puU. 
access,' and consists of 100,000 volumes. 

23, ]UC80UBC£& 

Malta It a crown colony, and the local goveranenti 
composed of the acting governor and a eouDcil of six. Tfr* 
courts of justice are numerous, and law is dear. The ps - 
lie revenue amounts to about 1 00,000/. a year, of which 70(H-/ 
is produced by customs, and 23,000/. irom rental*. Mii<: 
has been considered one of the most densely peopled spoi«u- 
the globe. It is reckoned that there are only nine-tenths k 
an aere to each human being; and ealeulatine only th: 
part which is oultivated, and ail that is suseeptible of bfirr 
so, it is scarcely five-eighths of an aore to each. The ssoe 
extent of surface which sustains 1216 souls In Malta, iu}- 
ports bet 1 60 souls in England. 

In 1837, the census of Malta and Goso nnmberod 120,9^* 
souls, of whom 61,159 were males, and 59,g30 females. 0; 
the total number, 104,621 were within the island of Ma.ti: 
und of these, 94,9 f 8 were natives, 1468 British resideois, 
4671 aliens, 2332 British troops, 377 women and others a^ 
oompanying the troops, and 095 ohildren of these. Of the 
total number in the Maltese islands, 1 6,46^8 lived at Goxo. 
and of these, 16,466 were natives, and only 13 British res- 
dents. 

About two-thirds of the landare cultivated, the remaining 
third being rook destitute of sail. Most of that, indeei 
which is under cultivation, has been formed artificmliy b^ 
levelling the rocks and spreading al\ the soil that could be 
spared from the valleys upon this foundation. Each of these 
petty levels are surrounded by stone walls to prevent tbe 
soil from being washed away; a succession of these walX 
one above another, form terraces, from the valleys upwanis. 
The land is never suffered to rest, and consequently is Va 
precious to lay down for pasture ; wheat is sown e%*ery alte^ 
nate year with barley and clover. The seed is put in the 
ground in November, and the com is cut in June, zii 
trodden out by oxen. The barley is sown about the same tim: 
much of this is cnt green ibr fodder, and the rest is left t: i 
May for seed. After this crop, the fields are sown with 
cotton, melons, cummin, sesam, &c. Peas, beans, Indias 
corn, and other leguminous plants are substituted for barlej 
when the land seems to be exhausted. No oats are gruvn:- 
The land is well irrigated, there being a cistern in almost 
every field. 

Potatoes are fine at Malta, but soon degenerate, so that 
it is necessary to have recourse every two or three years to 
fresh tubers from England. The clover, or solla, grovs t^ 
the height of three or finir feet, bears a beautiftil crimsos 
flower, and is much esteemed as food fbr cattle. 

Only sufllcient corn for three months can be raised in 
Malta and Goso, the remainder of the supply being draws 
from Bicily and Russia; but a vast variety of fruits zti 
vegetables, which succeed the harvest, compensate, thougt 
feebly, fbr the insufficient supply of grain. There are 
oranges, melons, particularly the water-melon, figs, tU 
prickly pear, apricots, almonds, grapes, apples, especiaili 
at Gozo, and a variety of other European and Ea&ie; 
fruits. A fbw sugar-canes are raised at Gozo ; the Hhnddiv^ 
has lately been introduced into Malta ; and we believe ibt 
there is no fruit or vegetable, peculiar to any other part uf 
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the globe, that eould not bo brought to perfection here at 
one or other season of the year. 

The oranges are supe/ior to those of any other country* 
and form an artiole of exportation to England. Of those, 
the egffy the blood and the mandarin are the choicest kinds. 
The eggH>raiige is most esteemed at Malta, but tbe blood in 
. London, on account doubtless of its curious appearance. 
There are two fables as to the cause of its deep rich carmine 
colour; one, that it has been obtained by grafting the orange 
upon a pomegranate stock ; the other* that the soil was so 
thoroughly saturated with the blood of the knights, that the 
alaina have not yet passed avray. The true cause is not 
known. Tbe mandarin* so oalled from its resemblance to 
a Chinese bead*dress, is of a most exquisite odour, the 
.CMentia^ oil of tbe peel possessing a more powerful aroma 
than that Df any other kind. We have seen this variety in 
the London market during the last season, under the name 
of the Tangierene orange, but all attempts to export it 
from Malta failed. 

These islands do not produce more grapes than are 
sufficient for their own consumption, and but little wine is 
made, and that at Qoao. 

There are two principal kinds of cotton-plant at Malta, 
one producing a white cotton, and the other a reddish 
brown nankeen ; both are annualSf the seed of which is 
sown about the end of Mayi after tbe corn is off the land, 
and the pod is gathered in the early part of September. 
In 1801 the value of the raw cotton produced in these 
islands amounted to about half a million sterling, and a 
lucrative exportation of a part of this to Marseilles^ and the 
mannfticture of the remainder at home, employed and 
supported a large proportion of the inhabitants ; but tliis 
trade has declined from causes too numerous to mention 
here; and it Is the opinion of practical men, that nothing 
is likely to revive the cotton manufactures of the island. 
The produetion of tho raw material will still afford em- 
ployment to the poor. 

The goats of Malta are of a superior breed, very large, 
and produce excellent milk; of which cheese is made. 
Oxen and horses are brought from Barbery, but asses are 
bred upon the island, and are remarkably fine. Sheep are 
very prolific, often producing four* and seldom less than 
two, lambs at a time. Bees are kept in large quantities, 
and the honey is liquid, clear and aromatic. The raising 
of the silk-worm and cochineal insect have both been 
attempted within the last few years, but neither have as yet 
succeeded. 

There is no public conveyance upon the islands, but 
communication between Malta and Gozo is kept up almoat 
daily by about a dosen provision-boats, and the produce of 
the interior is brought by carts to Valetta. The markets 
are well supplied. 

24. CGHCLvnov, 

Malta is a colony of England, a commercial depot for 
the neighbouring ports, and the centre of steam navigation 
in the Medit&rraneani and yet is impoverished to the last 
degree. A man may dine, it is said, on fish, flesh, and 
fowl for a half*penny — the difficulty is to get the half-penny. 
The penny is divided into twelve parts called grains, and 
a single grain s worth of cooked meat may be purchased by 
the poor. Many rarely taste bread, living upon innutritions 
fruits— and glad to eat of the hard beans of tho locust-tree, 
the veritable "husks" with which the prodigal son would 
fain have filled himself. We have seen the poor of Cittd 
Vecchia devour raw cabbage stalks, and boiled clover is 
positively the food of some at tbe most trying seasons of 
the year. 

Willing hearts and able hands want work, and tlicir 
capabilities are but little known. The Maltese workman- 
ship in gold and silver surpasses, in delicacy of execution, 
every otlier in the world. Masterly manipulation in metal, 
stone, and wood* is an universal talent amongst them. The 
magnificent mosaic pavement of St. John*s church has 
lately been repaired by men working for a shilling a day. 
They learnt to cut, inlay, and polish the smallest designs 
with extreme accuracy. The embroidery of the native 
women would soon rival that executed by the ladies of the 
Turkish seraglio. The muscular system of the Maltese is 
highly developed, not as to mass, but function. There is 
the same difference between an English and a Maltese 
artifirer, as between the huge dray-horse and tbe Arab 
steed ; — ^tbe one possesses strength, solidity* and enduring 
vigour, and the other surpassing delicacy of motion. Sepa- 
rate paths are open for the industry of both, 



The domestic stono palaces of Malta are inhabited by 
families without resources, who would gladly welcome the 
BngUsh stranger. The hotels of the capital are as cheap 
as they are luxurious. The elimate is more brilliant than 
that of Greece or Italy, being ftee from the fatal miasms 
that are generated in those damp and undrained oountries. 

Tbe Maltese themselves are attaohed to the English; 
their fortifications and their churches, and other works of 
art, invite the traveller to their island ; but let him beware 
of remaining too long, unless he should be willing to 
abandon his native country, for Malta and Goso arc still 
the islands of Calypso, and, after having been gariisoned 
for three years at Valetta, the English soldier often becomes 
unnerved, and has been seen to express unmanly regret 
when ordered to embark for home. 

There is a fascination in such a climate which becomes 
dangerous to moral power and mental action, and to the 
dormant faculties of an uneducated man the effects are 
often fatal to fhture efforts: but, to the over-excited 
intellect, whose powers have been unduly worked— to the 
mind morbidly alive to the necessities of labour, and over 
stimulated, even by its own feverish spirit of emulation, 
until it is too irritable to cease fVom work, and yet too 
exhausted to work with vigour— to such as these Malta 
would be a most healing climate, and how many minds in 
this condition are there in highly civilised England. 

Go view the palace, rich in tapestried hall. 
The MooriPh window and the massive wall ; 
And mark the many loitering in the »lride, 
In many-coloured garb and guise arrayed; 
Long-haired Sclavonian skipper wKh tbe red 
And scanty cap, which ill protecu tbe head; 
Whitc-kilted Suliot, gay and gilded Greek, 
Grave turbaned Turk, and Moor of swarthy cbeclcj— 
And sainted John's contiguous pile explore, 
Gemmed altar, gilded beam, and gorgeons floor, 
Where you emblazoned in mosaic see 
The symbols of a monkish chivalry. 

William Stewart Rose. 

But we must make an end. The Maltese ere free, and 
fit for freedom, being active in mind and body, glad to 
work, glad to learn, sober, contented, obedient to the local 
laws, and attached to the English government which pro- 
tects them: but they are very poor, yet cheerful midst 
want and suffering— calling their rock i7 Jiore del mondo^ 
the flower of the world, while it denies them bread to eat. 
Let us hope that their increasing intelligence will develop 
in them a power to produce important media for successful 
commerce ; and, possessing freedom, and peace, and plenty, 
that they may bear these blessings with the same modera- 
tion with which they have suffered the evils of political 
despotism and domestio want. 

25. F08TICRIFT. 

In a former Supplement we spoke of the commission which 
was appointed to set at rest the grievances of which the 
Maltese had complained. By a spirit of economy which cor- 
responded to the expressed desires of the natives, the salaries 
of many of the English officials were reduced, and in some 
cases their places were given to the Maltese, and in 
others they were totally abolished. It is now discovered 
that these measures ha've led to the retirement from the 
island of many Englishmen, who spent not only the pro- 
ceeds of their offices, but also their private incomes, amongst 
the people, and that the Maltese who have succeeded them 
hav9 not the means of circulating the same amount of 
capital. The former partial evil is now said to have been a 
universal good ; but by these timely concessions the discon- 
teiited were at least disarmed of every handle for future 
agitation, and, against any disappointment which arises 
upon the adaptation of conciliatory measures, wc ought to 
set off all that moral dissatisfaction which the refusal of 
the same might probably have entailed upon the, parent 
government. 

The commercial relations between Malta and Sicily are 
at present interrupted by a want of right understanding 
between their respective governments. There is no steam 
communication, direct or indirect, between these islands ; 
and although several steam-vessels pass close to the port of 
Messina, none put in for passengers, or even for letters. 
This broken correspondence is attributed to the court of 
Naples, 'as the steam -boats which used to pass between 
these places were Neapolitan, and have been removed since 
the English resisted the granting of a monopoly of the 
whole of the Sicilian sulphur trade to a French merchant 
Such a short-sighted policy can only put Malta to a tem 
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porary inconvenience, but the reeoil upon Sicilian trade will 
not be transient. By the granting of a monopoly of the suU 
phur trade to a private individual, against an existing treaty'i 
and to the annihilation of our foreign trade therein, the 
Enghsh were forced back upon their own resources, and dis- 
covered in iron pyrites, which are a compound of sulphur 
with iron, sufficient of the former to supply the whole of our 
manufactures. Upon being compelled to rescind the mono- 
poly, the king of Naples put a duty upon the exportation 6f' 
thQ sulphur, equivalent to the same, and has thereby only fur^ 
ther stimulatea the efforts of our Cornish miners. The duties 
also upon the importation of British goods into Sicily are in 
many cases so excessive as virtually to prohibit an open com- 
merce, while they are the main support to an illicit trade, 
Almost the entire trade between Malta and Sieily is in fact 
contraband. Not many weeks since the writer passed from 
Messina to Valetta, in a Sicilian speronaro, which was laden 
with EngKfth manufactured goods and sugar. These arti* 
cles were being carried to Malta only to be smuggled back 
again, in smaller quantities, to various places upon the coast 
of Sicily. It is highly desirable that all these things should 
be placed upon a more solid foundation. 

The Protestant oburch, which is being built at Valetta 
by the munificence of the Queen Dowager, promises to be 
one of the most ornamental features of that capital. Its 
chaste proportions and simplicity of detail will render it a 
graceful Grecian temple, and we shall look forward to the 
time of its consecration with the hope of being able to give 
the reader an account of that ceremony, together witn a 
drawing of the finished structure. 

After mentioning a strong sense of retributive justice, and 
an excessive sordidness of disposition, as the two most un- 
favourable points in the character of the Maltese, a writer 
in the Quarterly Review thus paints the fairer side of the 
picture: — 

"Into the opposite scale must be cast piety, chastity, so- 
briety, all the family affections, fidelity, courage, and indus- 
try. In Malta the usual effect of a hot climate in disposing 
to indolence has been counteracted by peculiar circum- 
stances, and the scantineaa of the soil has infused into these 
islanders a portion of energy and activity not to be surpassed 
by that of the inhabitants of our more northern regions. On 
horseback they are strong and courageous as ourselves ; in 



the management of their own vessels they are admirable : 
in the use of the oar they are undoubtedly our superiors:- 
the inhabitants of the coast may aimoktbe considered as 
amphibious; and the address of the boys on the Marina of 
La Valetta in recovering a small piece of money from the 
bottom of the harbour, is among the most striking circum- 
stances which arrest the attention of a stranger. An 
BngHskman sees Mik ^m>ider the driver of bis calesta^ 
during the most oppressive days of summer, running by the 
side of his horse for miles together, and keeping up with 
him, whatever may be his pace. 

** Correspondent in appearance to the vigour with which 
they are animated, are the figure and limra of the Maltese. 
Strongly resembling the remains of Greek souiptvune^ they 
affoni a singular confirmation of the propriety of that model 
which the ancients adopted as the scheme of perfection, 
with respect to strength and beauty, in the human firame.** 

The same writer gives the following graphic sketch of 
the capital ; with which we miust cenclndei ** Malta, and 
its sister islands, which are made first, as viewed from the 
sea, present a heavy, undulating outline ; nor is there any- 
Aiing in the whole face of the country wbicb can ,be c^led 
pleasing or picturesque, till you open the iikfbour of La 
Valetta. Here, indeed, a scene bnrsts npmi you equally 
beautiful and imposing. Two considerable inlets, the 
largest of which forms a most magnificent port, almost in- 
sulate the town, situated on a tongue of land, which, rising 
inland from the sea, exhibits a series of fine buildings tower- 
ing one above another, and crowned with some singular 
e^iftcesy detached from the mass, which give a striking 
finish to the whole. Each side of the harbour is strongly 
fortified with batteries that appesr to gn^w out of Uie rock 
fit which they are composed. The soutl^easl side, suffi- 
ciently covered with forts and houses, is defended with a 
triple tier of guns, suggesting an image of power, which 
works of the first order often fail to convey to an inexperi- 
^ticed eye. The great visible length of the heiiiiear; and its 
windings, which leave you in suspense as to its real limits, 
fill the mind with undetermined ideas Of extent ; and the 
quantity of shipping of varions natioBs, of different forms, 
and bearing different fiags, together with the orowds upon 
the Marina, gives gaiety and animation to a picture, which 
can scarce be paralleled in the world.'* 
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THE CHURCH SCHOLAR'S READING BOOK; consisting of Readings in 

various branches of Knowledge, selected from the Saturday Magazine, and enlarged and 
illustrated by a copious explanatofy Index appended to each Volume. Three Volumes, price 
3i. each, separately or together. 
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2 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

WOMAN\S RIGHTS and DUTIES considered with relation to their Influence 
ou 8o<5iety, and hir owa Conditiou, By a WOMAN, Two Voluin<», Post Oot*vo, 14*. 



WOMAN'S MISSION. The Eighth Edition. Foolscap Octavo, 3^. 6d. 

^* If women could onre he made to understand their real mission in this world, and to feel their own 
importance and responsibility, a surprising change must immediately take place in society, giving it a 
higher tone and purer spirit." 



THE CARDINAL VIRTUES; or, Morals and Manners connected. By 
IIARRIETTE CAMPBELL, Author of The Only Daughter. Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo. 



A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS ; their Nature, Habits, and Instincts. 

By EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., RL.S., Lord Bishop of Norwich; President of the Linnaan 
Society. The Third Edition, Two Volumes, with Engravings, 7*» 



RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Chemical 

Lecturer to St Bartholomew's Hospital. 



RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; or, THE EARTH AS IT 

IS. By Miss B. M. ZOBNLIN. Foolscap Octavo, with numerous Illustrations, 6^. 



RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY, ^th a Glossary, and upwards of Fifty lUus^ 
trations. By the Bev. LEWIS TOMLINBON, M.A. 4*. W. 



RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY, with a Preliminary Discourse on the Nature 

and Advantages of Geology, and a Glossary. By Miss ZORNLIN. With Illustrations, 4j. Qd. 



GEMS of SACRED LITERATURE; a Series of rich and beautiful Pieces, from 
the works of eminent Writers, commencing at an early period of English Literature, and 
continued to the present time. Two handsome Pocket Volumes. 



GEMS of SACRED POETRY; Choice Portions of the Works of celebrated 
Poets; exhibiting a connected View of the Character and Progress of English Sacred Poetry in 
past and present times. Two handsome Pocket Volumes. 



FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, in Prose and Verse. Collected from various 

sources, and carefully revised and corrected. By ANNE PARKER. A New and Improved 
Edition, in a handsome Pocket Volume, with a Hundred Wood-Cuts, 3*. 6rf. 



HUMBOLDT'S TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES in AMERICA. With En- 

gravings, price 2s. 6d, 



MUNGO PARK ; his LIFE and TRAVELS, with an Account of his Death, 

from the Journal of Isaaco, and the substance of later Discoveries relative to his fate. With 
Engravings, 2^. 6d, 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his LIFE, VOYAGES, and DISCOVERY of 

the NEW WORLD. With Engravings, 2s. Sd. 



CAPTAIN COOK; his LIFE, VOYAGES, and DISCOVERIES. With En- 
gravings, 2#. 6d, 
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PUBLI8HED BY J. W. PARKER, LONDON. 8 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, founded upon their 

History, containing the Philosophy of Pure Mathematics; the Philosophy of the Mechanical 
Sciences; of Physics; of Chemistry; of Mineralogy; of Botany; of Zoology; and the Logic of 
Induction. By WILLIAM WIIEWELL, B.D., F.R.S, Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Two Volumes Octavo, 30s, 

And, by the same Author, 

A HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, from the Earliest Times to 

the Pri sent. Three Volumes Octavo, price 2/. 2*. 



PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY, THE CHEMISTRY of 

METALS, and an Introductory Discourse . on the Nature, and Tendency, and Advantages of 
Geological Pursuits. With Numerous Illustrations, By JOSHUA TRIMMER, F.R.S. In 
the Press. 



MANAGEMENT of the ORGANS of DIGESTION in HEALTH and in 

DISEASE. By HERBERT MAYO, F.R.S., Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Poit Octavo, 6j. %d. 

By the same Author, a Second Edition of 

THE PHILOSOPHY of LIVING; embracing the Subjects of Constitution- 
Temperament— Hahit— Food; its Adaptations to different Constitutions and Ages; its Social 
Relations, Exercise; Physical Exercise of Girls ; Exercise for Adults and for the Aged. Sleep. 
Bathing. Clothing. Air and Climate. Health of Mind. Self Control. Mental Culture. 
Post Octavo, 8*. 6</. 

HINTS to GAS CONSUMERS; containing much Practical Information on the 
Nature and Economical Management of Ga«, Hints on Gas-Fittings, &o. A Second Editi n. 
Corrected and EnlaJ|^ed, 2#. 

THE CAMBRIDGE PORTFOLIO; conristing of Papers illustrative of the prin- 
cipal features in the Scholastic and Social System of the University, and Illustrated with 
numerous Etchings and Wood-cuts. Edited by the R«r. J. J. SMITH, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of GonTille and Caius College. Two Volumes, Royal Quarto, 4i. 4j. 

FULLER'S HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. Edited, ^th 

Illustrative Notes, by the Rey. M. PRICKETT,M.A., F.S.A., and T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.&A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition, OctaTo, 12*. 



BIBLE CYCL0Pi5EDlA; a comprehensive Digest of the Civil and Natural 

History, Geography, Statistics, and G«n(ral Literary Information connected with the Sacred 
Writings. Printed in Small Folio, and to be completed in about Thirty Monthly Numbers. 

SACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of the finest Sacred Music, by the best 

Masters, arranged as Solos, and Concerted Pieces for Private Performance, with Accompani- 
ments for the Piano-Forte or Organ. With Biographical Sketches of the Authors whose com- 
positions it contains, and Historical and Critical Accounts of the Works upon which their 
respective reputations are founded.. Half-bound, in Two handsome Folio Volumes, Turkey 
Morocco, price Two Guineas. 

OBIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS; by ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY CON- 
TEMPORARY DIVINES of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Fire Volumei, Foolwap 
Octavo, price 6f . 6d. each. 
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In a handsome Volume^ Small Folioy umfomnly with the Bible Cyclopaedia 

BIBLE MAPS; 

A SERIES'OF NEW AND ACCURATE MAPS, CONSTRUCTED ON THE BEST AUTHORITIES; VERltii.. 
AND IMPROVED BY QOLLATION WITH THE DISCOVERIES OF RECENT TRA VELLERS; 



L CANAAN DURING THE PATRIARCHAL AGES. 

n. ARMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, SYRIA, AND THE ADJACENT COUN- 
TRIES, IN THE TIME OF THE PATRIARCH. 
lU. JOURNEYS OF THE ISRAELITES FROM EGYPT TO CANAAN. 
IV. CANAAN AS DIVIDED AMONG THE TRIBES. 
Y. TUB KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 

VI. SYRIA. SHOWING THE DOMINIONS OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. 
VIL PLAN OP JERUSALEM. 



VIIL ASSYRLk, CHALDEA, AND MEDL/L; ILLUSTRATING THECAFI 

VITY OF THE JEWS. 
IX. PALESTINE. AND PART OF PHCENICLAj nXUSTRATING r| 

NEW TESTAMENT. 
X. THE COUNTRIES BETWEEN PALESTINE AND ITALY, 15 Tl 

TIME OF TUB APOSTLES. 
XI. PALESTINE AND THE ADJACENT PART OF SYRIA, AS DITEI 

UNDER THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 
XIL EGYPT AND PART OF ARABIA 



»ACH MAP IS ACCOM?ANIKD BY AN EXPLANATORY 

MEMOIB^ AND THE WHOLE BY A COPIOUS INDEX OF SCRIPTURAL AND MODERN NA^SIES 

By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 



Thb progreaaive increase in the amount of geographical information 
ia not more perceptible in reference to countries which have become 
known, or of which the inhabitants have attained to civilization, witkin 
a recent period, than in regard to some of those which have long oesu- 
pied a conspicuous place in the world's historv, and to none more tlan 
Palbstinb, and other parts of Syria and Western Asia. The liltle 
knowledge which we do possess of the geography pf Palestine, has bMn 
almost solely acquired during the present century; it is now, happily, c«n* 
stantly inereaaing in extent and ^ue, and th^ bearing of these acquisi- 
tions upon Biblical Geography is direct and important. The nuniertos 
attempts successively mad'3 to illustrate the geography of tlie Bible li&ve 
been, in too many instances, based upon mere conjeetura^ sometimes sip- 
ported only by vague etymological analogies drawn from the writings of 
Greek and Roman antiquity, and often only showing how Uttlo the framdrs 
of them really knew of Palestine, but which have, in almost all casas, 
been disproved by the appliance of modem observation. This woild 
have been of comparatively little importance ir, as now facts were ac- 
quired, they had been constantly made use of, and applied as tests of 
the worth of preconceived hypotheses. But it has unfortunately hap- 
pened that, either from the ignorance or carelessness of the greater 
number of the compilers of " Scripture Atlases,** a large amount of 
real and available information has either not yet been applied to the illus- 
tration of the geogn^ihy of the sacred volume, or else it has been 
mixed up with long-received conjectures, in such a manner as to make 
the ascertained truths subservient to the hypotheses, instead of confirm- 
ing or rejecting the latter, according as it corresponded or not witli the 
former. The result has, of course, been to confuse rather than eluci- 
date the subject ; and the great majority of the maps Which profess to 
illustrate the Bible, — ^mostly copied from others of a similar description, 
and inheriting in succession the absurdities and puerile conjectures of 
former times, — present a mass of confusion, in which it is impos- 
sible for the inexperienced student to separate the true from the false, 
or the known from the conjectural.*. Ev^n if this were possible^ and if 
the most recent information had been made use of in the illustration of 
Biblical Geography, still, as the materials for forming it into a correct 
system are always accumulating, the task of collecting and analyzing 
them would constantly require to be undertaken anew. 

It is for the foregoing reason, then, that we think a collated and 
improved series of Biblx Maps will constitute a useful addition to the 
library of the scriptural student, and a valuable companion and guide to 
every reader of the Sacred Volume ; for the Bible is manifestly, and 
admittedly, a work which more, perhaps, than any other, renders neces- 
sary a knowledge of the nature and situation of the places mentioned in 
it^ in Older that it may be read with advantage. 

It is the chief characteristic of the present Atlas to distinguish through- 
out between that which is known, and that which is merely conjectural. 
It is not, we believe, generally known, that the greater number of the 

* Any person may be satisfied of the justice of these remarks, by 
merely glancing at the Scripture Atlases in common use. Thus, in one 
or two even of those recently published, we find indicated such locali- 
ties as *f Deborah's Palm Tree," « Abraham's Tent," " The Thresh- 
ing-floor of Boaz," ** The Teuts of Lot, after separating from Abraham," 
'* The Cities of Sodom, Gomorrali/' &c, and numerous absurdities of 
a similar description, frequently to the exciuiion of real information, 
and in all eases wiUiout any distiDguishing sign, by the aid of which the 
student may discriminate between gratuitous speculations and ascer- 
tained facts. The map commonly given of the " Journeys of the 
Israelites," which is chiefly based upon the authority of the by-gone 
conjectures of Calmet, presents a curious example of laborious intricacy 
and studious difiiculties, to say nothing of the physical impossibilities, 
which our present knowledge of the country shows it to involve. A 
similar remark applies to the plans given of " Jerusalem and its 
Environs," which profess to specify everything, even the form of the 
Btreets and situation of particular dwellings^ on a subject upon which we 
may be said to know comparatively nothinff. 



names of places mentioned in the Bible, which appear in scripture ie^ 
are placed according to positions assigned to them by Euacbius, Jer;| 
and Josephus, during whose lifetime many places in Palefitinc whicli N 
since perished were still in existence, and who have preserved in :! 
writings the distances between them and well-known places. Stil. i 
positions thus determined can only be regarded as approxifnaiing tcs'-j 
accuracy, and as indicating the neighbourhood rather tlinii tiie acsi 
situation of such places. On the other hand, the discovery, in uusj 
ous instances, of ruins which bear to the present day the uacys 
scriptural localities, in conjunction with other circumstances, vL 
leave no doubt with regard to the places of which they are the ^: 
sentatives, enables the geographer to indicate with precision thes.^ 
tion of many places of frequent mention in the Bible. The iiumirf 
places of this description has been very considerably increa!»ed durin; : 
last few years, in the ooiirse of which the scenes of some of thf & 
interesting transactions of the patriarchal, and later acriptumi ;>. 
have been for the first time visited by Europeans f. Those of the W. 
class, together with such places as have preserved, even in nui<r 
times, some share of importance, comprise all the known hycAiiiu.^ 
Biblical Geography, and are, as such, entitled to a distinction Ironi ii 
rest The foundation upon which the present Biulx Maps are c 
structed, embodies the latest and most authentic gck>grapliiciiJ -' 
topographical iufonhation which can be collected from the rarp<- 
authorities in refetence to Palestine. ^ 

Secondly,— A strictly chronological arrangement is observed ihroc; 
out, in the delineation of boundaries and the iusertiou of naiiu^ >* 
places, so that scriptural, clas8i<»l, and modern appellations are &^ 
here, as in most works prepared for the illuiBtl-ation of afacfent geoijrapl; 
confusedly united together without r«gard to the period of hibturv :< 
which they rekte, but by paying due xegard to the order of tiiue,'sr 
so arranged as to present the student with delineations of tlie hud 
condition of the countries represented at sncceisive peruxie. The ]^ 
sent is, therefore, entitled to be regarded as an Ili8torii.'al as wtil •' 
Geographical Series of Maps, exhibiting the Holy Land and the sc^ 
rounding regi4yis during its successive periods of independence aiid i-' 
subjection to other powers, and concluding with maps of its coiidirk4 
under the Turkish sway, and of Egypt, the country most intimaiei; 
allied with it in institutions and manners, and which hns, in all n^ 
exercised so important an influence over its destinies. 

It has been thought desirable to append to suoii of the Maps as n^< 
quire it, a short Notice relating to the physical configuration and otber 
geographical features of the country. We are thereby enabled to poiiH 
out in what respects the Map differs from those of a similar deacnptka 
hitherto published, and to notice briefly the reasons for winch, on sodk 
hypothetical questions of Scriptural Geography, conclusions have beei 
adopted which diflV>r from those generally received. 

Lastly, — An Index, compiled with extreme care, embodying the 
names of all the places inserted in the Maps, together with tlieii' modern 
appellations in those instances in which they are known, and showin;' 
the latitude and longitude of each place, with a reference to the map iu 
which it may be found, is appended to this Atlas. This Index compre- 
hends the names of all those places mentioned in tlie Bible, of whif)' 
the positions can be determined with accuracy sufficient to warrant their 
insertion upon a map. 

We trust that these distmguishing features of this Atlss will ^ 
found to give the work a value which will render it better qualified tliau 
any Scriptural Atlas hitherto published, to become a really vsth^ 
Geographical guide to all classes of readers of the Bible. 



•f- Among these may be mentioned the discovery, by Dr. Robins(Hi 
and the Rev. G. Smith, of the ruins of the ancient Beer-sbeb«, (stili 
bearing the name of Bir-es-sebi,) and many other places of similar 
interest, in the year 1838, in a journey undertaken expressly for the 
illustration pf Biblical Geography.— -Jottma/ of Royal Oeoornvkuai 
Society, Vol. IX. p. 207. 
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